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^E  occasion  and  plan  of  this  second  journey  in  the  Holy 
Land  are  set  forth  in  the  beginning  of  thfe  introductory  Section. 

During  the  more  important  part  of  the  journey,  my  com- 
panion in  travel  was,  aa  hefore,  the  Kev.  Eli  Smith,  D.  D.  He 
went  with  me  to  Jerusalem  and  the  vicinity  of  Hebron ;  and 
thence  northwards  as  far  as  tf»  Hasbeiya.  From  Hasbeiya  the 
Rev.  "W.  M.  Tliomson  accompanied  me  to  Bdnias  and  back; 
and  then,  on  the  way  to  Damascus,  until  within  a  day's  journey 
of  that  city.  From  Damascus,  the  Rev.  S.  Kobson  became  my 
companion  to  Ea'albek  and  around  the  northern  end  of  Leba- 
non to  the  cedars,  and  so  to  Beirut. 

That  very  much  of  the  success  and  comfort  of  the  jonmey 
depended  on  the  long  and  familiar  acquaintance  possessed  by 
my  companions  witli  the  language  and  character  of  the  people, 
I  need  not  here  repeat.  Each  of  them  kept  his  own  separate 
journal  of  daily  occurrences  and  observations.  These  were 
kindly  left  in  my  hands ;  and  have  been  freely  used  in  the  pre- 
paration of  this  volume.  To  these  friends,  the  public,  as  well 
as  myself,  are  under  lasting  obligations. 

The  present  volume  is  strictly  supplementary  to  the  former 
BiBLicAT,  Researches  ;  and  is  published  in  connection  with  the 
new  edition  of  that  work.  It  is  also  issued  separately,  for  the 
convenience  of  tliose  who  already  possess  the  first  edition  of  the 
Researches. 

Tlie  observations  made  during  this  second  journey,  rendered 
necessary  a  new  construction  of  the  Maps  of  Palestine.  This 
has  been  done  by  Kiepert  of  Berlin,  with  Ms  accustomed  seien- 
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tific  skill.  It  will  be  seen,  tliat  the  routes  of  the  different  years 
very  rarely  coincide. — The  other  maps  also  are  republished; 
that  of  Sinai  with  some  corrections ;  and  the  interior  of  Je- 
rusalem is  given  according  to  the  Plans  of  Tobler  and  the  Eng- 
lish engineers. 

In  tlie  Index  of  Arabic  Names  and  "Words,  the  Arabic  letters 
liave  not  been  employed.  These  are  sometimes  important  to 
the  scholar ;  but  never  to  the  great  mass  of  general  readers. 
Yet  the  system  of  notation  in  respect  to  Arabic  names  will  be 
found  sufficient,  in  nearly  every  case,  to  indicate  to  scholars  the 
proper  Arabic  letters  ;  and  this  is  strictly  all  riiat  is  required. 
This  notation,  however,  is  fully  carried  ont  only  in  the  Index 
of  Arabic  Names  and  Words. — ^The  slight  variations  which 
occur  in  the  spelling  of  several  names,  have  arisen  from  like 
variations  in  the  popular  pronunciation. 

For  an  exposition  of  the  system  of  notation  above-mentioned, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  specifications  immediately  follow- 
ing the  Preface  in  the  new  edition  of  the  former  Keaearches, 
Vol.  I ;  as  also  to  Dr  Smith's  Iksay  on  the  Pronunciation  of  the 
Arabic,  in  the  Appendix  to  the  first  edition,  Vol.  III.  pp.  89-111. 

With  this  volume  closes,  of  course,  the  record  of  my  per- 
sonal observations  in  the  Holy  Land.  The  principles  according 
to  which  it  has  been  prepared,  are  the  same  with  those,  which 
lie  at  the  basis  of  my  foimer  work.  K  it  shall  be  deemed  a 
worthy  supplement  to  that  work,  I  shah  be  satisfied.  To  these 
my  Biblical  Keseakcheb  in  the  Holy  Land,  the  fruit  of  thirty 
years  of  preparation,  and  of  personal  travels  in  1838  and  1852, 
I  can  hope  to  add  notliing  more.  The  work  is  now  published 
as  a  whole,  and  in  a  permanent  form. 

The  great  object  of  all  tliese  travels  and  labours  has  been,  as 
formerly  announced,  to  collect  materials  "  for  the  preparation 
of  a  systematic  work  on  the  physical  and  historical  geography 
of  the  Holy  Land."  To  this  work,  so  much  needed,  should  my 
life  and  health  be  spared,  I  hope  speedily  to  address  myself. 

With  the  renewed  expression  of  humble  gratitude  to  God, 
the  author  here  takes  leave  of  his  work ;  praying  that  He,  who 
has  thus  permitted  it  to  be  completed,  will  continue  to  make  it 
useful  for  the  furtherance  of  His  truth. 

Nbw  Tosk,  /u;y,,1856. 
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tower,  113.  Fountrin  of  Settflrieh,  112.  Way  to  Beit  Lahm,  BeOkhem  of  Zebnlun, 
112,  113.  Semmflnieh,  Smrnaiai  JebStha,  Gaialha,  113.  Jeida,  113,  Tell  Sham- 
mam,  in  plain  of  Esdraelon ;  encamp,  113, 114,  Camel,  roads  on  Its  eastern  side,  114. 
TeU  E^mfln,  Cammona,  Jobaean,  114,  116, 

Afirii21tt.  Way  over  the  great  plain;  only  partly  tilled,  116,  116.  Cross  the 
Mnkatlo',  KiAm,  116.  Tell  el-Mutsuffim,  prospect,  116,  117.  Ta'annnk,  TaimaL-h, 
117.    Lejjfln,  stream,  Khan,  and  nuns,  117,  118.    The  same  as  ancient  £epo  and 
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JUfjiiJifo,  not  Maximiaoopolis,  llS,  Way  orer  the  liilla  to  tlie  plain  on  the  coast,  119. 
Fork  of  aacicnt  road,  to  Nazareth,  Tabor,  and  Jeircel ;  Ma&imianopolis  OQ  latter  road, 
119.  No  trucB  of  ancient  payement.  119.  Tum  off  to  ITm  el-Fahm,  130.  Way  to 
TttTind,  120,  131,  Ta'bnd  lies  on  a  ridge;  iine  plain,  121.  KiibBtieli,  121.  Keft 
End,  Caparaa^,  121.  'Arrlbeh,  121.  Tell  Dothan,  Dotkan,  123.  Eoa<5  fiom  Beisin 
and  Jezreel  to  Egypt  passes  here,  122.  Joseph  carried  away,  122,  Roman  road 
from  Ctesarea  lo  Soythopolia,  122.  Parties  in  Ya'bud,  12S.—AprU  22?iJ.  Pasa  down 
soathwest  along  the  ancient  road,  133.  Lea^e  it  oast  of  Zelta,  and  go  to  'Attij,  124. 
Tom  up  the  mountain  on  tha  Nahulos  road,  124,  125.  Deit  el-GhOslin,  Wady  MOsHn, 
126.  Wady  Shalr,  'Anebta,  125.  Tul  Keram  ;  ronte  from  Nabolua  lo  Eamleh,  126. 
FoUow  up  t)ie  TaDey  ;  ancient  road  from  Csesorea,  136.  fianun,  utuation,  126.  Ba- 
MD  of  Sebaslieh,  126.     People  would  not  sell  bread,  127. 

April  2Zd.  Way  to  Nubulus,  127.  Ancient  site,  Dibbarieh,  128.  Strike  onr 
former  ronta,  128.  Deir  Sheraf,  TeE  Riiridiah,  12a  Lodgings  in  Nabulua,  128.  Our 
liost  a  leading  Protestant,  129.  Samaritan  priest^  129.  Visit  them  in  their  syna- 
gogue, 129,  130.  Theii  commEnlariaa  and  literature,  ISO.  Loan  of  a  Yolume  to 
Dr  Smith,  130.  Others  bave  also  maDuacripts ;  some  sold,  131,  Their  Sabbath,  181. 
Many  fountains;  Geiizim  and  Ebat  alike  cultivated,  IBl.  Few  antiquities,  131. 
Visit  to  Jacob's  well,  132.  Belatah ;  road  along  tha  plam,  132.  Joseph's  tflmb,  183. 
'Askar,  not  Sydtar,  133.— .djinf  24(ft.  Set  off  on  the  road  to  Ramleb,  ]33.  Mfidleh, 
133.  Villages;  pass  around  the  shoulder  of  the  mountain,  134.  Make  of  tlie  coun- 
try; Kuriet  Jit,  GHa,  13*.  Fer'ata,  I'imtkon,  134.  Fuiidnk,  Kefr  'Abbush,  Wady 
Kiinah,  broi^  Karah.  13.5.  Wady  and  village  'Aiiun,  135,  136.  Hableh,  136.  Vil- 
lages ;  course  of  W.  'Azzun  in  the  pl^n,  136.  Encamp  in  low  groimd  south  of  Hab- 
.  leh,  136.  Onr  road  to-day  ancient,  J3G.  Many  anciect  cisterns,  136,  137.  Sarco- 
phagi, 137.  Ancient  wine-presa,  137.  IVely  and  view,  137,  138,  Kefr  Siiba,  AnH- 
palTia,  138, 139.     Ji^jlilieh,  Galgvlii,  Gilgal,  139. 

Jprii  36(A.  Set  off  on  the  way  to  Ludd,  139.  Wady  Kanah,  139.  Wady  Ribih 
coming  from  'Akrabeh,  140.  Has  (Kill'at)  el-'Ain,  Lead  of  tba  'Anjeh,  140.  Mejdel 
Yuba,  140.  Wady  KurSwa,  140.  Uamascna  road,  Heby  Tbaiy,  141.  Kenthieb,  not 
Arimalkea,  141,  142.  Ludd,  Zj/cito,  1*2.  Set  off  for  Yiilo  by  way  of  el-Kubdb,  143. 
Wady 'Atallah,  1*3.  «1-Kabab,  on  Erst  hills,  143.  'Annabeh,  JB«(ian»aio,  144.  Yalo, 
belongs  to  the  family  Abu  Ghausli,  144.  The  Meij  Ibn  'Omeir,  drained  by  W.  'Atal- 
lah,  144,  1*B.  Fine  crops,  145.  Yalo  is  anc.  Aijalm,  145.  lieit  Nuba,  JVoSe,  eel^■ 
maaba?  1*5.     Kefir,  C^p/iiraA,  a  ruin  in  the  mountains,  146. 

Apr3  27lh.  Start  for  Siir's,  148.  'Amwis,  Emmaia,  KicapdSa,  146.  lathis  the 
Emmansof  the  New  Testament?  147-160.  el-Liltrun,  a  mined  fortress,  Castdlioa 
Emmaut  a.  boni  iMroias,  prob.  Modia,  150-152.  Wady  'Aly,  152.  Basin  among  hills, 
152.  Noble  fountain,  153.  Women  bearing  water,  153.  Siir'a,  Zorah,  Samson's 
birthplace;  lies  high,  163.  View,  153.  Wadys  coming  from  the  moHntains,  W.  Ghn- 
rib  and  W.  lama'il ;  form  W.  es-Surar,  153,  15*.  ViUagea;  Kesla,  CAesaioB,  154. 
Several  roads  to  Jerusalem  ;  we  decide  to  go  by  Kesla  and  Soba,  164.  Descend  and 
croBsW.  Ghnrib  to'Artflf,  154,  156.  Tara  backhy  Yeahu'a,  1C5.  Mihslr,  156.  Way 
to  Si'irts,  166,  156.  Saris,  Sorea,  156.  Jerusalem  road,  stony  and  bad,  156.  Eurlct 
el-'Enab,  KiijaA-jtarin,  156,  157.  Family  of  Abn  Ghausb,,157.  Way  between  Beth- 
ahemosh  and  Kiijath-jeariin  ?  157.  Beit  Niikiiaba,  161.  Kustai,  158.  Descent  into 
tha  great  TaUey,  158.  '  Killonia,  Koalon,  Caloa,  158.  'Ain  Karim,  158. — Aprii  2B(S. 
Wayto  Jerusalem;  Lifts,  158,   159.     Convent  of  the  Cross,  169.     Reach  Ytifa  gata, 

159,    Hotel,  Briiderhaas,  159.     Mules  pressed  by  government,  160. Results  of  our 

jonrDsy,  160.    Way  from  Ramleh  to  Jemaalem  by  Beth-horon  lecommeadad,  160, 
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SECTION   IV. 

JsEireAtEM. — IsciDENia  and  Obssrtations. 
Pages  161-203. 

Appearance  of  Ilie  citj;  signs  of  change  and  improvement,  161.  Influx  of  Franks, 
IGl,  162.  American  mission  withdrawn,  1G2.  StiU  an  oriental  city;  ita  inSuence 
apoa  the  world,  162. — JprS  2Slh.  Letters;  Mr  Finn  tlla  British  consul;  Dr  McGowan, 
163.  Jews'  wailing  place ;  remains  of  tlie  arch,  183.  SonihwoEt  comer  of  Haraai ; 
Dnng-gale  half  open,  164.  Ci^  wall  and  its  junction  with  the  Horam  wall,  164. 
Measurements,  164.— ^pn;2M.  Lodgings  in  the  BrUderhaus,  situa^on,  164.  Mr  Van 
de  Velde,  164.  Open  lot  and  column,  1G5.  BriiderhauB,  mission,  166,  Bazars,  three 
parallel  streets,  165.  Maca  of  Hospital  of  the  knights,  166.  Streets  eicavated,  166. 
Bazars  the  same  with  the  ancient  market,  166.  Roman  portal,  St  Marj  de  Latina, 
166.  Enins  of  Xenodochium,  167.  Palace  of  knights  Hospitalers,  remwns,  167, 
Fragment  of  a  pier,  etc.  167.  Covered  street  further  north,  167-  Gramta  columna 
near  by,  once  belon^ng  to  the  PropyliEa  of  Conitantine's  Bnjilica,  168.  The  covered 
Btreet  is  a  hollow  way,  169.  A  lidge  of  rook  entends  down  below  the  church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  169.  Via  di^orosa,  not  known  to  the  cmsaders,  ITO.  The  alleged 
Pt^la  jadiaaria,  170,  171.  Street  leading  to  St.  Stephen's  gate,  ascent,  171.  The 
Erea  Hmv>,  171,  172,  Supposed  ancient  tower,  172.  The  great  reservoir,  172.  Mos- 
]im  tombs  outside,  173.  Eastern  wall  of  Hararo,  described,  173,  174.  Southeast  cor- 
ner, curved  stones,  1T4.  Wall  very  iiregular,  17B.  Meaanrements,  ITS.  Southern 
wall  of  Haram,  described,  175,  176.  Gateway,  walled  up,  175,  176.  Measurements, 
176.    Church  of  St.  Anne,  176,  !7T. 

AprSSOlh.  Dr  Barclay's  house  on  Zion;  view  of  the  Haram,  etc.  177.  The 
canseway,  south  rfde,  177.  Damascus  gate,  177.  Berotha  and  the  grotto  of  Jeremiah 
never  one  ridge,  177,  178.  A  valley  enters  the  city  east  of  these  hills,  178.  Thin 
ridge  along  the  city  wall  north  of  St.  Stephen's  gate,  178.  A  Birkeh  on  the  north, 
andanother  near  St.  Stophen'a  gate,  178.  Search  in  vam  for  traces  of  second  wall,  176. 
Enghsh  cemetery,  178,  179.  American  cemetery;  grave  of  Prof.  Fiske,  179.  Traces 
ofancient  third  wall,  179,  180.  Church  of  Holy  Sepulchre ;  crypt  of  Joseph  and  Mco- 
demus,  locuB,  saret^hagi,  160.  Its  date?  180-182.  Literary  Society,  182.  Letter 
from  the  Samaritan  priest,  182.     Latitude  and  longitude  of  Jerusalem,  183. 

May  Igl.  Rain,  183.  Dr  McGowan  accompanies  us  (o  various  places,  183.  Deep 
escavation  thtongh  rubbish,  183.  The  Serai  or  barraekfl ;  view  from  the  roof,  183, 
184,  Visit  the  Kaim  MakSra,  184.  Mosk  el-Mulawiyeh  on  Beietha,  noble  view,  184. 
Convent  of  St  John  the  Baptist ;  subterranean  chapel  uncovered,  184,  185,  Accumu- 
lation of  rubbish,  185.  House  of  the  Prusaiaa  '  Diakonisainen,'  186.  Jewish  hospital, 
186.  Hous«of  Abu  Sa'M  on  the  Haram  wall,  185, 186.  West  wall  of  the  Haram  «(7™j«, 
18G,  187.  Ground  at  northeast  corner  of  Zion,  187.  Tho  causeway,  sewers,  187.— 
J%  3rd.  Ancient  wall  west  of  Damascus  gate,  188.  Fragments  of  tMrd  wall,  188. 
Tombs  of  Absalom,  James,  and  Zaebarias,  188.  East  wall  of  Haram  irregular,  189. 
Siloam,  189.  Measurement  of  channel  probably  wrong,  189.  Scarped  rocks  along  the 
lower  Tyropceon,  189.  Ascent  of  streets  towards  the  north,  190.  Wal!  east  of  Damas- 
cus  gate,  190.  West  side  of  Eezetha  steep,  190.  Ancient  second  wall,  probable 
conrse  here,  190, 191.    Eeee  Homo,  191. 

Mag  ilh.  Ground  east  of  Damascus  gate  outside,  191.  GroKe  de  Coton,  OBTem, 
191,  192.    Birket  el-H^jeh,  192.    Ancient  sontiiem  gate  of  temple,  inscription,  192, 
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193.  View  throagh  window,  193.  Visit  the  monot  of  Olives,  193.  Kftl'at  el-Jfillld 
in  N.  W.  comer  of  the  city,  193.  Visit  M  the  Greek  conveDl,  194,  195.  Eleothero- 
polis,  194.  Chapel  of  Conslaiitine  and  Helena,  195.  Dome  of  the  church  decayed, 
196. — Mas  5(S.  Ground  around  the  Yafa  gate,  196.  Not  admitted  to  Hippicua,  196. 
— Mas  6ii.  Waters  at  DamaBCua  gate,  oomiDon  oietems,  196,  197.  Enmonrof  run- 
ning -water,  197.  Cistern  in  church  of  the  FlagellaUon,  198.  ConTent  of  Copts  and 
Abysainiana,  19fi.  Ahyfaiuian  priest,  199.  Cistern  <»f  Helena,  199.  Small  ancient 
scehonbrowofZion,199.  Porta  ferrea,  199,  200.  German  travellers,  200.— J*^  lOtt. 
Visit  the  mounds  of  ashen  north  of  the  city,  301.  Are  they  ashea  from  the  ancient 
temple?  201,  202. 


SECTION    V. 

jEKDBiLKM. ToPOOBAPHY   AND  ANTIQUTnEe. 

Pages   208-368. 

Object  in  enterfng  upon  the  diseuseioQ,  203.  Diveraities  of  opinion,  20i.  Myonq 
view  the  earliest  one,  204.  Scholara  who  have  adopted  it,  205,  20G.  Pointa  admit- 
ted, 206. 

L  TheTi-rop<bos  anuAke4,207.  Langnagaof  Josephus,  207.  Inferences,  207 
Nature  of  the  T^ropcoon,  208.  Place  and  nature  of  Akra,  208,  209.  Steps  down  into 
the  valley,  209.     City  lite  an  amphilheaere,  310.     Olyection,  '  two  hills,'  210,  311. 

II.    Bezitka,  211.    JOBcphas' description,  an.    loferences,  212. 

in.  The  Gate  Gennatb,  212,  Same  t£  'Garden  gate,'  213.  Probably  near 
Hippicas,  213.  This  was  the  natm-al  poaition,  213.  The  north  side  of  Zion  was  oov- 
ered  by  the  second  wall,  214,  215.  This  shown  also  from  the  monument  of  John ; 
iaferenoea,  21B-21T. 

IV.  Course  of  the  Second  Wall,  317.  Not  a  straight  course,  217.  New 
hypotbetiGal  course,  not  admissible,  218.  Probable  course  from  Hippicus  to  the  D&- 
maacns  gate,  219,  220.     From  the  Damascus  gate  to  Antonia,  220. 

V.  SonruERM  portion  of  the  Haram  area,  220.  Wailing  place  and  south- 
west corner  ancient,  220,  331.  Ancient  Bouthem  gate,  321.  The  ancient  arch  and 
bridge,  221.  Passages  of  Joapphus  which  refer  to  the  bridge,  222-224,  Writers  who 
identify  the  bridge,  224.  Objections  answered,  225,  226.  The  bridge  had  no  con- 
nection with  the  present  causeway,  226,  327.  Probable  antiquity  of  the  substructions, 
229.     Antiquity  of  the  ore*,  238,  329.     Bevelled  stones,  a  Pheoiroan  feature,  229, 230, 

VI.  The  FoRTReas  Astonia,  230.  EarUer  fortress  flo™,  230,  Eebuilt  by 
Herod  al  Antonia,  331.  Described,  331.  Its  acropolis,  231-233.  Extant  of  ths 
temple  and  Antonia,  333,  Antonia  probably  occupied  the  whole  northern  side  of  the 
temple  area,  233,  334.  Ita  fosse  wa^  the  present  deep  reservoir,  234, 235.  The  north 
put  of  the  eastern  Haiam  wall  belonged  Co  it,  235.  Also  the  Golden  gate,  235.  Sev- 
eral flings  explained  by  this  view,  236,  237.  Objections  considered  ;  north  wall  of 
tempia  held  not  to  be  covered,  337.  Sieges  of  the  temple  were  al!  from  the  west  and 
northwest,  338-341.     Northern  porUco  aa  a  point  of  defence,  241-343, 

VII.  Watees  of  Jerusalem,  243.  Gihm  was  on  tlie  west,  343-345.  W^  near 
the  Harajn,  2*5.    Explored  by  Woloott,  245,  246.    By  Tobler,  246.     By  Dr  Barclay, 
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246,-2^  Aqvedua,  2*7.  SnMerraneBU  reseiroir,  2iS.~Uppfr  Fo-aHaia,  248,  219.— 
Ctoiofc  or  SntOT,  249-261. 

Vm.  ScptiXJBKEa, 261,  Toml)ofJ(feno,261,252.~ToiabacifthePr<!p4e«,263,S54. 

IX.  The  Holy  Sesvlcbso,  264.  Present  state  of  the  qoestioii ;  topogtipbical 
e»idence,  266.  Historical  teatimony,  256-369.  Arcliwological  argoment,  269.  Cijpt 
of  Joaepli  and  Ntcodemas,  260.  X:Ong  tradildoa  ia  of  no  arail,  261.  Like  troditiDn  as 
to  Stephen,  261.  The  two  compaied,  263.  Mr  FergnsBon's  bTpothcsis,  263.  No 
baditdon  of  an;  value  in  itself,  263. 


SECTION    VI. 
ExouBeioNa  pkou  jEBueAisii. 


I.  EictTBgiON  TO  'Waot  Bithb. — Jf«»  6!i  Convent  of  the  Cross,  26i.  Schooh, 
etc.  264.  Milibah,  "Wadj  el-Werd,  265.  Cnltlvatioa  of  roses,  266.  'Ain  Yalo,  266. 
Wady  Ahmed,  266.  'Ain  Hanlyeh  (St.  Philip's),  266.  Welajeh,  266.  Wady  Bittir, 
266.  BittSr,  Either,  266.  Tell  of  Bitllr,  Khirbet  el-Tehdd,  266,  267.  Was  this  TeU 
the  site  of  Bather?  367,  Historical  notinas  of  Bether,  367,  268.  Not  at Batarom,  268. 
Probably  not  here  at  Bittir,  269,  270.  Was  it  at  Bethel  ?  270,  271.— Rotnm  by  We- 
Itgeb,  271.    Jnnra,  271.    'Ain  EArim,  Karem,  Canon,  272.    Beach  Jemsalem,  272. 

n.  ExctrBsiON  TO  KKAB  HEBRON.^Jfojr  Jii.  Road  to  Bethlehem  and  Beit  JSla, 
372.  el-Ehamis,  not  a  Riunah,  273.  Baohel's  tomb,  273.  Ancient  aqnedoct,  perfo- 
rated ^oiies,  273.  Aqnedoct  (rom  the  Pools,  273.  {rrtas,  Eiam,  273.  N.e(ittJkm/i 
tiUage,  274.  Americfcis,  274.  Solomon's  poola,  274.  Hebron  road,  274,  27».  »•- 
reikOt,  Ber-acliah,  275.  Wady  'Arrfib,  Kljf  lii,  376.  Our  road  the  same  as  tem<a(r< 
276.  Ascend  a  Tell,  276.  Beit  Slir,  Belk-iur,  376,  377.  'Ain  edh-Dhirw«b,  STT, 
278.  A  traditional  St.  Philip's,  278,  Proceed  lo  er-RSmeh,  not  Santah  of  da  101% 
27S-280.  Immense  foundations,  house  of  Abraham,  278^280.  Beit  'Ainl^  BMft- 
mwrt,  280,  281.  Way  to  Halhfll,  fine  tillage,  281.  HalhM,  ffo/ial,  281,  282.— J/i^Stfl. 
Way  by  Beit  Ummar,  282,  283.  Jeddr,  Ce*>r,  283.  Wady  'Arr^lb,  Wady  Shnkheit, 
283.  Beit  SakSrieh,  ft^i-zocWia,  283,  284.  Way  to  el-Khi^dr  (St.  George),  284, 
286.    Branch  convent,  385.    Way  to  Bethlehem  and  Jerusalem,  286. 


SECTION  Til. 

FSOU  JaBTBALEIf  TO  BxiSAII. 

Pages  28ft^85. 

Mat/  lOtt.  Departure  from  the  d^f ,  286,  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat  and  first  ascent, 
narrow  plun,  286,  Second  ascent,  Ba^at,  386.  Reflootioiis,  286.  Tnleil  el-Flll, 
GtSaiS,  286.  fiuined  Kh4n,  ar-Eim,  iJnmoi,  287.  'Ahnlt,  AXaatA,  287.  Hlimeh, 
K«bllr  ol-'Am41ikah,  287,  288.  Khirbet  el-Hiuyeh,  288.  Jeba',  GAa,  388.  Wady 
Suweintt,  scene  of  Jonaaan's  adveature,  289.  ,  MaUunte,  JtfioimaA  289.— J%  HA 
■Way  to  Eilmmfi^  289.    IMiamdn,  ^Ewmion,  390.    Way  to  Taiyibeh,  290.    DeirJerir, 
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290.  Uoesplored  region ;  way  to  Kaft  MJIifc,  290,  291.  K«&  Milit,  291.  Wady 
Mahamy  or  'Angeh,  291.  S&mieh,  291.  el-Mn^iMjir,  393.  Damnah,  Edurnia,  292, 
293.  View  over  tlie  Qhor,  293.  EQnt  Sfirtabeh,  293,  291.  Valley  of  the  Jordan, 
viU  bilk,  293,  291. 

JVc9  1%A,  W»y  to  M^del,  deap  Vfady  Bursheli,  39S.  M^el,  Magdai-iiBaiia,  295. 
'Ain  Tlaa,  ISonoii,  29fi.  'Akiabeh,  JoraM,  296.  Lies  on  a  watar-died,  296.  YaQfln, 
/anon.  297.  Wa;  to  N&buJnB,  297,  2tiS.  Beit  Dqan,  S£tA-(%cm,  Saliio,  298.  Plun 
of  Salim,  296,  299.  Water-1)ed  of  the  MiiUias  eutOTS  it,  299.  Defueh  and  olber 
foraitaina,  299.  Monndfl  of  ashes,  299.  Character  of  the  region  just  explored,  399, 
SOO.    Meet  with  Mr  W.  Dickeon,  800.    Mt  Van  de  Velde,  300. 

Man  13'*-  PI"!  •*■  T"^'  "i^^  ^^^'  ^^  ^*°  ^*  YeMa  travelling  wia  ns,  300. 
'Aaksr,  300.  TiHages,  801.  Northera  prolongation  of  (he  MQkima,  301.  Wady 
Bid&n,  deep  valley  and  chasm,  301.  Baan  of  the  Fari'a,  801.  Asceod  t^i  TaUOzab, 
TimA,  303,  303.  Way  to  Bog  el-Tiri'a,  old  mill,  303.  Region  rf  the  FSri'a,  well 
watered  and  ferme,  304.     TeU  'Abd  el-Kftdir,  AnMett,  801.    Beach  TflUs,  Th^ies, 

806.  'Ainfln,  not  ^Sbm,  305.  Way  to  Teyflsir,  SOG.  Jewish  sepulchre,  307.  Teja- 
Ai,  806.     Roman  road,  306.— ^i^  lltt.    Troubled  for  a  gnide ;  Shdkh  from  Tibas, 

807.  KO»r  el-M4lih,  807,  808.  Overagainrt  Kfll'at  erwRfibiidi  808.  Warm  salt 
aprings,  30a  Khirbet  MWib,  CaAit  1  80»,  809.  Wady  and  niin  esh-Shukk,  309. 
Gentle  descent  to  the  Ghdr,  lines  of  hills,  809.  SUfit,  BKeoth,  309,  310.  Telia  in 
right,  Bnmtain,  SIO.  NodoeB,'  810-313.  Way  through  the  GhAr,  fetlili^,  812,  818. 
'Ain  el-Beida,  8ia  Land  tilled  by  the  people  of  Tfibte,  313.  Beidela,  811.  'Ain 
Hak-bAs,  bairven  scene,  314.  WadyB  and  rnina  in  Gilboa,  811.  Atiatigemeiite  for 
an  exoorsian  to  Fella,  ZW. 

May  16A.  Eaily  start;  way  to  the  Jordan,  SIS,  816.  Ford  of  the  Jordan,  ieland, 
816.  Way  to  Wady  Y&bis,  81&  Snirounded  by  armed  peasants  from  Fitrah,  316, 
VUt  their  encampment  breakfast,  817.  Cross  Wady  Yibis,  and  ascend  by  a  gmaller 
yitAj,  S17.  Oaks  of  Bashaii,  817.  Wide  view,  817,  818.  ftoble  gelds  of  wheat, 
818.  KafrAbl],818.  Bninsel-Maklflb  and  ed-Ddr  on  WadyYilris,  319.  Thelat- 
tw  probably  J^f^t-gitead,  819.  Notices,  319,  S20.  Way  down  the  iiiamitsin,  320. 
Sidiie  of  Fabil,  FOIa,  820-322.  Notices,  822-^1.  Tilbiikah,  terrace,  821,  326, 
Fording  places  of  the  Jordan  ;  gnide  leads  the  horses,  825.  Way  to  Bei^n,  826,  326. 
People  of  Beisftn  oppressed  by  Uie  Bedawtn,  326. 

Bbduui,  iBtnaUon  on  brow  between  the  Ghfir  and  valiey  of  Jezreel,  336, 827.  Four 
bnxAs  of  water,  827.  Eogion  volcanic,  328.  Ruins  eitensive,  many  colnmns,  328. 
The  Tell,  328,  329.  Anc.  Bet/fsheaa  and  Si^iqioiM,  329,  330.  Source  of  the  latter 
name,  830.    Bistorioal  Notices,  330-333. 

Saum  ahi)  Msos,  not  found,  333. — The  GhSe,  general  charaoler,  333,  831.  Di- 
vided by  Kfim  SOrtabeh,  831.  The  uortbem  portion  well  watered  and  cnmvated  m 
parts,  831,  S8G. 


SECTION    VIII. 

PboM  BstOAH  ¥0  BAfiBZITEH. 

Papa  888-888. 

J%  17<A.    Tell  of  Baisfai,  S36.    Way  to  Beit  Bia;  many  watCF-^ionisei,  886. 

Amanhf  836.  But  Ufa,  not  .Se^te  oor  .ScdtJu,  886-888.  Sweep  of  tliemaantaiiu^ 
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S3G,  337.  SutDpIiagi,  337.  Jndcideli,  'Ain  Jndeideli,  337.  No  great  lotA  acraaa  the 
moontnin  to  Jenin,  3B7.  Notices  of  Betjlna,  837,  888.  Aiab  BncajnpnjBnta  in  Bib 
pliun,  338.  Channel  of  tlie  JUfid ;  (Ufficol^  cl  crossing,  333.  EQmleb,  padtlan,  833. 
Otber  tUI^^s  in  ^Iit,  339.  Na'flrfth,  threBhing-floora,  339.  Line  of  bille,  339. 
Tfimrali,  340.  View  of  plaia  of  Eadraelon,  840.  EodbT,  Eadm;  BiO.  Pub  down  to- 
WHTda  eaateni  base  of  Tabor,  340.  Meet  trHvelling  Jews,  340.  Wady  Sherfir  at  south- 
ern base  of  Tabor,  840.  Auotber  Y/a^  at  the  eastora  base  comitig  from  Eb&D  et- 
T^ar,  340.  Tie  two  Qnile  and  form  Wadj  cl-Btreh,  340.  FoUow  up  the  valley  to 
the  Kb^Q,  340,  S41.  Arabs  SublUh,  341.  Way  to  LAbieh;  by  mistake  we  makes 
circuit,  341. 

ifag  ISlh.  Sheikh  of  LCibieh  goes  with  us  as  guide,  341.  Ba^,  Ard  el-Ahmar, 
341.  Hiy'ar  en-Nuar£ny,  342.  View,  villages  and  Wadys,  343.  Not  the  place  visited 
by  Arcalftia,  342,  Irbid,  Selh-Ariel,  Arbda,  Jewish  architecture,  842,  343.  Wady 
el-Ham^ra,  its  deep  chasm,  34a  Fortified  caverns,  EBl'at  Ibn  Ma'^,  343.  Other 
caverns,  343.  Oni  path  of  1838;  the  fioand  foontain,  344.  Wadj^  pl^n  e1-Gha- 
weir,  EMn  Minyeh,  344.  'Ain  et-lin,  fertile  tract,  clover,  344.  Kuios  near  by  est«n. 
fiive,  345.  Pass  over  the  point  of  the  promontory,  ancient  nqucduct,  346.  etr-Tabighoh, 
immense  fountains,  346.  Ancient  reservrar  for  rai^ng  a  head  of  water,  84[i,  846. 
Arab  Qucampmenf,  346.  Tell  Hum,  overgrown  mth  thistles,  346.  Principal  ruin  a 
Jewish  synagogue,  346.  Turn  up  west  almost  without  path,  346.  Clnsters  of  black 
volcanic  roc^  like  ruins,  347.  Bit  KeF4zeli,  snd  slight  ruins,  847.  Not  Chonmn,  347. 
CAPERNAnM,  probably  situated  at  Khfta  Minyeh;  arguments,  347-364,  Tiewa  of 
enrly  travellers,  3B4r-3E8.— SeiitatiEo,  probably  at  et-Xabi^ah,  868,  8B9. — Choradn, 
probably  at  Tell-Hfim,  359,  3G0. 

'We  pass  up  by  our  former  path  to  the  Damascna  road,  and  then  go  north,  361. 
Ja'fineh,  high  ate,  361.  Aid  el-Khait,  lake  of  the  Hflleh,  361,  862.~Jlfoj  19«.  Our 
rood  high  along  the  declivity  of  the  western  mountain,  362.  Fii'im,  village  and  Wady, 
362.  Mughar,  362.  Enb&'a,  and  Wodya,  363.  Kae^n,  ruin,  363.  Descend  to 
mouth  of  Wady  Hendaj  and  plahi,  364.  Road  to  Kedes ;  ascend  the  hilU,  364.  Tarn 
off  to  Tell  Ehureibeh  with  nuns,  364.  High  and  wghtly  poaition,  364.  Probably  the 
ate  of  Haier  at  Naphtoli,  865.  Historical  Notices,  365,  3C6.— Pass  on  to  Kedes,  866. 
PositJon,  fouutdus,  366,  367.  PMn  has  no  outlet,  367.  East«m  declivity  of  the 
whole  repon  descends  by  four  plateeus,  867.  Antiquifdea;  Jewish  stractares,  laige 
saieopho^,  367,  368.  Kedah  of  Naphtali,  363.  Historical  Notices,  868,  869.  Pass 
on  to  Meis  oI-jEbcl,  869. 

Afnjl  20il,  Way  from  Meia  northwaida,  369,  870.  Western  view,  TibMn,  370. 
Eastern  view,  the  Hflleh,  370.  Hflnin,  position,  ancient  fortreaa,  870,  871.  Probably 
Beth-Rfhdb,  371,  372.  Paaa  along  on  high  ground,  373.  Abil,  ano.  Aid,  on  right, 
372.  el-MutaUeh,  373,  Kefr  Kily  on  left,  373.  Brow  of  Meij  'Ayfia,  373.  Way 
through  the  Meij,  373,  374,  Ploughing  and  pastures,  374.  Fountain  of  the  Mstj, 
374.  Strike  across  to  Tell  Dibbb,  374.  Probable  site  i^  Ijoa,  375.  Pass  on  towards 
Hasbelja,  small  plain,  375.  Ibl,  876.  Valley  of  the  Haahftny,  376.  Lower  ridge  of 
Hermon,  876,  Gorge  of  Wady  Shib'a,  376.  Rnined  Khan  in  the  valley,  876.  The 
ford;  Wady  BiSsSs,  876.  Aacend  the  Wady  to  Hasbaiya,  377,  Mr  Thomson  awaidng 
ns;  he  becomes  my  companion,  377.    John  Wortabet,  377. 

Dr  Smith  retorna  home,  877.  My  illness,  877.  Cream-coloured  pigeons,  877.— 
Public  worship,  377,  878.  lEssionary  station,  878,— Visit  the  great  fonntsin,  beauty 
of  the  spot  destroyed,  378.  No  stream  above  m  summer,  878.  The  Wlumen  pita,  on 
the  western  declivity,  379.  Basembie  weUsi  nsea  of  the  Mtumen,  87».  View  of 
Hasbaiya  and  of  Jebel  eah-Sheikh,  879. 
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Wacly  et-Teim  tlie  earllett  aeat  of  the  Ctuzes,  3S0.  Poeitlon  of  HasbeiTa,  amplii- 
Iheatw  of  hills,  380.  Views  of  the  town,  380,  381.  VinejBcdB,  DOn,  process  of 
maibg,  381.  The  Emir,  881.  Druie  Khalwat  el-BiyHd  on  aouthera  hill,  381,  383. 
'Aia  KQnjeii,  382.  Simweija,  382.  Other  vilkgee,  882.  Elevation  of  varions 
points,  383. 


SECTION    IS. 

F&ou  Habbbita  to  Bahub  Aia>  back. 
Pagea  884^18. 

Unqniet  state  of  the  Dmzes,  reports  of  robberies,  831.  Obtain  letter  and  men  Srom 
Drnze  Sheikh,  384.-3%  35/A.  Tokens  of  raio,  slight  showers,  385.  Way  by  Kan- 
kaba  to  EilrgbQi,  385.  Low  swell  or  spar  from  Lebanon,  throngh  which  the  LitSoy 
breaks  bj  a  chasm  above  Biiighi^,  S85,  386.  Way  to  Belftt,  along  the  chasm  of  the 
river  broken  through  another  spar;  exciting  ride,  SSG.  Bel^t  and  chasm  ai^oi^iit, 
386,  887.  The  Webr,  hyrax  Sjriacns,  conj  of  Scripture,  887.  The  Khutweh,  387. 
Neby  Hasktn,  887.  Jadeideh,  388.  Bevisit  Tell  Dibb!n  and  aacend  to  Khiyam,  888. 
View,  388, 

MaySGti.  Way  to  the  H(lleh,388,  889.  Steps  or  offieta  in  the  northern  plain,  389. 
Deep  channel  of  the  Haeb^ny,  Luweizeh,  and  fonutalna,  889.  Basalt  r^on,  389. 
el-Qh()JBr,  390.  Tell  el-Kady,  390-393.  Large  fonntaios  and  stream,  390,  391.  Po- 
sition and  form  of  the  Tell,  391.  Not  a  crater,  391.  Traces  of  mina,  393.  Stream 
is  called  Leddin,  perhaps  Rom  Dan,  892.  This  the  site  of  Baa ;  Historical  Notices, 
392,  393.    Villages  in  sight,  393.    Parched  gram,  393. 

The  Hcleh,  excnrslon  into,  893-896.  Difneh,  Daphne,  393.  Larga  oak  fiill  of 
birds'  nests,  39i.  el-Mansfiry,  394.  Many  canals  from  the  Leddin,  mills,  maoy  bees, 
394.  Ford  the  B^nias  river,  and  the  Leddin,  394.  Junction  of  all  the  streams,  39S. 
Kelativa  size,  395.  Character  of  the  plam  and  marsh,  895,  896.  Retom  to  el-Man- 
Bfiry,  896, 

Way  to  Bani&s,  396.  Country  around,  396.  We  meet  no  robbers,  396,  397. 
Terrace  of  BSntas,  397.    Jebel  Heish,  398. 

May  27(S.  Escoraion  to  the  lake  Phiala,  898.  Wady  Za'4reh,  398.  'Ajn  Knn- 
yeh,  393.  Goat-village  MoE&Jy,  899.  Lake  FMaia;  character,  stagoant  waters, 
frogs,  leeches,  899.  No  groimd  for  supposing  a  connection  with  the  Jordan,  400.  Now 
caUed  er-IUm  and  el-Ein,  400.  SmaU  kke  high  on  eah-Sheikh,  400.  n.  Merj  Ya- 
fflry,  400.  Mejdel  Shems,  400.  Way  to  Sheikh  'Othman  Hazfliy,  its  oaks,  401. 
Chasm  above  Jnbbaia,  head  of  Wadj  KhOahabeh,  401,  403.  Euin  Haifliy,  not  H<aor, 
102.  KiU'at  Subeibeh,  a  great  and  well  preserved  fortress,  402-404,  Interior  citadel, 
403.     Return  to  Banias,  404. 

BABiAiB,  poaiyon  beaofifnl  and  nniqae,  404,  405.  Wild  animala,  40B.  Three 
Wadye,  'Asal,  EhOshUbeb,  and  Za'flrah,  406,  406.  Great  ToaDtun,  not  from  under 
Jebel  esh-Sbeikii,  406.  Ancient  ranmm,  406.  lascriptioQa,  107.  Ancient  legend  of 
a  oonnection  wifli  Pbiala,  407.  Another  fonnlain  near,  108.— Village  of  Biniis,  408. 
The  citadel,  408,  409.     Ancient  Paneai,  409.     Historical  Notiofla,  409-112. 

8ou[«eBof  the  Jordan,  and  streams  above  and  in  the  Hflleh,  412.  Not  the  re- 
motest, hnt  the  largest  fountains,  regarded  as  the  source  413. 
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Mag  28a.  Way  to  and  np  WaSy  efr-Teim,  413.  'Am  Ehorwa'ah,  413.  Visit  to 
Ka'Bt  Bustra,  temples,  Ft  riddle,  414.  Wady  and  'Ain  SBrMjib,  41S.  Waay  Khn- 
reibeli,  415.  RialiBijet  el-Fakhar,  41E,  416.  I«  pottery,  416.  Way  to  ffibbiiriyeh, 
416.  Great  Wajy  Shib'a,  416.  Village  Shib'a,  its  many  goats,  416.  Hibblriyeh  ; 
andent  temple,  measm^meiits,  417.  'Ain  Jilrta,  418,  Reach  Hasbaiya,  418.  Eleva- 
tion of  rarions  places,  418. 


SECTION    S. 

Fsou  Hasbsiya.  to  Dauaeous. 
Pages  419-472. 

Rontfia  Co  Damaacae,  419. — Man  ^'■'-  '^"■^  P^'*??  delays,  419.  Crou  Wady  et- 
Teim  ;  fonntuas  on  western  declivity,  420.  Ridgs  ed-Dabar,  separating  tbe  Eael>lny 
end  tbe  Litfinj,  420.  Rosd  along  the  top,  420.  Wall  of  Lebanon,  Tanm  NUia,  421. 
Lower  ridges  at  the  base  of  Lebanon,  421.  Chasm  of  the  Ltlioy,  421.  Arrive  at 
Tilhmm-,  422.  The  Kflweb,  a  natmal  bridge,  422.  Wild  Bconery,  422,  428.  The 
bridge,  428.  Proceed  towards  Neby  Siifa ;  oovmtry  awiond,  424.  Top  of  ridge  ed- 
Dahai',  424.  Meij  Shembeh  and  environs,  426.  Libbeiya,  426.  Neby  SOfa,  called 
also  TheUh&tha,  426.  Ancient  temple,  measaremenCs,  426.  Upper  basin  of  Wady 
et-Teim,  426,  427. 

June  1st.  Way  from  Neby  SMa  towards  Dahar  el-Ahmar,  fonntain,  427,  428.— 
Information  obtained :  Mohaiditheli,  428.  Lba  of  hills  and  slda  valley  from  bead  of 
Wady  et-Teim  to  the  BiSka'a  at  'Aiijar,  428.  Places  along  the  western  hills,  428,  429. 
Places  along  the  foot  of  Anti-Lebanon,  429,  Great  Damascus  road,  429,  430.  This 
valley  from  Wady  et-Teim  almost  unknown,  490.  Eidge  ed-Dahar  not  a  spur,  430.— 
We  torn  off  to  Eieheiya,  480.  Its  powtion,  431.  Jebel  esh-Sbeikh  near  at  baud,  431. 
Ila  lower  western  ridge,  and  valley  above,  481.  Summit  visited  by  Rev.  Mr  Porter, 
Fuins,  432.  Its  elevation,  432. — Damascus  load  from  RJLsbeiya,  432.  'Aiba,  scattered 
remains  of  an  ancient  temple,  433.  Koute  by  Kefr  Eflh,  433.  Fine  basin,  often  a  lake, 
433.  Elevatioi^  Kefr  Kilk,  434,  Road  by  Deir  el-'Ashftyir;  ascend  a  ridge,  484. 
Druze  horseman,  story  of  robbers,  434.  Tiim  off  to  EQk!ile!i,  436.  Ancient  t«mple, 
measurements,  485,  43(5,  Bnrkusb  and  its  ruins  not  visited,  136.  Betnm  north 
throngh  Iho  mountiuns,  486,  487,  View  of  the  plateaa  of  Zebedfiiiy,  487,  Deir  ol- 
'Asbajir;  ancient  temple,  raeasuremenls,  437,  438.    Harmon  girded  with  temples,  438. 

Jiauind.  Mr  Thomson  returns  to  Hasbeiya,  adventure,  438,  439.  Our  way  to 
Dlmas,  'Ain  and  Wady  Moithelin,  Dimfc,  439,  Tho  Sahra,  desert  plain,  438,  440. 
fine  fountain,  el-'Arrlid,  440.  Ridges  and  valleys,  440,  View  of  Damascus  and  its 
plain,  441,  Descend  to  el-Meiieb,  441. — Eastern  declivity  of  Anti-Lebanon,  its  char- 
*oter,  441. — Approach  to  the  ait;,  avcnnes,  earth-walls,  441.  Canals,  442.  BSb  es- 
Snr^,  442.  Lodge  with  Rev.  Mr  Eobson,  442,  Protestant  missions,  442.  Myoocn- 
pations,  442.    Public  worship,  442,  443.    Dr  MeshSka  and  Ant6n  Bulad,  448, 

Dauasodb. 
Thb  Puin,  bi/-Ghdtah.— SowkiwiM.     Western  ridge,  Jebel  Easylln,  Jebel  Tenl- 
yeh,  448,  444,    Jebel  Aswad  and  Jebel  Mini'a  on  the  south,  444.    On  the  east,  lakes 
and  mountains,  445.— BfoWo™,  446,— reib,  445,  446.^Soil,  446. 
Vot.  III.--B* 
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KrvEna  and  Fodvtaihs,  il6.  Tbe  Barada,  146.  Ito  canals  on  the  north  and 
soatb,  446,  447.  Is  tlio  imcieDt  ChTysarrhaas,  447.  Probahlj  also  the  Amann  (oi 
Mono),  447.— The  A'waj,  probatly  the  ancient  Pharpar;  its  course,  447,  448.— Vflri- 
ons  fonntains,  448,  449.     Artificial  fonntajna  or  walla,  for  irrigaUon,  449,  450. 

The  Lakes,.  4BO-452.  The  two  northern  fed  by  tho  Barada,  450.  Eitant  and 
character,  461.  Tbe  third  or  sontiiem  lake  receiTSS  the  A'waj,  451.  Villagea,  451. 
Ruins  east  of  the  lakes,  462.  - 

AaniorLTDRE.    FBUrre. — Varions  products,  452     Tree'  and  fruits,  462. 

The  Cot.- Geogr.  position,  453.  Populatiun  153  414.  Lies  moatly  south  of 
the  liver  I  its  farm,  454.  The  stisets,  454  Houaea  the  laterior  aomeldmea  splendid, 
455.  Eonae  of  the  British  consul,  455,156  Thp  oasUe  moaka,  KbSns,  456.  Ba- 
lars,  456,  457.  Manufaotarss,  commaroe  167  Hatha,  45'  158.  Coffee-houses,  458. 
Mound  before  the  eastern  gate ;  wide  vien  458  The  Meidiui,  469.  Tbe  Meij  and 
ita  streams,  459.  Hospital  for  pilgrims,  469  Horse  bazar  wild  horses,  45S>.  Haga 
plane  tree,  459,  460.  Dogs,  their  habits  460  Abunlince  of  water  j  eiil9,  460.  All 
jealous  of  their  rights,  460.  Mosqititos  dampness,  4b0  High  clogs  or  pattens,  160, 
161.— Churches,  161. 

AsiHjtn-iEfl.- Tbe  castle,  161.  The  ancient  wall,  461,  462.  Church  of  St.  John, 
now  mosk  of  tiie  Ommiades,  462.  Many  aacient  colunms,  463.  The  street  called 
'  StTBJght,"  463.    The  canals  ancient^  463,    No  aqaeduots,  463.     Coins,  464. 

HistoRT.— Damascus  io  the  Old  Testament,  164,  465.  Under  the  Greeks  and 
Syro-Greek  dominion,  465,  466.  Under  the  Romans,  in  the  New  Testament,  and 
later,  466,  467.    Under  MasKm  mle,  467,  468, 

Places  near   DAiiAacns Salihijah,  469. — Kubbet  SeijSr,   celebrated  proapect, 

469,  470. — Helbon,  position  and  description,  171,  472,  Probably  tie  Udhoa  of  Sorip- 
tnte;  its  wine  still  famona,  472,— Hureiry,  472. 


SECTION    XI. 

From  DAMAsotta  to  Ba'albbk.  , 

Pages  «78-53T. 

Third  portion  of  tlie  journey ;  Mr  Robson  becomes  my  companion ;  arrangement*, 
178. — JtaieTth.  Setting  off;  Mr  Porter  accompanies  oa  for  some  distance  ;  oostom-bouso 
cfflcars,  173.  Kubbet  Seijiirand  its  magnificent  prospect,  473,  474.  Meet  tbe  Britiah 
consul,  474,  Dummar  ;  roads,  474.  Way  to  Bessima,  whitish  hills,  the  Sabra,  471, 
BeasSma,  171,  475.  Long  ridge  extends  to  Mei^n,  476.  Course  of  the  Barada,  roada, 
Tillages,  175,  Below  Besalma  is  a  tunnel,  but  no  road,  175.  Perhi^s  for  irrigation, 
476.  Boad  above  Bes^ma,  chasm,  small  fountain,  176.  Ftjeh  and  great  fountaia  ; 
remainsof  temples,  176,  477.  Stream  ia  larger  than  the  Barada  above)  reckoned  as 
the  source  of. the  Barada,  477.  Valley  and  adjacent  ridges,  477,  478.  Villages  ,■  el- 
Kefr,  ruins  of  a  temple,  478,  Silk  Wady  Barada,  478.  Narrow  pass,  bridge,  178. 
Remains  of  an  ancient  city,  necropolis,  ancient  excavated  road,  479,  480,  Latin  in- 
scriptioiis,  480,  181.  Wely  of  Neby  Hahil(Abel),181.  Site  of  ^iifa,  482.  Historical 
Notioos,  482-484,— Ascend  tlia  valley  to  south  end  of  the  plain  of  Zebediny,  and  en- 
camp, 484,  185.     Again  on  plateau  of  Deir  el-'Asiiayir,  185.    Ridges  adjacent,  485. 
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Junem.  CrftrdensofZebedftii}',  4B5.  Blfidan  and  TiUagea,  485,  496.  ChBractei 
of  the  plain,  436,  Loftiest  peak  of  Anti-LcbsnoQ  praper  near  Blfidan,  486.  Plain  of 
Sfirgiiaya,  Wady  Yatflifeh,  486.  'Ain  Hamar  a,nd  atream,  48G,  487.  Blttdin  and 
monnl^ii,  487.  Attempt  to  croas  the  plain ;  turn  bach,  487.  Take  guide,  and  cross 
tigber  np,  487, 488.  Sonrce  of  the  Barada,  483.  Batniay,  488.  Ascend  a  spnr  ;  top 
of  high  Tvesteru  ridge,  488.  View  beck  ;  country  towards  Helbon,  489.  View  sooth, 
■  and  west,  489.  Wady  el-Kiini  and  road  from  Damascus  to  BeiHlt,  189,  490,  Descend 
into  and  joia  tho  Beirflt  road  m  tlie  Sahil  Judeideh,  490.  1(3  position  and  desert  na- 
tore,  490,  491.  Series  of  ridgea  and  plateaus  behind  us,  491.  Wady  Za'rir,  491. 
Becomaa  Wady  Harir,  and  extends  to  the  BQka'a,  491.  Small  Khln,  492.  Line  of 
hills  and  side  valley  connecting  with  Wady  et-Teim,  492.  Mejdel ;  adventnrB  of  mule 
and  dogs,  492.  Ancient  temple,  its  strikmg  position,  492,  493.  Described,  493,  494, 
Another  temple  at  Zekweb,  494.  View  from  temple  at  M^del,  494,  496.  Conrae  of 
the  Beirfit  road,  495.  Ruins  of  'Anjar,  496,  496.  Plundered  by  the  crusaders,  496. 
Ancient  Chaka  under  L^aium,  497.  Great  fountaio.  Neba'  'Anjar,  49S.  Intermitting  ? 
198.  Reckoned  as  the  sotirce  of  the  Lttany,  499.  AlluTial  plain  of  the  BQka'a,  499. 
is  B.  vast  mountain  cleft,  499. 

Jane  Slh.  Keep  along  the  base  of  Anti-Lebanon,  499.  Neba'  Shemsin,  SOO.  Hlgb 
Tell,  and  a  further  line  of  hills,  farming  a  ^de  valley,  600.  Roads  from  Zebed&ny, 
villages,  600,  501.  Dele  el-GhuiJil;  remains  of  anc.  temple,  601.  Misy,  mhis; 
Wady  and  village  Yahfflfeh,  501.  Neby  Shit,  602.  Main  road  trom  ZebedSny  to 
Ba'albek,  502.  Here  western  ridge  of  Anti-Lebanon  terminat«s,  603.  The  BJika'a 
further  north,  503.  Way  to  Ba'albek ;  villages ;  upper  road  from  ZebedSny,  603. 
We  pass  down  by  'Ain  Buiday,  404.  Another  road  from  Mlsy  norttiwards  lies  m  the 
great  plain,  604.  Ancient  q^nanies;  enormous  stone,  605.  Position  of  the  temples 
of  Ba'albek ;  ancient  city  wall,  605.  Fonntun  of  Ba'albek,  506.  ElevatioD,  606. 
Encamp  near  the  temples,  506. 

The  Teuples. 

General  remarks,  507.  Want  of  preparation  in  travellers,  507.  Plan  luid  ont- 
Une,  608. 

The  Great  Temple,  609-614.  For&x,  509.  Inscriptions,  509.  Pavilions,  609. 
Great  portal,  609. — Heragoa,  court,  510. — Greai  ^ladrangle,  510.  ExedrE,  etc.  610, 
611. — PtrialsU ;  number,  order,  and  size  of  the  columns,  511.  Coltrains  broken  away 
for  the  iron  cramps,  611.  Walla  on  which  the  columns  stand,  611,  612.  StriUng 
remains,  513. — Suittrvdioni,  612-514.  On  the  west,  the  enormous  TMSioB,  512,  513, 
On  the  north,  613.    Vaulted  passages,  613.     Face  of  the  northern  wall,  613,  614. 

Lesser  Temple,  614-616.  Its  position,  514.  Maaaarements  and  colnmna,  514, 
616.    Scolptured  ceihng  of  colonnade,  615.    Great  portal,  its  exceeding  beauty,  615, 

616,  The  cdla,  ila  interior  described,  616. 

General  Featcbes,   516.     Present  entrance,  516,  517.     Wonderful  symmetry, 

617.  Compared  with  temples  of  Athens  and  Thebes,  617. 
Shall  Cibcour  Tfctri^,  617,  518. 

HisToET,  518-627.  Heliopolis,  '  City  of  the  Sun,'  618.  Not  Baal-gad,  nor 
Baalath,  619.  Prah.  the  Bflad  ^wn  of  the  prophet  Amos,  519,  520.  Coins  of  tho 
city,  620.  Great  temple  referred  to  Antoninus  Pius,  620.  Testunony  of  coins,  531. 
Was  a  Pantheon,  621.  The  martyr  Geladnua,  521,  622.  Constantine  destroys  the 
temple  of  Venus  at  Afka,  and  establishes  a  church  and  bishopric  at  Heliopolis,  632. 
Relura  to  heathenism  tmder  Julian,  623,  533.     Christianity  restored,  523.    Mubam- 
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medon  conquest,  623.  Th«  oity  <i»t  appears  as  Ba'albek  aai  as  a  fortress,  624.  Ko- 
tioes  by  Arabina  vritei^  524-526.  Ba'albek  tuikuown  to  the  earliest  Frank  travellers, 
626,     Later  notaoes,  626,  52T.    Great  work  of  Wood  and  Dantins,  627. 


SKCTION   XII. 

Fbou  Ba'akdes  by  Blbles  to  el-Edbn. 

Pftgea  528-569. 

North  of  Ba'albek  the  BQfca'a  changes  Ks  eharaoter,  628. — Jane  10(4,  Departure, 
cemetery,  628.  Immense  slops  eitendiog  down  west  tmni  Anti-Lebanon,  628,  639. 
Nahleh,  ancient  temple,  529.  Sepolchres,  629.  Andont  aqnednct,  630.  Way  to 
Wady  YOnin,  630.  Lone  colnnin  in  the  plun,  630,  Northern  portion  of  tie  eaetsm 
dediii^  of  Lebanon,  680,  631.    Names  of  norOiem  Lebanon,  63X.    Beem  el-Hadeth, 

63 1.  Higher  tract,  wBtBT-shed  of  the  BQk&'a,  631.    Leb«eh,  fonntaia,  basin,  village, 

632.  Ancient  Libo  or  Lgio,  583. 

June  11(4.     Follow  the  canal  for  a  time  ;  tnm  np  to  'Ain,  not  the  Aia  of  Scriptnr«, 

633.  634.  Deep  ravme  and  brook,  Fikeh,  634.  View  rf  lake,  634.  RAa  Ba'albek, 
684.  A  poor  village,  once  on  important  pl&ce,  534,  536.  Enins  of  chorcbes,  635. 
Probably  andent  Ccma,  686-637.  Way  to  the  fountains  of  the  Orontaa,  desert  tract, 
637.  Chasm  of  the  Nahr  Lebwch,  537,  538.  Fonntuns  at  the  base  of  Lebanon,  on 
the  east  of  the  stream,  63S.  Historical  Notices  of  the  foantains,  539.  The  Monks' 
cavem,  Deir  Mtkr  Maron,  639,  640.  Monument  of  Hurmul,  singnlar  and  inexplicable, 
640-642.  Sculptures,  hunting-scenes,  641.  View  from  it,  642.  Way  to  Bibleb, 
desert  and  covered  with  loose  trap,  542,  643.  Itibleh  at  the  elbow  of  the  Orontes,  643. 
The  ford,  the  village,  643.  View ;  termmation  of  Lebanon  and  Anti-Leban<»i,  Hfir- 
mnl,  644.    Ancient  StblaA,  644.    Historical  Notices,  644-616. 

The  BiSki'a,  its  character,  Ctefaypia,  646. — Lebanon,  character  of  its  eastern  de- 
clivity, summits  and  elevation,  466,  647.  Anti-Lebanon,  ita  character,  elevation, 
lidges,  647.  Plains  or  ba^ns,  lakes,  647.  In  Lebanon  only  one  lake,  Birket  Yem- 
mdneh,  648.  Traces  of  volcanic  agency  more  abnndant  in  Anti-Lebanon,  MS. — 
Valley  of  Uie  Orontes,  ita  character,  648,  649.  Lake  of  Eedelor  Hums,  649.  CrriGB: 
Apamea,  now  at  KWat  el-Mudlk,  660.  Lariaa,  now  Seijllr  or  Shaiiar,  5B0.  HamalA, 
now  Hamah,  661.  ArrSaaa,  now  Kestnn,  661.  Emaa,  now  Hmnf^  661-653.  Its 
mound  or  Tell,  663,  664.  Laodioea  in  Lebanon,  now  at  Tell  Neby  Mindan,  564,  665. 
Paradieta,  now  old  JAsieh,  666. 

June  12lh.  Reasons  for  not  proceeding  further  nortli,  666,  557.  Set  off  for  el- 
Hnsn,  around  the  north  end  of  Lebanon,  657.  Plwn  well  tilled,  'Ain  et-Tannllr  and 
stream,  557.  Baweidah,  volcam'c  region,  557.  Gradual  ascent^  view  of  Hums  and 
lake,  668.  Character  of  the  region,  668.  Ruined  villages,  653.  Singular  tomb,  567, 
668.  Descend  into  Wady  Kh^d,  Sne  brook,  669.  Proceed  dotti  the  fertile  valley,  559. 
Arab  cemeteries,  659.  Extreme  northern  point  of  Lebanon,  669,  560.  Fine  plain  or 
basin,  el-Bokei'a,  669,  660.  Nohr  el-Reb!r,  560.  Koads,  and  bridges  over  it^  660. 
Mardiy  ground ;  we  make  a  eircoit  towards  the  north,  661.  Ruined  villages,  cattle, 
boffalos,  661.  Fountains,  road  from  Hmns  to  Tripoly,  661.  Tillage,  noble  fields  of 
wheat,  661.  Encamp  at  the  foot  of  tbe  castle  hill,  661.  Cheapness  of  provisions,  e6L 
A  min  near  our  tent,  561,  562.     Character  of  Uie  region  we  had  passed  over,  662. 
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Jane  lilh.  The  fortress  el-Hnsn,  its  position  oommaiids  an  important  pas*,  663. 
Described,  563,  563,  View  ftom  it  east  acd  weal,  lake  of  Hums  and  flie  Mediterra- 
nean, 668,  664.  Also  Bug  Safita,  564.  TiUages  in  aight,  564.  Viaited  oolj  by 
recent  travelleTB,  666.  Present  atmcture  not  o!der  than  the  times  of  the  Saracens,  665, 
Historical  Notices,  666.     Perhapa  the  Maramga  of  Ptolamj,  566,  667. 

The  WiTEK-sBED,  east  of  el-Hnsn,  567.    The  Orontes  might  be  bronght  acToas 


f  Hm&iH,  was  this  great  depression  between  Lebanon  and 


it,  668. 
Tni 
the  Nnsairiyeh 


SECTION   XIII. 

Fbom  bl-Httbn  by  WAT  OB  tkb  Obdabs  to  Bsibiit. 
Pages  570-626. 

Plan  to  go  from  el-Hora  by  'Akk&r  to  the  ceilara,  frustrated,  670. — June  14/S. 
Leave  e!-Hnan,  570.  Notch  and  valley  northwest,  670,  571.  Convent  MUr  Ji^ia, 
mach  frequented,  671.  Proceed  down  the  valley,  572.  Large  intermitting  fountMn, 
the  Sabbatical  river  of  Josepboa,  672.  March  of  Titns,  Aroiea  ("Atka),  and  Rapha- 
niea,  672-574.  Reeling  rilk,  674.  Leave  valley,  go  eonthweat;  Tell  el-Hauab,  674. 
Neba' el-'Arfia,  574.  Lower  fertile  phdn,  574,  676.  Villagea,  676.  Road  from  Huin« 
cornea  In,  576.  Natr  el-Kebir  and  Jiar  el-Abyad,  ancient  Eleidterus,  676,  576.  Way 
towards  Heilela,  676,  No  road  to  'Akklir ;  we  turn  off  towards  Sheikh  MnhatDmed, 
576,  Nahr  'Akklr,  677.  Encamp  below  Sheikh  Muhammad,  577.  White  oleanders, 
57T,  578. 

June  15th.  Disappointment ;  proceed  towards  Tripoly,  678.  '^ages  on  hiUa  on 
tte  left,  678.  'Atka  and  its  Tell,  578,  679.  Ancient  Area,  seat  of  the  AiiHei,  679. 
Historical  Notioea,  579-681.  Streams  north  of  Tripoly,  583.  Leave  the  road  to  Tri- 
poly, and  go  east  of  Jebel  Tnrbul,  682.  Villages,  682.  Nabr  B&rid,  ford  ;  deep  and 
rushing  cnrrent,  682.     Its  soniee,  683,     Region  between  Jebel  Tnrbal  and  Lebanon, 

683,  Wady  HWn  and  village,  583.  'Ayfin  'AebAsb,  583.  Another  road  to  Tripoly ; 
turn  off  again  near  Erdy,  633,  684.  Ford  lia  river  Reshain,  684.  Zogharta,  584,— 
Strike  the  great  load  from  Tripoly  to  the  cedars  and  Ba,'a!hek,  684.     Wady  Ju'ait, 

684.  Chasm  through  lowest  ridge  of  Lebanon,  684.  Villages,  684,  First  plateau  of 
the  TaoQDtatn,  684.  View ;  plain  along  the  base  of  Lebanon,  separated  from  the  sea 
by  a  ridge,  684,  685,  Gorge  of  Wady  Hsrfioa,  585.  Way  almost  impassable,  686, 
'Ain  Harins,  eacamp,  686.    View ;  delightful  evening,  585,  586. 

Jme  16(i.  Still  in  the  chasm,  586.  Higher  plateau  of  the  tnonnlidn,  686.  Well 
watered,  crops  backward,  field  of  potatoes,  686.  Ebden,  fine  fountain  ;  not  Eden,  686, 
687.    Way  to  the  cedars,  fonntams,  687.     Gulf  of  the  Kadisha,  687,  588. 

The  Ckdahs,  588.  SitnaOon  and  character  of  the  grove,  688.  No  two  travellers 
connt  the  trees  alike,  688,  589.  Number  of  old  trees  constantly  diminishing,  589. 
The  spot  held  sacKd,  altars,  cbapel,  589,  690.  The  cedara  stand  in  a  vast  amphithe- 
atre, 690.  Elevation,  691.  Tbe  cedar  of  Lebanon  celebrated  in  Scripture  ;  its  usca, 
691,  592.  Ancient  cedar  forests  deatroyed,  592.  Still  many  tracts  of  cedars  faithar 
north  1  ELrenberg's  testimony,  692,  693.— Name  of  the  ridge  above  the  cedars ;  not 
Jebel  Mnkhmel,  which  is  known  only  in  Tripoly  as  a  name  for  the  highest  peak,  593. 
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Leave  &a  eedara ;  gnlT  of  (be  Kadlsha,  B94,  Tliwfi  branches ;  cross  two  and  turn 
boob,  S94.  Rood  along  the  cliBim  to  Bsherreb,  694,  S9S.  Position,  fertility,  female 
beggare,  696.  Fralility  of  Lebanon  cauaed  by  the  abundance  of  wBtera,  696.  Way 
across  the  olmsm ;  convent  M^  SerUs,  Seetlen,  69G,  S96.  Deep  gorge  now  oa  our 
right ;  convent,  villages,  696.  Other  fields  of  potatoos,  696.  HaBrfln,  encainp,  696. 
Position,  new  chtBch,  596, 697.  Splendid  view  of  the  deep  gorge  and  Ita  upper  por- 
tion, 697. 

June  nih.  Risgingof  be%  69S.  Set  off  on  road  towardi  Hadith,  698.  Convents 
and  villages,  698.  Deir  Ean^lbiii,  £98,  699.  Leave  road  to  Hadtth  and  ascend  sonth- 
west,  699.  Table  land ;  chasm  of  Wady  Daweir,  699.  Loner  ragged  ridge  of  Leba* 
HOD,  699.  Wady  Hariaa,  699.  Alpine  pass;  snow,  600.  Wady  TaanOrh  and  vQ- 
lages  below  on  the  right,  600.  Wa^  Bushrith,  Arf  'Akliik,  600,  High  region,  Gna 
news ;  narrow  rocky  plain,  600.  Patches  of  snow  ;  Arabs,  601.  Battlemented  hill 
and  snow,  601.  A  road  jnst  north  leading  aver  to  Ba'albek,  601,  Lofty  apor  and 
blow  over  'Akarab ;  Jebel  Sunnin,  601,  602.  Descend  int«  the  great  Wady  el-Mn- 
gheiyireh,  and  reach  'AkAish,  602.  Village ;  road  to  Ba'albek,  inscriptions,  602. 
CharactOT  of  this  Wady,  608.  Leave  'Akfirsh,  ehallow  cavem  and  fountain,  603. 
Peculiar  fomifltion  of  valleys  with  a  terrace  on  esch  ade,  603.  Pass  down  southweat 
on  left  hand  terrace,  603.  Turn  southeast  into  Wady  e1-Mnneitirah  ;  village  of  same 
name,  wine-prees,  603.  Notices  of  the  village,  604.  Route  to  the  Bflka'a,  SOi.  Up- 
per recess  of  the  valley  ;  cavem,  fonutaina,  604,  605.  Waterfalls,  605.  Romed  tem- 
ple oppodte,  Syenite  colnmns,  60S,  606.  These  the  sources  of  the  Nahr  IbcaMm,  the 
ancient  Adonit ;  and  this  the  temple  of  Venas  at  Apheea,  606.  Historical  Notices, 
606,  607.    Pass  on  to  Afia,  Apheat/  encamp,  607,  608. 

Jme  im.  Virit  ruins  at  Zawblb,  608,  Noblo  view,  608,  609.  Retnm  to  road ; 
ascMid  high  ridge  on  our  left,  609.  Descend  and  folbm  down  Wady  Shebrilh,  609. 
Baan  of  the  Nahr  d-Kelb,  609,  610.  Neba'  el-'Asal,  610.  Chasm  of  Neba'  ol-Leben  j 
natnral  bridge,  610.  Stream  imder  it  from  fouutaiu,  610,  611.  Arch  of  the  bridge 
and  measuremeDts,  611.  Way  to  Fnkra ;  water-shed  and  canal,  Nahr  Satib,  611,  613. 
Rnins  at  Ii\ikra,  613,  Andefit  temple,  singnlar  tract  of  joc!i:s,  612,  613,  Other  en- 
dosores,  613.  Way  to  Mezra'ah,  614.  Crosa  the  deep  and  romantic  gnlf  of  the 
SalSb,  614.  Sun  riring  in  the  weat,  616.  Villages  and  inulbercy  orchards  j  way  to 
'Ajeltfin ;  enoamp,  616. 

Jme  19lJL  EearawSn,  Its  character,  thrift,  and  quiet,  616.  Shuweir,  616. — Last 
day  of  travel ;  riew  of  the  sea,  616,  617.  Way  to  the  coast ;  viHagea  and  oonvents, 
617.  'AiuTamh,  Zflk  el-Khnrftb,  617.  Descent  to  the  river;  the  bridge,  B17.— 
Pass  of  Nahrel-Kelb;  eariter  and  higher  road,  618.  Inscripdona  and  sculptures, 
618-634.  LaOn  inacriptions,  618,  619.  The  nine  tablets  described,  619,  620.  Views 
ofLeprfuaandLayard,  621,  Great  antiquity,  632.  DiffioultieB,  632.  Noticed  only 
in  modem  timea,  G2S,  G34.— Pass  on  rapidly  to  Beirfit— Western  declivity  of  Lebanon, 
its  basilis  and  streams,  634.    Numerous  ancient  temples,  626. 

Voyage  to  Smyrna,  625,  636.  Stay  at  Boumabat;  illness,  626.  Voyage  to 
Trieste  1  join  my  farailj  at  Salibuift  626.    Voyage  to  New  York,  626. 
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NOTES. 


XoTG      L        COUUBBCK  OF   BeIROT, 

n.    Itiskbart  fkom  'Akka  io  Tteh, 

m.  Statistics  of  the  Pbovihce  of  'Akka, 

IV.  The   Tyiiop<bon    amd    certain    Rkuaihs 

Letter  of  Mr  WMting, 

V.  Dbdze  LsnEti  OP  Pboi^ciiom, 


Itinebaet, 


!  I.     Arabic  Names  ado  Wobds, 
IL    Ancient  Gbogsapbt,  AHTiQuniBs,  etc. 
III.  Fassaoes  of  ScBirrirBE  Illust&ated, 
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FOR    THE    READER. 

T!ie  references  made  to  Vol.  I,  and  Vol  IT,  are  to 
of  the  former  Biblical  Researches.  They  are  followed,  i: 
reference  in  brackets  to  the  first  edition. 


ADDENDA. 


Paob  275.  The  min  Beit  Ffighdr  is  prohaHy  the  Phagor  {tayi,p)  of  the 
LXX  and  Jerome;  see  p.  166,  n.  B.  It  ia  also  mentioned  by  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  in  tbe  OnomBsticon,  as  Phogor,  situated  near  Bethlehem  ;  Onomast. 
art.  FogoT. 

Paob  870  sq.  Hiintn  is  mentioned  hy  Bohaeddin  daring  the  orusadeis, 
and  also  by  Ahulfeda.  See  Bohaed.  Vit.  Salad,  p.  76.  Ibid.  Escerpt.  t% 
Abnlf.  p.  63.    Sohnlt.  Ind.  Geogr.  art.  Sonainwn. 
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ADDITIONAL  WORKS  ON 

PALESTINE,     JERUSALEM,    Etc. 

Tbis  list  oompnsBS  only  Ihs  loote  Importsnt  or  popnlu  norks. 


I.    Itih£rasib3,  Jocbnals,  Tbatels,  Bra 

By  utml  EegideDtB  cc  TnTeUan. 

*  1. 1190.  La  Giles  d«  JhenaaUm,  eto.  Thb  is  a  topographical  deacrip- 
tioQ  of  Jeruaalem,  bb  it  vas  'when  Saladin  wrested  it  from  the  Franks.  First 
published  in  Count  Bkuonot's  Asmea  de  Jerusalem,  Paris,  18i3.  Tom.  II.'p. 
631  sq.  Reprinted  in  the  App.  to  Schoitz'  Jerusalem,  Eine  Vorlesang,  Berhn, 
1845,  p.  lOT ;  Williams'  Holy  City,  1849,  Vol.  I.  App.  p.  184.  Also  in  the 
new  edition  of  Bibl.  Res.  Vol.  II.  App.  II. 

*  1314-22.  EsTHORi  B.  Mobk  ha-Paeobi,  KhaftOT  va-fenich,  in  Bab- 
binic,  Venice,  atjoiit  1549.  Parchi  was  a  very  intoUigont  Jewish  Rabbi ;  and 
his  work  is  perhaps  the  best  of  all  the  Jewish  Itineraries.  The  topograph! 
cal  portions  are  moatly  translated  bj  Dr.  Zonz,  in  Asher's  Benj,  of  Tud.  II. 
p.  897-448. 

To  the  thirteenth,  fonrt«enth,  ffteenth,  eizteenth,  and  seventeenth  ( 
ries  belong  the  seven  Jewish  Itineraries  published  by  Carmoly  in  the  follow- 
ing work :  E.  Oahmoly,  Itineraires  de  la  Terre  Sainte,  Brusellea,  1847. 

1802.  Lt.  Coi.,  SquiEB,  Travels  through  partt  qf  the  aTicient  Cmle-Syi 
in  R.  Walpole's  Travels  in  various  Oonntries  of  the  East,  Lond.  1820, 
289-353. 

*  1803-10.  TJlrioh  Jacob  Seetzeu,  Reken  durchSyrun,  Falastinm,  etc. 
3  Bde,  Berhn,  1854-55.  These  voInmeB  comprise  all  Seetzen's  joornals  notil 
his  arrival  in  Egypt. 

1886-88.  Joseph  RuasBaQBE,  Hmten  in  Buropa,  Alien,  vnd  Afi-ika. 
Stnttg.  1841-i9.  8.  i  Vols.  The  author  travelled  m^nly  as  a  geologist.  His 
notices  of  Palestine  are  contained  in  the  first  and  fourth  volumes. 

1842-43.  Rev.  Samokl  Wolcott,  Notices  ofJerusaUm  ;  an  -Ewaraion  to 
Sebron  and  Sebbeh  or  Masada;  and  Journey  from  Jervtakm  northwards  to 
Beirut,  etc.    In  Biblioth.  Sacra,  1848,  pp.  17-87. 
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1S42-43.  Rev.  Geoboe  Williams,  The  Holy  City,  Lond.  1845.  8.  Sec- 
ond edition,  Lond.  1849.  8.  2  Vols. — Mr  Williams  stands  fortli  as  the  cham- 
pion of  all  ecclesiastical  and  other  tradition. 

*  1842-47.  EBNar  GnsTAV  Sohultz,  Jerusahm,  eine  Vorlemng,  Berlin 
1845. — Mittheilungmi  ii5w  eine  Seise  durck  SamarUn  und  Galil&a  [in  1847]. 
In  ZeitacJir.  der  morgenl.  Ges.  184S,  HI.  p.  46  sq. — Sehnltz  was  Prussian  consul 
at  Jerusalein,  with  some  interruptions,  from  1842  till  1851 ;  in  wliicli  latter 
year  he  died.  He  was  not  always  an  esact  obsarver,  and  his  judgments  were 
sometimes  hastilj  formed ;  hut  his  hearing  was  ever  kind  and  gentlemauly. 

1842-52.  Col.  Chueohii-l,  Mount  Lebanon,  a  ten  yeari'  Sesidence,  from 
1642  to  1863,  ele.  8  Vols.  Lond.  1958.  Svo.  This  work  has  many  off  hand 
stories  and  statements,  which  are  not  to  he  relied  npon.  The  map  of  Leha- 
noii  professes  to  have  been  taken  from  the  surveys  of  the  English  engineers ; 
but  it  is  full  of  mistakes. 

*  1843-58.  W.  H.  Babtlkit,  Walks  about  the  City  and  Environs  of  Je- 
rutaUm  \m  1842],  Lond.  1844;  also  in  a  second  edition  enlarged. — The  Nile 
Boat,  or  Qlinvpus  of  the  Land  (f  Egypt  \in  1845],  Lond.  1849.— i^c>»%  Dayt 
in  the  Desert,  in  the  Traekof  the  Israelites  [in  1845],  Lond.  no  date. — Jeru- 
salem Revisited  \in  3683],  Lond.  1866,— Mr  Bartlett  was  an  artist ;  and  the 
main  parpose  of  his  jonrneya  was  to  obtain  Artistic  illustrations  of  the  places 
visited.  In  this  respect  his  works  are  of  high  value.  His  descriptions  slao 
are  written  with  taste  and  good  sense. 

1843.  Rbv,  Eli  Smith,  A  Visit  to  Antip<ttris  [in  April  1843],  Also: 
Aeeount  of  an  ancient  temple  en  Mount  Lebanon  [Deir  el-Kul'ah].  Biblio- 
theca  Sacra,  1843,  pp.  478  sq.  657. 

*  1843.  Rbv.  Johk  WiLsoif,  D.  D.  Lands  of  the  Bihle  vidttd  and  de- 
serihed,  Kdinb.  184'7.  8.  2  Vols. 

1843-46.  Ebv.  Wm,  M.  TaOMSOif,  The  Sources  of  the  Jordan,  ete.^aa 
visited  in  1843;  in  Bibliotb.  Sacra,  184G,  pp.  184  si^.—Tour  from  Beirut 
through  Northern  i^ria  to  Aleppo  and  Bact,  in  1847;  in  Biblioth.  Sacra, 
1849,  pp.  1,  243,  447,  663. 

1846.  W.  Kbafft,  I>!o  Topographie  Jerutalema^  Bonn  1846. 

*  1845-6.  TiTue  Tobleh,  M.  D.  visited  Jerusalem  at  this  time,  and  has 
published  the  following  six  works  relating  to  the  Holy  City  and  its  environs : 
1.  ^eJAieftem,  8t.  Gallen  1849.~2.  GoJpotArt,  St.  GaUenl851.— 3.  DieSiloah- 
quelle  und  der  Oelberg,  St.  Gallen  1852. — 4.  DenkbldUer  a-m  Jerusalem,  St. 
Gallen  1853. — 5,  Topographie  con  Jerasalem  und  seinen  Umgehungen,  2  Bde, 
Berlin  1853-54. — 8.  Beitrag  lUT  medieiniichen  Topographie  non  Jerusalem, 
Berlin  1865. 

1847.  H.  GAt>ow,  Ein  Awfiug  von  Jerusalem  'uber  Jericho  an  den  Jordan, 
das  tcdte  Meer,  und  naeh  Mdr  Sdha;  in  Zeitschr.  der  morgenl.  Gea  1848,  IL 
pp.  52  sq. — Mittkeihingen  iiber  die  gegen^drtigen  Terraimerhaltniaae  in  und 
«o»  Jerusalem;  ibid.  1849.  III.  p.  35  eq. 

*  1848.  W.  F.  Ltnoh,  Commander,  Offieial  Report  of  the  United  States' 
EtpeditUin  to  e'tphre  the  Bead  Sea  and  the  Biter  Jordan  ;  published  at  the 
National  Observatory,  Wa.^hington,  1853.  4.  Appended  is  the  estensive  and 
valuable  geological  report  of  Dr  H.  J.  Aisdebbos,  Oeologieal  Eeconnaissance 
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of  part  of  the  Holy  Land. — This  official  work  was  preceded  by  a  more  popu- 
lar one ;  KarratiKe  of  the  United  States'  Expedition  to  the  River  Jorian,  and 
tit  Dead  Sea,  Phila.  1849.  8. 

1849-60.  H.  A.  Db  Fobest,  M.  D.  Note»  of  a  Tour  in  Mount  Lelanon 
and  to  the  eattern  lide  of  Lalce  Euleh  ;  in  tho  Jonm.  of  the  Amer.  Orient. 
Soc'  Vol.  II.  p.  237  sq. — Notea  on  Jluim  in  the  Bukd'a  and  in  the  Beldd 
Ba'albek ;  ibid.  Vol.  III.  p.  851  sq. 

1849-51.  A.  vos  Kbembii,  Mittel-Syrien  und  Damaicus,  Witn  18E8. 
8V-0.— Also,  Topographie  von.  Bajnasom,  3  Th.  Wien  1864-65.  4to.— Of  little 

c.  18B0.  The  true  Site  of  Calvary  ;  in  the  MnseTiia  of  Classical  Litera- 
ture, 1853.  "Vol.  II.  p.  311-47fl. 

1850-51,  F.  Db  Sauloy,  Voi/atie  autour  de  la  Mer  Morte  et  dans  let 
Terrei  Bibliquea,  3  Vols.  Paria  1863.  8.  Also  English:  Narrative  if  a  Jour- 
ney round  the  Dead  Sea  awi  in,  the  Bible  Lands,  2  Vols.  Lond.  1658. — The 
English  title,  at  least,  is  a  misnomer ;  the  author  travelled  only  around  the 
Bouth  end  of  the  Dead  Sea.  My  refereneee  to  this  work  are  all  to  the  Eng- 
lish edition, 

1851-63.  0.  W.  M.  Van  DbVblbb,  Narratiiie  of  a  Journey  through 
Syria  und  Palestine,  2  Vols.  Edinb.  and  Lond.  1864.  8. 

1852-54.  Ret.  J.  L.  Poetbe,  Excursion  to  the  Summit  of  JTermon  ;  in 
BibJioth.  Sacra,  1854,  p.  41  sq, — Excursion  to  the  Lakes  east  of  Damascus, 
ibid.  p.  S43  fx\.— Excursion  from.  Damascus  to  YahrHd,  etc.  ibid.  p.  433  sq.— 
Notes  of  a  Tour  from  Damas&ia  to  Ba^albeh  and  Sums,  ihid.  p.  649  sq.  From 
these  papers  mnch  information  has  been  estracted  relative  to  the  environs  of 
Damascus ;  as  also  much  was  received  orally  from  the  author  during  my  visit 
to  that  city.  To  him  I  was  also  indebted,  In  1852,  for  a  copy  of  his  map  of 
the  coarse  of  the  Barada  from  its  60urce  in  Anti-Lebanoa.— The  substance  of 
the  above  papers,  as  also  an  account  of  his  residence  in  Damascus,  a  journey 
into  Haoran,  and  other  excursions,  has  been  since  published  by  Mr  Porter 
^'t^ar  Ois  tiHe:  Mve  years  tn  Daman  m  3  Voh  Lond  1155  This  work 
reached  me  too  late  to  be  of  service  in  preparmg  my  own  account  of  that 
city  and  region. 

1853.  Arthuk  Penbhyn  =%TAtaET,  %«oi  and  Pihstme  m  connection 
with  their  History,  Lond.  1850 


II.     ADDITIONAL  Works  on  the  Gboqraphv  of  Palestine,  etc. 


.    PAT.TTfn 


*  1835.  Caul  von  Eaiimkb,  Faldstina,  Leipz.  1835.  8.  Third  edition, 
enlarged  and  mneh  improved,  Leipz.  1&50.— The  work  is  compiled  with  great 
diligence,  and  forms  aa  excellent  Manual. 
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1841.  J.  Kjito,  PdfesiiW,  iti  Physical  and  MUle  History,  2  Vols.  Lond. 
1841. 

1841.  8.  Mnira:,  Palestine:  Desariptian  Giogra^hique,  Riatori^ue,  et 
ATcMologique,  Paris  1841.  This  work  waa  poblished  before  the  author  had 
acceas  to  the  Biblicfil  Eesearohee ;  and,  being  stereotyped,  all  later  editions 
rem^n  'without  change. 

*  1846-B6.  Gael  Eittbr,  YergleichendB  Erdhunde  Aer  Sinai-Balbiiuel, 
von  Paldttina  und  Sgrien,  4  Bde,  Berlin  1848-B5,  These  volumes  oonstatate 
a  part  of  the  eecood  edition  of  the  anthor's  great  work :  Die  Erdkunde,  etc. 
viz.  Th.  SIV,  XT.  i.  ii,  XVI,  XVII.  i. ii.— This  isa  vast  storehouse  of^  that 
relates  to  the  geography  of  Palestine  and  Syria. 


%.  JEsirsAlEM. 

1847.  Jamhs  FaROtrsBON,  An  Essay  on  the  ancient  Topography  of  Jerusa- 
lem, Lond.  1847. 

1863.  Fallmbbayee,  Denhmhrift  tiber  Golgotha  wnd  das  Heilig-Orab,  in 
Abhandlungen  der  K,  Bayer.  Akademie  der  Wissensch.  III.  01.  VI.  Bd. 
III.  Ahth.     Pnbliahed  also  eeparately,  Mdnich  1862.  4to. 
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ADDITIONS  AND  CORRECTIONS 


IH   THE  FORMER   EDITION   OF  THE   BIBLICAL  EESEARCnES. 


Edit.  1.  VoL  I.  pp.  154,  155.  A  note  is  added  at  the  end  of  tlie  volume 
{Note,  SIV),  aasigning  reasons,  wty  the  tract  on  the  sonth  of  Jebel  Mllsa 
cannot  well  have  been  the  position  of  Israel  before  the  mount.  This  foUowa 
too  from  the  rongh  and  impaasahle  nature  of  the  ground;  of  ■which  a  desorip- 
tioa  in  given.    See  new  Ed.  Vol.  I.  pp.  105,  588. 

Edit  1.  Vol.  I.  pp.  174,  175.  A  note  on  Serbdl  is  added  at  the  end  of 
the  volume  (Note  XVI) ;  in  which  an  attempt  ia  made  to  meet  the  arguments 
of  Lepsius,  who  regards  this  monntain  as  the  Sinai  of  Scripture.  See  new 
Ed.  Vol.  I.  pp.  118,  590. 

Edit,  1.  Vol.  I.  p.  565.  An  addition  ia  made,  bringing  down  the  infor- 
mation respecting  the  Sinaitio  inscriptions  to  the  present  time.  The  latest 
discussion  is  by  Prof.  Tuch,  in  Zeitschr.  d,  Morgenl.  Gea.  1849,  III.  pp.  ISS- 
216.  The  results  of  his  inTestigatioos  lead  to  the  conclnsion,  that  the  in- 
acriptions  were  the  work  of  heathen  Arah  tribea  then  inhabiting  the  penin- 
sula. These  were  accuatomed  to  convene  at  certain  seasons,  in  order  to 
celebrate  a  festival  and  offer  sacriflcea  upon  an  altar  of  stone,  mentioned  also 
by  Diodorua  Biculus,  3.  43,  43,  Theae  gatherings  or  pilgrimages  gave  occa- 
sion for  the  inacriptiona.  The  latter  extend  from  before  the  time  of  Diodores 
Sicalua  down  to  the  third  or  fourth  century.  See  new  Ed.  VoL  I.  pp.  128, 
129,  595. 

Edit.  1.  Vol.  II,  p.  114,  Jeba'  is  the  representative  of  the  ancient  Geba. 
See  new  Ed.  Vol.  I,  p,  440. 

Edit.  1.  Vol.  11.  p.  124.  Taiyibeh  anawers  to  both  the  OpArah  and 
Bphron  of  the  Old  Testament ;  the  two  names  being  probably  identical.  It 
therefore  oorreBponds  to  the  F^hraim  of  the  New  Testament.  See  new  Ed. 
Vol.  I.  p.  447. 

Edit.  1.  Vol.  II.  p.  806.  A  new  marginal  note  gives  the  suggestion  of 
Seetzen,  that  the  place  which  ho  heard  of,  called  by  him  Mkauer,  may  per- 
haps be  the  ancient  fortress  MachmriM,  where  John  the  Baptist  is  aaid  to 
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Lave  been  beheaded,  It  is  the  ruin  of  a  fortress  situated  on  the  north  end 
of  Jebel  'Att&rOa,  overhanging  the  Bonthem.  bank  of  the  Zerka  Ma'iQ.  See 
new  Ed.  Vol.  I.  p.  6T0. 

Edit.  1.  Vol.  II.  pp.  218,  323,  226,  261.  A  not*  is  added  at  the  end  of 
the  Tolame,  (Note  XXX,)  referring  to  the  subjectB  of  those  pagea,  and  Biving 
the  main  reaults  of  Lieut.  Lynch's  Official  Report,  relative  to  the  Dead  sea 
and  Jordan  valley.    See  new  Ed.  Vol.  I,  p.  613. 

Edit.  1.  Vol.  II.  p.  317.  The  isolated  hill  called  Tuleil  el-Efll,  north  of 
Jerusalem,  marks  the  site  of  Giheah  of  Benjamin ;  which  in  the  former  edi- 
tion was  referred  to  Jeba'.    See  new  Ed.  Vol.  L  pp.  B77-579. 

Edit.  1.  Vol.  II.  p.  420.  A  paragraph  is  added,  pviog  the  decisive  his- 
torical testimony  discovered  by  Kiidiger,  to  the  identity  of  Elenlheropolis 
aud  Beth  Gnbrin,  now  Beit  Jihrln.     See  new  Ed.  Vol.  II.  pp.  65,  66. 

Edit.  1.  Vol.  II,  p.  611.  A  new  marginal  note  enumerat«a  some  of  the 
reasons,  why  Eadesh  is  not  to  be  sought  for  at  'Aia  el-Kudeir&t,  as  pro- 
posed by  Mr  Rowlands.    See  new  Ed.  Vol.  II.  p.  194. 

Edit.  1.  Vol.  II.  p.  S35.  The  village  el-Ghnwein  is  to  be  referred  to  the 
ancient  Amm,  rather  than  to  Ain.    See  new  Ed.  Vol.  II.  p.  204. 
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SECTION  I. 


INTEODDCTIOH, — BEIRUT   AND    THE    VICINITY. 

The  preparation  of  the  former  Biblical  Bbsbarches  in 
Palestine,  combined  with  the  results  of  personal  observation, 
awaltencd  in  the  author's  mind  a  more  lively  sense,  than  he  had 
ever  felt  before,  of  the  deficiencies  yet  remaining  in  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  Historical  Geography  of  that  sacred  land.  Ques- 
tions not  unfrequently  arose,  which  personal  inquiry  on  the  spot 
might  have  solved  in  half  an  hoiu' ;  but  to  which  no  amount  of 
reading  or  investigation  at  a  distance  could  ever  afford  an 
answer ;  inasmuch  as  they  had  never  been  brought  before  the 
mind  of  any  traveller.  In  this  way  the  idea  and  the  desire  of 
once  more  visiting  the  Holy  Land  became  fixed  in  the  author's 
mind. 

Not  that  the  proper  exploration  of  that  land  is  a  thing  to 
he  accomplished  during  one  visit,  or  by  repeated  visits,  of  a  few 
months  at  a  time.  Nor  can  such  an  exploration  be  regarded  as 
within  the  power  and  opportunities  of  any  single  individual. 
To  cultivate  aright  the  particular  field  of  historical  topography, 
would  require  a  residence  of  several  years,  and  a  visit  to  every 
town  and  yUl^e,  to  every  mountain  and  valley,  to  every  trace 
of  antiquity  and  ruin.  And  when  we  further  take  into  account 
how  little  is  yet  known  of  the  vicissitudes  of  the  climate  and 
seasons,  of  the  agricultural  products,  and  generally  of  the  geolo- 
gy, botany,  beasts,  birds,  fishea,  reptiles,  insects  ;  and  consider 
voo  the  importance  of  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  language 
and  habits  of  the  people,  as  the  only  means  of  holding  direct 
and  satisfactory  intercourse  with  them ;  we  shall  soon  become 
aware,  that  neither  by  one  traveller,  nor  by  many,  in  our  day, 
wUl  all  the  questions  relating  to  the  Holy  Land  be  fiilly  solved. 

In  ray  own  case,  I  proposed  nothing  further  on  a  second  visit, 
ttian  to  investigate  anew  certain  points,  as  to  which  doubts  had 
been  expressed  ;  and  to  examine  some  of  those  portions  of  the 

Vol.  ni.— 1 
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country  not  included  in  our  former  routes.  Such  were  Galilee, 
and  the  regions  east  and  west  of  the  great  northern  road  leading 
from  Jerusalem  by  N^bulus.  I  was  willing  to  leave  it  to  circum- 
BtanceSj  whether  to  enter  again  the  southern  desert  and  per- 
haps ascend  Mount  Hor  ;  aa  also  whether  to  extend  my  joumey- 
ings  northwards  as  far  as  to  Antioch,  or  eastwards  into  Hauraa, 
Nor  was  I  disappointed  in  being  unable,  from  want  of  time  and 
other  hindrances,  to  accomplish  anything  in  respect  to  either  of 
these  latter  particulars.  It  was  enough,  to  be  permitted  once 
more  to  contribute  my  mite  for  the  illustration  of  any  portion 
of  tbat  land,  towards  which  the  attention  and  affections  of  the 
Christian  world  have  been  now  for  eighteen  centuries  so  earnestly 
directed. 

Although  I  had  thus  for  a  long  time  cherished,  the  idea  of 
such  a  journey,  it  was  not  until  the  summer  of  1851,  that  there 
appeared  any  immediate  prospect  of  its  being  realized.  In  the 
autumn  of  that  year,  the  Directors  of  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary with  which  I  am  connected,  took  up  the  subject  of  their 
own  accord  ;  and  passed  resolutions  cordially  authorizing  me  to 
undertake  the  journey,  and  granting  me  the  necessary  leave  of 
absence.  Accordingly  I  embarked  at  New  York  on  the  20th  of 
December,  1851  ;  was  in  London  on  the  1st  of  January ;  and, 
after  a  fortnight  spent  in  that  metropolis,  proceeded  to  Berlin, 
where  my  family  were  aheady  residing.  Here  I  was  greatly  in- 
debted to  the  ready  kindness  of  Bitter  and  Lepsius  ;  not  to  speak 
of  various  interviews  with  Humboldt,  Buch,  and  other  veterans 
of  science. 

From  Berhn  to  Trieste  my  route  in  February  1852  was  the 
same  as  in  November  1837,  by  way  of  Halle,  Dresden,  and 
Vienna.  At  that  time  the  journey  was  slow,  dreary,  and  very 
fatiguing.  Now,  thanks  to  the  completion  of  most  of  the  rail- 
way lines,  the  traveller  is  carried  forward  with  speed  and  com- 
parative comfort ;  though  in  Austria,  neither  the  speed  nor  the 
comfort  of  the  trains  is  equal  to  what  is  common  in  Prussia  and 
Saxony.  The  aspect  of  the  country  in  winter  was  of  course 
not  otherwise  than  dreary.  The  railway  over  the  Semmering 
was  not  yet  completed  ;  nor  that  between  Laibach  and  Trieste  ; 
80  that  these  intervals  had  still  to  be  traversed  by  diligences 
sufBciently  uncomfortable.  Along  the  whole  of  the  latter  dis- 
tance, winch  includes  also  the  Karst,  the  remarkable  tract  of 
high  table  land  near  Trieste,  we  had  torrents  of  rain.  On  my 
return  in  the  month  of  July,  I  was  greatly  struck  with  the  pic- 
turesque beauty  and  general  fertility  of  Carniola  and  Styria ; 
and  with  the  appearance  of  prosperity  and  abundance  which 
everywhere  prevailed.  No  railway  has  anywhere  laid  open  finer 
scenery,  than  that  along  the  valleys  of  the  rivers  Sann  and 
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Save,  between  Cilly  and  Laibach ;  where  these  streams  have 
rent  for  themselves  a  pasRi^  throiigh  the  ridges  of  the  Julian 
Alps,     The  same  is  true  of  portions  of  the  valley  of  the  Mfirz. 

At  Trieste  I  embarked,  Thursday,  the  12th  of  Febmary,  on 
board  of  the  steamer  Africa  for  Smyrna.  This  was  one  of  the 
new  and  swifter  vessels  of  the  Austrian  Lloyd  ;  and  was  capable 
of  an  average  apeed  of  eleven  or  twelve  miles  the  hour  in 
smooth  water ;  the  older  steamers  not  usually  exceeding  about 
eight  miles  the  hour.  Yet  the  times  of  departure  along  the 
route  remained  for  the  most  part  unchanged  ;  so  that  the  gain 
at  the  end  of  a  voyage  was  in  general  inconsiderable ;  unless 
where  the  last  run  was  a  long  one.  Instead  of  touching,  as  for- 
merly, at  Ancona,  we  now  kept  a  straight  course  down  the 
Adriatic,  passing  on  the  east  of  the  large  island  Lissa  and  other 
smaller  ones.  We  thus  saw  Meleda  on  our  left,  which  has  some- 
times been  erroneously  held  to  be  the  Melita  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, the  scene  of  Paul's  shipwreck.  High  winds  and  frequent 
rain  made  the  voyage  unpleasant  as  far  as  to  Corfu ;  where  we 
cast  anchor  for  several  hours.  Afterwards  the  weather  cleared 
up  ;  and  we  proceeded  under  bright  Grecian  skies  and  with  soft 
breezes.  We  passed  at  evening  through  the  narrow  cliff-hound 
channel  between  Ithaca  and  Cephalonia;  touched  for  half  an 
hour  at  Zante ;  and  next  morning  were  abreast  of  Navarino 
and  Modon,  We  now  had  upon  our  left  the  anow-clad  peaks 
of  the  ancient  Taygetus ;  until  in  the  afternoon  we  rounded 
Cape  Matapan,  and  just  at  evening  Cape  Malio  ;  and  then  took 
a  straight  course  for  Syra.  The  scenery  and  impressions  of  the 
whole  Voyage  varied  little,  of  course,  from  what  I  saw  and  expe- 
rienced in  1837, 

We  dropped  anchor  at  Syra  on  Tuesday  morning.  This  is 
still  the  central  port,  where  the  different  lines  of  steamers  meet, 
coming  from  Europe,  Constantiqople,  and  Athens,  At  this 
time  the  days  of  both  the  Austrian  and  French  lines  happened 
to  coincide  ;  so  that  no  less  than  six  steamers  were  anchored 
together  in  the  harbour.  Here  we  lay  thirty-six  hours,  till 
Wednesday  afternoon ;  from  no  necessity  whatever,  except  to 
await  the  time  of  departure  fixed  years  before  for  slower  vessels. 
We^  reached  Smyrna  early  on  Thursday  morning,  Feb.  19th ; 
ha\-ing  accomplished  the  whole  voyage  in  somewhat  less  than 
seven  days ;  while  the  running  time  was  less  than  five  days. 

The  steamer  of  the  regular  line  from  Smyrna  to  Beirlit  was 
i^  leave  on  the  following  Monday  ;  hut  a  vessel  on  the  route  to 
Constantinople  had  just  been  disabled,  and  replaced  by  the  one 
destined  for  Beirtlt ;  and  it  was  now  necessary  to  await  the  arri- 
val of  another.  I  was  thus  detained  a  week  in  Smyrna,  in  the 
estimable  family  of  my  friend  and  former  pupil  the  Ber.  E. 
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Bi^.  TIlia  delay  gave  opportunity  to  visit  again,  and  with 
more  leisure  tlian  formerly,  the  maaeive,  but  not  very  extensive 
remains  of  antiquity  in  and  around  the  city.  The  most  impor- 
tant of  these  is  the  ancient  fortress  on  the  hill  which  rises 
southeast  of  the  city,  and  on  the  slope  of  which  the  city  is 
partly  built.  Traces  of  the  ancient  wall  run  along  the  crest  of 
the  ridge  for  a  considerable  distance.  Not  far  below  this  wall, 
in  a  depression  of  the  hUl,  is  the  site  of  the  ancient  stadium, 
where  Polycarp  is  supposed  to  have  suffered  martyrdom.  On 
the  steep  slope  below  the  fortress  are  massive  remains  of  an  an- 
cient theatre  ;  and  in  the  same  quarter,  within  the  city,  are 
several  columns  etUl  standing,  which  once  belonged  to  an  exten- 
sive temple. 

The  population  of  Smyrna  is  now  reckoned  at  about  150,000 
epuls  ;  of  whom  nearly  one  half  are  Muhammedans.  The  Chris- 
tian quarter  has  of  late  years  increased  rapidly. 

Smyrna  was  the  seat  of  one  of  the  seven  churches  of  the 
Apocalypse  ;'  but  is  not  elsewhere  mentioned  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, The  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  would  seem  not  to 
have  visited  Smyrna ;  although  he  abode  so  long  at  Ephesus,* 
His  journeys  between  the  latter  city  and  Troas  or  Macedonia, 
were  probably  made  by  sea,  leaving  Smyrna  far  on  the  right.^ 

Of  the  three  American  missionaries  residing  at  Smyrna  at 
the  time  of  my  visit,  Messrs  Eiggs,  Benjamin,  and  Johnston, 
the  two  former  were  mainly  occupied  with  the  Armenian  press  ; 
and  Mr  Riggs  was  engaged  in  a  laborious  revision  of  the  mod- 
em Armenian  version  of  the  Scriptures.  Both  of  them  were 
afterwards  transferred,  with  the  press,  to  the  mission  at  Con- 
stantinople ;  while  Mr  Johnston  has  returned  to  the  United 
Stat«s. 

In  the  afternoon  of  Thursday,  Feb.  26th,  I  went  on  board 
the  steamer  Stamboul,  one  _of  the  older  and  slower  vessels, 
somewhat  the  worse  for  wear.  Hitherto  we  had  had  no  deck 
passengers  ;  but  now  the  quarter  deck  was  divided  longitudi- 
nally in  the  middle  by  a  fence,  leaving  only  one  half  free  to  the 
cabin  passengers.  The  other  half  was  covered  by  a  low  awning  ; 
and  was  crowded  with  passengers  of  various  nations,  all  huddled 
together  like  sheep  in  a  fold.  Here,  and  also  scattered  midships 
and  forwards,  were  Russians,  Poles,  "Wallachians,  Greeks,  Ar- 
menians, Jews,  and  Turks  ;  men,  women,  children,  and  slaves  ; 
all  bound  for  Eeinlt,  and  most  of  them  for  Jerusalem,  against 
the  approaching  Easter.  Most  of  them  rarely  changed  their 
place,  or  came  out  from  their  stalls.  The  filth  which  accumu- 
lated, especially  during  sea-sicbness,  and  the  odours  diffused 
over  the  ship,  may  be  better  imagined  than  described.     Nor  was 

'  Bev.  1,  11.   2,  8.  ■  Acta  19,  8.  10.  '  Acts  20,  1.  6.  13-16. 
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the  main  cabin  quite  free  from  similar  drawbacks.  But,  after 
the  first  night,  the  goodnatured  steward  took  pity  on  me  ;  and, 
as  there  were  no  ladiea  on  board,  he  gave  me  one  of  the  state- 
rooms of  the  ladies'  cabin,  where  I  made  myself  quite  comfort- 
able. Similar  scenes  of  deck  travel  occurred  also  on  my  return, 
BB  far  as  to  Syra.' 

During  the  early  part  of  the  night  we  had  high  winds  and  a 
rough  sea,  with  much  eea-sickneee.  We  paeeed  Scio  (Chios) 
about  midnight ;  and  at  sunrise  had  entered  the  Icarian  sea,  hav- 
ing Samoa  behind  us  in  the  north,  and  Icaria  in  the  northwest. 
Distant  in  the  southwest,  and  partly  seen  over  intervening 
islands,  was  Patmos,  the  scene  of  the  glorious  visions  of  the  be- 
loved disciple  ;  while  nearer  at  hand  lay  the  main  line  of  the  Spo- 
rades,  including  Lepsia,  LeroB,  Kalymnos,  and  others.  The  coast 
of  Asia  Minor  on  our  left  was  a  Buccession  of  mountain  promon- 
tories and  jagged  ridges,  with  deep  bays  and  inlets  running  up 
between.  These  islands,  the  Sporades,  are  the  picturesque  tops 
of  similar  mountains,  whtae  bases  are  submerged ;  gems  of 
beauty  strewed  upon  the  placid  bosom  of  the  ^gean  sea.  The 
morning  was  without  a  cloud,  rejoicing  in  the  brightness  of  an 
oriental  sun  ;  and  the  scattered  islets  appeared  as  if  lifted  out 
of  the  water  and  suspended  in  the  air. 

Soon  after  noon  we  approached  Cos  (Ooos),  which  seemed  to 
lie  across  our  course.  The  vapours  driven  up  by  the  south  wind 
from  the  sea  beyond,  gathered  along  the  summit  of  its  mountain 
ridge,  and  produced  slight  showers.  We  left  the  island  with  its 
white  town  on  our  right ;  and  passing  near  the  long  and  lofty 
promontory  on  which  Cnidus  stood  of  old,  w#  laid  our  course, 
still  among  noble  islands,  for  Rhodes.  It  was  nightfall  before 
we  approached  that  island ;  and  as  the  haven  is  narrow  and 
difficult,  our  captain  preferred  to  anchor  for  the  night  in  a  small 
land-locked  bay  on  the  opposite  coast,  once  guarded  by  a  sm^ 
fortress. 

On  the  morning  of  Feb.  28th,  we  came  in  an  hour  to  the  re- 
nowned city  of  Rhodes,  where  we  again  dropped  anchor.  We  had 
time  to  walk  through  the  streets,  and  visit  the  chief  points  of  in- 
terest. Every  thing  wears  the  aspect  of  neglect  and  consequent 
decay.  There  is  little  left  for  the  massive  fortifications  to  protect ; 
they  seem  almost  as  if  buUt  without  an  object.  The  harbour  is 
diminutive  and  unsafe.  The  present  town  occupies  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  ancient  site.  -  The  houses  are  mostly  of  stone  ;■  bat 
low  and  mean,  threaded  by  narrow  lanes.  The  main  8tr*t  is  nar- 
row and  straight,  running  up  from  the  port.  "  It  is  the  "  Street 

'  I  ^ow  of  no  mora  life-like  desorip.    Mr  Thackerav'*  "  Trip  from  ComMU  to 
hoMof  TOohdeckfKjoiifla,aiidgsQerfllIyof    Cairo." 
firat  imprasslons  in  tha  east,  than  Chose  in 

Vol.  ni.— 1*  ' 
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of  the  Knights  ; "  and  on  the  fronts  of  the  low  stone  honeee  are 
still  seen  the  eacutcheons  of  some  of  the  noblest  famihes  pf 
England  and  France.  But  the  houses  are  now  the  home  of  the 
Turk  ;  grass  springs  up  in  many  of  the  streets  ;  and  although 
the  soil  of  the  island  is  fertile,  and  the  cHmate  the  finest  in  the 
Levant,  yet  intolerance,  indolence,  and  thriftleseness,  are  pro- 
ducing their  legitimate  efiects  ;  commerce  is  dying  out ;  and 
decay  and  ruin  everywhere  prevail. 

The  interest  of  this  voyage  had  been  greatly  enhanced,  not 
only  by  the  distant  view  of  Patmos,  hut  also  by  the  circum- 
Btance,  that  for  most  of  the  distance  our  track  was  nearly  the 
same  as  that  of  the  apostle  Paul  on  his  last  return  from  Mace- 
donia to  Syria.'  He  had  gone  afoot  from  Troas  to  Assos  ;  there 
embarking  he  came  with  hia  companions  to  Mitylene,  and  the 
next  day  overagainst  Chios.  Thence  their  course  seems  to  have 
been  around  the  eastern  end  of  the  island  of  Samos  to  the  town 
of  the  same  name,  and  so  to  TrogyUium  opposite,  in  one  day  ; 
and  in  another  day  to  Miletus,  where  Paul  held  his  last  affecting 
interview  with  the  elders  of  Ephesus.  "  From  Miletus  they  came 
with  a  straight  course  unto  Coos,  and  the  day  following  unto 
Rhodes,"  The  apostle  was  thus  at  least  five  days  in  passing 
over  a  route,  which  we  traversed  in  little  more  than  twenty-four 
hours.  From  Rhodes  he  sailed  eastwards  to  Patara  on  the 
coast  of  Lycia  ;  and  thence  on  a  direct  course  to  Tyre,  leaving 
Cyprus  on  the  left  hand. 

We  left  Rhodes  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  and  laid 
our  course  for  Cyprus.  The  rugged  coasts  of  Lycia  were 
visible  on  our  left,  until  hidden  by  the  shadows  of  evening.  The 
next  morning,  Feb.  29th,  the  mountains  of  Cyprus  were  rising 
on  the  horizon  ;  but  it  was  afternoon  before  we  approached  the 
western  end  of  the  island,  and  pass'ed  along  not  far  distant  from 
the  coast.  "We  thus  had  a  view  of  the  great  plain,  lying  be- 
tween the  mountains  and  the  sea  ;  which  Pococke  describes  aa 
about  fifteen  miles  long  by  three  broad,'  It  seemed  fertUe,  and 
was  covered  with  groves  of  olive  trees.  We  could  see  several 
villagee ;  the  largest  being  Baffa,  the  representative  of  the 
ancient  Paphos,  once  the  chief  city  of  this  part  of  the  island 
and  the  residence  of  a  Roman  proconsul. 

Here  too  the  apostle  Paul  once  preached  the  gospel  in 
company  with  Barnabas,  on  their  first  missionary  journey.  Em- 
barlnng  at  Seleucia  near  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes,  they  had 
landed  at  Salamis,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Cyprus  ;  the  ruins  of 
which  town  are  still  seen  about  four  miles  north  of  Famagusta, 
on  the  north  side  of  a  small  stream.'  From  this  place  they 
■  Acts  13,  *.  6.    Pooocka  ib.  p.  316.    ' 
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passed  through  the  island  to  Paphoa  ;  where  the  proconsul, 
Sergius  Paulus,  became  a  believer ;  and  the  sorcerer  Elymas 
was  smitten  with  blindness.' — Old  Paphos,  with  the  celebrated 
temple  of  Venus,  lay  sixty  stadia  further  south,  and  ten  stadia 
distant  from  the  shore.^ 

It  was  towards  evening  when  we  rounded  the  long,  low, 
narrow  point  of  Cape  Gatta,  and  bore  away  for  Larnaka,  where 
we  anchored  in  the  open  roadstead  early  in  the  morning  of 
March  Ist.  This  is  now  the  chief  place  of  commerce  on  the 
island,  and  the  residence  of  the  foreign  consuls.  The  Marina 
or  port  is  at  the  landing-place ;  while  the  smaller,  but  more 
aristocratic  village,  where  the  consuls  reside,  is  a  mUe  or  more 
from  the  shore.  The  place  is  unhealthy.  The  houses  are 
mean,  and  the  surrounding  country  poor. 

In  the  open  space  between  the  two  portions  of  the  town, 
the  frequent  traces  of  foundations  and  fragments  of  walls  indi- 
cate here  an  ancient  site.  So  numerous  indeed  are  these  remains, 
that  the  ground  is  still  occasionally  dug  up  in  various  plaees,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  stones  for  building.  The  town  which  of  old 
stood  here  was  Gitium,  a  city  of  some  note,  the  birthplace  of 
the  philosopher  Zeno.  It  was  probably  a  Phenician  colony  ;  as 
is  evinced  by  the  thirty-three  Phenician  inscriptions  {Inscrip- 
tiones  Citienaes)  found  here  and  reported  by  Pococke  in  1738.' 

We  remained  at  Larnaka  untU  the  afternoon  ;  and  then 
laid  our  course  direct  for  Beirdt.  We  reached  that  port  very 
early  in  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  March  2nd  ;  and  our  eyes,  as 
we  came  on  deck,  were  greeted  with  the  sight  of  "  that  goodly 
mountain,  even  Lebanon,"  whose  loftier  peaks  were  now  wreathed 
in  snow,  Mr  Hurter,  the  missionary  printer,  was  soon  on  board 
to  welcome  me,  and  to  conduct  me  through  the  noisy  crowd'. 
After  brief  delay  at  the  custom  house,  and  a  ride  on  horseback 
of  a  mile  or  more,  I  found  myself  at  home  in  tfie  house  of  my 
tried  friend  and  former  companion  in  travel,  the  Rev.  Kli  Smith, 
CD.  It  WM  a  real  pleasure  thus  to  meet  him  again  in  Beirut, 
and  find  him  surrounded  by  an  affectionate  family.  His  house  is 
on  the  high  ground  southwest  of  the  city,  among  the  mulberry 
orchards.  The  house  in  which  Mr  Hebard  formerly  lived,  with 
whom  I  resided  in  1838,  is  quite  near  the  southwestern  gate  of 
the  city ;  and  is  now  occupied  by  the  missionary  chapel  and 
press. 
_  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Syrian  mission,  comprising  the  sta^ 
tions  of  Beirlit,  Sidon  and  Hasbeiya,  'Abeih,  Tripoly,  and  Aleppo, 
was  to  be  held  at  Beirdt,  beginning  on  Thursday,  the  18th  of 

>  K^^}h^^^■  212,  213.     GeBBnii  Monimi.  Script  Liih 

btrabo  U.  6.  Isq.  p.  eeSsq,  gateqne    Ph<En.   p.    122-15a      Niabuhr, 

rocucke  Deecr.  of  Iha  East,  IL  I  p.     EwMbeBClir.  m.  p.  21  s^. 
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March.  At  this  meeting  I  desired  to  be  present.  In  the  regular 
courae  of  the  steamer,  I  ought  to  have  arrived,  and  was  ex- 
pected, on  the  morning  of  the  preceding  Saturday.  To  fill  up 
the  time  before  the  meeting,  it  had  been  arranged  that  Dr  Smith 
wonld  go  with  me  on  Tuesday  to  Sidou  ;  whence  I  would  then 
accompany  Mr  Thomson  to  Hasheiya,  where  he  was  to  pass  the 
next  Sabbath.  The  following  week  we  proposed  to  spend  in 
viaiting  the  region  of  BSni&s,  the  plain  of  the  HWeh,  the  chasm 
of  the  LitSny,  and  other  objects  of  interest  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  and  then  return  to  Beirftt.  But  this  plan  was  frustrated, 
partly  by  the  three  days'  delay  in  my  arrival,  and  partly  by  other 
more  important  hindrances. 

The  Turkish  government  had  been  for  some  time  endeavour- 
ing to  extend  their  system  of  military  conscription,  eo  as  to 
include  the  warlike  tribes  inhabiting  Mount  Lebanon  and  the 
country  east  of  the  Jordan,  In  this  they  had  not  yet  been 
fully  successful ;  and  the  Druzes  especially  threatened  a  most 
determined  resistance.  A  crisis  had  arisen ;  and  just  at  this 
moment  intelligence  reached  Beirtlt,  that  the  Dnizes  were  pass- 
ing over  by  thousands  from  Lebanon  to  Haurdn  ;  where,  in  the 
fastncKses  of  the  Lejah  and  with  the  aid  of  the  Druzes  of  that 
re^on,  they  would  be  able  to  defy  the  Turkish  power.  The 
route  of  these  wanderers  was  by  Hasbeiya  and  down  Wady  et- 
Teim.  At  one  time  more  than  two  thousand  of  them  were  in 
Haebeiya.  They  often  travelled  in  straggling  partJes  ;  and 
deeds  of  lawlessness  and  violence,  committed  by  them  or  in  their 
name,  were  not  unfrequently  reported.  The  region  was  r^ard- 
ed  as  unsafe  for  travellers  ;  and  even  Mr  Thomson,  whose  busi- 
ness was  important,  did  not  venture  to  set  oat,  until  he  had 
obtained  more  exact  information,  I  gave  up  unwillingly  the 
idea  of  Eiccompanying  him,  and  had  no  reason  to  regret  it  after- 
wards ;  although  the  excursion,  had  it  been  practicable,  would 
have  spared  me  a  week  or  ten  days  of  precious  time  at  a  later 
and  more  favourable  season. 

During  the  first  week  after  my  arrival,  the  weather  was  de- 
lightful. The  thermometer  ranged  from  60"  to  80°  Far.  The 
skies  were  cloudless  ;  the  atmosphere  mild  and  balmy  ;  and  the 
oriental  sun  poured  his  genial  beams  over  a  prospect  by  sea  and 
land  of  surpassing  beauty.  The  house  of  Dr  Smith  commands 
a  view  of  the  roadstead  and  its  vesaels,  and  of  Lebanon  and  the 
Syrian  coast  almost  .to  Tripoly,  The  house  itself  has  two*" 
atories,  with  the  usual  fiat  roof  of  the  country,  which  requires 
frequent  repairs.  The  middle  portion  of  the  upper  story  forms 
a  terrace,  open  toward  the  north,  with  rooms  upon  each  side. 
The  windows  have  only  been  glazed  since  the  house  was  first 
occupied  by  Cr  Smith,  some  twenty  years  ago.    At  that  time 
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glazed  windows  were  rare  in  Beirflt ;  and  close  shutters  afforded 
the  only  protection  against  storm  and  wind. — From  this  terrace  the 
eye  took  in  the  whole  extent  of  the  prospect ;  and,  in  my  own 
case,  was  "  never  satisfied  with  seeing,"  nor  with  gazing  upon  the 
scenery  of  the  glorious  mountain.  Near  at  hand  was  Jebel 
Sflnnin,  one  of  the  loftiest  summits,  decked  for  some  distance 
down  hia  sides  with  light  snows  ;  while  helow  and  around  could 
be  traced  the  deep  gorges  of  the  mountain  traven*d  by  rushing 
streams  ;  and  numerous  villages  were  seen  scattered  upon  the 
heights. 

The  nest  week  there  was  a  chaise  ;  not  in  the  scenery,  hut  in 
the  weather.  For  five  days,  from  Monday  until  Friday  inclusive, 
there  was  rain  ;  on  some  days  heavy  and  with  little  interruption, 
and  accompanied  by  high  wind  ;  on  other  days  alternating  with 
pleasant  intervals  of  sunshine  and  clear  sky.  The  storm  was  so 
violent,  that  some  of  the  vessels  drf^ged  anchor ;  and  all  left 
the  roadstead  and  retired  to  the  inner  corner  of  the  bay.  Snow 
fell  extensively  upon  the  mountains  ;  and  also  in  the  region  of 
Hasbeiya.  The  weather  on  Saturday  and  for  several  following 
days  was  again  splendid  ;  but  afterwards  became  variable  with 
occasional  heavy  rain,  for  nearly  three  weeks  longer,  until  the 
close  of  the  first  week  in  April.  These  were  the  "  latter  rains  " 
of  Scripture  ;  whicb  thus  continued  this  season  for  nearly  a 
month  later  than  usual.  One  result  of  these  late  rains  we 
afterwards  saw  on  our  journey,  in  the  very  abundant  crops  of 
winter  grain.  They  served  also  to  reconcile  me  at  last  to  my 
unanticipated  sojourn  for  so  long  a  time  in  Beirflt. 

The  city  of  Beirlit  had  lost  nothing  of  its  prosperity  since 
my  former  visit ;  but  had  gained  immensely.  True,  it  had 
been  subjected  to  bombardment  by  the  British  and  Austrian 
fleet  on  the  10th  and  11th  of  September,  1840  ;  by  which 
many  houses  were  laid  in  ruins,  and  many  lives  destroyed.  But 
the  injuries  were  speedily  repaired  ;  and  the  chief  traces  of  the 
bombardment  now  remaining  were  the  marks  of  balls  on  the 
old  castle  in  the  harbour.  The  streets  have  been  repaired  in  a 
better  style  ;  and  the  deep  channels  in  the  middle  have  disap- 
Iftared.  The  population  was  reckoned  in  1838  at  about  15,000 
souls ;  it  is  now  estimated  at  more  than  double  that  number. 
A  new  suburb  of  streets  has  spread  itself  out  on  the  southeast 
corner  of  the  walled  city ;  and  the  gardens  and  mulberry  or- 
chards on  the  hills  in  the  south  and  southeast,  are  now  fvdl  of 
dwellings.  From  the  roof  of  the  house  occupied  by  the  mis- 
sion press,  a  wide  and  pleasing  view  ia  enjoyed  of  the  city  and 
Its  environs,  with  Lebanon  beyond. 

The  commerce  of  Beirfit  h^  increased  greatly.  The  various 
lines  of  French,  Austrian,  and  English  steamers  which  visit  the 
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port,  and  the  many  sailing  vessels,  occasion  a  bustling  activity  ; 
and  a  spirit  of  business  and  enterprise  has  been  awakened, 
eapeciaUy  among  the  Christian  population  of  the  city  and  the 
mountains.  Ihis  is  also  fostered  by  several  European  establish- 
menta  in  the  mountains  for  the  reeling  of  silt ;  some  of  them 
by  the  aid  of  steam.' 

The  antiquities  in  and  around  Beirftt  are  not  numerous ; 
though  therefere  more  than  have  been  usually  reported.  The 
many  columns  lying  as  a  foundation  beneath  the  quay  which 
forms  the  usual  landing  place,  and  the  way  cut  through  the  rock 
outside  of  the  southwestern  wall,  I  had  seen  on  my  former  visit. 
Besides  these,  there  are  within  the  city,  near  the  southern  wall 
and  juat  east  of  the  second  gate  from  the  American  cemetery, 
three  large  granite  columns  still  standing,  and  the  base  of  a 
fourth ;  the  remains  probably  of  an  ancient  temple.  Outside 
of  the  same  wall  a  little  further  east,  and  on  the  south  side  of 
the  open  area,  are  strewed  ten  or  twelve  other  columns,  some  of 
granite  and  some  of  limestone  ;  but  whether  they  ever  had  any 
connection  with  those  inside  of  the  waU,  it  is  diffictilt  to  say. 
Along  the  shore  on  the  west  of  the  city,  on  the  way  leading  to 
the  Locanda  Belvidere,  are  likewise  traj^es  of  ancient  walls  and 
foundations,  on  and  among  the  rocks  at  the  edge  of  the  water. 
Here,  at  some  distance  from  the  city  gates,  is  a  little  Mina  or 
port,  in  which  boats  and  very  small  vessels  lie  in  comparative 
safety.  The  rocks  around  it  appear  in  some  parts  to  have  been 
hewn  away. — In  d%ging  over  a  garden  near  Dr  Smith's  house 
not  long  before,  there  were  found  several  sarcophagi  or  coffins 
of  pottery  ;  in  which  were  also  lachrymatories  and  other  articles 
of  glass.  Some  of  these,  and  likewise  fragments  of  the  coffins, 
have  been  preserved  by  Dr  De  Forest. 

In  the  open  place  before  the  southwestern  gate  of  the  city,  is 
a  deep  fountain  with  a  flight  of  steps,  covered  over  with  solid 
masonry  of  recent  erection.  This  is  said  to  be  fed  by  an  ancient 
subterranean  aqueduct,  which  was  discovered  accidentally  a  few 
years  ago.  The  arches  and  other  remains  of  another  lai^  aque- 
duct, by  which  the  city  was  anciently  supphed  with  water  from 
Lebanon,  are  BtOl  to  be  seen  ;  and  will  be  again  mentioned  fuf- 
ther  on. 

The  low  hOls  which  surround  Beirtit  are  mostly  of  reddish 
sand,  interspersed  with  rocks,  and  covered  with  a  light  soil. 
They  rise  to  an  elevation  varying  from  two  hundred  to  three 
hundred  feet  in  different  parts.  Koads  radiate  from  the  city  in 
various  directions  upon  and  across  the  bills.  These  roads,  like 
all  others  in  Syria,  are  merely  bridle-paths  ;  not  a  wheel  or  car- 

'  For  a  statement  of  tie  amount  of  Im-  1968,  in  veseels  of  variouB  nations,  lee 
porta  and  e^qiorta  at  Bdrfitiloring  th8  7ear    Note  I,  end  of  tbo  Tolnms. 
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liage  of  any  kind  being  known  in  the  country.  They  have  oc- 
cupied apparently  the  same  track  for  centuriea  ;  for  in  most 
places,  where  there  is  no  subatratum  of  rock,  they  are  worn  deep 
into  narrow  hollow  ways,  with  banks  on  each  side,  sometimes 
higher  than  a  rider's  head.  The  borders  of  the  roads  are  in 
many  parts  hedged  with  the  prickly  pear,  Cactus  ind/ieus. 

AU  the  roads  from  the  city,  not  leaduig  along  the  coast  or 
directly  towards  the  mountains,  come  out  upon  the  moving 
sand-luUs  mentioned  in  our  former  journey.  These  are  driven 
up  from  the  southwestern  shore  of  the  promontory ;  and  are 
continually  advancing  by  dow  degrees  northwards.  Their  course 
is  inland  ;  for  the  western  extremity  of  the  promontory  is  rocky, 
as  also  the  shore  for  a  considerable  distance  towards  the  south. 
Yet  half  way  between  the  city  and  the  cape,  a  broad  line  of 
■  sand-hills  has  been  drifted  up,  which  are  continually  encroach- 
ing more  and  more  upon  the  cultivated  fields.  In  some  places 
mulberry  trees  are  still  seen  half  buried.  The  attempt  has 
been  made  occasionally  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  sands,  by 
Bowing  upon  them  grass  and  plants  which  thrive  on  sandy  soils  ; 
but  hitherto  without  much  success.  The  government  also  have 
recently  taken  pains  to  sow  the  cones  of  the  pine  (Pinus  kahpen- 
sis)  ;  and  the  young  pines  are  seen  springing  up  in  some  parts. 
The  extensive  pine  grove  planted  by  Fakhr  ed-Din  on  the  south 
of  the  city  was  probably  for  the  same  purpose  ;  although 
D'Arvieux  regards  it  as  having  been  intended  to  purily  the  air. 
This  Emir,  the  same  writer  says,  looked  upon  the  territory  of 
Beirilt  as  his  pleasure  garden,' 

I  twice  visited  Cape  Beirilt,  passing  over  the  broad  tract 
of  loose  sands  west  of  Dr  Smith's  house.  The  land  shelves 
down  gradually  to  the  rocky  point ;  and  the  rocks  along  the  shore 
are  much  worn  by  the  action  of  the  waves.  Just  south  of  the 
point  a  small  bay  has  been  washed  out,  leaving  a  perforated 
rock  and  another  lai^  fragment  standing  isolated  in  the  midst 
ot  it.  These  are  a  great  resort  of  sea-fowl ;  and  the  dashing 
of  the  waves  in  a  storm  is  here  very  striking.  On  the  point  is 
the  square  foundation  of  a  former  edifice  ;  probably  the  site  of 
the  tower  mentioned  here  by  D'Arvieux  in  1660,  where  a  guard 
was  kept  to  give  notice  of  the  approach  of  vessela  The  same 
wnter  speaks  of  five  or  six  towers  between  the  cape  and  the 
city.'  On  our  return  we  picked  up  a  fragment  of  sculptured 
marble  on  the  height  of  land,  with  three  or  four  letters  inscribed 
upon  it.    We  visited  likewise  the  mosk  situated  about  the 


'  p'Arvieni  Mimrfrea,  n.  pp.  833,  337.     cotomporarv  mtt  tBe  Emir,  Ihi 
—I  hewd  it  quaafioned  in  Beirlit,  whether     no   good  reason   to  doubt  his  1 


,  .  I  to  doubt  h  . 

•f  pinee  was  actnuUy  planted  by     See  in  Vol.  II,  p.  490.  n.  f  iiL  436.  Q.] 
D™      n..t  ag  D'Axrieoi  was        '  D-Airienx  M^m,  U.  p.  8'" 
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middle  of  tlie  southwestern  coast.  This  too  seems  to  he  the  one 
spoken  of  by  D'Arvieux  as  being  on  the  cape,  and  much  resorted 
to  by  the  Muhammedan  women.'  At  present,  families  irom  the 
city  are  said  to  take  up  their  abode  here  during  the  summer 
months.  The  object  of  our  visit,  however,  was  not  the  mosk, 
hut  a  ledge  of  rocks  just  north  of  it  and  near  the  shore,  in 
which  are  seen  quite  a  number  of  ancient  sarcophagi.  They 
are  all  excavated  in  the  rock,  and  once  had  lids  ;  but  these  have 
all  disappeared.  The  excavations  are  larger  in  some  cases  at 
the  bottom  than  at  the  top.  In  this  respect  these  sarcophagi 
differ  from  all  others  that  we  met  with. 

Half  way  between  the  mosk  and  the  cape  is  a  fine  fountain 
near  the  shore,  from  which  many  families  in  Beirut  obtain  their 
supply  of  water  during  spring  and  summer.  It  is  brought  to 
the  city  in  jara  on  the  backs  of  donkeys. 

On  the  day  after  my  arrival  at  Beirfit,  I  rode  out  with  Mr 
Hurter  and  Rev.  Mr  Eddy,  who  also  had  recently  arrived,  to  the 
celebrated  pass  at  the  mouth  of  Nahr  el-Kelb.  The  way  leads 
from  the  city  along  the  foot  of  the  hills,  with  a  plain  of  some 
breadth  on  the  left  towards  the  sea.  The  road  was  most  execra- 
ble and  fall  of  deep  mud.  A  mile  or  more  from  the  city  are  the 
remains  of  an  old  building  of  brick,  which  is  brought  into  con- 
nection with  the  legend  of  St,  George  and  the  dragon.  Some 
flay  the  dragon  was  killed  here  ;  others,  that  the  dragon  was 
killed  at  a  place  nearer  the  sea,  and  St.  George  afterwards  washed 
his  hands  at  this  spot,  Monconya  in  1647,  and  D'Arvieux  in 
1660,  both  speak  of  a  cbapel  of  St.  Qeoi^  in  this  quarter,  which 
the  latter  says  had  been  converted  into  a  mosk ;  hut  neither  of 
them  specifies  the  exact  site,"  Were  these  remains  perhaps  con- 
nected with  that  chapel  ? 

Half  an  hour  from  the  city  brought  us  to  the  Nahr  Beirflt  ; 
which  issuing  upon  the  promontory  from  its  mountain  gorge, 
turns  northwards  to  the  sea.  There  is  here  a  broad  tract  of  low 
ground,  between  the  hills  on  the  west  and  the  foot  of  Lebanon, 
extending  apparently  quite  across  the  promontory.  This  has 
given  rise  to  a  common  impression,  that  the  higher  portion  of 
the  promontory,  farther  west,  was  once  an  island  ;  the  strait 
which  separated  it  from  the  coast  having  perhaps  been  filled  up 
by  the  drifting  sands. 

■  The  river  at  that  season  was  of  moderate  size.  It  is  crossed 
by  a  bridge  of  seven  narrow  arches,  with  very  broad  piers  be- 
tween them.  The  top  is  flat,  with  a  steep  ascent  to  it  at  each 
end  ;  and  is  paved  with  large  irregular  stones,  forming  a  slip- 

■  D'Arvieiui  M*m.  D.  p.  840,  cocke,  11.  i,  p,  90.     Sse  VoL  H.  p.  492.  n. 
'  MonoonjB  I  p.  334,    lyAn-ieox  IL  p.    a  [iiL  439.  n.  8,] 

878,    So  too  Mftondrell,  Mutch  irth.   Po- 
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pery  and  dangerous  path  for  animals.   D'Arvieux  says  tlie  bridge 
■was  built  by  Fakhr  ed-Din.' 

From  the  bridge  to  the  Nahr  el-Kelb  is  a  ride  of  two 
boura.  For  the  first  fifteen  minutes  the  path  continues  over  wet 
and  marshy  ground  among  trees  and  bushes,  until  it  emerges 
on  the  shore  of  the  bay,  still  some  distance  from  the  southeast 
comer.  From  this  point  to  the  comer,  and  thence  nearly  to  the 
pass,  the  road  lies  along  the  sandy  beach,  upon  which  a  light 
surf  is  constantly  breating.  Near  the  comer  of  the  bay  comes 
.  in  the  little  stream  of  Nahr  el-Maut,  River  of  Death,  which  has 
its  source  below  Brummana.  It  is  supposed  to  be  so  called  ftom 
the  stagnant  and  unhealthy  tract  near  its  mouth.  Further 
north  the  Nahr  Anteliyas  is  forded,  a  somewhat  larger  stream, 
having  a  longer  course,  and  taking  its  name  from  the  village 
which  lies  straggling  along  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  Before 
reaching  the  pass  the  sandy  beach  is  interrupted  by  a  roclty  tract ; 
and  the  waves  break  continually  upon  beds  of  rock  half  covered 
by  the  water,  and  worn  away  into  singular  forms.  The  high  ridge 
of  naked  honeycombed  rocks,  which  forms  the  southern  wall  of 
the  valley  of  Nahr  el-Kelb,  protrudes  itself  towards  the  north- 
west into  the  sea.  The  road  is  carried  around  and  over  the 
point,  at  an  elevation  of  about  a  hundred  feet  above  the  water. 
Another  more  ancient  road  is  seen  still  higher  up.  The  present 
one  is  paved  in  some  places  with  large  irregular  stones  ;  and  we 
found  it  advisable  to  dismount  in  descending  the  steep  northern 
side.  At  that  time  the  path  seemed  to  me  to  be  as  rough  and 
difftcult  as  possible ;  but  in  returning  this  way  from  the  cedars 
in  June,  after  traversing  the  heights  and  steeps  of  Lebanon,  this 
pass  of  Nahr  el-Kelb  had  apparently  changed  its  character,  and 
become  a  very  tolerable  mountain  road. — The  bridge,  situated 
five  minutes  up  the  valley,  is  of  recent  construction.  The  river 
itself  is  usually  fordahle.  Beyond  it  is  an  aqueduct  apparently 
ancient,  by  which  the  water  of  the  river,  after  driving  several 
mills,  is  carried  around  to  irrigate  the  plain  of  Jflneh, — Looking 
up  the  narrow  valley,  walled  in  by  almost  perpendicular  ridges 
of  rock,  1  was  strongly  reminded  of  the  similar,  though  less 
magnificent  scenery  along  the  river  Lehigh  above  Mauch  Chunk 
in  Pennsylvania. 

The  various  tablets  and  inscriptions  which  give  such  historical 
interest  to  this  pass,  I  examined  at  more  leisure  on  my  later 
visit  in  June.  An  account  of  them  is  therefore  deferred  until 
that  time,' 

On  another  beautiful  day,  March  13th,  in  company  with 
Dr  De  Forest  and  Mr  Eddy,  I  made  an  excursion  to  Deir  el-  ' 
KOl'ah,  a  Maronite  convent  on  Lebanon,  east  of  BeirQt ;  where 
'  See  nndflr  Jane  19th. 
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are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  temple,  proljalily  Pheuician. 
Passing  over  tbe  higher  ground  southeast  of  the  city  we  forded 
Nahr  Beirftt  at  eome  distance  south  of  the  bridge  ;  and  crossing 
two  low  ridges,  which  here  lie  between  the  river  and  the  foot  of 
the  mountain,  we  began  to  ascend  along  the  projecting  buttress 
or  angle  of  the  mountain,  formed  between  the  western  declivity 
and  that  towards  the  south  along  the  deep  goi^e  of  the  Eeirttt 
river.  The  way  led  up  by  el-Mansftriyeh  and  some  other  smaller 
villages.  It  was  steep,  rough,  and  difficult,  passing  often  over 
tracts  of  naked  roek,  sometimes  smooth  and  slippery,  sometimes 
rising  by  steps  and  layers.  In  some  places  the  road  was  a  nar- 
row lane  between  parallel  walls,  filled  in  nearly  or  quite  to  the 
top  with  loose  round  stones,  and  presenting  the  worst  possible 
footing  for  the  horses.  Such  roads  are  not  unfi'equent  in 
Lebanon  ;  but  we  nowhere  found  them  worse. 

The  sides  of  the  mountain  are  laid  off  into  terraces,  wherever 
there  is  soil  enough  to  permit  it ;  and  even  where  only  a  few  feet 
of  soil  can  be  scraped  together,  it  is  cultivated.  Tracts  of  land, 
which  at  first  seem  wholly  covered  with  stones  and  rocks,  are 
ihfis  reclaimed  ;  and  the  rude  narrow  terraces,  rising  in  steps  and 
covered  above  with  strong  mountain  soil,  become  verdant  with 
grain  and  the  fohage  of  mulberry  and  fig  trees.  These  terraces 
constitute  a  very  striking  feature  in  the  agriculture  of  the 
mountains.  They  prevail  especially  along  the  western  slopes 
of  Lebanon,  and  mark  these  as  the  home  of  a  hardy,  industrious, 
and  thrifty  population. 

The  gorge  of  the  river  was  on  our  right,  as  we  continued  to 
ascend  ;  and  we  could  see  in  it  the  remains  of  an  ancient  aque- 
duct along  its  southern  side,  by  which  the  water  of  a  large 
fountain  not  far  above  was  once  conveyed  to  Eeiriit.  At  one 
point  the  aqueduct  crossed  a  branch  of  the  gulf  in  a  double  tier 
of  arches  ;'  and  further  down  is  said  to  have  been  carried  for 
some  distance  through  a  tunnel  in  the  rock.  A  few  days  later, 
in  returning  &om  'Abeih,  we  saw  the  continuation  of  this  aque- 
duct stretching  across  the  plain  towards  the  city. 

The  convent  stands  on  the  top  of  this  buttress,  where  the 
sides  rise  for  a  time  stUl  more  steeply  in  order  to  form  the  crest. 
This  part  is  too  steep  for  any,  path.  We  woimd  around  the 
western  slope,  and  ascended  with  difficulty  &om  the  northwest 
to  the  top  of  the  ridge,  five  minutes  back  of  the  convent,  Here 
the  traveller  finds  himself  on  the  crest  of  a  thin  ridge  of  Leb- 
anon, lying  in  front  of  the  interior  basin  and  chasms  of  Beirftt 
river.  This  ridge  is  broken  through,  or  rather  terminated,  by 
the  goi^e  through  which  the  river  issues  upon  the  plain.     The 

'  AccoHJDg  to  CiillisT,  Hiete  wen  ori^nallj  three  tiers  of  orcliet ;    Eeme  At- 
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convent  standi  npon  the  tigh  extremity,  at  an  elevation  of  2200 
feet  above  the  sea. 

The  view  from  this  point  is  extensive  and  interesting.  To- 
wards the  -west  it  comraande  the  city  of  Beirflt  and  ita  whole 
plain  with  the  Mediterranean  beyond.  Probably  the  island  of 
Cyprus  is  visible  in  clear  weather  ;  but  it  did  not  occur  to  ns  at 
the  moment  to  look  for  it.  On  the  south,  beyond  the  gorge,  the 
view  takes  in  the  districts  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Ghflrb, 
Towards  the  east  are  seen  the  two  branches  of  the  river  in  rocky 
valleys,  which  coming  from  the  east  and  northeast  meet  below 
in  a  chasm  so  deep  and  precipitous,  that  the  eye  cannot  reach 
the  bottom  ;  and  so  wild  and  inaccessible,  that  leopards  are  said 
Btill  to  haunt  it.  The  tratit  along  and  between  these  branches 
is  the  district  el-Metn,  one  of  the  richest  portions  of  the  moun- 
tain. Beyond  are  the  snowy  summits  Stinnin  and  Knneiseh, 
standing  out  upon  the  high  crest  of  Lebanon.  The  aspect  of 
the  mountain,  as  it  then  appeared,  was  dark  and  dreary.  The 
verdure  of  the  trees  and  fields  was  not  yet  sufficiently  advanced 
to  overcome  the  effect  of  the  vast  masses  of  rock,  much  of 
which  in  these  parts  is  dark  sandstone.  It  is  only  in  connection 
with  this  sandstone,  that  the  pine  (Pinus  halepensis)  is  found  on 
Lebanon  ;  and  orchards  of  this  tree  are  seen  along  the  branches 
of  the  river  and  throughout  the  Metn.'  The  river  itself  is  not 
visible  in  the  depths  of  the  valleys  ;  and  the  huge  walls  of  rock 
rise  up  ftom  below,  like  immense  bastions. 

The  road  from  Beirlit  to  Damascus  and  also  to  Ba'albek 
passes  up  on  the  south  side  of  Beirut  river,  between  its  sources 
and  the  head  waters  of  the  Damilr  ;  and  then  crosses  the  high 
ridge  of  Lebanon  just  south  of  Jebcl  Knneiseh.  A  little  on  the 
south  of  this  road,  between  the  basins  of  the  two  rivers,  lies  the 
village  of  BhamdUn,  the  summer  residence  of  Dr  Smith  and 
other  American  missionaries.  It  is  not  in  sight  from  the  Deir. 
Many  villages  of  the  Metn,  however,  were  before  us  ;  and  one  of 
the  largest,  Bas  el-Metn,  was  directly  opposite,  on  the  high 
point  above  and  between  the  forks  of  the  river.  The  region  is 
rich  and  prosperous,  especially  from  the  culture  of  silk. — On  the 
north,  this  basin  is  separated  from  that  of  Nahr  et-Kelb  by  an 
elevated  ridge. 

The  remains  of  the  ancient  temple  at  Doir  el-Kfll'ah  were 
fully  described  by  Dr  Smith  several  years  ago."  They  measure 
106  feet  long  from  southeast  to  northwest,  by  54  feet  broad. 
The  front  was  towards  the  northwest,  looking  down  upon  the 
plain   and  sea.      Here  was  a  portico  29  feet  deep,  consisting 
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of  two  rows  of  columns,  four  in  each  row.  Portions  of  four 
columnB,  and  the  pedestal  of  a  fifth,  are  still  in  place  j  but 
no  corresponding  capitals  are  found.  The  columna  measure  at 
their  base  nearly  six  feet  in  diameter ;  the  height  of  one  of  them 
is  still  18^  feet.  Of  the  body  of  the  temple,  only  the  founda- 
tions and  portions  of  the  lower  courses  remain  ;  and  among 
these  are  stones  of  12  and  14  feet  long  by  5J  and  4  feet  broad. 
The  lower  course,  as  it  lies,  has  a  bevel  along  the  top  ;  but  not 
at  the  ends  of  the  stones.  The  convent  church  is  built  on  and 
within  the  old  foundations  at  the  northwestern  part ;  and  its 
roof  affords  the  finest  view  of  the  noble  prospect. — Ancient 
sarcophagi  are  found  back  of  the  convent,  and  also  below  it. 

Mattered  about  on  stones  built  into  the  walls  and  other 
parts  of  the  convent,  are  not  less  than  eight  or  ten  Greek 
and  Latin  inscriptions.  Moat  of  them  obviously  mark  votive 
offerings,  such  as  tablets,  altam,  or  steles,  consecrated  to  the  god 
of  the  temple.  Their  present  position,  and  the  circumstance 
that  the  inscribed  face  is  on  the  outside,  are  merely  accidental ; 
and  not  improbably  other  stones  in  the  wall  bear  inscriptions  on 
the  inner  surface,  whch  are  thus  hidden  from  view.  One  of  the 
longest  of  the  Greek  inscriptions  is  on  the  fragment  of  a  square 
pillar  or  altar,  which  now  forme  the  corner  of  the  raised  hearth 
in  the  kitchen.  Another  fragment  ending  with  TASIP,  the  con- 
tinuation apparently  of  the  same  inscription,  (the  letters  are  of 
the  same  form  and  size,)  is  built  into  the  outside  of  the  south- 
em  wall  of  the  convent.  One  is  on  a  pier  between  two  arches 
in  the  court ;  another  on  the  threshold  of  an  inner  door ;  an- 
other upon  a  cylindrical  hollow  stone,  now  used  for  watering 
cattle  ;  and  so  of  the  rest.' 

The  chief  point  of  historical  interest  brought  to  light  by 
the  inscriptions,  is  an  epithet  of  Jupiter  or  Baal  not  found 
elsewhere.  In  the  long  Greek  inscription,  now  in  the  kitchen, 
he  is  addressed  as  BAAMAPKnc  KOIPANE  KSlMilN.... 
AEGJJOTa,  Batmarkos,  Sovereign,  Lord  of  Sports  ;  the  lat- 
ter words  being  apparently  a  translation  of  the  name."  In  a 
shorter  Latin  inscription  we  find  the  dative  :  lOVI  BAL- 
MARCODI.  As  now,  in  the  Old  Testament,  Baal  is  mentioned 
as  an  object  of  worship  among  the  heathen  of  Canaan,  under 
the  titles  Baal-leriih  (Lord  of  the  covenant),  and  Baal-zchuh 

'  TliBBe  iaacriptions,  or  soino  of  them,  eq.     So   too  by  Kraffl  in  18*5;  Topogr. 

were  copied  by  SeetieD  in  1805 ;  Eeisen  I.  Jernealemg.     Thoy  were  slao  pnblished  by 

p.   267.     They  were  firat  pnbliahed  by  BcEckh,  mftinly  from  Wildenbruch'a  copies, 

FVancke,  B«rL  1S30;  tea  Letronoe  in  tbe  in  bis  Corpiie  lascriptt.  Tom.  UL  p.  243. 

Berne  Archil.  Mai  1846,  p.  78.    They  '  Bceckh  reads  by  eonjecture :  BoA^iop' 

were  again  copied  in  1B48,  by  Di  Smith,  nit,  mipart,  iraiimy  xii!  kA/^ti{i  aoa  Si- 

E.  G.  Schnl^  and  Mr  Wildeiibruch ;   see  (ntara.  '  But  tiiis  affords  no  clew  to  ^a 

Sibliotb.  Sacra  1.  c.  Motiathsberichc  der  epithet  contained  in  BibVupxti;. 
GcB.  fUr  Krdkuude  in  Berlin,  1813,  p.  141 
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(Lord  of  fliee);'  so  hero  thie  noble  temple,  crowning  a  height 
of  Lebanon,  was  consecrated  to  Baal-markos,  Lord  of  sports  or 
revels.'  It  was  one  of  the  "high  places"  of  Phenician  idol- 
atry. Many  similar  temples  are  found  in  and  around  Lebanon 
and  Anti-Lebanon  ;  and  this  was  the  first  of  thirteen  which  I 
visited,  besides  the  larger  ones  at  Ba'albeb. 

The  convent  is  occupied  by  twenty-eight  Maronite  monks. 
They  received  us  very  courteously,  and  gave  us  all  the  information 
in  their  power.  As  we  sat  down  among  the  rocks  to  take  our 
lunch,  they  brought  us  red  mountain  wine,  olives,  and  sweetmeats ; 
the  latter  we  found  quite  a  delicacy.  But  they  declared  us  at  once 
to  be  heretics,  because  we  were  eating  meat  in  Lent.  The  superior 
of  all  the  Maronite  convents  happened  to  be  present ;  and  with 

■  him  Dr  De  Forest  bargained  for  the  two  stones  with  the  parts 
of  the  Greek  inscription.  He  made  no  objection  to  selling 
them ;  fixed  a  fair  price ;  and  promised  that  they  should  be  de- 
livered in  Beirfit  shortly.     But  they  never  came. 

We  returned  home  by  another  route ;  passing  first  to  Beit 
Miry,  a  large  village  just  back  of  the  Deir  northeast,  on  a  higher 
point  of  the  ridge.  It  lies  in  part  straggling  upon  the  steep 
eastern  aide,  looking  down  into  the  deep  guJt'  below,  Across 
this  gulf,  the  inhabitants  are  able  to  make  tliemselves  heard  by 
the  people  of  the  villages  on  the  other  side  in  the  Upper  GhQrb ; 
a  distance  of  nearly  or  quite  two  miles  in  nn  air  lino.  A  portion 
of  the  village  lies  in  a  saddle  of  the  ridge,  beyond  the  higher 
point  just  mentioned.  Here  we  were  obliged  to  apply  to  the 
Bitar  or  horse-shoer  of  the  viUagtt,  to  fasten  the  shoes  of  one  of 
our  horses.     This  was  done  in  »  primitive  way.     The  hoof  is 

■  pared  by  an  instrument  drawn  towards  the  operator  ;  and  the 
nails  clinched  after  first  placing  the  animal's  foot  firmly  upon  a 
smooth  flat  stone.  The  BUar  is  strictly  a  horse-doctor,  who 
includes  shoeing  as  a  portion  of  his  art.  He  is  not  a  black- 
smith ;  but  procures  Che  shoes  and  nails  irom  the  latter. 

Beyond  Beit  Miry  we  came  upon  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
aqueduct,  which  ran  along  the  saddle  above  mentioned,  and 
also  along  another  still  lower  neck  or  saddle  nearer  to  Brum- 
mftna.  In  some  parts  it  is  like  a  wall  of  large  stones,  laid  up  in 
an  orderlj-  manner  to  cover  and  protect  a  line  of  perforated 
stones  or  tubes,  through  which  the  waterflowed.  Some  of  these 
perforated  stones  remain  along  the  vray.  They  are  about  two 
feet  long,  with  a  hole  nearly  a  foot  in  diameter.     By  this  con- 

'  Judg.  9,  t   2  K.  1,  2.  Phenician     reniMiu ;    bat    St    occurs    in 

'  ^""^  the  ftmn  of  tbe  daKva  MAR-  Chaldee  and  Sjriac.    In  the  fonner  wa 

COpi,  tha  KoE  wonia  seam  to  liaye  been  have  tiie  pHrticiplB  np-iu  a  danctr.      The 

a  Phemcuui  verb  oortespoiding  to  tha  Heb.  j,^^^^  j^,  ,^„  ^L  revolt,  ^fl,u-~ 

IRT  10  leap,  to  ,kip,  to  dance.    No  olhar  See  Bibiioth.  Sacra  L  c 
trace  of  this  root  ha«  jet  baen  found  in  the 
Vol.  m.— 2* 
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trivance,  the  ■water  was  conveyed  acrosB  the  low  neck  to  the 
higher  site  of  Beit  Miry  ;  precisely  as  the  Croton  aqueduct  is 
carried  over  the  Harlem  river  on  the  high  bridge.  Whether  the 
water  was  anciently  carried  beyond  Beit  Miry  to  the  temple,  is 
doubtful.  Similar  perforated  stones  are  said  to  have  been  found 
nearer  the  convent ;  but  this  needs  confirmation.  There  ia 
nothing  now  in  or  around  the  ruins,  that  indicates  a  former 
abundant  supply  of  water.' — The  water  was  brought  from  the 
great  fountain  'Ar'ar  near  MSr  MOsa,  two  hours  distant  in  the 
northeast. 

Brammana  is  also  a  large  village,  lying  upon  the  creat  of 
the  ridge,  with  a  wide  prospect  west  and  east.  An  immense 
oak  tree  in  the  middle  of  the  village,  and  the  palaces  of  the 
Emirs,  are  seen  at  a  great  distance  in  all  directions. — ^From  this 
village  we  descended  by  the  road  to  Beirut,  along  the  north  side 
of  the  gulf  of  the  Nahr  el-Maut.  The  road  led  by  several  lesser 
villages  ;  and  was  rocky,  slippery,  and  difficult.  It  was  dark 
when  we  reached  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  at  the  comer  of  the 
bay  ;  whence  we  had  to  grope  our  way  as  we  eould  along  the 
BtOl  muddy  and  rough  roada. 

On  the  next  Tuesday,  the  uaual  examination  of  the  boys' 
seminary  was  to  be  held  at  'Abeih,  preparatory  to  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  misaion.  On  Monday,  therefore,  Dr  De  Forest 
took  us  thither  by  a  less  uaual  route,  in  order  to  visit  on  the 
way  some  remarkable  ancient  sarcophagi.  The  direct  road  to 
'Abeih  is  for  most  of  the  distance  the  same  with  that  to 
Deir  el-Kamr.  We,  howav&i;,  kept  along  the  coast  road 
leading  to  Sidon  nearly  an  hour  and  a  half,  leaving  Burj  el- 
Burajineh  and  Shuweifiit  on  our  left,  to  a  small  desert^  building, 
called  (I  believe)  Dukkan  el-Kusis,  about  half  an  hour  short  of 
Khan  Khulda.  Here  we  turned  off  by  a  pretty  direct  route 
through  'Aramfin  to  'Abeih  in  the  upper  Ghilrb,  A  valley  here 
comes  out  from  the  mountains  ;  and  the  road  passes  up  along 
the  high  ground  on  its  southern  side. 

We  kept  along  the  bottom  of  this  valley  for  a  time,  to  a 
point  where  its  two  branches  unit*  j  and  then  ascended  the 
ridge  between  the  forks.  This  ridge  is  strewed  over  with  huge 
isolated  rocks  ;  and  we  had  not  fiir  to  go,  before  we  eame  upon 
the  object  of  our  search.  Here  on  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  in 
two  main  groups,  we  counted  thirty-five  large  sarcophagi ;  and 
there   seemed   to   be   others  further  up.      A  large   rock  was 

'  The  words  lEPOAPOMON  TAflP,  in  archea  and  ran  along  tha  Bvufuce  of  tLo 

the  seoood  part  of  the  long  Greet  injcrip-  gionnd  ;  hat  rather  to  the  one  in  the  gnlf 

lion,  have  been  read  by  Prea,  Woolsey  »nd  below,  leading  to  Eeirit,  which  still  hue  ia 

Letronne  as  itpaSpiiioy  Btup,  and  referred  one  place  two  or  fhree  tiers  of  arches.    See 

to  en  aquedoct.    They  are,  however,  not  Letronne'aLettertoT.D.  WoolseyibEevna 

applicable  to  this  ac[iiedQCt,  which  had  no  Arch^L  Mai  1S4G,  p.  78. 
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selected  ;  the  body  of  tte  sarcophagus  excavated  in  it  ;  and 
then  a  heavy  lid  fitted  to  it  ;  without  any  hewing  away  of  the 
rock  outside.  The  lids  were  roof-shaped,  with  a  projecting  knob 
left  at  each  comer  for  ornament.  On  two  lids  we  saw  like  knobs 
in  the  middle.  One  lid  measured  eight  feet  long  by  about  three 
feet  broad  ;  and  was  nearly  ttoo  feet  thick.  There  is  no  regu- 
larity in  the  position  of  the  sarcopliE^ ;  and  the  lids  have  all 


In  the  midat  of  the  sarcophagi  and  surrounded  by  them  are 
the  foundations  of  an  ancient  edifice,  94  feet  long  by  32  feet 
wide,  with  several  partition  walls  within  ;  but  with  nothing  to 
mark  its  date  or  purpose.  There  are  also  two  cisterns  near  by, 
cut  in  the  rocks  in  the  form  of  a  dome.  To  the  eastward  of  the 
foundations,  some  Arabs,  who  came  along,  pointed  out  on  a  loose 
stone  a  Latin  inBcriptioUj  of  which  there  remained  only  the  letters 
AKAMRE. 

It  would  be  useless  to  speculate  upon  the  ancient  character 
of  this  spot ;  further  than  to  suppose  it  was  a  solitary  place  of 
burial,  perhaps  for  a  race  of  nobles.  The  huge  scattered  rocks 
show  that  it  was  never  inhabited  by  the  living  ;  though  not  im- 
probably the  foundations  may  indicate  a  temple  or  other  erec- 
tion, in  some  connection  with  the  dead.  Ancient  sarcophagi  ate 
found  scattered  in  aU  parts  of  the  country  ;  but  nowhere  else, 
unless  perhaps  at  Kh&n  Khulda,  did  we  meet  with  so  many 
together. — The  place  is  now  utterly  lonely  and  desolate  ;  except 
a  few  small  patchra  of  winter  grain  among  the  rocks. 

In  order  to  regain  the  direct  road  to  'Abeih,  we  had  now 
to  cross  the  narrow  gulf  on  the  south.  Under  the  guidance 
of  an  Arab  we  led  our  horses  with  great  difficulty  down  the 
steep  descent.  This  declivity  was  not  rocky ;  but  in  some 
few  places  patches  of  wheat  had  been  sown  upon  it.  The  as- 
cent on  the  other  side  was  equally  steep  and  more  rocky ;  but 
a  goat-path  helped  us  to  surmount  it.  Our  road  now  continued 
to  ascend  gradually,  southeast,  until  we  came  out  upon  the  brow 
of  a  ridge,  looting  down  into  another  deep  valley  before  us.  To 
reach  'Ar&mSn  we  had  to  pass  high  up  along  the  side  and 
around  the  bead  of  this  valley.  This  part  was  laid  off  in  ter- 
races, and  presented  thus  the  appearance  of  a  vast  amphitheatre 
with  its  rows  of  seats. 

'ArfimSn  lies  also  on  the  steep  side  of  a  valley  with  a  stream. 
Between  this  viU£^e  and  'Ain  Kesftr  we  lost  our  way,  and 
wandered  for  a  time  among  blind  and  rocky  paths.  We  passed 
five  lai^e  sarcophagi  on  our  right,  excavated  in  large  isolated 
rocks,  and  utterly  lonely.  At  'Ain  Kesflr  we  feU  into  the  usual 
road  from  BeirCtt.  The  village  stands  on  a  broad  layer  of  bare 
rock,  which  extends  far  towards  the  south ;  and  on  the  north 
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breaks  down  in  a  precipice.  Here  along  tlie  edge  of  the  preci- 
pice, are  aeTeral  sarcophagi  Bunk  in  the  flat  surface  of  the  rock. 

Between  'Ain  Kesflr  and  'Abeih  the  road  passes  around  the 
head  of  another  valley,  which  runs  down  on  the  north  of  the 
latter  village.  This  is  likewise  laid  off  in  terraces  ;  and  forms  a 
pretty  amphitheatre.  It  was  now  evening  and  almost  dark  ; 
and  on  our  way  we  fell  in  with  an  immense  flock  of  storks  on  their 
migration  northwards.  They  were  lighting  down  for  the  night 
on  the  few  trees  scattered  over  a  large  tract.  We  reached 
'Abeih  at  7^  o'clock,  and  found  a  welcome  in  the  hospitable 
dwelling  of  the  Kev.  Mr  Calhoun,  the  head  of  the  seminary. 

The  examination  took  place  mainly  the  next  day.  The 
school  consisted  at  that  time  of  nineteen  boys,  from  thirteen  to 
twenty  years  of  age,  who  were  lodged  and  boarded  in  the 
mission  premises.  They  were  from  various  sects,  Greeks,  Greek 
Catholics,  Protestants,  and  Druzes ;  at  the  moment  there  were 
no  Maronite  boys.  Besides  the  principal,  Mr  Calhoun,  there 
were  two  promising  native  teachers,  Michael  and  Asaad ;  and 
two  of  the  older  pupils  sometimes  heard  the  younger  classes. 
Many  of  the  pupils  had  an  air  of  great  inteUigenoe  and  bright- 
ness. The  examination  was  very  thorough  ;  and  embraced  both 
the  elementary  and  more  advanced  study  of  the  Arabic  lan- 
guage, with  written  exercises  ;  arithmetic,  algebra,  geography, 
the  outlines  of  astronomy  ;  and  especially  lessons  in  the  history 
and  doctrines  of  the  Bible.  The  answers  were  in  general  given 
with  promptness,  and  with  as  much  intelligence  as  in  the  higher 
schools  of  my  own  country  and  Europe.  The  English  language 
is  not  tatight,  except  as  a  matter  of  privilege  to  some  of  the 
more  advanced  pupfls  ;  it  being  justly  deemed  important,  that 
the  elements  of  refi^ous  truth  and  knowledge  should  be  lodged 
in  their  minds  through  the  medium  of  their  own  native  tongue. 

Quite  a  number  of  people  from  the  village  were  present  ; 
and  one  or  two  of  high  rank.  In  listening  to  the  examination 
they  were  greatly  troubled  at  the  idea  of  the  earth's  rotation  ; 
and  one  of  them  laid  his  difScultiee  on  that  point  fully  before 
some  of  the  missionaries. 

'Abeih  lies  high  upon  the  western  slope  of  Lebanon,  at  an 
elevation  of  2300  feet  above  the  sea.  It  commands  of  course  a 
wide  view  of  the  western  declivity,  and  a  distant  one  of  Beirtit. 
Back  of  the  village  the  ascent  continues  for  half  or  three  quar- 
ters of  a  mile  to  the  summit  of  a  ridge,  whence  one  looks  down 
into  the  great  valley  and  hasin  of  the  river  DftmiHr.  On  the 
highest  point  of  the  ridge  are  the  ruins  of  a  KA&lweh,  a  chapel 
of  the  Druzea.  The  three  great  branches  of  the  river  are  seen 
coming  down  in  their  deep  valleys  from  the  northeast ;  all  of 
them  having  their  heads  near  the  Damascus  road.    Below  their 
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junction  the  stream  is  crossed,  by  the  Jisr  el-Kfldy  on  the  rood 
leading  to  Deir  el-Kamr.  This  great  valley  haa  not  the  preci- 
pices of  the  Beirflt  river  ;  and  we  could  everywhere  trace  the 
course  of  the  stream  worn  deep  in  the  solid  rock.  The  aspect 
of  this  vast  basin  was  much  leas  dark  and  desolate,  than  the 
view  had  been  from  Deir  el-Kal'ah,  where  tracts  of  sandstone 
are  prevalent.  There  was  here  less  of  nakedness  and  more  of 
verdure.  All  the  slopes  were  terraced  ;  and  the  round  heads  of 
the  shorter  valleys  appeared  like  graceful  amphitheatres.  Deir 
el-Kamr  itself  was  not  visible  ;  it  lies  beyond  the  crest  of  the  next 
ridge,  overlooking  a  more  southern  branch  of  the  river.  The 
large  village  of  B'aklin,  which  lies  overagainst  Deir  el-Kamr 
towards  the  south,  was  in  sight.  In  the  east  the  lofty  unbroken  ' 
creat  of  Lebanon  rose  in  majesty  beyond  the  village  of  B^rfik  ; 
from  which  it  there  receives  a  local  name. 

We  returned  on  Wednesday  to  BeirOt  by  the  usual  route, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Whiting.  This  falls  into 
the  road  from  Deir  el-Kamr  some  distance  north  of  'Ain  Kesflr. 
The  latter  path  was  formerly  cleared  of  stones  and  made  com- 
paratively good  by  the  late  Emir  Beshlr  ;  but  it  was  now  again 
stony  and  much  washed.  The  missionaries  having  to  pass  often 
between  'Abeih  and  Beirilt,  have  for  some  years  employed 
children  and  idlers  along  the  road  every  spring,  at  a  small 
expense,  to  remove  the  stones  and  mend  the  paths.  They  find 
the  benefit  of  this  small  outlay  in  the  saving  of  an  hour  or  two 
of  time  in  every  such  journey.  The  same  is  done  with  like 
advantage  on  the  road  to  Bhamdfln. 

At  'AinAb  we  took  the  road  by  ShemUn,  where  we  stopped 
for  an  hour  in  the  hospitable  dwelling  of  Mr  Scott.  He  is  the 
proprietor  of  an  extensive  establishment  for  reeling  silk,  by 
steam ;  and  was  now  enlarging  his  premises  in  order  to  increase 
hia  business.  The  cocoons  are  purchased  from  the  people  of 
the  neighbouring  villages.  Besides  other  similar  English  estab- 
Ibhments  in  the  mountains,  large  quantities  of  cocoons  are 
exported  to  France  to  be  there  reeled.  They  are  first  pressed 
and  thus  brought  into  a  small  compass ;  and  they  afterwards 
swell  out  again  on  being  thrown  into  hot  water. 

_  We  passed  down  from  Bhemljkn  by  a  very  steep  descent  to 
Am  Anilb  on  the  main  route.  Near  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
the  road  lies  just  above  a  Greek  convent,  remarkable  only  as  the 
residence  of  the  priest  Flaminius,  who  a  few  years  since  travelled 
in  the  United  States  and  collected  funds  in  order  to  open  schools 
among  his  people.     He  has  been  long  at  home  ;  but  the  schools 

w^j  °''*  ^^*  ^™  ^^^^^  <**'■  '^"^^  °°''*'*  °^  ^^^^  ^^™*  ^^° 
Wady  Shahrdr  comes  out  from  the  lower  part  of  the  mountains ; 
a   deep   gorge   celebrated   for  its   fine  climate  and  fruits,  and 
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abounding  in  figs,  olives,  and  grapes.  It  had  now  a  full  stream  ; 
and  nearer  the  sea  takes  the  name  of  Nahr  Ghudir ;  hut  dries 
up  in  Bummer.  , 

After  crossing  this  Btream,we  left  thedirect  road  to  Beirfit,  and 
kept  more  to  the  right  just  under  the  village  of  el-Hadeth,  in 
order  to  follow  the  traces  of  the  ancient  aqueduct.  We  found  it 
stretching  acroBs  the  plain  towards  Beirut ;  mostly  along  the 
surface,  though  sometimes  carried  for  a  short  distance  below  it ; 
and  presenting  the  appearance  of  a  wall  of  large  squared  stones, 
enclosing  apparently  a  line  of  tubular  stones  like  those  back  of 
Deir  el-Kiil'ah.  We  traced  it  for  some  distance  up  the  gentle 
slope  of  the  high  ground  soutlieast  of  the  city.  In  many  spots 
■  the  large  stones  had  been  recently  dug  out  and  carried  off,  to  be 
used  for  building. 

The  next  day,  Thursday,  March  18th,  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Syrian  mission  was  opened  at  Beirllt.  All  the  mission- 
aries except  one  were  present  from  the  stations  at  Beirtit, 
'Abeih,  Sidon  and  Hasbeiya,  and  Tripoly.  On  Friday  morning, 
Mr  Ford  of  Aleppo,  and  Mr  Marsh  of  Mosul,  arrived  in  twelve 
days  from  the  former  city.  They  came  in  drenched  with  rain  ; 
and  had  also  been  out  in  all  the  heavy  storm  of  the  preceding  week. 
Near  the  close  of  the  meeting  Mr  Schneider  likewise  arrived  from 
Aintab,  on  his  way  to  Smyrna  with  his  family ;  where  the 
latter  afterwards  embarked  with  Mr  Marsh  for  Boston. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  details,  respecting  the 
business  of  the  mission.  A  brief  account  of  this  general  meet- 
ing is  given  in  the  annual  report  of  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  for  the  year  1852.'  Suffice 
it  to  say,  that  many  important  topics  were  discussed  under  a 
feeling  of  great  responsibility,  and  with  a  spirit  of  Christian 
forbearance,  which  could  only  lead  to  harmonious  results,  and  to 
wider  and  more  efficient  activity.  In  all  these  matters  I  could 
not  but  feel  a  deep  interest ;  both  as  a  member  of  the  Board  at 
home,  and  because  among  the  ten  ordained  missionaries  pres- 
ent, no  less  than  five  had  been  respected  and  beloved  pupils  of 
my  own. 

At  this  time,  too,  I  received  an  affectionate  letter  from  the 
Eev.  Dr  Perkins  of  the  Nestorian  mission,  inviting  me  in  the 
name  of  himself  and  other  pupils,  to  visit  them  also  in  Persia  ; 
and  proposing  to  meet  me  at  Mosul,  in  order  to  escort  me 
through  the  Kurdish  mountains.  But  as  this  was  a  journey  of 
at  least  forty  days,  I  was  compelled  to  reply,  that  the  sole  object 
of  my  present  journey  was  Palestine  ;  and  that  the  brief  re- 
mainder of  my  life  must  be  spent  rather  in  training  missionaries 
at  home,  than  in  visiting  them  in  their  fields  of  labour. 

'  Page  78  sq. 
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To  the  Syrian  mission  as  a  body,  and  to  its  members  indi- 
vidually, I  would  here  express  my  grateful  acknowledgments 
for  their  fraternal  kindness  and  welcome  towards  myself  person- 
ally ;  as  also  for  their  prompt  arrangements  in  behalf  of  my 
undertaking  ;  by  which  I  was  assured  of  the  companionship  and 
aid  of  some  one  of  their  number  during  the  whole  journey. 

One  topic  on  which  much  attention  was  bestowed,  was  the 
new  version  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  Arabic  tongue,  now  in 
prepress,  under  the  care  of  Dr  Smith  and  two  native  helpers. 
At  that  time  they  were  just  completing  the  Pentateuch ;  and 
the  book  of  Genesis  had  been  printed  aa  a  specimen,  and  sent 
for  corrections  and  remarks  to  scholars,  both  in  Asia  and 
Europe.  The  printing  of  the  Pentateuch  has  since  been  ordered 
by  the  American  Bible  Society  ;  and  the  translators  afterwards 
passed  to  the  New  Testament,  This  has  since  been  completed  ; 
and  they  are  now  going  on  with  the  remaining  portions  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible.  No  Arabic  version  has  ever  been  executed 
uuder  auspices  so  favourable.  The  translator  in  chief,  after  a 
thorough  biblical  training  at  home,  has  resided  nearly  thirty 
years  in  the  east ;  where,  besides  the  daily  use  of  the  spoken 
Arabic,  he  has  spent  much  time  in  the  theoretical  study  of  the 
grammar  and  rhetoric  of  the  literary  language,  with  the  aid  of 
the  beat  native  teachers,  and  in  correspondence  with  leading 
orientalists  of  Germany.  One  of  the  two  native  assistants  was 
educated  at  the  Maronite  college  at  'Ain  Warkah ;  has  been 
long  connected  with  the  missionaries  ;  and  has  a  good  knowl- 
edge of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew.  The  other,  to  whom  is  in- 
trusted the  last  revision,  is  widely  known  as  the  most  learned 
Arabic  grammarian  and  critic  in  Syria.  From  the  joint  labours 
of  them  all,  a  for  more  correct  and  acceptable  Arabic  version 
may  be  expected,  than  yet  exists. 

In  April  1838,  I  was  present  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
same^  mission,  held  that  year  at  Jerusalem.  In  describing  that 
meeting  I  referred  to  what  was  then  the  effort  of  the  American 
missionaries  in  the  Levant,  as  being  '*  not  to  draw  off  members 
of  the  oriental  churches  to  Protestantism  ;  but  to  awaken  them 
to  a  knowledge  ami  belief  of  the  Gospel  truth  in  the  purity  and 
simplicity  of  its  original  scriptural  form."'  Their  hope  wag, 
that  in  this  way  a  leaven  of  the  truth  might  be  diffused  through- 
out those  churches,  and  thus  by  degrees  work  out  their  resuscita- 
x^v.'  ^'^^  ^-'""^  *^^^  *™^  ^  great  change  has  taken  place. 
What  the  missionaries  did  not  then  seek,  has  been  thrust  upon 
them  by  the  force  of  circumstances  ;  and  especially  by  the  spirit 
\  ^iT'"'"*''"'  manifested  towards  their  hearers  by  the  oriental 
churches.  Persecutions  were  cariHd  on,  particularly  by  the 
'  See  Vol.  I.  p.  225.  [I  832.] 
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Armenians  in  Constantinople  ami  elsewhere ;  and  also  by  the 
Greeks  in  Hasbeija,  In  Syria  this  was  already  known  to  be 
illegal ;  ns  there  existed  a  Fetwa  (opinion)  from  the  chief 
Mufti,  pronouncing  all  non-Muhammedans  to  be  alike  infidels  in 
the  eye  of  the  law,  and  therefore  all  to  have  the  like  claim  to 
toleration  and  protection,  even  in  passing  from  one  sect  to 
another. ' 

In  Constantinople  things  came  to  such  a  pass,  that  the  British 
ambassador  was  induced  to  interfere  ;  and  in  November  1847, 
an  order  of  the  Grand  Vizier,  Eeshid  Pasha,  was  issued  on  the  ap- 
plication of  Lord  Cowley,  formally  recognising  the  Protestant 
subjects  of  the  empire  as  constituting  a  separate  and  independent 
religious  community,  and  giving  them  all  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  the  most  favoured  of  the  Christian  denominations  in  the 
empire.'  It  was  of  course  not  to  be  expected,  that  under  so 
weak  a  government,  and  throughout  so  many  distant  provinces, 
the  abuses  complained  of  would  at  once  cease,  although  the 
complaints  themselves  were  listened  to  by  the  Porte.  Nor  was 
there  any  thing  in  the  order  of  the  Grand  Vizier,  which  would 
necesBarQy  survive  a  change  of  administration.  After  three 
years,  therefore,  in  November  1850,  by  the  intervention  of  Sir 
Stratford  Canning,  an  ordinary  Firman  was  obtained  from  the 
government  with  the  imperial  cipher,  directed  to  the  Prefect  of 
the  police  in  Constantinople,  hy  which  the  Sultan  granted  to 
the  Protestants,  in  their  civil  oi^anization,  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  enjoyed  by  the  older  Christian  communitiea  in  the 
Turkish  empire.  This  document  was  justly  regarded  as  a 
charter  of  toleration  and  religious  liberty  to  the  Protestant 
subjects  of  the  Porte  ;  though  no  one  anticipated,  but  that 
many  years  would  probably  elapse,  before  it  could  be  carried  into 
complete  operation  and  effect.' 

The  later  demands  and  aggressions  of  Eussia  against  the 
Porte,  proved  favourable  to  the  interests  of  the  Protestants.  In 
June  1853,  the  Sultan  issued  a  special  Eatti-gher?/,  that  is,  a 
Firman  bearing  his  own  imperial  autograph,  to  each  of  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  his  Christian  and  Jewish  subjects,  pledging  to 
them  flill  protection  in  all  their  privileges,  and  placing  them  on 
the  same  footing  with  Muhammedans  in  respect  to  the  right  of 
public  worship.  To  the  Protestants,  more  than  to  any  other 
community,  veas  this  measure  important ;  inasmuch  as  they 
were  the   youngest  and  feeblest  of  all,  and  more  exp(ffled   to 

'  8«  ID  full  in  Bihliotheca  Sacra,  March,  Report  of  the  A,  B.  C.  F.  M.  for  1848,  pp. 

1S46,  pp.  390-397.— Sea  also  a  case  de-  141-143. 

elded  at  Beirut,  Ann.  Rep.  of  the  A.  B.  C.  '  See  Mies.  Herali  April  18HI,  p.  114. 

F.  M.  for  1847,  p.  108.                      ^  Ann.   Report  of   the  A.  B.  C.  ¥.  M.  for 
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annoyance  and  persecution.  The  inBtrument  in  question  is 
superior  to  the  former  in  the  following  particulars  :  It  bears  the 
Sultan's  own  autograph,  which  is  attached  only  to  documents 
of  the  very  highest  force  and  of  unchanging  perpetuity.  It 
was  addressed  directly  to  the  public  agent  of  the  Protestants, 
and  not  to  a  Turkish  officer.  It  was  ofHcially  promulgated  by 
the  government  throughout  the  empire,  accompanied  by  FirmSns 
to  the  different  Pashas  specially  enjoining  its  execution.  Thus 
Protestantism,  by  this  imperial  inatrument,  was  establiahed  in 
perpetuity  in  Turkey,  with  the  highest  sanctions  known  to 
Muhammedan  law.' 

The  number  of  Protestants  actually  enrolled  from  among 
the  Armenians,  was  in  1852  supposed  to  be  about  two  thou- 
sand. The  number  in  Syria  is  not  fully  known ;  but  cannot 
weU  he  much  less  than  half  as  many.  Of  aU  these  very  many 
have  never  come  at  all  under  direct  missionary  influence. 

Thus  assured  of  toleration  and  protection  from  the  Turkish 
government,  the  missions  both  to  the  Armenians  and  in  Syria 
have  been  greatly  encouraged  and  strengthened.  In  the  latter 
country  native  churches  have  been  gathered  at  Beirflt,  Hasheiya, 
'Abeih,  and  Aleppo,  by  the  missionaries  of  .the  American  Board; 
and  also  one  in  Damascus  by  mi^ionaries  of  the  Irish  Presbyte- 
rian and  American  Associate  Reformed  churches  acting  in  uni- 
son. There  are  also  regular  preaching  stations  in  some  of  the 
larger  villages  around  Beirtlt,  'Abeih,  and  Hasbeiya,  as  also  in 
Sidon  ;  and  it  is  nothing  unusual  for  the  missionaries  to  receive 
invitations  to  establish  schools  or  preaching  in  other  places,  where 
a  portion  of  the  inhabitants  have  already  declared  themselves 
Protestants,  or  are  ready  to  take  that  step. 

The  newly  organized  native  church  in  Beinllt  is  distinct 
from  the  mission  church  ;  which  latter  has  existed  ever  since 
the  establishment  of  the  Syrian  mission.  The  chapel  of  the 
mission  is  devoted  to  public  worship  both  in  English  and  Arabic. 
It  is  conveniently  situated  near  the  southwestern  gate  of  the 
city,  overlooking  from  the  west  the  large  open  area  outside  of 
the  southern  city  wall.  It  had  recently  been  commodiously  fit- 
ted up  with  seats,  chiefly  by  the  liberality  of  the  American 
consul  and  other  Frank  residents.  The  service  in  English  on 
Sunday  was  held  in  the  forenoon  at  lOJ  o'clock  ;  and  was  con- 
ducted by  the  missionaries.  The  audiences  which  I  saw  there,  on 
several  of  these  occasions,  numbered  on  an  average  from  fifty  to 
sixty  persons ;   several  of  them  being   Arala  who   understood 

'  See  for  thU  HaiU-sJurif  and    other  Jonm.  of  the  Am.  Oriental  Soo.  Vol,  IV. 

<locumen^  Dwight's  ChristiaDily  iu  Tur-  p.    443.       The    Turkish   original   with  a, 

toy,  Bnstou  1854,  p.  320,  and  App.  G.  German  translatioo  is  found  in  the  Zeit- 

Also   Miaa.  HeraM,  April    1854,    p.   106.  sclirift  der  morgenl.  Ges.  IX.  p.  843  sq. 

Vol.  m.— 3 
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English.  In  Arabic  there  were  two  flervices  ;  one  at  9  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  the  other  in  the  afternoon.  The  morning 
service  was  usually  conducted  by  a  native  helper  ;  that  in  the 
afternoon,  by  one  of  the  missionariea.  In  the  Arabic  aervicee  a 
separation-  wae  still  made  between  the  sexes  according  to  the 
national  custom.  The  females  sat  in  a  recess  having  a  different 
entrance,  with  a  curtain  drawn  before  them  ;  yet  so  that  they 
could  see  the  preacher.  There  were  usually  from  thirty  to  forty 
men  in  attendance  ;  and  quite  a  number  of  females  behind  the 
screen.  The  appearance  at  aU  times  was  one  of  quiet  and  de- 
vout attention. 

The  chapel  is  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  house  occupied  by 
the  mission  press  ;  and  in  a  lai^e  upper  room  in  the  third  story 
of  the  same  building  the  work  of  translating  the  Scriptures  is 
carried  on.  In  this  room  too  were  held  the  sessions  of  the  annual 
meeting.  Its  windows  command  a  pleasing  view  of  the  city 
and  the  adjacent  country,  with  Lebanon  in  the  background. 
Close  at  hand  below  is  the  American  cemetery  connected  with 
the  mission  premises.  At  the  time  of  my  former  visit,  it  was 
"  by  the  way  side  ;"  but  is  now  surrounded  with  houses.  The 
principal  graves  at  that  time  were  those  of  Pliny  Fisk  and  Mr 
Abbot  the  former  British  consul ;  but  the  number  has  since 
been  greatly  increased.  It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  note,  that  no 
ordained  missionary  from  the  Syrian  field  had  in  this  interval  of 
fourteen  years  been  called  to  bis  rest ;  with  the  exception  of 
Mr  Hebard,  who  died  at  Malta,  June  30th,  1841,  on  his  way  to 
the  United  States.  But  of  the  wives  of  missionaries  several 
had  fallen  ;  and  one  reads  upon  their  lowly  monuments  the 
names  of  Mrs  Hebard,  Mrs  Smith,  Mrs  "Woleott,  Mrs  Eobson 
of  Damascus,  and  others.  And  later,  on  our  return  from  Jeru- 
salem in  June,  another  newly  made  grave  met  our  eyes  ;  that  of 
Miss  Whittlesey,  a  teacher  in  the  female  boarding  school  of 
the  mission.  She  had  been  suddenly  snatched  away  during  our 
absence,  just  as  she  bad  become  mistress  of  the  language  and 
qualified  for  her  work  ;  on  which  she  had  entered  with  great 
devotedness,  and  with  the  prospect  of  doing  much  good.  To 
this  sad  list  ropst  now  be  added  the  name  of  the  Kev.  George 
B,  Whiting,  one  of  the  earliest  members  of  the  mission  ;  who 
died  at  BeirOt  of  cholera,  Nov.  8th,  1855.  He  was  a  good  man 
and  a  devoted  missionary,  wise  in  counsel,  and  faithful  and  discreet 
in  action. 

Here  too  lie  buried  quite  a  number  of  British  officers  and 
marines,  victims  of  the  war  of  1840.  Particular  interest  at- 
taches itself  also  to  the  last  resting  place  of  Lieut.  Dale,  the 
scientific  second  ofiicer  of  the  American  Expedition  to  the  Dead 
Sea  and  Jordan.    Worn  down  by  the  cares  and  fatigues  of  the 
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survey,  he  was  seized  with  the  symptoms  of  a  nervous  fever  soon 
after  the  return  of  the  party  to  Beirfit,  He  waa  ahle  to  reach 
the  summer  residence  of  Dr  Smith  at  Bharadiln ;  where, 
after  an  illness  of  eleven  days,  he  died  on  the  24th  of  July, 
1848.  He  had  scarcely  reached  the  age  of  thirty-five  yeare ; 
was  a  man  of  fine  appearance  and  elegant  manners  ;  and  had 
heen  selected  for  his  post  because  of  his  experience  as  an  engi- 
neer hoth  hy  sea  and  land.  I  had  enjoyed  much  friendly  inter- 
course with  hjpi  in  New  York  hefore  the  departure  of  the  expedi- 
tion ;  and  then  little  thought  that  it  would  ever  be  my  lot  to  visit 
his  grave  upon  this  distant  shore.  A  plain  monument,  erected 
by  a  femily  friend,  now  marks  the  spot.' 

Among  the  indirect,  but  natural  effects  of  the  labours  and 
example  of  the  missionaries  in  this  region,  has  been  the  waking 
up  of  the  Arab  mind  in  ■  a  partial  degree,  to  inquiries  and 
efforts  of  its  own.  From  such  influences  there  has  arisen  in 
Beirftt  a  native  "  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences."  It  was  formed 
early  in  1847,  with  the  co-operation  of  some  of  the  missionaries, 
in  consequence  of  the  urgent  solicitation  of  intelhgent  natives, 
chiefly  young  men,  desirous  of  knowledge  and  intellectual  im- 
provement. A  part  only  of  these  young  men  had  been  educated  in 
the  mission  seminary.  They  meet  semi-monthly  ;  when  literary 
information  is  communicated  ;  papers  are  read  ;  questions  dis- 
cussed ;  and  occasionally  lectures  are  delivered.  During  the  first 
year  of  its  existence  the  society  had  collected  a  library  of  more 
than  750  volumes  ;  among  which  were  527  Arabic  and  Turkish 
manuscripts  and  229  printed  books  in  various  languages.  Of 
the  manuscripts  514  were  purchased  in  one  collection  for  7000 
piastres,  or  about  280  doUars.  Many  of  these  are  very  old ; 
some  of  them  dating  back  seven  or  eight  centuries.  This 
Hhrary  belonged  to  a  noble  family  so  reduced  as  to  be  obliged  to 
sell.  It  is  particularly  rich  in  Muslim  theology,  taw,  grammar, 
rhetoric,  and  logic  ;  with  a  fair  proportion  of  mathematics, 
medicine,  history,  and  philosophical  works.' 

It  was  my  privilege  during  my  stay  in  Beirflt  to  attend  on 
two  occasions  the  meetings  of  this  society.  At  the  first  the 
regular  order  of  the  evening  was  a  discussion  of  the  question  : 
Are  all  men  capable  of  civilization  ?  "  Quite  a  number  were 
present  besides  the  members.  With  one  exception  the  speakers 
were  all  natives  ;  and,  so  far  as  manner  was  concerned,  acquitted 
themselves  well.  I  have  heard  much  worse  speaking  before 
-Literary  Societies  in  London  and  New  York.  As  an  ofBeer  of' 
,    See  lettera  annomieing  (he  decease  of     Zeitschrift  Aet  morgenl.  Gescllschaft,  B. 
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the  American  Oriental  Society  it  was  gratifying  to  me  to  bring  & 
salutation  to  this  young  sister,  the  daughter  of  the  east  ;  and  I 
could  not  help  expressing  a  hope  and  confidence,  that  the  efforts 
of  this  little  band  may  yet  be  greatly  instnamental  in  bringing 
in  a,  better  day  for  Arabic  literature  and  science  throughout  the 
Arabian  world. 

On  the  other  occasion  the  evening  was  devoted  to  a  public  lec- 
ture from  Michael  'Araman,  the  senior  native  teacher  in  the 
seminary  at  'Abeih.  His  subject  was  :  "  The  cultivation  of 
the  mechanic  arts  in  Syria,"  The  lecturer  dwelt  upon  these  as 
connected  with  a  higher  development  of  social  life ;  and  pointed 
out  as  the  best  means  of  their  dissemination,  the  introduction 
of  schools,  literary  societies,  religious  teaching,  and  female  educa- 
tion. Michael  is  quite  popular  among  his  fellow-townsmen  of 
Beirflt ;  and  they  justly  expect  much  from  him  in  his  future 
career.  The  room  was  crowded  almost  to  suffocation  ;  and  the 
audience  was  larger  than  had  ever  before  attended  a  meeting  of 
the  Society. 

Other  smaller  circles  have  also  been  formed  among  the 
native  young  men,  for  the  discussion  of  questions  and  mutual 
improvement  ;  but  with  these  the  missionaries  have  had  no  con- 
nection. The  members  of  all  these  literary  societies  are  mostly 
from  the  Christian  population. 

Beirti(  as  the  chief  port  of  Syria,  is  the  residence  of  the  for- 
eign consuls  ;  and  is  of  course  frequented  by  travellers.  This  ia 
seen,  too,  in  the  increased  number  of  hotels.  The  lajgest  is  the 
Locanda  Belvedere,  situated  on  the  shore  half  a  mile  or  more 
west  of  the  city.  The  regularity  of  the  steamers  in  the  Medi- 
temnean  has  added  so  much  to  the  facility  and  certainty  of  travel 
in  the  east,  that  the  number  of  travellers  is  very  greatly  in- 
creased. From  the  United  States  alone,  not  less  than  from 
fifty  to  a  hundred  are  said  to  pass  though  Syria  every  year. 
Indeed,  it, was  a  frequent  remark,  that  for  the  last  two  or  three 
years  American  travellers  had  outnumbered  the  EngMeh, — In 
calling  one  day  on  a  friend  in  the  hotel,  I  met  there  our  old  at- 
tendant Komeh,  who  accompanied  us  in  1838  from  Cairo  quite 
round  to  Beirut ;  and  who  has  since,  in  consequence  of  our  favour- 
able notice,  been  somewhat  in  demand  among  travellers.  He 
was  now  in  attendance  on  a  Scotch  gentleman ;  but  having 
learned  some  English,  he  more  usually  undertakes  to  conduct 
parties  as  a  "  dragoman."  His  appearance  was  not  much 
changed  ;  and  his  English  was  not  particularly  intelligible.  He 
did  not  recognise  me  at  first ;  and  his  last  request,  as  I  turned 
to  leave  him,  was  in  the  spirit  of  his  trade,  that  I  would  give 
him  "  a  recommendation."  Two  months  later,  during  our  stay 
in  Jerusalem,  he  came  in  again  from  Egypt  with  the  family  of 
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an  Englisli  clergyman,  from  whom  he  was  said  to  receive  fifteen, 
pounds  sterling  a  day  for  the  journey  ;  but  this  included  (it  was 
said)  an  extra  camel  or  two  through  the  desert,  to  cairy  water 
for  the  daily  bath  of  a  child. 

To  the  American  consul,  J.  Hosfbrd  Smith  Esq,  and  to  his 
estimable  famUy,  I  was  greatly  indebted  for  their  daily  courte-' 
sies  and  kind  offices.  Mr  Smith  enjoyed  the  confidence  and 
sincere  regard  of  the  missionaries  ;  while  his  prompt  attentions 
and  acts  of  kindness  to  bis  numerous  travelling  countrymen,  se- 
cured for  him  their  grateful  respect.  Of  his  manly  and  upright 
bearing  in  his  official  duties,  and  its  influence  upon  the  local 
government  and  upon  the  people,  I  need  not  here  speak  ;  it 
was  known  and  appreciated  by  all, 

Mr  Moore  also,  the  British  consul-general,  tendered  every 
facility  in  behalf  of  my  undertaking ;  and  I  almost  regretted 
my  being  unable  to  profit  by  his  Idndnees,  because  every  thing- 
was  so  fuUy  provided  for  hy  other  friends.  The  Prussian  consu^ 
Mr  Weber,  I  saw  several  times.  He  is  a  relative  of  Dr  Scbulz, 
late  Prussian  consul  in  Jerusalem,  who  had  died  there  a  few 
months  before,  in  the  autumn  of  1851,  From  bim  I  learned, 
that  no  note  or  memorandum  whatever  had  been  found  among 
the  papers  of  Schulz,  relating  to  his  travels  and  observations  in 
the  Holy  Land.  All  that  he  ever  wrote  upon  the  subject,  had 
been  transmitted  to  Germany  before  his  decease.  Mr  Black,  a 
resident  British  merchant,  connected  by  marriage  with  the 
family  of  Mr  Thomson,  exerts  a  wide  and  good  influence.  He 
acts  as  the  banker  of  the  American  mission  ;  aa  also  of  that  at 
Damascus.  At  Beirut,  I  made  likewise  the  acc[uaintance  of  Dr 
Paulding  of  Damascus,  returning  from  a  journey  to  Cairo  and 
Sinai.  A  few  days  later  we  had  also  a  visit  from  the  Rev.  Mr 
Porter  of  Damascus ;  to  whom  I  was  afterwards  so  much 
indebted  in  that  city. 

It  had  been  arranged,  that  Dr  Smith  would  accompany 
me  to  Jerusalem  ;  taking  the  route  through  southern  Leba^- 
noa  and  Galilee,  and  along  the  western  border  of  the  hills  of 
Samaria  and  Judea ;  and  returning  along  the  eastern  border 
of  the  same  to  the  lake  of  Tiberias  and  Hasheiya.  We  pur- 
posed to  travel  leisurely  ;  and  turn  aside  to  examine  every 
point  of  interest  along  the  route.  At  Hasbeiya  Mr  Thomson 
would  take  me  up  ;  and  after  exploring  with  me  the  plain  of 
the  HGleh,  the  region  of  BSnias,  and  the  rugged  chasm  of  the 
Litany,  would  bring  me  forward  to  Damascus.  From  thence 
Dr  De  Forest  proposed  to  go  with  me  through  the  BakS'a  to 
Ba'albek  and  farther  north  ;  but  this  purpose  was  frustrated  hy 
the  subseijuent  decease  of  Miss  Whittlesey,  which  threw  upon 
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him  the  whole  care  of  the  female  boarding  schooL  His  place 
with  me  waa  supplied  by  the  E«v.  Mr  Eobaon  of  Damascus. 

The  spring  was  now  advancing  ;  but  the  latter  rains  had  not 
yet  ceased  ;  and  Dr  Smith,  who  was  to  be  my  companion,  was 
suffering  from  the  effects  of  a  fever,  which  had  prevented  his 
attendance  for  much  of  the  time  on  the  sessions  of  the  annual 
meeting.  Could  I  have  foreseen  while  at  Smyrna,  all  these 
causes  of  delay,  I  would  gladly  have  remained  over  one  trip  of 
the  steamer  and  visited  Constantinople.  Or  could  I  have  gone 
up  to  Jerusalem  and  returned  before  the  meeting  of  the  mission, 
my  time  might  perhaps  have  been  employed  to  more  purpose. 
Yet  this  was  utterly  out  of  the  question  ;  although  the  distance 
does  not  exceed  150  miles  ;  which  however  ordinarily  occupies 
six  or  eight  days  of  travel.  Just  here  the  difference  of  the 
orient  and  Occident  stands  out  in  startling  contrast.  The  lite 
distance  of  150  miles  between  New  York  and  Albany  is  run 
every  night  by  swift  steamens  in  little  more  than  eight  hours ; 
and  every  day  by  railway  trains  in  five  or  six  hours.  The  210 
miles  between  Liverpool  and  London  I  had  just  before  traversed 
in  5J-  hours.  So  true  it  is  that  days  of  travel  in  the  east  are 
to  be  reckoned  as  less  than  hours  to  the  iron  hoi«e. 

The  meeting  of  the  mission,  which  heretofore  had  seldom 
continued  more  than  a  week,  was  this  year  extended  to  a 
fortnight  ;  the  closing  session  having  been  held  on  the  evening 
of  Wednesday,  March  31st.  As  however  the  weather  still  re- 
mained unsettled,  there  was  no  reason  on  my  part  to  regret  this 
further  delay. 

Our  preparations  were  seasonably  begun  and  completed.  Ae 
the  missionaries  are  under  the  necessity  of  journeying  more  or 
less  every  year,  their  travelling  equipage  is  usually  on  hand.  Dr 
Smith  decided  to  take  along  his  own  large  tent,  very  similar  to 
the  one  we  had  used  upon  our  former  journey  ;  and  there  was 
the  usual  supply  of  bedding  for  each,  with  a  large  piece  of 
painted  canvas  to  spread  it  upon  by  night,  and  to  roll  it  in  by 
day.  Each  of  my  successive  travelling  companions  took  along 
his  family  servant,  who  acted  also  as  cook  and  purveyor,  and 
relieved  us  from  all  petty  bargainings  by  the  way.  Ae  second 
servant,  we  hired  a  young  man,  Eeaharah,  from  'Aheih,  who 
proved  very  faithful,  and  continued  with  me  the  whole  time. 

As  my  companions  would  all  ride  their  own  horses,  I  pre- 
ferred also  to  purchase  one  ;  as  I  could  thus  secure  a  good  horse 
for  the  journey,  instead  of  being  exposed  to  the  chances  and 
difficulties  of  hiring.  A  horse  was  Mred  for  Kashid  our  head 
servant ;  on  which  he  carried  in  a  SUrJ,  or  large  saddle-bags, 
the  provisions  and  stores  for  the  day.  In  this  way  we  could 
make  excursions,  or  take  a  more  circuitous  route  ;  leaving  the 
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baggage  animals  to  go  on  directly  to  our  night-quarters.  "We 
afterwarda  found  this  to  be  a  very  convenient  arrangement. 
Two  mules  would  have  sufficed  us  ;  but  we  took  three  ;  in  order 
that  Besh^rah  might  ride  a  part  of  the  time  and  so  come  in 
fresh  at  night,  when  his  services  were  most  wanted.  Each  mule 
was  followed  by  its  master ;  two  from  'Abeih  and  the  other 
from  'Aramon  ;  one  a  Maronite  and  two  Dnizes.  The  Maro- 
nite  had  along  a  little  donkey,  on  which  occasionally  he  could 
rest  Ms  legs  by  way  of  change. 

The  more  usual  mode  of  travelling  in  Syria  at  present,  is 
for  a  party  to  put  themselves  into  the  hands  of  a  dragoman,  a 
native  who  speaks  more  or  less  of  English,  French,  or  Italian. 
This  person  undertakes  to  provide  for  them  provisions,  ser- 
vants, tents,  bedding,  animals,  and  all  the  equipage  of  travel,  for 
a  stipulated  daily  sum  ;  which  is  seldom  if  ever  less  than  a 
pound  sterling  a  day,  for  each  person ;  and  is  often  more. 

We  found  the  expenses  of  travel  on  this  journey  compara- 
tively less  than  on  the  former  one  under  the  Egyptian  rule. 
The  wages  of  the  head  servant  were  about  five  dollars  a  month 
and  those  of  the  second  about  three  ;  besides  presents  to  both. 
For  each  mule  we  paid  ten  piastres  a  day  (instead  of  fifteen  as 
formerly)  while  travelling,  and  half  price  for  the  days  we  lay. 
stilL  Our  daily  purchases  too,  being  aU  made  by  native  servants 
on  whom  we  could  rely,  and  who  were  acquainted  in  the  country, 
were  very  reasonable.  In  this  way  our  daily  expenses  were  less 
than  a  pound  sterling,  for  the  whole  party. 

We  took  with  us  no  weapons  whatever ;  and  never  for  a 
moment  felt  the  need  of  any.  Each  of  us  had  a  Schmal- 
kalder's  compass  ;  with  which  most  of  the  bearings  were  taken. 
Wo  had  also  a  pocket-compass,  measuring  tapes,  and  thermom- 
eters ;  but  no  barometer.  The  measurements  with  the  aneroid 
given  in  the  following  work  are  due  mainly  to  Dr  De  Forest. 
Besides  the  books  mentioned  in  my  former  work,  I  had  with  me 
the  first  two  parts  of  Eitter'8  great  work  on  Palestine ;  and  the 
sheets  of  the  third  part,  m  far  as  to  the  description  of  'Akka, 
with  which  the  author  had  kindly  furnished  me  in  advance  of 
pubhcation.  We  were  well  supplied  with  the  latest  and  best 
maps,  including  the  large  route-map  of  the  Dead  Sea  Expedi- 
tion ;  but  found  them  all,  of  course,  defective  in  the  parts  of 
the  country  which  we  traversed. 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  Hon.  Gr.  P.  Marsh,  then  Ameri- 
i^n  minister  at  Constantinople,  we  each  received  an  imperial 
Firm&n  for  the  journey.  It  is  usual  also  for  the  traveller  to 
take  a  Tezkirah  from  the  authorities  of  Beinlt,  in  which  ser- 
vants and  muleteers  are  included.  From  the  cnstom-house  in 
Beirut,  which  controls  all  others  in  Syriaj  we  obtained  a  paper 
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exempting  our  effects  from  any  examination  at  the  gates  of  citie9. 
These  papers  were  of  course  enough  for  all  purposes  ;  yet  after- 
wards, in  'Akka  and  Jerusalem,  we  obtained  a  Buyunddy  from 
the  Pasha  in  each  of  those  cities ;  in  order  that  they  m^ht 
thus  be  made  directly  responsible,  should  any  thing  tintoward 
take  place  within  the  limits  of  their  respective  provinces. 

The  Turkish  government  has  wisely  continued  and  extended 
the  system  of  posts,  introduced  into  Syria  during  the  Egyptian 
dominion.  At  present  a  post  travels  every  week  to  and  fro 
between  Beinit  and  Jerusalem  by  way  of  YSia.  Another  ptoses 
northwards  weekly  to  Tripoly  and  L&daMyeh,  and  thence  to 
Aleppo.  The  communication  with  Damascus  is  twice  a  week. 
From  Aleppo  and  Aintah  a  land  post  goes  regularly  through 
Asia  Minor  both  to  Constantinople  and  Smyrna.  The  trans- 
mission of  letters  on  all  these  routes  is  tolerably  rapid,  and  not 
expensive. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit,  an  Austrian  steamer  &om  Smyrna 
arrived  at  EeirOt  every  fortnight,  and  returned  after  three  or 
four  days. — Twice  in  each  month  a  French  steamer  came  in 
from  Eind  returned  to  Alexandria,  until  midsummer  ;  when  a 
new  arrangement  went  into  operation.  This  was  a  line  of 
-French  steamers  to  ply  between  Alexandria  and  Smyrna  at 
intervals  of  twenty  days,  touching  at  Beirtt  and  other  Syrian 
ports. — Up  to  the  spring  of  that  year,  an  English  mail-steamer 
had  run  once  a  month  from  Alexandria  to  Beirflt,  and  back  : 
but  was  then  discontinued. 
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FROM   BEIRUT    THROUaH    GALILEE   TO     AKKA. 

Our  departure  from  Beirftt  was  at  last  fixed  for  Monday,  the 
5tli  of  April,  1852,  On  the  morning  of  that  day  the  French 
steamer  arrived  from  Alexandria,  bringing  letters  and  news  from 
Europe  and  the  New  World.  We  sent  off  BeshSrah  with  the 
mules  and  luggage  about  11  o'clock  ;  intending  to  pitch  our 
tent  for  the  night  at  Neby  Ydnas. 

We  left  the  house  of  Dr  Smith  at  12.45  ;  and  stopping  a 
moment  at  the  houses  of  friends  to  bid  adieu,  we  took  the  road 
to  Sidon.  In  crossing  the  sahd  hills,  we  noticed  again  the  sur- 
face rippled  by  the  wind,  like  the  sea  when  cahn.  During  high 
winds,  the  sand  moves  forwa.rd  in  wavy  lines  ;  and  sometimes 
rises  and  flUa  the  air.  At  1.50  we  reached  Nabr  Ghudir,  coming 
down  from  Wady  fcihahnlr  ;  now  a  considerable  stream  flowing 
through  the  sands.  Later  in  the  season  it  dries  up.  At  2.10  we 
were  at  the  deserted  Uukkan  el-Kusis,  where  we  had  turned  off 
on  our  way  to  'Abeih.  DitHk&n  is  the  appropriate  name  for  the 
small  stations  or  shopa  along  the  way,  where  food,  fodder,  and 
the  like  are  sold,  in  distinction  from  the  larger  Khans.  A  few 
minutes  further  was  the  Nahr  Ydbis,  now  dry.  It  is  regarded 
as  the  southern  boundary  of  the  promontory  of  Beirflt ;  the 
^ahr  el-Maut  being  the  northern  one.  As  we  passed  along,  the 
Till^e  of  Burj  el-Burajineh  was  on  our  left  in  the  low  plain  ; 
and  the  larger  Shuweifat  in  three  divisions  on  the  roots  of  the 
mountain. 

We  came  to  Khdn  Khulda  at  2.50,  the  Heldua  of  the  Jeru- 
salem  Itinerary.  Here  are  two  or  three  small  buildings  (Duk- 
kans),  only  one  of  which  was  occupied.  It  is  reckoned  three 
mule  hours  from  BeirHt.  We  examined  the  sarcophagi  on  the 
eide  of  the  hill  on  the  left  a  few  minutes  beyond.  They  have  a 
^^ ''r^i^  '■^^siDblance  to  those  we  saw  on  our  way  to  'Abeih ;  except 
t^at  here  the  lids  were  mostly  fitted  on  with  grooves  ;  and  some 
01  the  sarcophagi  are  hewn  also  on  the  outside  ;  there  is  a  lai^ 
number  of  them.    We  could  find  no  InscriptionB.    This  spot  too 
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was  apparently  the  last  restiog-place  of  an  honoured  race  ;  but 
all  record  of  its  history  has  perished. 

We  started  again  after  ten  minutes  ;  and  came  at  3.20  to 
Dukk&n  el-GhQfr.  Just  north  of  it  was  the  Wady  now  dry, 
coming  down  from  'Abeih,  and  entering  the  sea  on  a  projecting 
point.  As  we  proceeded  several  villages  and  convents  came 
m  sight  upon  the  sides  of  Lebanon.  "We  passed  a  Mohammedan 
at  his  solitary  devotions  hy  the  way  side ;  and  at  four  o'clock 
stopped  for  five  minutes  to  take  the  bearings  given  in  the  note.' 

We  reached  the  Nahr  Damdi  at  4.20,  in  winter  one  of  the 
moat  furious  torrents  of  Lebanon.  The  ford  is  quite  near  its 
mouth,  where  we  took  bearings  ;'  and  just  above  are  three  large 
ruined  arches  of  a  lofty  bridge,  with  amall  arches  at  the  sides. 
There  was  now  a  considerable  and  rapid  stream ;  the  water  reach- 
ing above  the  bellies  of  the  horses.  The  road  soon  leaves  the 
sand,  and  passes  along  the  side  of  the  declivity  to  ESs  Sa'diyeh, 
This  point  is  about  halfway  between  the  Dfimftr  and  Neby  Yi3- 
n^ ;  and  there  is  no  second  point  beyond,  as  marked  on  the 
maps.  This  cape  was  the  site  of  the  ancient  Platanum.'  On 
both  sides  of  this  point  for  a  long  distance,  are  the  traces  of  the 
ancient  Boman  road,  extending  from  near  the  Damur  almost  to 
Neby  Ytlnas,  with  slight  interruptions.  The  ancient  pavement 
is  mostly  worn  or  torn  away,  and  the  path  is  on  the  surface  of 
the  rock  below  ;  but  the  wall  or  masonry  along  one  side  or  the 
other  of  the  road  is  everywhere  visible.  We  reached  Neby  Yil- 
nas  at  5J  o'clock,  in  four  hours  and  twenty-five  minutes  from 
Beirut,  instead  of  the  usual  six  hours. 

Here  our  troubles  for  the  night  began.*  We  had  sent  ofi^  our 
muleteers  early  from  Beirftt,  in  order  that  they  might  arrive  be- 
fore us,  and  have  the  tent  ready  on  our  arrival.  But  they  had 
played  the  laggard  ;  and  we  bad  passed  them  not  far  south  of 
Khfin  Khulda,  It  was  long  before  they  came  up  ;  and  then  it 
was  difficult  to  find  a  spot  on  the  sandy  soil  round  about,  where 
the  tent-pins  would  hold.  But  the  diificulties  were  at  length 
overcome  ;  the  tent  was  pitched  ;  we  were  safely  housed  beneath 
it,  and  partook  of  our  first  meal,  which  Eashid  had  prepared. 
We  were  left  to  ourselves  ;  and  then  it  was  that  the  idea  of  the 
present  and  the  past  came  over  us  with  an  overpowering  feel- 
ing. Here  we  were  once  more,  in  our  tent,  not  the  same  indeed 
as  formerly,  yet  so  hke  it  as  hardly  to  be  distinguished  ;  the 
liimiture  and  all  our  travelling  equipments  were  similar  ;  several 

'  Bearings  at  4  o'clock  !   'Abeih   80°.  N.  76°  E.    Kliimreli  of  Btt'winteb  N.  60° 

TUL  D4mfir  86%  djat.  2  m.     en-Na'meli  E.    Deii  en-Nii'nieL  K.  BS"  E.     el-Mn'- 

86°.   Deir  en-Na'meh  42°,    el-Ma'allakfth  allakah  N.  36°  E,     ed-DlmQr  N.  50°  E. 

M°,  disb  1  m.  ed-DilkemTyeh  Bouth  of  river  S.  65°  E. 

■  BesriDgs  at  month  of  iha  B^mdr :  el-  Cope  es-Sa'diyeh  S.  60°  W. 

BOm  S.  Conne  of  liMr  S.  80°  K    'Abeih  '  See  Vol  It  p.  488.  [iii  433.] 
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articles  were  tlic  very  same  ;  and  our  places  in  the  teot  were  a3 
of  old.  It  was  aa  if  we  were  continuing  a  journey  of  yesterday ; 
and  the  interveniDg/owrfeeK  years  seemed  to  vanish  away,  And 
when  we  reverted  to  the  reality,  we  could  not  but  gratefully 
acknowledge  the  mercy  of  God  in  preserving  our  lives,  and  per- 
mitting us  once  more,  after  so  long  an  interval,  to  prosecute 
together  the  researches  which  we  had  together  begun.  We  could 
not  but  regard  it  aB  a  high  and  certainly  an  unusual  privilege,  thus 
after  fourteen  long  years  again  to  take  up  the  thread  of  our  in- 
vestigations, at  the  very  point  where  they  had  been  broken  off. 

This  place,  el-Jiyeh,  or  Neby  Yllnas,  is  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient Porphyreon,'  At  the  fountain  of  the  village  there  is  a 
large  ancient  sarcophagus  now  used  as  a  trough,  with  a  rude 
ornament  sculptured  on  its  front  and  end.  The  people  knew 
nothing  of  where  it  came  from  ;  but  said  it  was  there  wlxeu 
they  were  born.  In  one  of  the  lanes  Kesa  column  of  grey  granite, 
ten  feet  long.  These  seem  to  be  the  only  visible  remains  of  Por- 
phyreon. — Near  Berja,  a  village  some  two  miles  distant  m  the 
mountain,  are  sepulchres  excavated  in  the  face  of  the  rock,  with 
upright  doors,  and  sculptured  ornaments.  These  my  companion 
had  formerly  visited.* 

Tuesday,  April  6th. — The  experience  of  yestei-day  was  not 
to  be  the  end  of  our  troubles  at  Neby  Yfinas.  The  evening  had 
been  mild  and  pleasant  ;  the  thermometer  at  72°  in  our  tent; 
and  we  had  flattered  ourselves  with  the  idea  of  a  peaceful  night. 
But  after  midnight  a  strong  Sirocco  wind  arose  ;  and  about  3 
o'clock  a  violent  puff  ^re  up  the  tent-pins  from  the  sandy  soil ; 
and  threw  down  the  tent  upon  us  as  we  slept.  For  a  time  we  tried 
to  sleep  on  beneath  the  fellen  canvas  ;  but  the  flapping  in  the 
wind  was  too  great ;  and  we  were  compelled  to  rise.  The  day 
was  beginning  to  break  in  the  east ;  and  we  therefore  decided  to 
take  an  early  start,  rather  than  try  to  raise  the  tent.  "We  ac- 
cordingly breakfasted  by  the  dim  mingled  light  of  the  grey  davm 
and  the  pale  moon  ;  and  at  5.10  were  again  on  our  way. 

The  road  led  for  a  time  along  the  sandy  shore  ;  and  then 
higher  up  on  the  rocky  declivity.  Here  we  again  fell  in 
with  traces  of  the  ancient  Roman  road  ;  which  continue  for 
most  of  the  way  to  Sidon.  At  5.40  we  were  on  the  highest 
pomt  of  Raa  Jedrah,  which  projects  between  the  cove  of  Neby 
Yun&s  and  the  smaller  one  of  Rumeileh.  Half  an  hour  later 
we  crossed  "Wddy  Shehim  commg  down  from  Jin,  now  dry,  and 
having  on  it  the  abutments  of  a  Roman  bridge.  The  village  of 
Jiumeueh  is  on  the  ridge  which  ruus  down  and  terminates  in  a 

'  e"  T."';  ?■  P-  *^''-  \^^-  V-  *31-]  Lnnai  of  the  Bible,  IL  p.  211  — BeariDgs 

-  twe  \  111.  II.  p  487.  [iii.  p.  432.]"The9e  from  Nehy  Ydnas  :  Berja  S.  SO"  E.  2  m. 
lepulelires  were  also -i-iawd  V  Dr  WiUon,    Ba'sJr  S.  80°  E  S  m. 
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point  called  RSs  Euraeileh,  This  we  reached  at  6.35  ;  and  had 
a  noble  view  of  Sidon,  still  three  quarters  of  an  hour  distant. 
Instead  of  continuing  along  the  ancient  and  modem  road  to  the 
bridge  over  the  Auwaly,  we  stnick  down  to  the  sands  ;  and  at 
6.55  forded  that  stream  near  its  entrance  into  the  sea.  The 
road  by  the  bridge  is  fifteen  minutes  longer.  The  river  was  here 
larger  than  the  DSmtir  ;  but  was  running  over  shallow  pebbly 
rapids  ;  so  that  the  ford  was  less  difficult.  At  7.20  we  reached 
the  eastern  gate  of  Sidon, 

The  house  of  the  Kev.  Mr  Thomson,  in  whose  Mnd  family 
we  spent  much  of  the  day,  (Dr  Van  Dyck  and  his  family  being 
absent,)  is  just  north  of  this  gate,  within  the  city,  and  adjacent 
to  the  eastern  wall.  When  he  took  the  house,  it  had  fallen  into 
great  decay ;  but  has  been  fitted  up  by  him,  and  now  forms  a 
commodious  dwelling,  with  a  wide  prospect  over  the  rich  envi- 
rons of  Sidon,  extending  quite  to  the  mountains.'  A  large 
room  with  a  dome  forms  an  excellent  chapel.  Here,  in  some  of 
the  rooms,  the  windows  were  still  unglazed,  as  formerly  in  EeirOt. 
As  we  wore  to  leave  in  the  afternoon,  the  time  was  mainly  occu- 
pied in  gathering  information  as  to  the  best  routes,  and  the 
objects  to  be  examined  along  onr  way.  In  this  we  were  assated 
by  the  American  consular  agent,  Ibrahim  NBthly,  who  called 
upon  us  ;  the  same  mentioned  in  connection  with  our  former 
visit. 

The  remains  of  antiquity  in  and  aronnd  Sidon  are  few. 
Several  granite  columns  are  strewed  on  the  east  of  the  city ; 
another  forms  the  threshold  of  the  gate  by  which  we  entered  ; 
and  quite  a  number  are  said  to  he  built  into  the  walls  of  the 
island  castle.' 

We  left  our  kind  friends  at  3  o'clock,  and  turned  our  faces 
eastward  ;  intending  to  visit  the  southeastern  portions  (rf  Leb- 
anon. I  had  already  obtained  a  view  of  the  inner  basins  and 
gulfa  of  the  Beirfit  river  and  the  Damftr  ;  and  desired  now  to 
get  a  like  general  view  of  the  upper  gulfs  of  the  Auwaly.  This 
stream,  coming  from  above  el-Barilk,  is  called  the  river  of  Bftrllk 
until  it  turns  westward  at  almost  a  right  angle.  Here  it  is 
joined  by  the  river  of  Jezzin,  coming  down  from  the  south,  in 
nearly  an  opposite  direction,  on  the  east  of  the  northwestern 

'  Bearings  from  Sidon :  el-Mugdfisheh  place  of  lliraabing-floors,  b  large  and  le- 

18*°,  diet  3  m.     Miyeh  wa-Miy^  laS",  markable  aareophegua  of  a  king  of  Sidon, 

IjiQ.     Darb  es-Sia  I'C,  2i  m.      HSret  haviuj;  opon  it  Ilia  longest  Phenioiaii  in- 

Swdtt  107",  1  m.   el-Helalijeli  76",  IJ  m.  scription  as  yet  discovered.     The  aarco- 

Borimijeh  61°,  S  tn.     Efim  100°.   JebS'a  phagua  lias  been  transporled  to  Paris.      See 

126°.  Dietrich,  Zwei  Sidonisclia  Inachriftan,  Mar- 

'  In   Jannfiiy,    1855,  there  was  diain-  linrg  1865.     Ktediger  in  Zeltachr.  d.  mor- 

terred,  at  apomt  about  onemilesontbeaat  genl.  Gea.  IX.  p.  647  sq.     Journ.   of   the 

from  the  south  end  of  Sidon,  and  aa  far  Am.  Oriental  Soc.  vol  V.  pp.  327-269. 
aou^wuBt  from  U&iet  Saida,  near  an  old 
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branch  of  Jetel  RihSn.  This  latter  ridge  terminates  towards 
the  north  in  a  lofty  blutF,  which  occupiea  the  ^gte  between  the 
streams  below  their  junction  ;  and  on  it  is  the  conspicuoua 
Wely  of  Neby  Mishy.  The  united  stream  here  first  takes  the 
name  of  Auwaly,  and  flows  for  a  time  through  the  fine  alluvial 
tract  called  Merj  Bisry.  A  little  west  of  the  bluff  of  Neby 
Mishy  is  the  high  conical  point  of  Euweiset  Rftm,  south  of  the 
Auwaly,  overlooking  its  deep  valley,  and  commanding  likewise 
a  view  up  the  river  of  Bfin^k.  This  spot  we  therefore  proposed 
to  visit. 

The  western  ridges  of  Lebanon,  and  indeed  its  great  western 
slope,  may  be  said  to  terminate  at  the  Auwaly,  The  high  crest 
or  backbone  of  the  mountain  lying  east  of  the  rivers  of  B&rtik 
and  Jezzin,  continues  on  southwards,  though  sometimes  broken 
into  lesser  ridges,  and  throwing  up  the  twin  peaks  of  Niha  (T6m 
Niha),  until  at  length  it  ends  in  the  ridges  of  Jebel  Eihan  north 
of  the  fortress  esh-ShCildf,  between  the  LitSny  and  Wady 
Jetmflk.  The  name  Jebel  Rlh4n  (Myrtle  mountain)  is  applied 
to  the  whole  southern  extremity  of  Lebanon  south  of  Kefr 
Hfineh  ;  including  also  the  high  ridge  pr  hook  running  out  on 
the  west  of  the  river  of  Jezzin. 

The  country  between  Sidon  and  Jebel  Rih&n  is  rolling  and 
uneven,  with  rounded  hills  and  broad  valleys,  but  no  mountains. 
Deep  valleys  have  their  beginnings  on  the  flank  of  Eihan  ;  and 
high  ridges  run  out  between  them,,  forming  huge  buttresses  in 
front,  which  gradually  sink  down  to  the  level  of  the  open 
country. 

Ten  minutes  after  leaving  the  city  gates  we  began  to  ascend 
the  first  hill  or  broad  swell  near  the  village  Hfiret  Saida.  The 
Weather  was  delightful  ;  and  we  had  a  fine  view  towards  the 
south  across  a  fertile  region,  as  far  as  to  the  hills  and  point  of 
Siirafend  or  Sarepta.'  We  reached  the  top  at  3.45  ;  having  the 
village  of  Mejdel  Yfln  just  on  our  right.*  The  country  in  sight 
was  hiHy,  with  a  whitish  clayey  soil,  in  which  the  olive  tree  seems 
to  delight.  There  was  much  verdure  in  view  ;  and  the  whole 
aspect  is  altogether  different  from  that  of  the  region  further 
north.  Passing  on,  we  came  at  4.10  to  the  eastern  brow  of  the 
same  swell,  overlooking  a  fine  plain  and  basin  lying  between  us 
and  the  mountains,'  There  was  now  a  long  descent ;  and  after- 
■  BoaringBonthewiiy:  At3.26,  Kucei-  6°.  SkanderOna  39°.  Shehim  61°,  BkQ»- 
fT-ru  o  ^^°  ^-  ^  ™-— At  3-35,  'Ain  ed-    tali  6S°, 

V  i=»"i-       E'  H  m.— At  8.40,   'Abrah        ■  Beering*  at  4. 10  :  Kerkhah  B8".  3  m. 
,  „  *■■-  *  "■  SMwalik  82°.    Lib'ah  103°.     Kefr  Fim 

,0."  .i""^"  "'  "^'J^s'  ■^'l":  'Ain  ^Tn  106".  Efim96°,  Jeba'a  135°.  KofrJerrali 
181  Tambflrtt  192°.  MOghdflsheh  311'.  163°,  1  m,  JinMntya  175%  U  m.  Serbah 
"'y™  "»-MIyeh  217°.  Sidon  276''.  158°.  Kefr  Hatta  156°.  Ktlr  MLIkeh 
AbrBb  835  .—The  following  lie  Qortb  of  143°.— North  o  tha  Anwaly  ;  Sbebim 
«ie  Auwaly,  here  rmming  west  i   'Almon     3T°.     Wely  of  'Ainfil  48°. 
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wards  the  great  convent  Deir  el-Mukhallis  came  in  sight  in  the 
northeast  beyond  the  Auwaly.'  Losing  ten  minutes  on  the  way, 
the  village  Lib'an  was  close  on  our  left  at  4.50,  on  the  western 
hrow  of  a  deep  valley  with  a  brook,  running  into  the  Auwaly 
south  of  Bkflstah.  We  reached  the  opposite  brow  of  the  valley 
at  5.10  ;'  and  then  continued  along  a  gradually  ascending  tract, 
until  at  6.25  we  came  to  Kefr  FaiUs,  which  was  to  be  our  night 
quarters.  Our  muleteers  had  already  arrived  ;  and  the  tent  was 
soon  pitched  in  the  midst  of  an  ohve  orchard.^ 

Kefr  FSlfta  is  a  large  and  thrifty  village  with  much  cultiva- 
tion round  about.  It  lies  near  the  outskirts  of  Jebel  Kihan  ; 
which  extend  down  iu  the  form  of  high  and  steep  hills  and 
rockj  ridges.  Higher  up  were  the  conical  bulwarks  of  Rtai  and 
Euweiset  Etlm,  The  whole  region  is  full  of  tillage,  with  many 
villages. 

We  had  with  us  from  Sidon,  as  a  guide  for  this  and  the  nest 
day,  a  very  intelligent  young  man,  who  had  lived  long  in  the 
district  ^e  were  about  to  visit,  as  a  collector  of  taxes  and  other 
revenues  which  his  father  had  formerly  farmed. 

We  were  here  told  that  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Aklim 
et-Tuifah,  to  which  this  village  belongs,  is  the  river  Zaherany, 
All  north  of  the  Senik  belongs  to  the  Druze  mountain,  and  is 
inhabited  only  by  Christians  ;  except  the  village  of  Hiret  Saida, 
the  people  of  which  are  Metdwileh. 

Wednesday,  April  1th.  We  had  a  night  of  sweet  and 
sound  sleep  ;  and  awoke  greatly  refreshed.  An  owlet  in  the 
neighbourhood  kept  up  all  night  his  single  note,  a  sort  of  whistle. 
The  morning  gave  tokens  of  rain.  The  wind  was  in  the  south- 
west, the  rainy  quarter  ;  and  clouds,  heavy  though  broken,  hung 
over  the  mount^DS  and  horizon.  Still,  as  the  season  was  so  far 
advanced,  we  hoped  there  would  be  notliing  more  than  occa- 
sional showers  ;  and  concluded  to  set  forward. 

Starting  at  7,  we  descended  to  a  low  ridge  between  the  heads 
of  two  valleys  at  7.10  ;*  one  running  southwest  to  the  Senik  ; 
the  other,  Wady  Kabdn,  passing  off  on  a  course  N.  25°  W,  to 
the  Auwaly.  The  path  now  climbed  a  high  rocky  ridge  before 
U8 ;  and  then  continued  northeast  along  the  top  ;  till  again 
descending  it  passed  along  another  neck  between  two  valleys, 
running  to  join  the  two  former  ones.  Beyond  this  neck  was  the 
village  'AinSn.     Instead  of  keeping  upon  the  ridge,  we  struck 

'  BearinR  at  *,45i   Deir  el-Mukhallia  178°.    B*iafir  216°,  1   m.— North  of  the 

N.  86°  E.  diet  »bfrat  *  m.     This  Is  the  Amtaly ;  Deir  el-Mufehnllis  19*.     Shphim 

btfgest  of  the   Greek   Catholic  convents.  15°.     'Ainut  29°.     Wely  of 'Ainfit  33°. 

Dr  Smith  had  Tiiiled  it  m  1844.  '  Beulngl  at  Kefr  Filto:  Rom  86°. 

'  Bearings  at  6.10 !  Llh'nh  290°.  Kcr-  Deir  el-MulthalliB  7°. 

khah320°.  M4ria66°,  l^m.  SefJireiii  73°,  •  Bearing  at  7.10:   Berteh  S,  10'  W. 

a  m.    'Ainui  86°.    Jeba'B  I5(J°.'    Sorbsh  1  m. 
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down  by  a  very  steep  descent  to  the  bottom  of  the  deep  valley 
on  the  right  at  7.45,  Wady  Shemmfis,  running  S.  30  W.  to  join 
the  Senik.  In  ascending  the  opposite  acclivity  we  came  again 
into  the  road  to  Rflm,  reaching  the  top  at  8  o'clock. 

It  now  began  to  rain  ;  and  at  8^  we  stopped  for  an  hour  at  a 
Merfth  or  goat  house.  We  had  seen  several  of  these  along  the  road. 
They  consist  of  a  large  yard,  inclosed  by  a  wall  of  stone  like  a 
house,  eight  or  ten  feet  high  ;  a  portion  being  covered  with  a 
rude  flat  roof  In  the  present  instance,  the  single  doorway  was 
so  low,  that  our  horses  could  not  enter.  We  therefore  took 
refuge  under  the  high  northern  wall ;  and  mantled  to  keep  off 
the  rain  with  our  umbrellas,  as  well  as  we  could.  As,  however, 
it  seemed  to  have  set  in  for  a  rainy  day,  we  started  again  at  9^, 
in  order  to  reach  Eflm,  and  find  the  shelter  of  a  house.  The 
road  was  bad.  The  latter  portion  of  it  wound  around  and  up  the 
southern  side  of  the  steep  conical  hill  on  which  EOm  is  situated. 
At  one  spot  the  guide's  horse,  in  clambering  up  a  ledge  of  rocks, 
fell  over  backwards  ;  but  without  injury.  We  all  dismounted, 
and  reached  ROm  at  9.40  ;  where  we  remained  for  two  hours. 

Klim  is  a  large  village ;  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  its  con- 
ical hill,  near  the  top.  The  hill,  but  not  the  village,  is  seen  con- 
spicuously from  Sidon.  Two  thirds  of  the  inhabitants  are  Chris- 
tiana ;  the  rest  Metawileh,  The  former  number  120  males,  all 
Greek  Catholics,  with  the  exception  of  three  or  four  Maronitea 
The  Metfiwileh  had  recently  been  subjected  to  the  conscription  ; 
but  the  names  of  only  three  persons  were  drawn,  whom  nobody 
cared  for  ;  and  one  of  these  was  absent.  The  conscription 
throughout  the  mountains  was  understood  to  have  been  made 
much  in  this  way. 

We  stopped  at  the  house  of  a  Christian,  which  was  one  of 
the  better  class  of  houses.  It  stood  on  sloping  ground  ;  so  that 
while  the  chief  room  was  entered  in  front  by  stairs  on  the  out- 
side, it  was  iiL  the  rear  on  a  level  with  the  ground.  The  lower 
story  was  occupied  by  stables,  where  our  horses  found  shelter. 
The  outside  stairs  led  up  to  a  rickety  platform  before  the  door  of 
the  large  room,  in  which  we  were  received.  Connected  with  this 
was  another  room,  where  the  family,  or  at  least  the  women, 
dwelt.  The  flat  roofs  of  the  houses  in  this  region  are  constructed 
by  laying,  first,  large  beams  at  intervals  of  several  feet ;  then, 
nlde  joists ;  on  which  again  are  arranged  small  poles  close 
tf^ther,  or  brushwood  ;  and  upon  this  is  spread  earth  or  gravel 
rolled  hard.  This  rolling  is  often  repeated  especially  after  rain  ; 
for  these  roofs  are  apt  to  leak.  For  this  purpose  a  roller  of  stone 
18  kept  ready  for  use  on  the  roof  of  every  house.  Grass  is  often 
Been  growing  on  these  rooft. 

The  floors  are  laid  with  a  composition  of  clay,  straw,  and 
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It  becomes  quite  hard;  and  in  summer  is  polished 
by  rubbing  with  a  stone.  In  winter  this  is  neglected  ;  and  the 
floor  loo^  uneven  and  dirty.  There  is  no  chimney  ;  and  often 
no  place  of  escape  for  the  smoke  except  the  doors  and  windows. 
The  fireplace  may  he  in  any  part  of  the  room.  It  is  a  mere  in- 
dentation in  the  floor,  like  a  pan  or  basin,  to  hold  the  ashes.  On 
one  side  of  it,  there  are  usually  laid  up  a  few  stones  in  the  form 
of  a  horseshoe,  open  in  front,  on  which  a  kettle  may  be  set  to 
boil,  a  part  of  the  fire  being  made  under  it.  A  few  mats  are 
^read  near ;  and  often  a  piece  of  carpet  as  the  place  of  honour. 
On  these  the  guests  take  their  seats  in  tailor  fashion. 

The  house  in  which  we  now  were,  was  obviously  the  abode  of 
a  peasant  of  some  property.  In  the  room  were  several  tall  jars 
for  oil  or  dibs  /'  also  a  pile  of  many  trays  or  dishes  in  which  the 
silkworms  are  kept  while  feeding,  made  of  straw  and  cowdung  ; 
and  a  sort  of  bin  or  press  for  grain,  consisting  of  a  framework 
of  wood  filled  in  with  canea  and  plastered  over  with  clay  or 
mortar.  There  were  also  rude  posts  in  different  parts  of  the 
room  supporting  the  roof  Like  the  houses  of  most  orientals, 
high  or  low,  there  was  here  no  lack  of  fleas  and  other  vermin. 

The  owner  was  kind  ;  received  us  hospitably  ;  made  us  a 
good  fire  ;  and  seemed  desirous  to  render  us  as  comfortable  as  he 
could,  He  said  he  was  able  to  get  about  a  pound  and  a  half  of 
flesh  in  a  year  ;  the  usual  articles  of  food  being  mainly  olives, 
lentiies  {'adaa),  grapes,  cracked  wheat,  bread,  etc. 

It  had  been  our  plan  for  the  day  to  proceed  from  Ellm  to 
Euweiset  Eflm  ;  then  to  ascend  and  travel  southwards  along 
the  high  ridge  of  Jebel  BlbAn,  until  we  should  strike  the  road 
leading  over  it  from  Jezzin  to  Jerjtl'a,  and  so  descend  to  the  lat- 
ter place.  "We  had  accordingly  sent  ofi"  our  muleteers  from 
Kefr  Fftllia  by  a  direct  road  to  Jerjfi'a,  there  to  await  our 
arrival.  Had  they  now  been  with  ub,  we  should  have  stopped  at 
Ellui  for  the  night ;  but  under  the  circumstances  we  were  com- 
pelled to  go  forward  ;  and  had  no  alternative  but  to  take  the 
nearest  route  by  way  of  Jeba'a  to  JerjO'a,  After  a  couple  of 
hours  the  rain  seemed  to  hold  up  ;  and  taking  advantage  of  the 
lull,  at  11.40  we  ^ain  set  off. 

Our  course  at  first  seemed  to  be  about  northeast,  and  then 
southeast  around  the  heads  of  deep  valleys,  to  reach  the  western 
flank  of  Jebel  Elhfin.  The  rain  soon  began  again,  with  some  wind ; 
and  we  could  see  nothing  around  us.  As  the  fog  or  clouds  occa- 
sionally lifted,  we  could  perceive,  that  we  were  travelling  along 
high  up  on  the  sides  of  very  deep  valleys  ;  and  anon  climbing  over 
a  mountain  ridge  from  the  head  of  one  valley  to  another  ;  often. 
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also,  along  the  summit  of  precipices.  In  this  darkness  our  guide 
became  confused  and  lost  the  way.  At  a  fork  of  the  path  we 
unfortunately  took  the  right  hand,  and  wandered  on  along  a 
ridge  covered  with  pines,  and  down  a  descent,  until  we  saw 
high  on  a  hill  on  our  left,  the  village  of  Kaitflleh  ;  near  which, 
though  on  the  other  side,  we  knew  that  the  right  road  passed. 
To  reach  it  we  had  to  cross  a  deep  and  difficult  valley,  a  trihu- 
tary  of  the  Senik.  We  got  down  very  well ;  but  the  ascent  on 
the  other  side  was  so  very  steep,  and  in  one  place  so  utterly  im- 
practicable, over  a  ledge  of  sandstone  rocks,  as  to  show  that  the 
slight  path  was  not  for  horses,  but  only  for  footmen  and  goats. 
We  all  dismounted  ;  and  it  was  with  much  difficijlty,  that  the 
horses  could  be  iniJaced  to  scramble  up  the  rocks.  Had  we  not 
lost  our  way,  we  should  have  passed  around  the  head  of  this 
valley.  We  reached  the  village  at  1.15  ;  but  stopped  only  long 
enough  to  find  a  guide,  to  put  us  into  the  right  road.  The  rain 
had  again  partially  ceased. 

We  were  soon  upon  the  way  to  JebS'a.  The  rain  had  made 
the  road  as  wet  and  bad  as  possible ;  and  our  progress  was 
sufficiently  uncomfortable.  The  sandstone  and  sandy  soil  was 
often  worn  into  deep  gullies,  rendering  our  path  difficult  and 
sometimes  dangerous.  The  road  lay  high  along  the  flank  of 
Eih&n,  above  most  of  the  valleys,  and  the  spurs  running  out 
between  them.  At  2.10  we  passed  the  small  village  Zehilteh, 
at  the  head  of  another  tributary  of  the  Senik,  We  came  at 
2.45  to  the  head  of  Wady  Jeba'a,  which  passes  down  on  the 
north  of  that  village,  and  unites  with  Wady  Milkeh  above 
Jflrneiya.  The  united  Wady  was  said  to  go  to  the  Senik. 
Here  JebS,'a  itself  came  in  sight,  situated  on  a  broad  isolated 
hill  surrounded  by  deep  valleys,  except  a  narrow  neck  on  the 
east,  which  connects  it  with  Jebel  Rihdn.  At  3.15  we  were  at 
the  neck,  opposite  the  village  ;  but  passed  on,  leaving  it  five 
mmutes  on  the  right.  A  short  valley  on  the  south  runs  down  to 
Wady  Milkeh.  The  hill  on  which  Jeba'a  lies,  is  well  cultivated, 
with  many  fruit  trees  ;  and  the  landscape  has  much  verdure  and 
beauty.  The  sun  now  broke  out  occasionally  for  a  few  moments  ; 
and  we  could  see,  that  while  the  mountains  were  wrapped  in 
clouds  and  rain,  the  plains  below  were  rejoicing  in  the  sunshine 
of  a  fair  day. 

Jeba'a  is  a  lai^e  village  of  the  MetawUeh ;  and  was  formerly 
the  chief  town  of  the  district  et-TufESh.  It  has  in  it  a  castle  or 
palace,  now  in  ruins  ;  but  formerly  occupied  by  the  Sheikha  who 
governed  the  place.  The  palace  covers  the  top  of  an  eminence 
projecting  from  the  mam  bill  At  present  the  governor  of  the 
Histnct  IS  a  Turk  ;  who  has  his  head  quarters  at  GhSziyeh.  The 
elevation  of  Jeba'a,  as  noted  by  Dr  De  Forest,  is  2486  feet.    On 
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account  of  its  general  salubrity  and  convenient  position  in  respect 
to  Sidon,  it  was  selected  by  Mesars  Thomson  and  Van  Dyck 
in  1852,  for  the  residence  of  their  families  during  the  hot  season. 
They  ohtaioed  a  comfortable  habitation  by  repairing  some  por- 
tions of  the  mined  palace.' 

Ten  minutes  from  the  neck  opposite  Jebl'a,  brought  ua  to 
the  top  of  the  next  ridge  ;'  beyond  it  is  the  head  of  Wady 
Milkeh,  which  runs  down  north  of  Serbah,  Here,  on  the  left,  at 
3.30,  was  a  small  hamlet,  Beit  el-Kerabeh.  On  this  part  of 
Jebel  Rihan,  black  walnut  trees  are  found  in  great  abundance. 
The  rain  now  came  on  again.  At  3.50  we  struck  the  road  from 
Jeazin  to  Jerjji'a  ;  and,  five  minutes  later,  were  at  the  highest 
point  of  the  road  between  Jeba'a  and  JerjU'a,  an  elevation  of 
4835  feet.  Passing  the  head  of  another  valley,  which  goes  to 
the  ZaherS-ny,  we  reached  Jerjfi'a  at  4.15  ;  and  were  glad  to  take 
refuge  in  a  peasant's  house.  Here  Beaharah,  who  had  come  on 
-with  the  muleteers,  had  already  procured  a  room,  and  kindled  a 
good  fire.  For  the  first  time,  we  now  set  up  the  hght  wooden 
bedsteads  we  had  brought  along.  Our  clothes  were  wet  from 
the  rain  ;  yet  less  so  than  we  had  anticipated  ;  and  we  suffered 
no  evil  consequences  from  the  exposure, 

Thursday,  April  8th. — The  morning  was  dark  and  lowering, 
with  occasional  rain  ;  although  the  wind  had  changed  to  north- 
west, and  the  clouds  were  occasionally  broken.  As  the  rain  had 
made  the  roads  very  muddy  and  difBcult,  we  decided  not  to  set 
forward.  This  was  the  only  time  that  we  suffered  from  rain,  or 
were  delayed  by  bad  weather. 

The  village  of  JerjU'a  is  lai^e  and  flourishing  ;  and  is  one  of 
the  most  prominent  places  in  this  part  of  the  mountains.  It 
lies  upon  a  broad  buttress  or  short  spur,  running  down  southwest 
from  Jebel  Klhan  between  the  valley  of  the  Zaher&ny  and  the 
next  valley  north,  and  forming  part  of  the  northern  wall  of  the 
great  chasm  of  that  river.  The  northern  valley  joins  that  of  the 
Zaherany  further  down.  The  village  lies  high  ;  the  elevation 
being  2486  feet,  the  same  as  Jeba'a.  The  broad,  uneven,  rocky 
eur&ce  of  the  hill  is  everywhere  cultivated  ;  the  sides  drop  down 
steeply  to  the  adjacent  valleys.  Around  the  village  are  orchards 
of  fig  trees  and  oUve  trees ;  and  besides  the  many  ploughed 
fields,  there  were  several  plats  of  grass,  looking  more  like  meadows 
than  anything  I  had  yet  seen. 

The  view  from  this  elevated  spot  was  very  extensive  ;  and 
■we  enjoyed  it  after  the  clearing  away  of  the  clouds  in  the  afber- 

.'.JWp  Jebl>'«,tl«>b"Bringof  S4on  1?  Rflm  12°.    Serbnh  2C3i°.  Khirbet  Sbllur 

907°.  23>°-    Jurneija  292°.    Kefr  Milkeh  296°. 

•  Bearings  from  this  ridge  Ukeii  by  Dr  'Ankftn  315°. —  North  <»f  tha  Anwaly : 

SmltL   in   1811:    Jebl'tt  6°.     Rawoieet  Deir  el-MukhallU  818i°.    ShehlmSWi". 
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noon,  and  alao  the  next  morning.  The  range  of  hills,  which 
farther  north  lies  west  of  KihSn,  including  Riim,  Euweiset  Efim, 
and  others,  ie  here  no  longer  eeen.  The  r^on  in  the  weet  and 
Bonth  is  open  and  roUing,  a  wide  and  varied  tract  of  arable  coun- 
try, now  full  of  green  fields  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  The 
view  extends  fi-om  the  mouth  of  the  Auwaly  to  Efia  el-Abyad 
south  of  Tyre  ;  and  embraces  the  districts  of  Khamllb,  Tnffah, 
esh-ShOkif,  and  Besharah,  as  well  as  the  coast.  The  deep  and 
narrow  valleys,  and  the  steep  hills  and  rocky  ledges,  by  which 
the  surface  of  this  region  is  often  broken  up,  could  not,  of  course, 
here  be  distinguished. 

But  the  main  feature  in  the  position  of  Jerjft'a,  is  the  view 
towards  the  other  side,  up  the  wild  and  narrow  chasm  of  the 
Zaher^ny.  That  stream  has  its  remotest  sources  around  and 
beyond  Kefr  Hflneh,  a  village  on  the  southern  road  from  Jezztn 
to  Hasbeiya.  From  thence  it  breaks  down  through  this  north- 
western ridge  of  Jebel  Kihan,  cleaving  the  mountain  to  its  base, 
and  forming  a  gorge,  than  wliich  there  are  few  deeper  or  more 
sav^e  in  Lebanon.  The  mountains  on  each  side  rise  almost 
precipitously  to  the  height  of  two  or  three  thousand  feet  above 
the  stream  ;  that  on  the  northern  aide  being  considerably  the 
highest,  as  we  afterwards  saw.  Looking  up  the  immense  ravine, 
we  could  see  the  rocky  peaks  around  and  beyond  Kefr  Hflneh. 
That  village  was  said  to  be  an  hour  and  a  half  or  two  hours 
distant.  The  steep  sides  of  the  southern  mountain  (EihSn)  are 
clothed  with  shrub  oaks  and  other  dwarf  trees.  The  river 
descends  in.  its  chasm  in  a  course  8.  50°  W.  and,  opposite 
JeqiVa,  turns  around  the  precipitous  comer  or  bastion  of  the 
southern  Kthan,  into  a  straight  valley,  which  runs  nearly  due 
south  along  the  western  base  of  that  mountain,  quite  to  the 
Lit^y.  This  valley,  called  Wady  JermOk  from  a  village  of 
that  nnme,  has,  along  its  whole  western  side,  a  low  ridge.  After 
flowing  down  the  valley  for  twenty  or  thirty  minutes,  the  Zahe- 
rfiny  suddenly  turns  west ;  breaks  through  the  low  ridge  by  a 
narrow  ravine  ;  and  pursues  its  way  to  the  sea.  The  water-shed 
m  Wady  JermQk  is  only  five  minutes  distant  from  this  hend  of 
the  Zaherftny.  Below  it  are  several  fountains  in  the  valley,  and 
a  stream  flowing  to  the  LitSny.  It  would  seem  as  if  this  valley 
had  been  originally  formed  to  be  the  bed  of  the  ZaherSny 
throughout,  and  conduct  it  likewise  to  the  Litany.  Only  a  low 
BweU  now  intervenes  to  stop  its  course  and  turn  it  westwards. 
According  to  Dr  De  Forest,  the  removal  of  some  tMrty  feet  of 
earth  at  the  water-shed  would  enable  the  Zaherilny  to  continue 
ma  straight  course,  down  Wady  JermOk  to  the  Litany  near  the 
bridge  of  Khttrdela.  "  This  sudden  change  in  the  course  of 
streams,"  he  remarks,  "  which  seem  to  wander  as  if  they  had 
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lost  their  way  in  rude  glens,  is  an  interesting  feature  in  the 
scenery  of  these  regions."' 

On  the  northern  mountain,  far  above  Jeijfl'a,  is  a  Wely  called 
Nehy  Sfity.  On  the  opposite  high  comer  of  the  southern  moun- 
tain is  another,  bearing  the  name  of  Neby  Sijud.  These  both 
serve  as  landmarks.  Looking  down  Wady  Jermilt,  we  had  in 
full  view,  just  on  the  right  of  the  junction  of  this  valley  with 
the  Litfiny,  the  great  fortress  esh-Shukif,  standing  alone  on 
a  ridge,  and  conspicuous  in  every  direction,  .It  here  hore  nearly 
due  south.  Between  it  and  us,  oh  the  low  ridge  west  of  Wady 
Jermflb,  was  the  "Wely  called  Nehy  'Aly  et-Tfihir,  also  a  land- 
mark. The  Uttle  vill^e  'Arab  Sfilim  is  on  the  same  ridge  north 
of  where  the  Zaherflny  breaks  through  it.  After  the  weather 
became  clear,  we  obtained  here  many  important  hearings,  Bidon 
hears  from  Jerjft'a  318°  ;  and  the  direct  distance  is  reckoned  six 
hours.' 

The  house  in  which  we  occupied  a  room  at  Jerjfl'a  was  quite 
inferior  to  the  one  we  had  seen  at  Klim.  Like  all  the  other  houses 
of  the  village  it  had  hut  one  story.  We  first  entered  from  the 
street  the  room  of  the  family  ;  adjacent  to  which,  and  without 
a  partition,  was  the  stable.  Passing  on  we  crept  through  a  very 
low  doorway  or  passage  to  another  room,  the  floor  of  which  was 
a  little  higher  than  that  of  the  other.  This  was  our  abode  for 
a  day  and  two  nights.  It  had  a  rickety  door  on  one  side  into 
another  street ;  but  this  door  had  to  be  reached  by  several  steps 
on  the  inside.  There  was  no  window ;  and  no  light  except 
from  the  door.  The  fireplace  was  in  the  middle  of  the  room^ 
with  a  small  hole  in  the  roof  as  a  vent  for  the  smoke.  There 
was  here  also  a  Tannilr  for  baking.  A  hole  sunk  in  the  floor  is 
lined  with  pottery  ;  this  is  then  heated  by  a  fire  kindled  within 
it ;  and  the  dough  is  plastered  on  the  sides,  and  so  baked. 
There  were  trays  for  silkworms  in  plenty;  and  several  bins  for 
grain.  The  roof  was  of  the  usual  kind,  supported  by  rude  props. 
It  rained  heavily  during  the  night ;  and  the  water  found  its  way 
through  upon  us.  Quite  early  in  the  morning  we  heard  our  host 
at  work  rolling  the  roof ;  and  saw  the  same  process  going  on 
with  other  bouses.  Goats,  also,  were  cropping  the  gra8S.growing 
on  several  roofe.  All  the  goats  we  had  yet  seen,  were  blac^ 
with  lonff  pendulous  eats. 

Our  host  was  a  potter ;  and  wrought  at  his  trade  in  his  own 

'  M».  Jonrnsl,  M«y  1862.  Shilbnl  248*.      Ddr  ej-Zaherany  258°. 
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house.  His  jars  were  decorated  with  rings  and  other  omaments, 
and  exbibitewi  some  very  neat  work.  We  found  every  thing  at 
Jerjft'adear;  partly  from  scarcity,  and  partly  because  we  were 
Franks.  We  had  to  send  to  another  village  for  barley  for  the 
horses.  Our  guide  and  servants  were  quartered  in  the  room  with 
the  family.     The  former  we  here  sent  back  to  Sidon. 

The  Sheikh  of  the  viBage,  who  was  a  brother  of  our  host, 
called  to  pay  his  respects  ;  as  did  also  the  old  priest.  The  latter 
was  71  years  of  age  ;  was  married  and  had  been  here  35  years ;  but 
except  his  blue  turban  and  gray  beard,  there  was  nothing  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  the  other  men  of  the  village.  He  had  suffered 
a  whole  generation  to  grow  up  around  him  without  teaching 
them  even  to  read.  There  is  no  school ;  and  only  four  or  five 
can  read  at  all.  The  village  numbers  94  males,  all  Greek 
Catholics ;  and  six  families  of  Metfiwilch.— There  are  no  re- 
mains of  antiquity  in  the  village.  In  the  rocks  just  above  it  are 
two  or  three  excavations,  which  may  have  been  sepulchres. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  weather  having  partially  cleared  up, 
we  rode  out,  under  the  guidance  of  our  host,  to  visit  what  he 
said  was  the  highest  perennial  source  of  the  ZaherSny,  some  dis- 
tance up  the  great  chasm.  We  descended  northeast  very  steeply 
to  the  bottom  of  the  valley  ;  where  the  swollen  river  was  brawl- 
ing and  foaming  along  its  course,  through  tracts  of  green  grass, 
shaded  by  black  walnut  trees,  with  two  or  three  mills,  along  the 
stream  ;  a  spot  of  sweet  beauty  in  the  midst  of  wild  grandeur. 
Passing  up  the  valley  the  way  became  more  difficult.  We  soon 
came  to  a  spot,  where  the  rocks  had  been  cut  away  to  form  a 
passage ;  and  there  was  an  ancient  pavement  laid  in  cement. 
At  first  flight  it  seemed  doubtful,  whether  this  had  been  a  road 
or  an  aqueduct ;  but  it  soon  proved  to  he  the  latter.  After  25 
minutes  from  the  village  we  reached  the  source,  a  fine  large 
fountain  bursting  forth  with  violence,  and  with  water  enough  for 
a  mill  race.  Here  we  found  a  channel  cut  in  the  solid  rock,  3  feet 
8  inches  wide,  and  nearly  as  deep,  plastered  with  cement  on  the 
sides,  with  stones  above  laid  in  the  same  cement,  as  if  the  chan- 
nel had  been  once  covered.  It  was  the  statement  of  our  host  and 
others,  that  above  this  fountain  the  stream  dries  up  in  summer ; 
hut  never  below  it. 

In  returning  we  traced  the  course  of  the  aqueduct  for  a  con- 
siderable distance  along  the  steep  declivity  ;  either  as  hewn  in 
the  rocks,  or  built  up  on  one  side  with  masonry  ;  always  with 
its  cemented  pavement,  sometimes  in  two  layers.  We  kept 
along  the  declivity  below  the  village ;  and  could  see  the  aque- 
duct carried  in  a  channel  around  the  precipitous  face  of  a  pro- 
jecting point  of  rock  further  down  ;  after  which  it  turned  north- 
westwards, and  was  conducted  along  the  surface  as  before.     At 
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one  point,  in  a  field  on  tte  south  of  the  village,  we  found  the 
ancient  wall  remaining,  which  had  been  built  up  for  it  against  a 
Bteep  part  of  the  hill.  The  further  course  of  the  aqueduct  was 
already  known  in  part,  as  far  as  to  Kefr  Milkeh  on  the  direct 
road  from  Sidon  to  Jebik'a,  an  hour  and  a  quarter  from  the  latter 
place.  Dr  De  Forest,  in  passing  over  that  road  a  few  weeks 
Uter,  found  on  the  Mil  just  east  of  Kefr  Milkeh,  the  bottom  of 
the  ancient  water-course  laid  in  cement ;  and  saw  further  on 
where  the  aqueduct  had  been  carried  around  the  summits  of  two 
hills ;  and  also  on  arches  over  a  deep  gorge,  half  an  hour  or 
more  northwest  of  Jeba'a.  The  abutments  of  the  arches  are 
Btill  visible.' 

Although  these  more  western  traces  of  the  aqueduct  were 
already  known,  I  am  not  aware  that  its  commencement  at  the 
fountain  in  the  gorge  of  the  Zaherfiny  had  as  yet  been  dis- 
covered. It  must  have  been,  constructed  in  order  to  convey  the 
water  of  this  source  to  Sidon  for  drinking.  The  Sidonians  had 
aqueducts  and  water  for  irrigation,  in  abundance,  from  the  Au- 
waly,  much  nearer  ;  but  even  now  the  water  of  the  Auwaly  is 
not  regarded  as  good  for  drinking  ;  and  families  in  the  city  are 
supplied  from  fountains  an  hour  or  more  distant.  The  supply 
from  this  head  of  the  Zaherfiny  was  good  and  abundant. 

On  our  return,  we  ascended  to  the  village  from  the  south. 
This  brought  us  to  the  large  fountain  of  the  village,  which  bursts 
out  some  distance  below  it ;  and  led  us  also  by  the  threshing- 
floors,  where  is  a  fine  point  of  view. 

While  engaged  in  tracing  the  aqueduct  south  of  the  village, 
our  guide  brought  us  to  a  tablet  of  sandstone  lying  in  a 
ploughed  field  ;  which  he  said  had  been  found  the  preceding  sum- 
mer in  the  aqueduct.  It  was  29  inches  long  by  14  inches  broad, 
and  on  it  was  sculptured  the  figure  of  a  man  in  a  tunic,  in  high 
relief ;  the  back  only  being  attached.  The  head  had  stood  out 
free  ;  but  was  broken  off  in  digging,  before  they  knew  what  the 
stone  was.  At  the  upper  right  hand  comer  of  the  tablet  was 
the  following  imperfect  Greek  inscription  ;  the  letters  in  small 
type  being  doubtfril. 

ANTAS 

nEPi 

OmEPIEauP 

EKTQN  .  .  . 

KATEYXE 

ANESH 


'  Us.  Journal,  Ua;  1SS2. 
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There  v&b  Bome  appearance  as  if  the  right  hand  side  of  the 
tablet  had  been  cut  away ;  thus  destroying  perhaps  Bome  part 
of  the  inscription. — We  bargained  for  this  tablet,  to  be  delivered 
to  the  Rev.  Mr  Thomson  in  Sidon,  at  the  price  demanded,  It 
was  never  delivered  ;  but  subsequently  an  offer  came  to  Sidon, 
to  bring  it  down  for  the  double  of  the  price  agreed  upon.  Ab 
this  last  demand  amounted  only  to  twenty  piastres,  there  would 
have  been  no  difficulty,  had  Mr  Thomson  been  at  home.  The 
demand,  however,  shows  a  trait  in  the  character  of  the  people, 

Friday,  April  9th.  Our  first  object  to  day  was  to  visit  the 
great  fortress  esh-Shflkif,  which  stood  conspicuous  before  UB  in 
the  south,  at  the  distance  of  more  than  three  hours.  The  direct 
road  descends  at  once  from  Jerjil'a  to  the  Zaherany,  in  40  min- 
utes ;  thence  along  the  stream  20  minutes  to  the  ford  just  where 
the  stream  turns  west ;  and  afterwards  along  Wady  Jermtik  to 
Amftn.  This  route  was  afterwardp  followed  by  Dt  De  Forest ; 
but  as  the  river  was  now  swollen  and  the  ford  difficult,  we  pre- 
ferred to  cross  by  a  bridge  on  the  way  to  Nebdtiyeh, 

We  set  off  at  7.25  ;  the  Sheikh  of  the  village  accompanying 
us  on  foot  for  some  distance,  as  a  mark  of  courtesy.  The 
descent  towards  the  south  was  steep  and  long,  but  not  difficult. 
We  could  here  look  down  along  Wady  JermQk  ;  and  see  the 
bend  of  the  river,  as  it  turns  westward  into  its  lesser  chasm. 
The  bottom  of  the  valley  presented  a  fine  green  level  basin 
among  the  cliffs.  Dr  De  Forest  stopped  in  this  basin  for  lunch ; 
and  "  found  abundant  shade  under  the  black  walnut  and  other 
trees.  Lai^e  wOd  grape  vines  and  small  creepers  swung  from 
tree  to  tree ;  and  a  thick  shrubbery  lined  the  banks.  An  old 
mill  was  by  the  side  of  the  stream  ;  and  there  was  a  rude  foot- 
bridge. The  scenery  was  wild  and  interesting."  Below  this 
hasiu  is  Wady  JcrmOk. 

At  8  o'clock  we  were  opposite  'Arab  Sfllim  with  its  large 
white  dome  ten  minutes  on  our  left.  It  stands  on  the  precipi- 
tous western  bank  of  the  valley,  some  400  feet  above  the 
Zaherfiny,  and  twenty  minutes  north  of  the  bend  and  chasm. 
We  now  kept  more  to  the  right,  descending  along  the  right  hand 
slopes  of  a  lateral  valley,  which  brought  us  at  8.30  to  the  Zaherany, 
here  running  N.  55°  W.  The  stream  was  swollen  ;  but  was  not 
80  large  aa  the  Damftr  at  its  mouth.  It  was  tumbling  rapidly 
along  a  pretty  valley,  skirted  with  oleanders.  The  bridge  was 
five  minutes  further  down ;  a  rude  modem  structure.  The 
descent  to  it  from  Jerja'a  is  more  than  1000  feet. 

The  road  now  ascended  gradually  to  the  higher  rolling  tract 
in  the  south.  At  8.55  we  were  opposite  Tell  Habbftsh  on  our 
nght ;  to  which  we  turned  aside.  It  afliorded  a  fine  back  view 
ot  JerjU'a  and  the  mountain  beyond.     That  village  lies  conspicu- 
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oualy  on  the  shoulder  of  the  high  ridge  (Eili3n)  north  of  the 
grest  chasm  of  the  ZaherSny;  and  we  could  mark  our  course  of 
Wednesday,  in  the  rain,  along  the  steep  declivity  of  that  ridge. 
Beyond  and  above  the  immense  gorge  were  seen  the  higher  peaks 
of  Lebanon ;  white  in  the  southeast,  coming  out  from  behind 
the  southern  extremity,  of  Jebel  ESh&n,  the  lofty  snow-capped 
summits  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh,  the  ancient  Hermon,  began  to 
appear.  This  was  a  side  view  ;  and  presented  two  summits,  of 
wluch  the  northeastern  is  considerably  the  highest.  The  snow 
on  esh-Sheikh  extended  for  some  distance  down  the  Bides  ;  while 
on  the  peaks  of  Lebanon  opposite  there  was  none. — The  village 
HabbOeh  lies  a  mile  or  more  distant,  about  "W.  S.  W.  The  Tell 
has  upon  it  no  ruins.  ^ 

Returning  to  the  road,  we  set  off  again  at  9.20,  Our  guide 
soon  turned  to  the  left,  to  a  road  leading  direct  to  esh-Shflkif, 
instead  of  bringing  us  to  N.ebAtiyeh,  where  our  muleteers  had 
been  ordered  to  meet  us.  It  was  some  time  before  we  dis- 
covered the  mistake  ;  and  then  ten  minutes  were  lost  in  getting 
back  across  the  fields  to  the  right  road.  The  country  was  roll- 
ing, and  mostly  cultivated.  We  reached  NebStiyeh  at  10  o'clock, 
a  large  village  in  a  broad  open  fertile  valley  or  basin  dramed 
northwest  to  the  Zaherfiny.  It  is  a  market-place  ;  and  a  fair  is 
held  every  Monday.  There  is  a  Khan,  so  called,  consistiog 
merely  of  two  or  three  rows  of  stone  arches,  low  and  very  shal- 
low, so  as  hardly  to  cover  a  horse's  length  ;  much  on  the  plan  of 
a  range  of  New  England  horsesheds.  Two  only  of  the  houses 
of  the  vill^e  bad  two  stories,  One  of  these  belonged  to  the 
Sheikh  of  the  district  Belfi,d  esh-Shflkif,  who  was  now  absent  at 
BeirQt ;  the  other  to  a  rich  peasant.  The  Sheikh  was  said  to 
have  a  council,  composed  of  members  from  the  different  sects. 
As  the  shoes  of  some  of  our  animals  required  fastening,  we  stop- 
ped here  for  more  than  an  hour.  The  smith  was  an  active,  handy 
fellow,  and  did  hia  work  well.  Several  horses  were  standing 
about,  and  very  many  donkeys  ;  these  kept  up  a  constant  bray- 
ing.— Nebfittyeh  is  midway  on  the  road  between  Sidon  and  Has- 
beiya,  six  hours  from  each.' 

At  11,10  we  proceeded  by  a  level  and  easy  road  towards  the 
castle,  now  directly  before  us  at  the  distance  of  an  hour  and  a 
haK  After  fifteen  minutea  we  were  opposite  the  upper  NebS- 
tlyeh,  a  much  smaller  village  on  higher  ground  at  our  right. 
Lirectly  in  aar  road  was  a  rude  cemetery  ;  and  the  graves  were 
trodden  down  by  the  passing  animals,"    As  we  advanced  the 

>  Bearings  Bt  Tell  EBbbQili;    HOmtn  Nebkiyeh:  Zebdin  268°,  }  m      Kal'at 

16°,    Nebr  SWjf  83°.     'Arab  Sll!m  61°.  esh-Shuktf  1*7°. 

Neby  S(iod  56°.    Kiil'at  esb-SliiUsif  161°.        ■  Bearing*  at  11.30:  Neby'AlTet-WIiir 

Lowar  Nebftttjeh  193°.    Habbfisb  241°.  S.  90°  E.  Si  m.     Upper  Nebitiyeh  N.  80° 

'  *  Bearicga  tiom  tbe  Tillage  of  Lower  W.  .^  m. 
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fields  and  pasture  became  richer  ;  and  the  ground  was  covered 
with  clover,  daisies,  anemones,  and  the  like.  HermoD,  too,  was 
ever  before  us,  towering  ia  majesty.  A  pond  of  water  was  on 
our  right  at  12,5.'  We  passed  some  persona,  who  had  pitched  a 
tent,  and  had  a  lai^  number  of  horses  tethered  and  feeding. 
At  12,20  we  reached  Amiin,  near  the  foot  of  the  ridge  on  which 
the  castle  stands,'  This  ridge  begins  at  Wady  JermOk,  and 
runs  southwesterly  along  the  course  of  the  Litdny,  The  road 
from  Sidon  to  Hasbeiya  passes  more  to  the  left ;  and  descends 
into  the  lower  part  of  Wady  JennOk,  north  of  the  ridge,  and  so 
to  the  Jiar  KhQrdela.  The  distance  from  AmUn  to  the  bridge 
is  50  minutes. 

Amftn  is  a  small  and  miserable  village.  Its  name  is  only 
known,  as  used  by  Arabian  writers  to  mark  the  adjacent  fortress, 
esh-Shilkif  Amtm,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other  castles 
called  esh-ShCkif,  but  of  less  note.'  We  stopped  for  lunch 
beneath  a  spreading  tree,  surrounded  by  scattered  rocks.  In  two 
of  these  sarcophagi  had  been  excavated,  with  grooves  for  the 
hds  ;  and  one  of  them  was  rounded  at  the  ends. 

Between  the  village  and  the  foot  of  the  castle  ridge,  is  a 
lower  meadow-like  tract,  about  ten  minutes  broad  ;  and  then 
the  direct  fwcent  is  very  steep.  We  rode  to  the  top  in  twenty 
minutes  from  tlie  village.  An  easier  path  leads  up  from  the 
southwest.  On  the  way  up  we  passed  what  may  have  been  a 
tank  for  water ;  the  front  was  built  up  with  soHd  masonry, 
while  the  back  part  was  excavated  in  the  steep  slope.  We  came 
out  on  the  southwest  of  the  fortress ;  passing  among  the  ruins  of 
a  village  in  that  quarter  once  belonging  to  the  castle,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall  with  two  round  towers.  Here  the  crest  of  the 
ridge  for  some  distance  has  been  levelled  off,  perhaps  as  a  parade 
ground,  and  forms  still  a  solitary  but  magnificent  promenade. 
Approaching  the  eastern  brink,  we  looked  down  suddenly,  and 
alinost  perpendicularly,  upon  the  Litany  in  its  narrow  valley  1500 
feet  below,  as  determined  later  by  Dr  De  Forest.  The  height 
of  the  ridge  on  the  other  side,  above  Amtln,  is  less  than  500 
feet.     The  elevation  above  the  sea  is  2205  feet. 

_We  now  had  close  before  us  the  massive  remains  of  the 
ancient  caatle,  the  Bel/ort  of  the  crusaders  ;  and  all  around  us 
a  prospect  of  great  extent  and  grandeur.  The  isolated  ridge  of 
the  castle  is  entirely  naked ;  and  being  higher  than  all  the 
neighbouring  ridges  and  the  adjacent  country,  except  Jehel 
Blh&n,  the  fortress  stands  out  as  a  conspicuous  landmark,  visible 

■  One  of  diflM,  called  Gsh-SbukifnrAii, 
,  -  aax  near  Tyte ;    see  SchultBn's  Index  in 

N  6*  W  ''  '■^^^  ^TUitr  bore    Vita  Salad,  art.  ^jakufum. 
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at  a. great  distance  in  all  diroetions.  Towaids  tlie  east  were  the 
snowy  heights  of  Hermon,  Bometimts  called  also  Jebel  etb-Thelj, 
"  Sqow  mouutain ; "  and  far  in  the  E.  N,  E.  was  p.iiother  lofty- 
peak  with  snpw,  the  highest  in  Anti-Lebanon,, en  the  ea»t  of, 
Zebedany.  Looking  northeast,  the  eye.twk  in.  the  outlines  of 
the  Bak^'a,  the  great  vaJley  between  Lebanon  Mid  Aati-Lebanoa. 
Between  northeast  and  north  the  southers  ridges  of  Lebanon,  or 
Jebel  Bihan,  came  tumblii,ig  down  in  dark  heavy  masees  between 
the  Lit&ny  and-  Wady  JermCik,  filling  up  the  whole  interval  quite 
to  the  fork,  From  thence,  an  hour  or  more  above  the  fork,  a 
broad,  rocky,  aaid  much  lower  ridge,  i^  thrown  off  towards  the  S. 
8.  E.  and  through  the  whole  of  this  ridge  the  river  breaks  its  way 
very  obliquely  by  a  deep  and  singular  cbawn.  The  same  ridge 
divides  beyond  the  Litany  ;  one  branch  continuing,  along  near 
the  riyer,  and  fonuing  the  eastern  wall  of  its  yalte^  and  the 
western  side  of  Merj  'Ayiln  ;  the  other  uniting  with  the  ridge  on 
the  east  of  Merj  'AyQn,  and  separating  it  from  Wady  et-Teim. 
This  latter  ridge  we  could  now  see,  across  the  former,  and,  still 
further  beyond  waa  ■visible  the  great  caetle  of  Baniits.  In  the 
S.  8,  E.  were  the  higher  hills  on  the  west  of  the  HOleh,  The 
deep  valley  of  the  Litany  below  the  castle  is  "  a  great  gulf " 
there  fised  ;  which  forms  an  almost  impassable  barrier  between 
the  regions  on  each  side.  One  of  the  most  frequented  places  of 
passage  is  the  bridge  of  EhQrdela,  at  the  mouth  of  Wady  Jer- 
mak  ;  just  above  the  castle,  but  not  visible  from  it.  The  bridge 
has  pointed  arches  ;  and  was  formerly  defended  by  a  tower  at 
the  west  end,  now  in  ruiae.  The  castle  ridge,  with  its  western 
elope,  continues  on  towards  the  south  ;  but  after  half  an  hour 
the  river  suddenly  turns  west,  almost  at  a  right  angle,  oi)pOBite 
Deir  M!m&a,  and  breaks  through  the  ridge  by  a  narrow  chasm  ; 
leaving  the  ridge  and  slope  running  on  still  further  beyond,  as 
if  nothing  had  happened.  The  river  continues  to  flow  along  a 
deep  and  narrow  ravine  through  this  region  of  table  land,  until 
it  enters  the  sea,  as  the  KSsimiyeh,  north  of  Tyre,  The  steep 
ejdes  of  its  ravine  are  mostly  clothed  with  shrubs  ;  and  so  narrow 
is  the  chasm,  and  eo  even  and  unbroken  the  land  pn  either  side, 
that  the  traveller  comes  out  unexpectedly  upon  the  brink  of  this 
precipitous  gulf. 

In  the  north  i8.,'Wady  JermQk,  ^hut  in  on  the  eaet  by  the 
liigh  wall  of  Jebel  Bih&n  ;  .and  on  the  west  by  a  much  lower 
rid^e,  which  on  its  other  side  risgs  but  little  above  the  tract  of 
iable  land  that  we  had  passed  over.  Below  the  water-shed  near 
the  angle  of  the  Zaherany,  the  valley  spreads  into  a  plain,  per- 
haps twenty  minutes  in  width  by  an  ho,ur. or  more  in  length. 
Ten  minutes  from  the  water-shed  in  the  plain,  is  a  fountain, 
Neb'a  el-M&dineh,  the  head  of  a  small  stream  called  the  Zu- 
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reiMn.  This  is  joined  fifteen  minutes  farther  down  by  another 
from  Neb'a  Shtikkah,  on  the  side  of  Jebel  Rih§:n.  After  another 
quartet  of  an  hour  is  the  squalid  village  of  Jermak  with  its 
fountain  and  stream,  situated  at  the  foot  of  Bih^n.  Further 
down,  the  valley  contracts  to  a  narrower  and  steeper  glen,  and 
descends  to  the  Litfiny.  Ttirarah,  the  niiii  of  a  modem  village, 
ia  situated  directly  in  the  fork  ;  and  is  one  hour  distant  from 
Jermak,  and  twenty  minutes  above  the  Jisr  et-Khardela,  The 
valley  is  everywhere  fertile'  with  tillage  and  pasturage  ;  but  the 
plain  is  said  to  be  unhealthy.  It  belongs  to  the  Droae  Sheikha 
of  the  Jembldt  femily.  Wady  JermOb  is  the  boundary  between 
the  district  of  esh-Shakif  and  that  of  Jezzin  on  Lebanon.  In 
like  manner  the  Zaherflny  separates  Belad  esh-Shaklf  from  et- 
TufRlh  on  the  north. 

The  aspect  of  the  vast  and  lofty  masses  of  southern  Lebanon, 
or  Jebel  SShfin,  here  seen  as  shut  in  and  distinctly  hounded  by 
the  Lit&ny  and  Wady  Jermflk,  is  dark,  rugged,  and  grand.  Its 
southern  point  slopes  off  gradually  down  to  the  fork  of  the  two 
valleys  ;  and  though  there  mi^t  probably  be  upon  it  arable  land, 
yet  there  is  no  village  of  any  size  in  the  whole  tract  south  of  Kefr 
Hflneh.     JermOk  is  supposed  to  be  the  largest.' 

We  now  entered  the  fortress.  The  main  approach  is  from 
the  south  I  and  here  was  a  fine  reservoir  for  water,  in  connection 
with  the  moat.  This  latter  was  cut  in  the  solid  rock  along  the 
western  side  and  southern  end  of  the  castle  ;  the  other  quarters 
being  in  themselves  inaccessible.  The  crest  of  the  ridge  is  very 
narrow  ;  and  the  castle  occupies  its  whole  breadth,  and  more. 
The  approach  was  by  a  drawbridge  on  the  south  ;  and  was  then 
carried  along  upon  a  lower  ledge  on  the  east,  thirty  feet  or  more 
below  the  main  body  of  the  fortress.  Here  are  the  remsuns  of 
buildings,  perhaps  stables,  erected  by  the  Crtisaders,  on  what 
would  seem  to  have  been  earlier  platforms  or  abutments  resting 
on  lower  projecting  rocks.  Near  the  northeast  comer,  massive 
erections  lean  upon  the  upper  castle  ;  and' through  these  was  the 
main  entrance.  The  whtile  approach,  therefore,  was  perfectly 
commanded  by  the  Castle.  The  surfece  of  the  declivity  between 
the  lower  ledge  and  the  upper  castle,  where  not  of  itself  so  steep 
and  smooth  as  to  be  inaccessible,  is  covered  with  fine  sloping 
masonry.     This  was  now  gay  with  a  profusion  of  anemones. 

The  form  of  the  castle  was  controlled  by  the  ground  on 
which  it  stands.  It  is  therefore  long  and  very  mtrrow ;  the 
length  being  greatly  disproportioned  to  the  breadth.  The  edst- 
em  side  seems  to  Imve  been  chiefly  built  up  by-  the  crusaders  ; 
■  BearingafromKai'attsh-ShiSklfiNeb?  388°.  Bl-Hamcah  273*.  Sbflkln  802°. 
SijudS".  ChaainofLtt4nj4*°.  KOI&'it  Maifidhftn  302°.  Amfln  332°.  Kefr  Tibnlt 
83°.  KhiyamSr.  ei-Khirheh  103°.  Kfil'at  332°.  Neby 'Aly  Bt-TiMr  347°. 
Bftnias  120'.     Dair  Mimaa  160°.     Zautar 
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with  the  exception  of  the  eloping  work  outside.  Here,  about 
the  middle,  is  the  Latin  chapel,  with  groined  ceilings,  and  a 
fine  Qothic  portal  0}->ening  into  the  inner  court.  But  along  the 
whole  western  side,  including  the  comers  on  the  north  and  the 
southwest,  it  needs  but  a  glance  to  perceive,  that  this  whole 
portion  belongs  to  a  period  far  earlier  than  the  crasadee.  This 
part  still  forms  the  main  body  of  the  building  ;  and  exhibits 
very  few  traces  of  the  work  of  the  middle  ages.  It  is  built 
throughout  with  bevelled  stones  ;  not  large  stones  Hke  those  at 
Jerusalem,  nor  with  a  bevel  so  regular  as  is  found  even  in  the 
tower  of  Hippicus  ;  but  yet  of  the  same  general  character  ;  left 
rough  in  the  middle,  and  coarser.  The  stone  is  also  softer  ;  and 
consequently  more  weather-worn.  There  are  here  several  square 
projecting  towers,  with  substrnctions  sloping  upwards  from  the 
moat,  which  may  be  said  to  be  almost  /ac-similes  of  Hippicus. 
On  the  southwest  Is  a  round  comer  tower,  having  also  its  round 
sloping  substructions  ;  the  whole  producing  a  fine  effect.  East 
of  this  was  a  small  portal,  having  a  round  arch  of  stones  hewn 
smooth  and  fully  bevelled ;  presenting  an  ornamental  appearance. 

The  walls  are  very  solid  and  lofty,  rising  sixty  or  eighty  feet 
above  the  trench.  The  length  is  given  at  about  800  feet ;  the 
breadth  is  variable,  but  nowhere  exceeds  300  feet.  The  repairs  of 
the  crusaders  are  every  where  easily  to  be  distinguished ;  theyhave 
a  character  totally  different  from  the  rest.  This  great  fortress 
is  now  wholly  deserted  and  in  ruins  ;  and  its  vaulted  stables  and 
princely  halls  serve  only  as  a  shelter  for  the  goat-herd  and  his 
flocks. 

Although  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  fortress  existed 
long  before  the  time  of  the  crusades  ;  yet  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  historical  notice  respecting  it  earlier  than  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury.' Perhaps  some  notice  of  the  kind  may  yet  be  discovered, 
to  fix  the  date  ;  but  at  any  rate  it  cannot  be  later  than  the 
times  of  the  Byzantine  or  Boman  dominion  in  Syria  ;  if  not 
indeed  earlier.  Here  was  always  an  important  pass  from  Sidon 
towards  the  east.  The  Sidonians  early  had  possession  of  the 
country  around  B&nids  and  of  the  plain  of  the  Hilleb,  which 
Josephus  speaks  of  as  "  the  great  plain  of  Sidon  ;'"  and  their 
only  direct  access  to  that  region,  the  only  point  where  they  could 
weU  cross  the  LSt&ny  to  reach  Merj  'Ayfla  and  the  Hfileh,  was 
by  this  pass.  Here  too  is  still  found  the  easiest  of  the  great 
roade  from  Sidon  to  Damascus,  avoiding  entirely  the  steeps  and 
the-fough  places  of  Lebanon.    That  in  the  prosperous  times  of 

'  For  notices  of  esb-ShQktT  daring  the  *  Jos,  Ant.  6. 3.  I,  rft  fi^  rtilw  Zi- 
oTDUidea  and  later,  lee  Vd.  IL  pp.  463,  464,  SAroi  wi\ms.  Comp.  Jnds  16,  T,  id 
[ill.  880,]  27,  28. 
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Phenician'  Commerce,  there  should  not  he're  have  been  a  fortresa 
cominaiiding- this  important  pAffit,  can  hardly  be  Biippoeed. 

We  returned  from  the  castle  to  Arnfln  ;  and  left  that  village 
at  2,20  on  oiit  way  to  the  bridge  over  the  LitSny  at  Ka'ka'iyeh. 
The  road  led'  through  a  rich  and  beantiflil  tract,  without  wood, 
to  el-Hflmrah  ;  which  we  reached  at  2.50.'  Here  the  back  view 
of  the  great  gorge  of  the  Zaher&ny  and  the  adjacent  peaks  of  . 
Bth&n,  was  very  fine  ;  and  showed  the  mountain  on  the  north 
of  the  gorge  to  he  the  highest.  Passing  on  through  rich  fields 
and  over  a  swell  of  ground,'  we  saw  a  boy  alone  with  two  cameh 
and  a  donkey,  which  he  was  tethering  out  for  pasture,  ein^ng  in 
the  mean  time  with  might  and  main.  At  3.15  we  came  to  the 
eastern  village  of  Zautar  ;  and  ten  minutes  later  to  the  western 
Zautar.  Between  them  was  an  encampment  of  gypsies,  with 
tents  and  horses,  in  a  field.  Here  we  could  look  down  into  the 
deep  guff  of  the  LltSny  on  our  left,  running  west ;  its  steep 
sides  wefe  covered  with  shrubs.  "We  soon  began  to  descend  a 
side  valley  running  down  almost  parallel  to  the  Litany,  called 
Wady  'Ain  'Abd  el-'Al.  As  we  passed  down  we  conM  see  the 
course  of  the  Littoy  for  some  distance  below  the  junction  ; 
where  the  river  at  last  enters  a  narrow  chaam  between  very  high 
banks.  The  wooded  sides  of  its  chasm  above  and  below  the 
bridge,  cannot  be  less  than  from  500  to  800  feet  in  height.  We 
came  down  to  the  river  and  bridge  at  4.25  ;  and  pitched  our 
tent  for  the 'night  on  the  north  bank,  amid  the  long  grass  of  a 
meadow  close  by  the  bridge,  in  the  bottom  of  this  deep  valley. 
During  the  night  the  dew  was  very  heavy  ;  so  that  the  tent  was 
wet  through. 

The  river  was  here  running  close  under  the  high  southern 
bank  ;  the  stream  swollen,  larger  than  any  we  had  yet  crossed; 
and  rushing  on  over  a  rocky  bed  with  many  rapids.  A  smaller' 
northern  branch  enclosed  an  island  ;  and  across  this  the  bridge 
is  buQt  ;  the  middle  paH  being  a  causeway.  The  abutments 
and  the  two  northern  arches  of  the  northern  part  of  the  bridge, 
are  of  very  high  antiquity ;  all  the  rest  is  modem  ;  and  tiie 
whole  is  rickety  and  covered  with  an  execrable  pavement.*  At 
the  bridge  are  two  lai^  mills  ;  and  one  further  down.  These 
are  not  used  until  later  in  the  season  ;  when  the  water  of  the^ 
millson  other  "streams,  fails.   ' 

There  are  only  two  or  three  houses  liear  the  bridge.  The 
■village  Ka'ka'iyeh  lies  high  on  the  northern  hill  side,  at  our  right 
as  we  came  down,  at  least  a  mtle  distant.    On  the  high  pomt 

«J,  ^^^,  "  Bl-Hflmrah :   ShllMn  N.         '  This  bridga  over  the  LItJby  w«  nn- 

86   W,    Meifidhftn  N.  80'  W.  hnown  to  Traot  maSenU  at  the  Hmt  of 

Bearmgtat  81  et-TiJyibsh  162°,  8 J  olir  fbnner  jounley.     It  was  flrrt  bronght 

a.      Deir  B«-Siriyln  168°,  2i  m.      Both  k.  notice  by  Mr  Wolcott  in    1843  j    KM 

«MSB  pUcea  SM  sona  of  the  LiOny.  BibUotbeca  Saora,  1848,  p.  82. 

Vol,  in.— 5*  —  , 
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between  Wady  el-'Aia  and  tlie  Lit&ny,  was  tlie  little  village 
Judeideh.  Beyond  the  river,  we  could  look  up  along  Wady 
Hujeir,  coming  down  from  near  Tibnln.  On  the  point  above  its 
junction  with  the  LitSny,  was  ez-Zobldyeh  ;  and  at  a  distance 
on  its  high  eastern  bank,  the  vilhige  of  Kuseir  was  in  sight. 
The  river  separates  the  two  districts,  BelSd  Shakif  and  BelM 
Beshfijah. ' 

Saturday,  April  10th. — Our  plan  for  to  day  was  to  visit 
Kobrikhah  and  Khirbet  Silim,  where  we  bad  heard  of  ruins  and 
columns ;  and  then  reach  Tibnin.  "We  took  as  guide  an  old 
man  named  Muhammed,  with  one  eye  and  a  sinister  look,  but 
intelligent ;  who  lived  at  the  bridge,  and  had  supplied  us  with 
provisions  for  the  day. 

.  We  forded  the  northern  branch  of  the  river ;  and  thus  escaped 
the  worst  portion  of  the  bridge  and  the  causeway.  Leavii^  the 
bridge  at  7.30,  we  soon  entered  and  passed  up  Wady  Hujeir  in  a 
general  direction  about  S.  by  E,  the  usual  road  to  Tibnin.  The 
valley  is  narrow,  with  very  high  banks  ;  which  prevent  the  trav- 
eller from  seeitig  any  tbiLg,  except  now  and  then  a  village  on 
their  brow.  The  steep  slopes  on  each  side  were  beauttfully 
wooded  with  the  Butm,  the  oak,  a  species  of  maple,  laurel,  and 
occasionally  a  carob  tree.  As  we  advanced,  the  path  was  skirted 
with  flowers,  as  anemones,  a  pea  with  purple  flower,  small  red 
poppies,  yellow  daisies,  and  others.  A  lively  limpid  brook  was 
flowing  down  the  valley,  turning  at  short  intervals  not  less  than 
six  mills,  and  there  was  the  ruin  of  a  seventh.  These  were 
now  grinding  for  the  people  of  the  region  ;  but  later  in  the 
season  the  stream  partially  dies  away  ;  and  then  the  large  mills 
at  the  bridge  are  put  in  motion.  As  we  went  on,  Hashid 
plucked  for  us  the  green  pod  of  a  caroh  tree  ;  which  must 
therefore  have  blossomed  very  early,  probably  in  February,  like 
the  almond.  The  whole  valley  presented  a  scene  of  sweet  rural 
beauty.*  The  air  too  was  full  of  the  songs  of  the  lark  and 
many  other  small  birds.  The  note  of  one  much  resembled  that 
of  the  bluehud. 

We  came  at  8.45  to  'Ain  Hujeir ;  above  which  the  water- 
course sometimes  becomes  quite  dry  in  summer.  At  8.50  we 
turned  to  the  left  up  Wady  SelUky,  which  comes  down  from  the 
Southeast.  Here  we  met  a  man  with  a  large  drove  of  horses 
and  cattle.  We  had  before  seen  in  Wady  Hujeir  quite  a 
number  of  camels  ;  and  among  tbem  a  young  one  already  with 
a  saddle  on  its  back.     After  fifteen  minutes  we  began  to  climb 

■  '  Be»ritigs&omJiarKa'k»'i7eh;  Village  '  Boaringsat  8:  ei-ZOkliyBh  K.  lO^E. 

of  ^la'ijeh  K.  15°  W.  1  m.    Judeideh  el-Kantareb  S.  16°  E.  U  m.  on  W.  back. 

^f.  50°  E  i  m.    tz-ZUkMyeh  3.  70°  E.  4  'Aidlb  3.  10°  W.  i  at.  on  W.  bank. 
m.    KuMk  S.  46°  £.  2  m. 
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the  steep  southern  hank,  in  order  to  reach  Kobrtkhah,  The 
way  was  little  more  than  a  goat  path,  leading  up  over  rocks  and 
among  bushes,  and  very  difficult.  The  ascent  was  not  less 
than  from  700  to  800  feet.  The  guide  probahly  mistook  the 
way ;  since  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  there  should  not  be  an 
easier  path  between  the  village  and  its  mills.  "We  came  out  on 
the  brow  at  9.30  ;  and  saw  Kflbrtkhah  before  us  8.  40  E.  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  distant.  Our  path  now  lay  through  fields  of 
wheat  of  the  most  luxuriant  growth  ;  finer  than  which  I  bad 
not  before  seen  in  this  or  any  other  country. 

Among  these  splendid  fields  of  grain  are  still  found  the  tares 
spoken  of  in  the  New  Testament.'  Aa  described  to  me,  they 
are  not  to  be  distinguished  irom  the  wheat  until  the  ear  appears. 
The  seed  resembles  wheat  in  form  ;  but  is  smaller,  and  black. 
In  Beinlt  poultry  are  fed  upon  this  seed  ;  and  it  is  kept  for 
sale  for  that  purpose.  When  not  separated  from  the  wheat, 
bread  made  from  the  flour  often  causes  dizziness  to  those  who 
eat  of  it.  All  this  corresponds  with  the  loUum  temukntum,  or 
bearded  darnel." 

We  reached  KObrikhah  at  9.45.  It  is  a  miserable  village,  on 
the  southern  brow  of  the  deep  Wady  Selliky,  commanding  a 
wide  view  on  the  east  as  far  as  to  the  ridge  in  the  west  of  the 
Hflleh ;  and  on  the  north  into  BeUd  Shiikif,  The  sea  was 
visible  ;  also  Jebel  Rih&n  and  JerjCi'a  ;  while  Kol'at  esh-Shuktf 
on  its  naked  ridge  appeared  as  if  on  the  southeast  border  of  a 
large  plain,  alone  in  a  vast  basin.  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  was  perfectly 
clear  ;  and  glittering  with  its  snows,  Wady  Selflky  was  said  to 
have  its  beginning  near  'Aithenln,  between  Bint  Jebeil  and 
Kedes,  It  drains  the  whole  intervening  region.  Beyond  the 
valley  there  was  pointed  out  to  us  a  large  tree,  N,  65°  E,  at  the 
distance  of  some  two  miles  ;  around  which  were  said  to  be  a  few 
ruins  bearing  the  name  of  Kee^f,  This  name  corresponds  to  the 
Achahaph  of  the  book  of  Joshua,  a  city  on  the  border  of  the 
tribe  of  Asher ;  whose  king  is  twice  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  king  of  Hazor.'  As  Hazor  was  situated  somewhere  on 
the  west  of  the  Htlleh  and  overlooking  it,  there  is  nothing  im- 
probable in  the  idea,  that  the  true  site  of  Achshaph  may  have 
thus  been  perpetuated  under  the  name  KesSf.' 

On  approaching  the  village,  we  came  upon  the  rains  of 
dwellings,  some  of  them  of  hewn  stones ;  and  I  afterwards  found 
among  them  a  curved  stone  of  an  arch,  with  a  projecting  shoul- 

'  Matt  IS,  25  »q.  l|m.  Deir  S!rij4n 46'.  Kfll'at  Shaktf  *2*. 

"  Infelii  loUnm  ■  Virg.  Geor,  L  154.  'Atahitii  32°,  1 J  m.  el-Kantarah  359°,  1  m. 

Gr.  fi^iicm.  Arab.  Zaw4n,  Shflkin  8°,     Zantlr  (weM)  8°,     Kfiseir 

Josh.  10,  25,   lb.  11,  1.  12,  30.  850°,  3^  m,    TflUn  mV.   el-BDij,  west  of 

Beanngs   at  Knbrikhah:    TullMyeh  W.  Hnjeir,  286°.     Tibnln  333°.     e»-Saa- 

143  .  Merk«beh  139°.  Beui  Haijoa  122°,  winah  236°.    KesSf  66". 
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der,  soch  tis  is  seen  in  the  remains  of  the  theatre  at  Smyrna. 
The  niinB  we  had  come  to  exatnine  are  in  the  village  itself. 
They  consist  of  two  rows  of  colnmns  of  an  ancient  temple,  ex- 
tending from  east  to  west.  The  columns  are  of  a  whitish  lime- 
stone. Of  the  northern  row  there  are  four  standing  in  place, 
two  prostrate,  lUid  frt^ments  of  two  others.  Df  the  southern 
row,  three  are  standing  and  two  are  lying.  Ode  of  the  upright 
columns  has  an  Ionic  capital  with  delicate  tracery-wort  brfow 
the  volutes.  Bs  height  in  all  is  about  twelve  feet.  Maliy  laige 
hewn  atones  are  built  into  the  walls  of  hovels  around  and  among 
the  columns  ;  but  there  are  none  that  seem  to  be  in  place. 
That  here  was  an  ancient  heathen  temple,  there  can  be  little 
doubt ;  but  whether  it  was  of  Phenician,  Greek,  or  Roman 
origin,  there  exists  no  historic  trace  whatever,  to  afford  light  or 
reward  inquiry.  ■ 

"We  set  off  again  at  10.35  ;  and  bent  our  course  nearly  west 
towards  TOlIn.  The  way  was  uneven ;  crossing  shallower  valleys 
and  low  ridges  between  them.  Our  guide  lost  the  road  ;  and 
thus  delayed  us  some  ten  minutes.  We  reached  Tfllin  at  11.26, 
situated  on  a  high  cliff  lookii^  down  into  "Wady  Hujeir  on  the 
west ;  it  is  here  a  deep  precipitous  valley  with  a  bend  towards  the 
east.'  The  village  has  no  traces  of  antiquity.  Quite  a  herd  of 
young  cattle,  as  also  horses  and  donkeys,  were  shut  up  together 
in  a  large  enclosure.  Among  those  who  came  to  gaze  at  us.  Was 
a  womau  spinning,  twirimg  her  spindle  in  her  hands.  We  had 
yesterday  seen  an  old  man  occupied  in  the  same  way. 

To  reach  Khirbet  Silim  we  had  to  make  a  great  circuit  by 
way  of  Sauwfineh  around  the  head  Of  a  valley  towards  the  left. 
Setting  off  at  11.35,  we  returned  five  minutes  on  oar  road  ;  and 
then  struck  first  sontheast,  and  aft^-wards  southwest,  reaching 
Sauwftneh  at  12,25  ;  {^though  the  direct  distance  from  Tfdin  is 
not  more  than  a  mile  and  a  hi^.  The  vill^e  is  a  miserable 
nest ;  surrounded,  like  the  others  we  had  seen,  by  heaps  of  stones, 
the  remains  of  peasants'  houses.  We  here  struck  a  side  valley 
running  down  southwest  to  Wady  Hujeir ;  and  came  to  the 
Tibnhi  road  along  the  latter  at  12.45.  We  turned  down  this 
valley  for  ten  minutes  ;  and  so  arrived  at  Khh-bet  Silim,  situated 
on  the  left  side  of  the  valley,  on  a  h^h,  thin,  sharp  ri^  of  rock 
between  Wady  Hujeir  and  a  maiUl  parallel  side  valley. 

On  the  northern  and  higher  end  of  this  thin  ridge,  is  the 
village  of  Khirbet  Silim  ;  its  houses  piled  one  upon  another  to 
the  top,  apparently  without  streets  or  open  ground ;  a  most 
comfortless  looking  place.     South  of  the  village,  where  the  ridge 

>  BsBiiagB  fivm  T«Udi  Tibota  206°.  184°.— Weit  of  WtAj  Bnjeit:  Kbirbet 
(^..SanwaD^  184°,  1}  m.  EOl'at  Shfikif  Silim  218°,  1}  m.  EUftweih  2<)3°,  1  m. 
62°.  M^del  Silim  US°,  21m.  Jiuneijiineh    et-Borj  810°,  1}  m.    Therlieli  317°. 
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is  lower,  is  a  level  area  or  natural  platform  of  rock.  In  the 
middle  of  this  stands  a  lone  column  ;  and  another  column  and 
two  or  three  pedestals  form  part  of  a  low  wall  on  the  west. 
There  are  no  capitals.  Wherever  the  surface  of  the  rock  was 
uneven,  it  has  been  filled  out  with  pavement.  The  columns  are 
of  the  common  hmestone  ;  and  much  ruder  than  those  at  KQ- 
brikhah.     Here  too  probably  once  stood  a  heathen  temple. 

We  took  our  lunch  on  the  platform,  in  the  shade  of  the  low 
wall.  While  thua  occupied,  the  Sheikh  of  the  village  came  to 
pay  us  his  respects.  He  was  an  elderly  man,  and  quite  respectable 
in  his  appearance.  There  waa  something  unusually  constrained 
in  his  salutation  of  our  old  guide.  Rashid  afterwards  learned, 
that  Muhammed  had  formerly  stolen  three  horses  from  the 
Sheikh  ;  and  for  this  had  received  two  hundred  blows  of  the 
bastinado,  and  been  fined.  Fortunately  we  had  now  done  with 
our  respectable  escort. 

The  distance  from  Khirbet  Silun  down  Wady  Hujeir  to  the 
Litany  is  a  httle  less  than  three  hours.' 

Leaving  this  place  at  1.30,  we  again  followed  up  Wady 
Hujeir.  The  fine  brook  had  disappeared ;  the  sides  were  less 
high  and  less  wooded  ;  though  still  our  path  was  often  skirted 
with  flowers.  At  2.15  we  were  at  the  head  of  the  valley,  on  a 
low  ridge,  from  which  we  descended  into  another  valley,  Wady 
'Ain  el-Mizrab,  so  called  from  a  fountain  here,  the  nearest  one  to 
Tibnin.  The  valley  has  its  head  branches  near  Haddathah  and 
H&.ris  in  the  southwest.  It  here  sweeps  round  the  northeastern 
end  of  the  ridge  on  wliich  TibnJn  is  situated,  and  passes  down 
westwards  to  join  Wady  'Ashftr  in  the  direction  of  KSna,  We 
ascended  rather  steeply  along  the  ridge  on  the  southern  slope  of 
the  valley ;  and  at  2.40  came  to  Tibnin.  The  castle  stands  on 
the  highest  point  of  the  ridge,  looking  down  into  Wady  el-' Ain 
in  the  north,  and  out  over  the  basin  drained  by  it  in  the  south- 
east and  south.  The  large  vill^e  of  Tibnln  is  in  a  lower  saddle 
of  the  ridge,  southwest  of  the  castle.  The  public  cemetery  lies 
between  the  village  and  the  castle  ;  many  paths  cross  it ;  and 
the  graves  are  continually  trodden  under  foot.  We  pitched  our 
tent  on  the  grass  by  the  threshing-floors,  in  a  fine  sightly  spot, 
just  below  the  castle  on  the  south. 

While  pitching  our  tent  a  good-looking  man  approached  ua  ; 
whom  we  found  to  be  a  Chriatian,  and  the  household  steward  of 
the  family  of  Sheikhs  residing  in  the  castle.  He  came  to  invite 
U8_  to  take  up  our  quarters  at  his  own  house  in  the  village.  He 
^id  the  Sheikhs  were  all  absent  ;  but  had  given  charge,  that  if 
any  Franks  came  along,  they  should  be   treated  with  respect. 

'  Mr  WolooB  in  Bibllotk  Sac,  1843,  p.  82. 
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"We  desired  to  rest  awhile;  and  made  an  appointment  to  visit 
the  castle  afterwards.     The  Sheikh  of  the  village  also  called. 

At  the  time  fixed,  several  persons  accompanied  us  to  the 
castle.  The  entrance  is  from  the  southwest ;  and  ie  reached  by 
a  steep  ascent.  The  present  walls  are  mostly  of  modem  patch- 
work. Only  the  earlier  stately  Gothic  portal  remains,  with  its  inte- 
rior vaulted  pass^es.  Over  these,  aad  higher  than  the  walls,  one 
of  the  leading  fomilies  of  the  Sheikhs  of  the  Metftwileh,  that  of 
'Aly  es-Sflghlr,  had  built  themselves  a  house,  in  which  they  reside 
in  a  kind  of  shabby  state  ;  they  and  their  attendants  being  the 
only  inhabitants  of  the  castle.'  We  were  conducted  into  the 
house,  and  to  the  audience  hall  of  the  family.  This  occupies 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  house ;  and  from  its  high  position 
commands  a  noble  prospect.  Towards  the  southwest  it  has  a 
large  projecting  window  or  balcony,  overlooking  the  village  and 
the  country  around.  As  we  reclined  in  this  window  on  the  once 
splendid,  but  now  laded  carpets,  we  could  look  through  the 
opposite  window  towards  the  northeast,  where  the  view  took  in 
Jebel  esh-Sheikh  and  Korat  esh-ShOkif.*  Here  sherbet  (sugar- 
water)  was  brought  to  us  by  a  boy  with  a  napkin  thrown  over 
his  shoulder,  on  which  the  guest  wipes  his  mouth  after  drinking. 
Coffee  with  sugar  followed,  and  pipes  ;  after  which  a  still  larger 
company  attended  us  around  the  fortress,  to  point  out  to  us  the 
various  objects  of  interest. 

The  fortress  of  Tibnin  is  a  work  of  the  crusaders.  They 
gave  it  the  name  of  Toron  (Toronum)  ;  but  the  name  Tibnin 
was  of  earlier  date.'  The  castle  was  dismantled  in  the  thir- 
teenth century ;  and  would  seem  never  to  have  been  restored 
as  a  place  of  strength.  The  w^ls  may  have  been  built  up  again 
at  different  times  ;  they  are  now  in  great  decay,  and  in  many 
parts  seem  ready  to  tumble  down.  Long  before  the  time  of  the 
crusaders,  however^  there  must  have  been  a  fortress  on  this  spot ; 
and  they  built  upon  its  ancient  foundations.  These  are  stiU  to 
be  seen  in  some  parts  of  the  wall  outside,  consisting  of  stones 
like  those  of  the  castle  esh-ShOtif,  not  fully  bevelled,  but  hewn 
smooth  at  the  edges,  and  left  rough  and  sometimes  protuberant 
in  the  middle.  Many  such  stones  are  also  seen  on  the  inside, 
not  in  place,  but  scattered  about  or  built  in  singly  in  different 

,  >  In  the  first  e^tion  of  tlM  Biblical  Iilghestp<unt64°.  Jeri&'a24°  e1-Ye]iadi;eli 
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parts  of  the  later  wort.  The  wall  encloses  an  area,  nearly  § 
square,  of  more  than  an  acre  of  ground.  This  was  apparently 
once  crowded  with  housea  and  other  buildings  of  stone,  now 
broken  down  and  strewn  about  in  ehapeless  ruin.  There  is  at 
present  nothing  standing  within  the  enclosure,  except  the  dwell- 
ing of  the  Sheikhs  and  its  appurtenances. 

We  were  told  that  the  ruling  Sheikh  or  Beg,  receives  a  salary 
of  750  piastres  a  month  as  gov«mor  of  the  district.  He  employs 
three  scribes  at  300  piastres  a  month  each  ;  and  allows  his 
steward  1500  piastres  a  year  and  foodi  There  is  no  freehold  iu 
the  province  ;  aU  lands  being  held  of  the  government.  The  land 
tax  or  rent  is  reckoned  by  yokes  of  oxen.  The  villt^  of  Tibnln 
has  380  male  inhabitants ;  of  whom  130  are  Chri8tians,-and  250- 
Metfkwileh.  There  are  tiirther  24  yokes  of  oxen.  They  pay  a  land 
tax  of  12,000  piastres.  There  is  also  a  poll  tax  of  2100  piastres. 
Another  tax  (rf  2300  piastres  had  been  remitted  by  the  Sultan, 
not  long  ago  ;  but  the  Beg  continued  to  exact  it,  and  appropri- 
ate it  to  himself.  Besides  all  these,  there  are  other  minor  taxes 
and  presents.  The  Sheikh  has  no  freehold  propaiy  ;  but  when 
Sulim&n  Pasha  took  Tyre  and  ESs  el-'Ain  away  from  the 
family  of  -  Aly  es-BQghSr,  he  assigned  to  them  the  revenue  of  six 
villages  in  the  district  of  Shfimar  ;  which  the  Sheikhs  still  con- 
tinue to  receive.  In  this  connection  too,  it  was  reported,  that 
Eeshid  Pasha  of  Constantinople  had  fanned  E4s  el-'Ain  and 
the  district  irrigated  by  its  waters,  for  -  the  ■  purpose  of  planting 
mulberry  trees  extensively  for  the  culture  of  silk.  The  works 
were  said  already  to  have  been  commenced. 

We  heard  sJso  of  figures  sculptured  in  the  rocks  on  one  of 
the  roads  to  Tyre.  At  Han4weih,  near  Kfina,  are  three  images 
of  men  carved  on  a  tablet  in  the  face  of  a  rock  ;  the  middle  one 
higher,  and  seated  in  a  ehair  ;  but  the  whole  much  injured  by 
the  weather, '  At  Mesra'ah  in  Wady  'Ashar,  about  an  hoar  from 
KSna,  are  similar  figures  in  a  cave  entered  by  a  door  ;  here  they 
are  well  preserved,  and  have  upon  the  head  a  conical  cap.  We 
Were  unable  to  visit  these  Bcolptures  ;  but  they  deserve  the  at- 
tention of  future  travellers. 

Sunday,  April  llth.  About  midnight  a  strong  wind  arose 
from  the  southeast,  which  eontioned  to  increase,  until  there  was 
great  dan^r  that  the  ropes  of  our  tent  would  be  broken,  or  the 
tent-pins  be  torn  out.  The  flapfftng  and  shaMi!^  had  long 
bamshed  sleep  ;  and  as  the  exposure  was  every  moment  greater, 

..  'JSu  "J?"^  "*«  to  ba  tiB  tablet  a«-  which  kneirly  obUWrstei    Aboro  tbe 
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I  we  Bent  ofF  Eaabid  about  4^  o'clock  to  procure  for  ua  a  place  in 
the  village.  He  soon  returned  with  the  offer  of  a  room  from 
the  Bag's  steward,  who  had  been  with  us  yesterday.  We  im- 
mediately removed  thither.  The  wind  continued  as  a  strong 
Birocco,  filling  the  air  with  a  haze ;  while  on  Jebel  EiMn  we 
could  eee  occasional  showers.  In  the  afternoon,  the  wind 
changed  to  the  southwest,  the  rainy  quarter  ;  and  we  expected 
it  would  bring  rain  during  the  nijght.  But  the  sun  went  down 
in  a  haze,  without  clouds  ;  and  the  wind  died  away. 

It  was  Easter  Sunday ;  and  at  midnight  the  fast  had  ceased, 
and  the  people  had  begun  again  to  eat  meat.  There  was  of 
course  great  feasting.  Hence  it  was,  that  Bashid  had  bo  readily 
found  for  us  a  room.  Our  host  was  absent  at  church  when  we 
took  poMession.  He  came  to  ua  afterwards ;  and  excused 
himself  for  the  day,  as  his  business  confined  him  to  the  castle. 
He  called  again  at  evening  ;  and  his  whole  deportment  was 
courteous  and  respectful.  There  ia  in  the  village  a  Christian 
priest ;  but  no  church  building.  We  found  here  likewise,  quite 
unexpectedly,  a  shop  with  many  European  wares  for  sale  ; 
among  the  rest  very  good  lump  sugar. 

The  house  of  our  host  had  been  built  apparently  at  different 
times,  around  a  small  court.  There  was  only  one  story  ;  but 
some  of  the  rooms  were  higher  than  others.  Hence  the  different 
portions  of  the  flat  roof  were  of  different  elevations  ;  and  each 
had  its  separate  roller.  There  were  two  family  rooms,  a  kitchen, 
stable,  and  other  appurtenances.  The  room  we  occupied  was 
the  beet.  It  -  had  a  hearth  in  one  comer,  with  a  funnel  over  it 
for  the  smoke  ;  in  another  comer  was  a  wide  framed  divan  or  bed- 
stead ;  and  along  the  back  of  the  room  was  a  range  of  small 
niches,  apparently  for  receiving  jars.  An  arch  of  stone  spanned 
the  middle  of  the  room  from  wall  to  wall ;  on  which  the  beams 
and  joists  rested.  These  were  covered  over  with  smaR  branches 
and  bmshwood  ;  and  as  usual  with  earth  rolled  hard  above. 

In  our  room  was  a  single  wooden  chair,  of  the  rudest  and 
most  ordinary  kind  ;  a  wonder  in  this  region,  and  probably  pro- 
cured with  a  view  to  the  entertainment  of  Franks.  In  the 
house  and  around  the  court  were  many  dovecotes  ;  and  the  yard 
was  often  full  of  doves.  We  had  here  several  times  before  our 
eyes  the  model  of  the  celebrated  Vase  with  doves  drinking  ;  but 
the  vase  was  in  this  case  nothing  more  than  a  rude  washbowl 
of  stone  in  the  middle  of  the  yard. 

In  the  village  many  houses  stand  upon  the  hill-eide  ;  so  that 
some  streets  are  skirted  on  one  side  with  houses  of  lull  height, 
while  on  the  other  side  they  are  on  a  level  with  the  roofe  of  the 
houses  fronting  on  another  street  below.  Goats  and  donkeys 
were  feeding  on  these  roofi  ;  and  in  some  cases  a  foot-path  led 
over  them. 
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The  boys  in  the  street  were  rude  and  noisy ;  and  old  men 
twirled  their  spindles.     But  we  had  a  day  of  quiet  rest. 

Monday  April  \'2th.  "We  engaged  a  guide  for  Rameh, 
named  Isma'U,  a  dependent  of  the  Beg  and  a  MutawSly.  He 
proved  faithful  and  intelligent.  When  the  time  came,  he 
"  arose  and  saddled  his  ass,"  and  went  with  u8.  His  beast  wja 
large  and  strong,  and  travelled  well. 

Leaving  Tibuin  at  S.30  for  HSils,  we  descended  obliquely 
into  Wady  'Ain  el-Mizrab,  here  coming  down  from  the  south- 
west. At  8.55  we  reached  the  bottom  ;  which  is  broad,  well 
tilled,  and  tolerably  fertile.  "We  followed  up  a  main  branch 
quite  to  its  head  ;  and  at  9.20  came  out  upon  our  former  road 
from  Bint  Jebeil  to  Tyre,  just  opposite  Haris.'  This  village 
was  here  five  minutes  distant,  bearing  S.  60"  W,,  while  Tibnln 
here  N.  60°  E,  We  turned  to  the  right  for  five  minutes,  on  our  old 
road,  to  the  sightly  brow  overlooking  all  the  plain  and  region  of 
Tyre,  with  that  city  in  the  distance.  The  morning  was  m^y, 
with  showers  in  the  west ;  so  that  the  view  was  less  extensive 
than  when  we  formerly  saw  it.  The  head  of  Wady  'Ashflr  was 
directly  below  us.' 

We  returned,  and  passing  Hdris  at  9.40,  proceeded  along 
the  right  side  of  a  valley,  called  fiirtber  down  Wady  Seribbln, 
which  we  followed  to  its  junction  with  the  great  Wady  el-'Ayftn. 
The  village  Ershitf  soon  came  in  sight  on  the  hUla  across  the 
valley.  We  rose  along  the  right  hand  declivity  to  the  village 
Seribbin  at  10.25.'  Continuing  on  the  declivity,  we  came,  at 
10.40,  opposite  to  the  junction  with  Wady  e]-'Aylin  ;  where  the 
latter  coming  down  from  the  S.  S.  E.  turns  at  an  acute  angle 
about  southwest.  The  road  from  Kumeish  to  Tyre  comes  down 
Wady  el-'Ayfin  ;  and  here  ascends  and  crosses  the  ridge  in  the 
northwest.  The  villages  Kauzih  and  S^lihany  were  in  sight, 
high  up  on  the  left  side  of  Wady  el-'AyOn  ;  as  also  Beit  Lif  on 
the  same  side  in  the  valley.* 

We  now  turned  up  on  the  road  to  Tyre  about  N.  N. 
W.  by  a  winding  path  ;  and  after  ascending  for  fifteen  min- 
utes came  out  upon  the  eastern  brow  of  the  broad  ridge 
of  table  land."  Traversing  this  we  came  at  11.25  to  Yfitir, 
an  old  village  near  the  western  brow,  commanding  a  view  of 
Tyre  and  its  plain.  Hera  are  some  few  remains  of  antiquity. 
In  the  yard  of  a  hovel  and  stable  we  were  shown  a  stone 
'  Tl"*  name  of  this  village  wbb  given  to  '  Bearings  at  Seribbh  :  Ersiiaf  S.  4  m. 
*"  S^'?'   7  '^  ignorant  guide  in  1838,    Rlmeh  S.  66°  W. 

as  aMiUi.      Aithat  ez-Zdt  he  aJso  mis-         '  Bearings  at  10,40 :  Erahif  S.  60°  BL 
n^^  Hfllieh.  Kauiih  S.  25=  W.    Beit  US  S.  55°  W. 

«no=     ?."?^r'*f''™''''«"'Hari9!TyrB     Silihiny  S.  63°  W.     Blmeh  S.  50°  W. 
808  .   Dezr  Ammb  302°.    el-BIyid  302°.         ■  Bearings  at  10.55,  on  eastern  broirt 
KrfmaEa.lm.     Tibntn  N.  76*  E.     See     Erabitf  119°     Sa'sa' 165°.     Kanzih  197°. 
VOL  IL  pp.  J54,  456.  [ill  883,  383.1  Kimeh22r.   BeitLtf220°.    TinJn  liS°. 
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about  two  feet  square,  with  sculptured  ornaments  ;  tut  much 
defaced.  In  a  ledge  of  rocks  south  of  the  village  there  are 
two  excavated  chambers  ;  one  of  them  with  two  recesses  for 
dead  bodies.  The  rocks  round  about  are  much  cut  ewaj-. 
From  the  highest  point  of  this  ledge,  we  could  see  Kfll'at  Shema' 
on  the  mountain  south  of  Tyre,  and  Rfis  el-Ahyad  beyond. 
The  village  Teir  Harfa  was  visible  far  down  towards  en-Nakft- 
rah.  Kot  far  distant  from  us  was  a  Tell  called  Meryamin,  with 
ruins  near  it.  On  a  Tell  half  a  mile  south  of  ua  were  said  to  be 
columns,  probably  of  an  ancient  temple.' 

We  were  told,  that  at  Kuneifidh,  lower  down  the  mountain 
near  the  plain,  there  is  a  cave  with  two  marble  sarcophagi  having 
sculptures  upon  them.  At  Beit  Lif  there  was  found  last  year  a 
quantity  of  gold  coin  ;  which  was  taken  to  Beirftt  and  given 
to  the  Pasha.  We  took  our  lunch  here.  Quite  a  number  of 
men  were  ploughing  round  about  the  village  ;  each  carried  in 
his  hand  a  goad  some  ten  feet  long,  with  a  spike  at  the  end. 
The  ploughing  at  this  season  was  for  millet  and  tobacco. 

Leaving  Yatir  at  12.40  we  returned  to  the  fork  of  the  roads  ; 
and  thence  descended  very  steeply  for  ten  minutes  into  Wady  el- 
'Ayfln,  at  the  junction  of  Wady  Seribbin,  where  the  Ibrmer  turns 
southwest.  The  valley,  after  following  this  course  for  a  short 
time,  witli  the  ridge  of  Kauzih  on  the  left,  again  turns  between 
west  and  northwest ;  isauee  from  the  mountains  by  a  deep  gorge  ; 
and  as  Wady  el-'Azziyeh  skirts  the  northern  base  of  the  moun- 
tains to  the  sea  near  Kaa  el-Ahyad.  We  now,  at  1.20,  proceeded 
up  Wady  el-'AyOn  S.  S.  E.  on  the  Eumeish  road  ;  until  at  2 
o'clock  we  came  out  into  a  fine  basin  among  the  hills.  The  vil- 
lage of  Dibl  was  on  one  of  the  left-hand  hiUs,  half  a  mile 
distant,  N.  60°  E.  On  the  right  the  plain  stretched  off  much 
further  in  the  south  and  southwest.  At  2.5  a  path  from  Dibl 
to  Rdmeh  crossed  our  road,  and  by  it  we  sent  off  our  muleteers 
to  the  latter  place.  After  another  five  minutes,  we  bore  more  to 
the  right,  across  the  fields  ;  and  at  2.20  came  to  the  arch  of 
HflzBllr,  with  the  ruins  of  Hazireh  around  it.  The  spot  is  a 
gentle  acclivity  a  Httle  south  of  the  Eumeish  road.' 

Here  is  a  rather  extensive  tract  of  ruins ;  with  many  hewn 
stones  ;  and  in  one  place  a  few  stones  coarsely  bevelled,  as  at 
esh-Shflkif.  There  are  several  cisterns  ;  one  of  them  large  and 
open,  with  two  small  fig  trees  growing  in  it.  But  the  chief 
object  of  interest  is  the  arch  or  vault  called  Hilzztlr,  standing 
on  a  flat  rock  over  the  entrance  of  an  excavated  sepulchre. 
The  arch  is  round ;  the  stones  rather  lai^  but  not  bevelled  ; 

'  BB»ring»  Bt  Yatir;  Tair  Haifa  253'.  Tirftn  147°.     Sn'sa'  161°,     Kauzib  178'. 
KWat  Sbema'  271'.      M^el  Zfin   273°.         '  Bearings  from   Haiireh :    Kauiih  N. 

Merysndn  266°.    Tjre  331'.    Delr  Kan6a  60'  W.   1  m.     EnUf  N.    25'  K.     Hiuin 

819*.     Kina  889°.      Bis  el-'Ain   318'.  S.  80'  E.    2  m.    Dibl  1^.  iO"  E.  i  m. 
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and  the  whole  hears  the  marks  of  extreme  antiquity.  Beneath 
the  vault  the  flat  rock  is  cut  away  to  form  a  sloping  passage 
leading  down  to  the  sepulchre.  This  passage  is  4  feet  wide,  12 
feet  long,  and  at  the  lower  end  5J  feet  deep.  Here  is  a  low  portal 
leading  into  an  excavated  chamber  with  a  sarcophagus.  The 
vault  above  is  6  feet  broad  by  12  long  and  9j  high.  There  is 
another  sepulchre  southwest  of  this  and  similar  to  it,  excavated 
in  a  flat  rock  ;  but  having  now  no  vault  over  it.  This  place 
was  first  found  hy  the  Bev.  W.  M.  Thomson,  who  directed  our 
attention  to  it ;  and  had  been  visited  by  him  and  others.  The 
name  suggests  at  once  the  Hazor  of  the  book  of  Joshua.  But 
that  city,  aa  we  shall  see  hereafter,  was  near  the  Hiileh  and  in 
the  territory  of  Naphtali ;  while  this  spot  is  remote  from  the 
HOleh  and  in  the  tribe  of  Asher.'  No  historical  notice  has  yet 
been  discovered,  bearing  upon  the  true  name  and  character  of 
this  ancient  site.  It  may  well  have  been  an  ancient  Haaor  ; 
though  none  is  mentioned  in  Asher. 

Setting  off  at  2.45,  we  turned  southwest  and  regained  the 
toad  to  RSmeh.  Many  cattle  were  feeding  in  the  plain  ;  and 
many  were  collected  to  drink  at  a  pond  of  water.  The  plain 
contracted  as  we  advanced  ;  and  at  3.15  we  reached  its  head 
and  rose  upon  a  low  ridge.'  Beyond  the  ridge  was  the  head  of 
another  valley  running  off  in  the  opposite  direction,  called  KhOllet 
el-Werdeh ;  it  was  said  to  unite  with  Wady  el-Kum.  We  bore 
more  to  tile  right  ;  and  ten  minutes  later  Raraeh  came  in 
eight  ;  as  alsb  'Aiteh,  beyond  the  Wady  just  described.'  We 
proceeded  to  Rimeh,  descending  and  afterwards  ascending  its 
isolated  hill,  along  a  road  bearing  the  marks  of  great  antiquity, 
and  probably  trodden  for  laauy  centuries.  We  came  to  the 
village  at  3.45  ;  and  pitched  our  tent  on  one  of  the  grassy  ter- 
races just  below  the  village  towards  the  southwest. 

Kameh  stands  upon  an  isolated  hill,  in  the  midst  of  a  basin 
with  green  fields,  surrounded  by  higher  hills.  The  southwestern- 
portion  of  the  basin  has  no  outlet  for  its  waters  ;  which  therefore 
collect  in  a  shallow  marshy  lake,  that  dries  up  in  summer. 
There  is  a  gap  in  the  ridge  on  the  northwest,  leadmg  through  to 
Wady  el-'Aylin  ;  but  a  low  bar  or  water-shed  in  it  prevents  the 
water  from  flowing  off.  On  the  northeast  of  the  village  a  similar 
gap  breaks  down  to  Wady  el-'Ayfln  ;  and  drains  that  part  of  the 
nasm.  The  inhabitants  were  now  supplied  with  water  only  from 
the  lake  ;  and  this  was  brought  up  in  jars  by  females  upon  their 
heads.  The  distance  was  about  three  eighths  of  a  mile  ;  mostly 
up  a  steep  ascent.  In  summer,  when  the  lake  fails,  they  bring 
Water  on  donkeys  from  a  fountain  several  miles  distant. 

'  Josh.  II,  1.  10,    19,  86.  ■  Bearings  at  3.35  :  ESmeh  N.  60°  W. 

iSeanngg  at  3.15  :  DibI  72'.  'Ain  Ibl      'Alteh  S.  80°  E.  1  m. 
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We  came  upon  an  ancient  sarcophagus  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill  ;  and  saw  others  on  the  way  up.  On  the  top  near  the 
village  are  two  very  large  onea.  One  of  the  lids  measured  7J 
feet  long  by  2  feet  broad,  with  nearly  the  same  thickness.  In  a 
field  below  our  tent,  about  midway  of  the  hill-side,  were  others 
of  an  unusual  character.  In  a  large  isolated  rock  were  excavated 
no  less  than  three  sarcophagi,  side  by  side  ;  and  then  the 
exterior  of  the  rock  was  hewn  away,  and  the  corners  rounded  off. 
Around  each  sarcophagus  a  ledge  was  left,  for  a  corresponding 
groove  in  the  lid.  The  whole  is  a  striking  monument  of  anti- 
quity. 

There  is  no  room  for  question,  hut  that  this  village  represents 
the  ancient  Ramah  of  Asher.'  But  apart  from  the  identity  of 
the  name,  there  is  no  evidence  for  its  antiquity,  except  the  sar- 
cophagi above  described.  No  trace  of  it  exists  in  any  historical 
record,  later  than  the  time  of  Joshua  ;  except  the  bare  mention 
of  the  name  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome.' 

West  of  Eameh,  beyond  the  basin,  is  a  lofty  hill  called 
BeMt  ;  the  highest  point,  indeed,  in  al!  that  region.  On  it  are 
ruins  ;  and  we  could  distinguish  a  row  of  columns,  still  support- 
ing in  some  parts  an  architrave." — The  direct  distance  from  Tib- 
nin  to  Rameh  is  about  three  and  a  half  hours. 

Tuesday,  April  l^th. — During  the  night,  the  northwest 
wind  became  strong  and  cold.  For  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I 
heard  the  cry  of  the  jackal ;  resembling  that  of  a  eHld,  or 
rather  the  yelping  of  a  young  dog.  It  came  from"  the  southern 
hills  and  was  heard  also  by  the  servants. 

We  had  concluded  over  night  to  visit  the  ruins  of  Belat ;  and 
then  to  leave  it  to  circumstances,  whether  or  not  to  proceed 
further  west,  perhaps  as  far  down  as  to  Kol'at  Shema'.  The 
morning  was  cold  and  cloudy.  Taking  a  guide,  who  rode  his 
own  horse,  we  started  at  7.15  ;  and  passing  down  along  the 
north  side  of  the  marsh,  and  then  up  an  open  valley  on  the  south 
of  the  hill  of  Belat  to  its  southwestern  flank,  we  Etscended 
without  a  path,  and  with  some  difficulty  for  the  horses.  We 
reached  the  top  at  7.45,  in  just  half  an  hour  from  Eimeh.  The 
direct  distance,  therefore,  cannot  well  be  over  three  fourths  of  a 
mile.  The  wind  was  high  and  cold  ;  the  thermometer  standing 
at  56°  Far.  The  view  was  extensive  and  grand  ;  and  while  my 
companion  was  sifting  the  guide  in  order  to  find  out  the  names 
of  places  and  take  their  bearings,  I  turned  my  attention  to  the 
ruins. 

Here  was  once  a  temple  of  some  sort ;  of  which  ten  columns 

'  Joeh.  19,  29. 

*  Onom&st.  sit.  Hama, 

'  Bearings  from  Rumehi   'Aiteh  130°. 
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are  still  standing.  From  the  nortliero  end,  its  sides  have  the 
direction  S.  20°  E.  On  the  eaetem  side,  near  the  south  end,  four 
columns  still  bear  their  architraves  ;  as  also  three  at  the  north- 
west corner,  that  is,  the  comer  pillar  and  one  on  each  side  of  it. 
All  the  columns  are  of  the  common  limestone  of  the  region,  with 
imperfect  capitals  reseiftbling  the  Doric.  They  are  about  12 
feet  high,  IJ  feet  in  diameter,  5^  feet  in  circumference,  and 
stand  7^  feet  apart.  The  length  of  the  whole  edifice  is  about 
90  feet  by  22  feet  broad.  The  pillars  at  the  four  comers  are 
square  on  the  outside  ;  but  on  the  inside,  each  corner  of  the  pillar 
18  so  rounded  off  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  a  sort  of  double 
column.  The  two  columns  in  the  middle  of  the  eastern  row 
are  also  square  on  the  outside,  and  round  within  ;  they  served 
apparently  to  form  the  portal.  On  the  west  side  are  remains  of 
a  platform  on  which  the  edifice  stood,  extending  seven  feet 
beyond  the  row  of  columns.  The  whole  area  is  now  full  of  fallen 
columns,  architraves,  and  the  like  ;  but  there  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  any  interior  building  or  fane.  The  stones  are  exceed- 
ingly worn  by  the  weather  ;  and  there  is  the  appearance  of  great 
rudeness  of  architecture,  No  sculpture  is  to  be  found  except  the 
columns ;  nor  any  trace  of  inscriptions.  There  is  a  cistern 
roughly  hewn,  in  which  we  found  water.  Some  traces  of  a  small 
village  are  seen  near  by ;  and  a  few  hewn  stones.  We  saw 
also  a  single  sarcophagus  sunk  in  a  rock,  with  a  rudely  formed 
lid. 

This  is  a  singular  ruin,  and  hard  to  be  accounted  for.  It  has 
no  resemblance  to  the  heathen -temples  in  Lebanon  and  Anti- 
Lebanon,  of  which  I  afterwards  saw  so  many  ;  nor  yet  to  the 
remains  we  had  so  recently  visited  at  KQbrtkhah.  In  some 
points,  especially  in  the  form  of  the  capitals,  and  of  the  pillars  at 
the  four  comers,  there  was  a  resemblance  to  the  remains  of  Jewish 
edifices  of  the  early  centuries  after  Christ,  which  we  afterwards 
saw  at  Kefr  Bir'ira,  Kedes,  and  elsewhere.  But  it  is  difficult  to 
conjecture  for  what  purpose  the  Jews  of  that  day  should  have 
erected  such  a  structure  here  ;  inasmuch  as  the  days  of  idolatiy 
and  high  places  among  them  had  long  since  passed  away. 

The  western  view  from  tiiis  spot  took  in  the  whole  coast, 
from  Tyre  and  its  plain  on  the  north  to  'Akka  and  Carmel  on 
the  south;  We  could  see  the  great  chasm  by  which  Wady  el- 
'Azzfyeh  passes  out  of  the  mountains  to  the  plain.  Korth  of 
this,  are  Zibkln  with  ruins  and  Meryamln.  Mejdel  Zfin  and 
Kfll  at  Shema'  are  on  the  most  northern  ridge  of  the  mountains, 
which  ends  in  ESs  el-Abyad.  The  fortress  is  apparently  one 
ol  the  many  castles  of  the  time  of  the  crusaders.  Below  us 
was  the  head  of  the  shorter  Wady  Hfimfll ;  which  likewise 
breaks  down  through  the  mountain  by  a  narrow  gap  to  the  coast 
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north  of  en-NakHrah.  Od  it  are  the  mms  of  a  town  of  the 
Bame  name,  Hfim-ftl ;  which  possibly  may  be  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Hammon  of  Asher,'  Further  south  was  the  higher  ridge 
extending  up  from  Raa  en-N&ktlrah,  and  separating  the  tracts 
drained  })y  Wady  Hamtll  on  the  north  and  Wady  el-Kflra  on  the 
south.  We  could  distinguish  the  general  course  of  this  latter 
valley  ;  which  having  its  main  heads  in  the  Wadys  coming 
down  from  Bubei'a  and  Beit  Jenn,  cleaves  the  whole  region  as 
a  deep  chasm,  and  descends  to  the  coast  on  the  south  of  RSs  en- 
HAkHiah.  On  its  high  southern  side  the  large  village  of  Ter- 
slilha  was  visible.  Ikrit  is  a  Christian  village  on  the  border  of 
the  same  valley,  on  a  Tell  that  seems  ancient.  This  Wady  was 
described,  and  appeared,  as  the  great  valley  of  the  district  el- 
Jebel.  Our  guide  said  it  was  so  deep  and  precipitous  as  to  be 
impassable  ;  and  even  eagles  could  not  fly  across  it.  On  an 
isolated  cUCf  in  this  valley  is  situated  the  fortress  of  Kurein, 
the  Montfort  of  the  crusaders ;  now  in  ruins  and  almost  inac- 
cessible.— In  the  cast,  the  mountains  of  JermOk,  towards  Sa~ 
fed,  were  conspicuous ;  in  and  around  these  lie  the  sources  of 
Wady  el-Kflm.' 

The  whole  prospect  was  that  of  a  mountainous  region  ;  a  sea 
of  rocky  hills  and  deep  precipitous  valleys,  mostly  wooded  ;  but 
without  many  villages,  and  given  over  to  Arabs  of  the  tribe  el- 
MUsy.  It  is  a  wild  district  ;  though  with  much  tillage,  and 
more  pasturage  ;  and  the  butter  of  its  flocks  and  herds  is  cde- 
brated.  The  northern  part,  chiefly  drained  by  Wady  HamQl,  is 
called  the  ShSb  ;  and  is  a  subdivision  of  Belad  Besh^rah.' 

The  region  thus  spread  out  before  us  in  the  west,  has  been 
until  recently  almost  a  terra  incognita.  No  great  road  passes 
through  it  in  any  direction,  except  along  the  coast  ;  and  hence 
few  travellers  have  ever  penetrated  its  recesses.  The  crusaders 
had  various  fortresses  in  the  parts  nearer  the  sea,  belonging  to  the 
Teutonic  knights  ;  but  the  country  is  too  broken  for  military 
operations  ;  and  the  historians  of  those  times  had  therefore  little 
to  relate  concerning  it.  In  1754,  Stephan  Schulz  went  from 
'Akka  to  Yfintlk ;   and  afterwards  visited  Tershiha,   Bukei'a, 

'  Josh.  19,  28.     This  snggBslioii  was  son  spent  eome  days  in  tMs  rogion,  and 

made  by  E,  G.  Sohnk  j  Ittttec  Erdk,  XVI.  -visited  the  rains  of  Kisrat  Knrein,    In  a 

L   p.    778,      No  great  stress  can  be  laid  letter  dated  ebortly  afterwards,    he  thns 

npon  it.  writes ;  "  Thia  region  abonnds  in  wolves, 

'  Bearings  from  Belat :  Tershtha  195°.  bears,    panthers,    hyenas,  jackals,   foxes, 

Ikrit  203°.  Terbifehali  185°.   'Aileh  120°.  hares,  conies  (hyrax  Sjriacus),  jerboas,  and 

Jtameh  104°,    'Ain  Ibl  96°.     Kauzih  86".  matiy  otber  eaimals.    The  whole  biU  of 

'Akka  230°.     Tyre  336°.    Zihkin  248°.  the  castle  (Kurain)  was  ploughed  over  by 

Gap  of  Wady  el-'Azityeh  827°.      Mydel  wild  swine.     Gaiellpj  and  partridges  were 

Zlln  808°.     Kal'st  Shema'  300°.    Jibbein  seen  in  abundance."      He  also  describes 

286°.     Jijin  278°.     Gap  of  Wady  Hamiil  the  ruins  of  (he  great  fortress.     See  Btb- 

278°.     Mi^jBJnln  ir.     Sa'sa'  188°.  lioth.  Sac.  1865,  pp.  828  sq.  830. 

'  In  No¥.  1864,  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Thorn- 
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Beit  Jenn,  and  Sa'sa'.'  About  ten  years  later  Mariti  likewise 
penetrated  to  Kftl'at  Jedin "  and  Tershiha ;  and  retamed  by  way 
of  Wady  el-Kflrn  and  the  fortress  Kurein.'  The  route-map  of 
Callier  in  1830-31  exhibits  a  route  from  'Akka  by  JedSn  and 
Tershiha  to  Eumeish  ;  but  it  is  accompanied  by  no  description. 
In  1844,  Dr  Smith  and  Mr  Calhoun  passed  up  from  near  'Akka 
by  'Amkah  and  Sohmiita  to  Humeish  and  so  to  Kedes  and  BdniSs. 
The  journal  of  this  important  route  is  now  in  my  hands  ;  but 
has  never  been  published.  Three  years  later,  in  1847,  E.  G. 
Schulz,  Prussian  consul  at  Jerusalem,  visited  Kol'at  Jedin 
and  Kurein  ;  and  went  also  from  Safed  by  Kumeish  to  Tibnin. 
His  manuscript  journal  has  been  used  by  Kitter  in  his  great  work.* 
The  weather  was  so  cold,  and  the  wind  so  violent,  that  we 
gave  up  our  purpose  of  proceeding  to  Kul'at  Shema' ;  and 
returned  to  Ramch.  Setting  off  again  at  9.50,  with  the  same 
guide,  we  went  back  on  our  road  of  yesterday  twenty  minutes  to 
the  fork,  where  a  road  leads  off  to  'Aiteh.  "We  met  on  the  way 
a  hunter  of  partridges,  bearing  a  hght  frame  of  cane,  on  which 
to  stretch  a  screen  painted  in  stripes,  with  only  a  hole  for  his 
gun.  Hid  behind  this  screen  he  approaches  the  birds  ;  which 
are  said  to  be  attracted  by  the  bright  colours.  Leaving  the  fork 
at  10.10,  we  struck  down  across  the  head  of  Wady  Khullet  el- 
Werdeh  mentioned  yesterday,  about  S.  E.  by  S.  and  entered  the 
mouth  of  a  lateral  Wady  coming  in  irom  under  the  south  side 
of  the  hill  of  'Aiteh.  Very  soon,  however,  we  turned  up  another 
Wady  coming  down  on  the  north  and  west  of  the  same  hiU ; 
and  at  10,35  entered  a  smalt  basin  with  a  pond  of  water.  Here 
a  road  from  Dibl  to  'Aiteh  croEsed  our  track  ;  and  the  latter 
village  was  now  on  our  right.  We  continued  to  ascend  gradual- 
ly ;  and  at  10.45  came  out  into  a  larger  basin,  a  fine  tract  of  tilled 
land ;  forming  the  water-shed  between  the  branches  of  Wady 
Khullet  el-Werdeh  going  to  Wady  el-KOra,  and  another  Wady 
before  us  descending  to  Wady  el-'AyHn,'  Our  general  course  re- 
mained about  S.  E.  by  S.  On  the  further  side  of  the  plain  was  a 
fine  pool  at  10.55  ;  at  the  entrance  of  a  Wady  which  we  followed 
down.  It  soon  became  a  rocky  glen  ;  in  the  left  side  of  which 
was  a  sepulchre,  a  low  door  with  an  excavated  chamber.  Below 
the  glen  the  valley  turns  more  to  the  left  for  a  few  rods,  and 
joins  Wady  el-'Ayiln,  here  E^ain  contracted.  We  kept  on  over 
a  low  ledge  with  a  Tell  on  the  left  in  the  fork  of  the  two  val- 
leys, on  which  are  the  small  ruins  of  Kflrah.  Here  at  11.10,  we 
'  Leitudgen  des  HBchrten,  Th,  V.  p.  Van  de  Veldf,  whom  we  met  in  jBrnaalem, 
271  sq.  Paulns'  Summlung,  Th.  VII.  p.  bad  risited  BeLit  a  few  weeks  earUer,  and 
"'''%■         .  also  KQl'at  Korein,      Dr   De  Forest  has 

Sometimos  caUed  also  Jidi'n.  since  ejamioed  the  latter,     Mr  Thomson 

Mann  VoyagPg,  II.  p.  ige  sq.  was  there  in  Not.  IBB*, 

-oo      ,  ■■'  ^""'-  '"'■   ^'^-  '■  PP-   '80-        '  Bcariaga  at  10.46  :  Kanzih  N.  10°  E. 
732.— Wo  learned  afterwards,   that    Mr    'Aitheli  N.  76'  W. 
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entered  Wady  el-'Ayfln,  which  immediately  expands  into  a  large 
and  beautiful  plain,  surrounded  by  distant  hiUs.  Eumeish  bore 
S.  10°  E.  in  the  Bouthern  part  of  the  plain.  We  came  to  it  at 
11.30. 

Rumeish  ia  a  large  Maronite  village  ;  its  population  includ- 
ing 200  males  by  the  census.  It  ia  surrounded  by  fertile  fields  ; 
and  seemed  well  supplied  with  their  products.  We  purchased 
dried  figs  and  other  articles  ;  as  also  barley  for  our  horses,  which 
was  not  to  be  had  at  K^meh,  There  were  several  ponds  of 
water  round  about  the  village  ;  some  natural,  and  others  artifi- 
cial Twenty  goats  had  been  stolen  from  the  village  the  night 
before,  and  the  loss  was  charged,  as  usual,  upon  wandering 
Arabs. 

Three  valleys  enter  this  part  of  the  plain,  converging  from 
different  points.  The  middle  one  comes  down  from  the  S.  S.  E. 
and  up  this  passes  the  road  to  Sa'sa',  Kefr  Bir'im,  and  Safed.' 
Another  comes  from  the  southwest,  and  along  it  lies  the  road 
from  Sohmata.  The  third  has  its  head  near  Bint  Jebeil,  where 
we  had  formerly  seen  it  as  Wady  Kumeish  ;"  thence  it  descends 
as  a  winding  wooded  valley  to  this  village,  and  unites  with  the 
others  to  form  Wady  el-'AyHn,  whose  water-course  passes  off 
through  the  plain.  The  route  of  my  companion  in  1844,  from 
RBhmata  to  Bint  Jebeil,  had  been  along  these  last  two  valleys. 

We  now  took  a  guide  on  foot,  for  the  remainder  of  the  day. 
Leaving  Rumeieh  at  noon,  over  what  seemed  to  be  the  general 
dunghill  of  the  village,  we  entered  the  middle  valley  upon  the 
Safed  road.  We  were  at  first  undecided,  whether  to  go  to 
Sa'sa',  or  to  Kefr  Bir'im  ;  but  finally  concluded  to  stop  at  the 
latter  village  for  the  night,  and  make  an  excursion  to  the 
former  ;  for  which  there  was  ample  time.  This  latter  purprae, 
however,  was  frustrated  by  the  violent  wind  and  cold.  The  val- 
ley vr&a  fertile  and  well  tilled,  thoi^h  not  wide  ;  with  high  hills 
on  each  side.  Its  name  we  did  not  note.  At  12.25  a  lofty  point 
was  on  our  right,  with  a  ruin,  called  Biyftd.  Hereabouts  the 
Sa'sa'  road  went  off  on  the  right,  up  a  side  valley.  At  1  o'clock 
Kefr  Bir'im  came  in  sight  up  the  valley  on  a  lull ;  and  imme- 
diately afterwards  Sa'sa'  also  was  seen  through  a  gap  on  the 
right.*  The  Mils  became  more  rocky,  and  the  valley  narrower ; 
hut  fiirther  up  there  was  again  more  tillage.  At  1.25  we  reached 
Kefr  Bir'im,  climbing  the  high  hill  on  which  it  stands  on  the 
east  side  of  the  valley. 

The  high  wind  and  cold  prevented  us  from  pitching  the 
tent ;  the  thermometer  stood  at  51°  Par.  We  were  therefore 
taken  to  the  house  of  the  priest,  Ellas,  an  old  man  of  some  sev- 
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enty  years  ;  who  had  been  the  priest  of  this  Maronite  \illage 
for  forty-five  yeara.  His  house  was  a  lai^e  one  ;  and  he  had 
twenty-five  persons  in  his  family,  including  women  and  children. 
The  ground  floor  was  occupied  by  the  family  rooms,  and  stables  ; 
and  there  were  other  stables  around  the  yard.  Dismounting  in 
the  court,  we  entered  by  a  small  and  low  door,  and  crept  up  a 
low  and  very  narrow  flight  of  steps  in  the  wall  to  the  large  upper 
room,  which  served  as  parlour  and  guest-chamber.  It  occupied 
the  whole  upper  floor  ;  and  was  spanned  by  three  arches,  on 
which  rested  the  beams  of  the  roof.  It  had  three  windows,  but 
without  glass  ;  and  the  shutters  of  two  were  kept  closed  on  ac- 
count of  the  wind  ;  thus  rendering  parts  of  the  room  cLuite  dark. 
There  were  fires  in  every  room  ;  in  ours,  the  hearth  was  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor,  and  was  made  of  clay  in  the  form  of  a  pan 
or  basin.  On  one  side  were  carpets  and  cushions,  where  we,  as 
guests,  were  seated  or  stretched  ;  on  the  other  side  and  around 
the  flre  sat  our  host,  the  Sheikh  of  the  village,  and  other  neigh- 
boura.  There  was,  of  course,  no  thought  of  our  being  left  alone. 
They  watched  rather  closely,  and  with  some  amusement,  the 
process  of  shaving  ;  and  wondered  afterwards  at  our  writing. 
They  all  remained  while  we  took  our  dinner ;  which  our  host 
helped  out  by  bringing  us  bread,  lehen,  and  butter.  The  latter 
was  from  goats'  milk  ;  but  we  also  saw  a  girl  mQking  a  cow.  In 
one  of  the  lower  rooms  was  a  child's  cradle  of  the  usual  European 
form  ;  they  were  said  to  be  common. 

We  took  a  walk  about  the  village  ;  and  examined  the  remains 
described  below.  It  occupies  a  sightly  spot ;  and  its  population, 
Maronites,  includes  160  males  by  the  census.  The  castle  of 
Sa'sa'  is  in  full  view  in  the  southwest,  half  an  hour  distant  by 
the  road,  but  hardly  a  mile  off  in  a  direct  line.  It  stands  on  a 
prominent  hiU  ;  and  has  an  old  look.  It  was  said  to  be  now  in 
ruins  ;  and  is  supposed  by  E.  G.  Schulz  to  be  the  '  Castellum 
Regis'  of  the  crusaders.'  In  the  east  is  seen  the  village  of  'Alma, 
mentioned  by  Benjamin  of  Tudela  and  other  Jewish  travellers,  as 
containing  the  tombs  of  several  holy  men.*  Other  places  along 
our  former  route  were  also  visible.' 

At  night  we  once  more  set  up  our  bedsteads,  to  prevent 
intruders.  The  old  priest  slept  in  the  room,  wrapped  in  a 
blanket,  with  only  a  thin  mattress  on  the  floor.  Otherwise  we 
were  left  to  ourselves.  The  yard  at  night,  as  a  place  of  safety, 
was  fiUed  with  horses,  cows,  young  cattle,  calves,  mules,  donkeys, 
dogs,  and  camels  ;  to  say  nothing  of  cats  and  poultry. 

„  '  ?'t'f'^-  Erdfc.  XVI.  I.  p.  802.     Steph.  ItinCraireg  delaTerraSaint«,i^  13E,  184, 

Schulz,  LeituDRBD  des  Hochsteu,  Th.  V.  263  etc. 

pp.  29;,,  300.  Paulus'  Sammluiig  Th.  Vn.  '  Bearings  nt  Kefr  Bir-im  :  Yiiron  13°. 

PP;  "3,   lie.  MarSn  27°.      'Alma  88°.      Ria  el-Aimar 

Benj.  of  TudBla,  I.  p.   82.    Camoly  100°.     eUish  127'.     SaW  233°. 
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The  chief  objects  of  interest  at  Kefr  Bir'im  are  the  remains 
of  two  structiires  ;  which  at  first  were  to  us  inexplicable.  One  ie 
in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  village,  consisting  of  the  front  of  a 
building  which  faced  towards  the  south,  with  two  rows  of  lime- 
Btone  columns  before  it  belonging  to  a  portico.  The  front  wall 
is  of  stones  hewn  smooth  ;  Bome  of  them  of  considerable  size. 
In  the  middle  is  a  portal  of  good  size  and  proportions ;  with 
sculptured  side  posts  and  lintel ;  the  latter  having  in  its  middle 
a  wreath.  Over  this  is  a  cornice  ;  and  then  a  well  formed  round 
arch  ornamented  with  a  sort  of  wreath  around  it.  On  each  side 
of  this  portal  is  a  smaller  side  door  ;  each  with  a  cornice  of 
different  sculpture.  Above  each  of  these  side  doors  is  a 
smaller  window,  capped  with  an  ornamented  stone.  The  col- 
umns of  the  outer  or  front  row  are  mostly  standing.  The 
capitals  look  at  first  like  Doric  ;  but  are  formed  of  rings,  that 
is,  are  tapered  down  to  the  shaft  merely  by  successive  smaller 
rings.  Some  still  bear  their  architraves.  The  whole  portico  is 
sunk  in  rubbish.  The  main  body  of  the  building  has  been  torn 
away  ;  and  a  hovel,  entered  by  one  of  the  side  doors,  now  occu- 
pies a  portion  of  its  area.  One  or  two  columns  are  still  erect  in 
this  area  ;  which  seem  to  mark  an  inside  row  or  rows  of  columns. 
A  corner  pillar  is  also  standing  further  back,  square  on  the  out- 
side, but  on  the  inside  rounded  into  a  double  columnj  like  those 
at  Beiat. 

The  other  ruin  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant  in  the  fields 
northeast.  The  edifice  was  obviously  similar  to  that  above 
described  ;  but  all  is  fellen  and  gone,  except  the  middle  portal 
with  its  ornamented  side  posts  and  lintel.  This  last  is  sculp- 
tured ;  has  the  wreath  in  the  middle  ;  and  in  a  long  and  narrow 
space  at  the  bottom,  bears  an  inscription  in  the  common  Hebrew 
letters,  or  square  character.  But  the  letters  are  so  much  defaced 
by  the  weather,  and  the  wind  was  so  strong  and  cold,  that  we 
could  not  undertake  to  copy  it.  The  first  word,  tiim  '  peace,'  and 
that  only,  was  quite  distinct.  We  had  already  seen  two  copies 
of  the  inscription,  made  by  Mr  Thomson  and  Mr  Van  de 
Velde  ;  but  they  differed  much  from  each  other  ;  and  neither 
Mr  Nicolayson  nor  other  Kabbinic  scholars  had  been  able  to 
make  out  the  meaning.  We  afterwards  learned  from  Mr 
Finn,  British  consul  at  Jerusalem,  that  he  had  visited  the  spot 
in  company  with  the  chief  Rabbi  of  Safed,  under  favourable 
circumstances  ;  and  that  the  Eabbi  could  only  determine,  that 
the  inscription  invokes  '  peace'  upon  the  founder  of  the  edifice, 
but  without  any  legible  name  or  date,  I  examined  particularly, 
whether  perhaps  the  inscription  might  not  have  been  added  at  a 
later  period  ;  but  there  ia  every  appearance  of  its  having  been 
coeval  with  the  sculpture  above  it. 
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As  these  remains  were  the  first  of  the  kind  that  we  had  yet 
seen ;  and  were  of  a  style  of  architecture  utterly  unknown  to  ua  ; 
we  were  at  a  loss  for  some  time  what  to  make  of  them.  They  were 
evidently  neither  Greek  nor  Koman.  The  inscription,  if  authen- 
tic, obviously  marks  both  structures  as  of  Jewish  origin  ;  and  as 
such,  they  could  only  have  been  synagogues.  We  were,  however, 
not  satisfied  on  this  point,  until  we  found  at  Meiron  the  same  spe- 
cies of  architecture,  in  the  acknowledged  remains  of  an  ancient 
Jewish  Bynag<^ue.'  We  afterwards  found  the  ruins  of  like 
structures  at  Irbid,  Tell  Hfim,  Eedes,  and  perhaps  other  places 
in  Galilee  ;  all  marked  with  the  same  architectural  peculiarities. 
The  size,  the  elaborate  sculptured  ornament,  and  the  splendour 
of  these  edifices,  do  not  belong  to  a  scattered  and  down-trodden 
people  ;  such  as  the  Jews  have  been  in  these  regions  ever  since 
the  fourth  century.  These  costly  synagogues,  therefore,  can  be 
referred  only  to  the  earlier  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  ;  when 
Galilee  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  Jews  ;  and  Jewish  learning 
and  schools  flourished  at  Tiberias.  AU  these  circumatancea 
would  seem  to  mark  a  condition  of  prosperity  and  wealth  and 
influence  among  the  Jews  of  Galilee  in  that  age,  of  which 
neither  their  own  historians,  nor  any  other,  have  given  us  any 
account.' 

Kefr  Bir'mi  was  for  many  centuries  a  place  of  Jewish  pil~ 
giimage.  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  indeed,  although  he  speaks  of 
neighbouring  places,  makes  no  mention  of  this  spot.  But  in  the 
Itinerary  of  Samuel  Bar  Simson  in  1210,  Kefr  Bir'im  is  twice 
spoken  of  as  containmg  the  tombs  of  Barak,  Obadiah  the  pro- 
phet, and  of  several  Jewish  Rabbis  ;  and  also  a  beautiful 
synagogue  erected  by  R.  Simeon  Ben  Jochai,  whose  tomb  is 
shown  at  Meiron.'  In  two  later  Itineraries  of  1561  and  1564, 
several  other  sepulchres  are  hkewiae  specifled  ;  among  them  that 
of  queen  Esther.  The  earher  one  speaks  also  of  two  syna- 
gogues in  ruins  ;  while  the  other  relates,  that  the  Jews  of  Safed 
made  an  annual  pilgrimage  hither  at  the  festival  of  Purim,  and 
were  accustomed  on  this  occasion  "  to  eat,  drink,  and  rejoice."* 
All  this  has  now  passed  away. 

Wednesday,  ApHl  14)!A.— We  lefl  Kefr  Bir'im  at  "7.10  with 
a  guide  for  Meiron.     We  kept  along  on  the  high  ground  above 

We  were  not  then  awaro,  tbat  this  Bpacimens  of  the  eqaare  charaoter  eitant. 

plBce  had  heen  Tisited  in   183B  by  MesBra  It  is  generallj  held  that  this  character  was 

Bonar  and  M'Cheyne  of  the  Scottish  de-  in  use  in  the  time  of  Christ,  if  not  earlier. 

P""*"""-     They  heard  from  both   Jews  Sm  Geseniua  Gewh.  &.  Heb.  Syr.  p.  15B 

and    Maronites,    that  theaa   were  Jewish  »q.      Hupfald  in  TheoL  Studien  n.   Krit. 

sjDagoguBs ;  and  that  the  Jew»  BometimeB  1830,  Ites  H,  p.  288.     Winer  Realwb.  art. 

K°  '"f,^  "  P'^y-      See  their  Narrative,  BchTCibhmst  Comp.  Matt  6,  la 
June  lllh.  t  cannoly  Itin,  pp.  132,  1B8. 

<  Carmoly  1.  c  pp.  380,  465. 
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the  valley,  which  we  had  ascended  yesterday  ;  and  soon  camo 
upon  the  ridge  between  it  and  another  valley,  Wady  Nfisir, 
running  down  N.  60°  E,  to  join  the  great  Wady  Mu'addamiyeh. 
This  ridge  therefore  forms  the  water-shed  between  the  Jordan  and 
the  Mediterranean.  Here  was  a  glorious  view  of  Jebel  esh- 
Sheilh,  perfectly  clear  and  bright  in  the  morning  sun ;  while 
Jebel  Jermflk  on  our  right  was  shrouded  in  clouds ;  which, 
however,  soon  vanished,  Sa'sa'  was  in  full  view  on  our  right. 
We  reached  the  bottom  of  Wady  Nasir  at  7.45  ;  and  in  five 
minutes  more  were  on  the  nest  ridge,'  Here  we  looked  down 
into  a  second  parallel  valley,  Wady  KhilSl  SebS,',  coming  down 
from  the  northwestern  side  of  Jebel  Jermflk,  and  spreading  out 
into  a  plain  at  the  northern  base  of  that  mountain.  It  then 
passes  down  into  Wady  Nasir ;  and  the  united  Wady  en- 
ters the  Mu'addamlyeh  half  an  hour  below  el-Jish.'  This 
village  was  here  in  sight ;  as  also  Safed  on  its  lofty  hill.  We 
now  descended  into  Wstdy  Khildl ;  and  crossing  its  bed  rose 
gradually  f  until  at  8,30  we  were  upon  the  suinmit  of  the  low 
ridge,  which  here  runs  out  from  the  northeastern  angle  of  Jebel 
Jermrtk. 

The  highest  peak  of  all  this  mountain  is  here  at  its  north- 
eastern corner  ;  which  now  rose  like  a  bastion  close  on  our  right. 
In  the  northwest,  but  still  on  the  high  land  that  separates  the 
waters  of  the  Hflleh  from  those  of  the  Mediterranean,  is  an 
isolated  conical  peak,  called  Jebel  'Adfithir,  on  the  left  of  Sa'sa', 
and  bearing  from  Kumeish  directly  south.  It  was  used  by  my 
companion  as  a  landmark  during  his  journey  in  1844,*  On  our 
left  was  the  fine  plain  or  basin  extending  towards  el-Jish  ;  hut 
drained  in  its  southwestern  part  towards  the  lake  of  Tiberias, 
through  Wady  et-Tawahin  and  Wady  el-'AmOd.  Our  road 
now  gradually  descended,  and  led  along  the  eastern  base  of  the 
mountains  ;  the  line  of  which  runs  nearly  due  north  and  south. 
At  8.40  Sifsaf,  a  amall  hamlet  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  plain  of 
Jish,  was  in  sight ;  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Talmud,'  We  passed 
first  over  a  very  rocky  tract ;  and  then  through  a  cultivated 
region  with  many  very  old  olive  trees.  At  9  o'clock  a  fork  of 
the  path  led  more  to  the  right  to  MeirSn,  The  straight  road 
keeps  on  to  Semtl'y  ;  and  so  around  the  southeastern  flank  of 
the  mountain  to  er-Bdmeh,  It  was  said  to  be  comparatively 
level  and  easy. 

■  Bearinirs  at  7.60 :  S»'aa'  N.  B0°  W.  Sclmlz  sa  Adater,  V.  p.  SOO.    Peolna  L  c 

JidiE.  VU.p.n6. 

'  See  Vol  n.  p.  446,  [i!L  8T0.]  '  The  MDlOtO  of  the  Talimitl,  MM 

'  BBHiings  M  ai6:   Sa&d  12*°.    K4s  Safed  and  Meiron ;  see  Scliitara  PaJest  p. 

el-Ahmar   6*°.      Jebel  esh-Sheikh   *9°.  lOO,— Bsaringa  at  8.40:  Sifsif  N.  50°  E. 

Sa'm'  819°.  Jish  N.  25°  E.    Meiron  S  ir  E. 

*  Tbb  moimtaia  b  meutioned  by  Steph, 
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We  turned  up  to  Meir6n,  a  very  old  looting  Tillage  situated 
on  a  ledge  of  bristlii^  rocks  near  the  foot  of  the  mountain. 
The  ascent  is  by  a  steep  and  very  ancient  road.  Below  the 
village  on  our  right,  were  sepulchres  in  the  rocks  ;  in  one  place 
four  arches  or  vaults  excavated  side  by  side  in  the  face  of  the 
rock,  each  with  a  sarcophagus  placed  across  it,  and  the  vault 
just  deep  enough  to  receive  the  sarcophagus.  One  of  them  had 
two  sarcophagi.  These  differed  from  all  the  sepulchres  we  had 
yet  seen.  There  were  two  other  similar  ones  a  little  higher  up. 
We  reached  the  village  at  9.10,  It  is  small,  and  inhabited  only 
by  Muhammedans,  A  fine  plain  lies  under  it  in  the  east,  lower 
than  tiiat  towards  Jish,  and  drained  off  in  the  southeast  to  a 
Wady  southwest  of  Safed.  This  latter  place  was  in  ftdl  view, 
reckoned  two  hours  distant.  South  of  MeirSn  in  the  valley,  we 
were  told  of  a  large  fountain,' 

There  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  question,  but  that  this  place 
is  the  Meiron  of  the  Talmud ;  several  times  there  mentioned 
along  with  Gush  Halab,  now  el-Jish."  It  is  also  most  probably 
the  Mero  or  Meroth  of  Josephus ;  one  of  the  places  fortified 
by  that  leader  in  Upper  Galilee,  in  connection  likewise  with 
Giscala  or  el-Jish.'  It  has  ever  maintained  a  strong  traditional 
hold  upon  the  affection  of  the  Jews,  as  containing  the  sepul- 
chres of  some  of  their  most  celebrated  scholars  and  holy  men. 
Benjamin  of  Tudela,  in  the  twelfth  century,  mentions  here  in  a 
cave  the  tombs  of  the  great  teachers,  Hillel  and  Shammai, 
with  twenty  of  their  disciples  and  other  Eabbis.*  The  Itine- 
rary of  Samuel  Bar  Simson,  half  a  century  later,  adds  the  sepul- 
chres of  R.  Simeon  Ben  Jochai  and  his  son  R.  Eleaaer.'  The 
annual  pilgrimage  of  the  Jews  at  the  present  day  to  this  plEice 
was  alluded  to  in  the  account  of  our  former  journey.' 

Our  object  here  was  not  to  visit  the  sepulchres  ;  but  being 
here  we  went  to  those  below  the  village  on  the  south.  These 
are  surrounded  by  a  square  enclosure  ;  the  inside  of  the  wall 
being  built  up  with  stalls  in  the  manner  of  a  Khftn,  for  the  con- 
venience of  men  and  horses.  The  tombs  are  under  low  domed 
stractures  ;  which  are  usually  shut  and  locked ;  and  the  keys 
kept  at  Safed.  The  enclosure  was  now  open  ;  but  we  could  not 
enter  the  tombs.  Every  thing  here  was  clean,  and  the  domes 
whitewashed.  This  is  now  the  chief  point  of  pilgrimage  ;  and 
here  are  the  reputed  tombs  of  R.  Simeon  Ben  Jochai  and  his 

'  Bearings  from  Meirflnj   Safed  111°.  '  Benj.  of  Tnd.  I  p.  82. 

KttddJtha  51°.    Jish  IT.    Sifelf  14°.  '  Carmoly  Ifc  L  o.  pp.  138,  260. 

'  Heb.   ll^ia ;    gee  tlie  referencoa  in  '  See  Vol.  II,  p.  481,  [iii.  p.  834  sq.] 

Lightfoot  0pp.  IL  p,  693     Reknd  PaL  n  ^**  ■''"  HUotfg  Travels,  It  p.  S66  sq. 

817.  Narrative  of  the  ScottiBli  Deputation,  Jnly 

■  Jos.  B  J.  2.  20.  6.  Vit  S  37    Reland  l^*-     Wilson's  Lands  of  the  Bible,  II.  p. 

P«l.  p.  181.                                  ■  SH  sq. 
Vol.  III. -7 
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BOH ;  as  also  those  of  Hillel  and  Shamnjai  and  their  disciples. 
Eat  there  is  at  present  no  appearance  of  antiquity. 

We  felt  more  interest  in  the  remains  of  the  ancient  syna- 
gogue. The  site  is  an  area,  artificially  levelled  off,  on  the  eastern 
side  of  a  huge  overhangmg  roCk,  The  edifice  fronted  toward 
the  south  ;  and  here  too  only  the  fine  portal  and  a  portion 
of  the  front  wall  (includii^  a  side  door)  is  standing.  The 
architecture  is  almost  precisely  like  that  of  the  remains  at  Kefr 
Bir'im ;  but  of  more  massive  proportions,  larger  stones,  and 
richer  sculpture.  Some  of  these  atones  are  4^  feet  long  by  2^ 
feet  thick.  The  portal  is  nearly  ten  feet  high  by  5^  feet  wide. 
Its  side  posts  are  each  of  a  single  stone,  elaborately  sculptured. 
The  sculptured  lintel  projects  somewhat  beyond  the  side  posts  ; 
and  is  without  inscription  and  without  the  wreath.  The  portico 
is  wholly  gone ;  except  a  comer  pedestal  fitted  inside  for  a 
double  column.  Some  fragments  of  columns  and  sculptured 
entablatures ,  are  scattered  around.  The  area  of  the  interior 
is  empty.  An  old  Jew  said  it  was  the  synagogue  of  the  'just,' 
who  were  buried  below. — This  synagogue  is  not  alluded  to  by 
B.  Benjamin  ;  but  E.  Samuel  in  1210,  and  Jacob  of  Paris  in 
1258,  make  mention  of  it.' 

Here  then  was  the  counterpart  of  the  remains  we  had  seen 
at  Kefr  Bir'im.  Looking  at  the  historical  evidence  in  respect  to 
Meiron,  there  was  no  reason  to  call  in  question  the  tradition, 
that  these  were  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  synagogue  going  back  to 
the  earliest  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  We  no  longer  hesi- 
tated to  regard  those  at  Kefr  Bir'im,  as  having  the  same  charac- 
ter ;  and  our  curiosity  was  somewhat  excited  in  anticipation,  to 
ascertain,  whether  the  ruins  at  Tell  Hllm,  which  formerly  had 
so  much  puzzled  us,  would  not  turn  out  to  be  of  like  origin, 

Josephus  relates,  that,  besides  Giscala,  be  caused  to  be  forti- 
fied, in  Upper  Galilee,  the  towns  of  Seph,  Jamnith,  Meroth,  and 
the  rock  of  the  Achabari.^  Giscala  and  Meroth  are  identified 
■with  el-Jish  and  Meiron  ;  Jamnith  is  unknown  ;  and  the  rock 
of  the  Aohabari  is  to  be  recognised  in  the  modern  'Akbarah  of 
our  lists,  mentioned  also  in  the  Talmud.  This  village  we  did  not 
get  sight  of ;  but  it  is  understood  to  lie  south  of  Meirfm  and 
southwest  of  Safed.'  As  to  the  Seph  of  Josephus,  it  seems  not 
improbable,  that  it  may  have  been  identical  with  the  modern 
Sated ;  but  as  there  is  no  direct  mention  of  the   latter  name 

•  Carmoly  1.  c  pp.  181,  184.  soutiwert  of  Safed  ;  which  accords  toier- 

>  'AxaBipfr  titpur.  Job.  B.  J.  2.  20.  6.  ably  witb  Parchi ;  Descr.  of  Palest  p  188. 

'  'AlEbarob,  Bj^cording  to  R.   Farcbi,   is  E.  G.  tichalz,  on  the  other  hand,  Epeaka  of 

one  honr  south  of  Meiron ;  see  Zata,  in  it   m  b«ii^  one   boor  eoutb  of   Safed ; 

Aaher'iBaiy.  ofTnd.  IL  p.  *a7.   Snhwara  Zeileohr.   der  D,  morgeuL  Geaellsoh.  W. 

placea  it  an  English  mila  and  a  ha]f  neat  III.  p.  62, 
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until  the  middle  of  the  cruaadeB,  it  could  hardly  have  been 
earlier  a  place  of  much  importance.' 

Our  further  plan  was  to  go  from  Meir3n  to  Eamah  of 
Naphtali.  This  could  be  done,  either  by  keeping  along  the  road 
in  the  plain  to  Semli'y,  and  then  on  the  road  from  Safed  to 
E§,meh  around  the  southeastern  flank  of  Jebel  Jermflk  ;  or  by 
ascending  and  crossing  the  main  ridge  of  the  mountain  to  Beit 
Jenn.  We  chose  the  latter  course,  as  affording  a  better  view 
both  of  the  mountaina  and  of  the  adjacent  country.  There  was 
here  some  difficulty  in  finding  a  guide  ;  but  at  last  we  obtained 
an  old  man  on  foot.  Setting  off  at  10  o'clock,  we  soon  began  to  as- 
cend steeply  along  a  ravine,  on  a  course  about  N,  60°  W.  After 
twenty  minutes  a  fork  of  the  road  went  off  to  the  r^ht  across 
the  ravine,  leading  to  the  village  of  JermQk.  We  now  climbed 
out  of  the  ravine  towards  the  left ;  and  at  10,30  reached  the 
brow  of  the  steep  ascent.'  Here  were  five  very  old  olive  trees. 
Still  ascending  gradually,  we  had  a  view  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias  ; 
and  came  out  at  10.45  upon  a  high  tract  of  table  land.  Here 
was  a  pond  of  water,  called  Birket  Zibfld,  from  a  ruin  not  far 
off.  Hence  the  mountain  is  likewise  sometimes  called  Jebel 
Zibfld, 

Proceeding  iioroaa  this  plain,  we  reached  at  11  o'clock  the 
western  brow  of  the  ridge  ;  and  looked  down  into  the  deep  and 
vast  valley  before  us,  running  off  northwest  to  Wady  el-KQrn  ; 
with  Beit  Jenn  beyond  it  midway  on  the  mountain  side.  The 
Drnze  village  of  JermDk  was  also  in  view  on  our  right,  on  the 
high  ridge  beyond  the  head  of  a  shorter  valley  running  down 
northwest  to  the  former  one.'  This  viUa^,  an  hour  distant 
from  Meir6n,  was  visited  by  Messrs  Bonar  and  McCheyne  in 
1839  ;  it  is  situated  on  the  level  western  brow  of  the  mountain, 
and  enjoys  a  view  of  the  lake  of  Galilee,  It  was  said  to  be  at 
present  almost  deserted,' 

We  now  began  to  descend  towards  the  great  valley.  The 
path  led  down  for  a  time  along  the  right  side  of  a  long  lateral 
valley ;  then  crossing  more  to  the  right  it  continued  down  the 
left  side  of  a  shorter  and  very  steep  Wady,  We  reached  the 
bottom  of  the  great  valley  at  11,40  ;  here  running  N.  45°  W. 
We  did  not  learn  its  name  at  this  point ;  though  in  all  probabil- 
1^  it  is  called  Wady  Beit  Jenn  ;  lower  down  it  takes  the  name 
of  Wady  Habia.      Turning  a  little  down  the  valley,  we  passed 

'  Joa,  B,  J.  2,  20.  6,    The  Tftlmnaic  Jish  39°,    Ras  el-AhmM  89°.     Kaddlthft 

nBSr.B/a(ft.  oncetceationedinRashHa-  60°.      Teitabeh  69°.     Delktt  60%     'Ain 

ahaiiaii  c.  2,  can  hardly  be  pressed  as  iden-  ez-Zeitflu  95°,     Safod  106°. 
tical  with  SafsA—Rittar  eim  seems  to  re-         '  Bearirga  at  II,  OQ  brow :  Jennilk  S. 

gard   Saph  as  representing  Safed,  Erdt  10°  W.  1  m.    Beit  Jenn  S.  70°  ff.  3  m. 

>rVT    :   „   Tsa.  K ,.         ...  •  Narrative  etc.  July  13th. 
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around  a  point  into  the  mouth  of  a  small  and  almost  parallel 
Bide  ravine  with  a  fine  brook  ;  and  hegan  at  11.50  to  aecend 
steeply  towards  Beit  Jenn,  which  we  reached  at  12.15. 

Beit  Jenn  ie  a  large  and  well  huilt  village.  The  houses  are 
of  the  common  limestone  of  these  mountains ;  hut  on  the  roof 
of  one  of  the  houses  I  noticed  a  roller  of  black  volcanic  stone, 
which  must  have  been  brought  from  a  distance.  The  population 
comprises  260  males  ;  and  all  are  Druzes.  There  is  no  appear- 
ance of  antiquity  ;  except  a  single  sepulchre  on  the  south  of  the 
village,  much  like  those  at  Meir6n. — Beit  Jenn  was  visited  in 
August,  1754,  by  Stephan  Schulz,  coming  from  el-Bukei'a.  He 
speaks  of  the  inhabitants  as  occupied  in  manufacturing  water- 
skins  ;  and  describes  the  grapes  of  this  region  as  particularly 
large  and  fine  ;  the  clusters  weighing  each  ten  or  twelve  pounds.' 
Yet  the  aspect  of  these  mountain  ridges  and  rocky  declivities, 
as  seen  from  Beit  Jenn  in  April,  was  bald,  barren,  and  desolate 
in  the  highest  degree. 

Below  the  village,  in  the  southwest,  is  a  small  deep  basin 
with  a  pond  of  water.  A  naiTow  valley  breaks  down  from  it, 
through  the  western  ridge,  to  the  plain  of  el-Bukei'a  beyond. 
North  of  this  valley  a  road  crosses  the  ridge  from  Beit  Jenn 
to  the  larger  Dnii-.e  viUago  of  el-Bnbei'a,  sitnatcd  in  that 
basin.  Stephan  Schula  describes  the  plain  as  being  about  an 
hour  long  by  half  an  hour  broad  ;  the  longer  direction  being 
nearly  from  south  to  north  ;  and  shut  in  by  elevated  hills.*  A 
brook  runs  through  it,  which  has  its  source  in  the  foimtain  of 
the  village.  This  latter  stands  in  the  southern  part  of  the  plain, 
in  a  well  cultivated  tract.  From  it  the  bed  of  Wady  el-Bukei'a 
runs  down  through  the  basin,  and  passes  out  to  the  westward 
through  a  deep  goi^  separating  Sahmftta  fi-om  Tershiha.  The 
banks  of  this  ravine  are  very  high  ;  and  in  some  places  precipi- 
tous.' The  villf^e  of  Bukei'a  is  a  good  hour  distant  from 
Suhmata.  The  population  are  mainly  Druzes  ;  but  Schulz  found 
there  in  his  day  some  ten  families  of  Jews  ;  and  these  remain 
at  present,  to  the  number  of  about  twenty  persons.'  They 
were  said  to  till  the  ground,  like  Fellahs ;  and  this  was 
afterwards  confirmed  to  us  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Reichard,  whose 
acquaintance  we  made  in  Jerusalem  ;  and  who  had  recently 
visited  the  place.  This  is  the  only  instance  known  in  Palestine 
of  Jews  engaged  m  agriculture.  For  this  reason  these  Jews  of 
Bukei'a  are  supposed  by  some  to  be  a  remnant  of  the  ancient 

1  S.  Sohnlz  Leltongen  etc  V.  p.  284.    See  S.  Schuli  1  c.  V.  p.  279.    Paalul  L  o. 
FbdIdV  SBmmlnngete.  VII.  p.  106.  VH.  p.  103. 
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Jewish  inbabitantB  of  the  land,  who  hare  never  been  driven  but 
by  the  later  maatere  of  the  country,  whether  Christians  or 
MuhammedaDB.  They  eay  their  fathers  always  dwelt  there. 
Nor  is  it  an  improbable  auppoaition,  that  they  may  have  thus 
remained  undisturbed  in  this  nook  of  their  mountains,  remote 
from  the  routes  of  war  and  travel,  as  ako  from  the  sites  of 
Jewish  pilgrimage. 

At  Beit  Jenn  we  were  thus  among  the  head  branches 
of  the  great  Wady  el-Kdm,  which,  descending  from  these 
mountains,  drains  the  whole  district  of  el-Jebel.  The  main 
ridge  of  Jchcl  JermQk  is  that  which  we  had  crossed  in  its 
lowest  part.  In  the  north  it  rises  into  the  highest  peak  of 
Galilee  ;  and  towards  the  south  rises  also,  but  not  bo  high.  Its 
whole  length  is  hardly  two  hours.  It  separates  the  districts  of 
Safed  and  el-Jehel,  Southwest  of  Safed  and  near  Bemft'y  it 
drops  down  towards  the  south  to  a  lower  ridge,  which  shuts  in 
the  plain  of  ESmeh  on  the  east.  But  the  main  ridge  turns 
westward  at  a  right  angle,  and  aa  a  high  mountain  skirts  the 
plain  of  R&meh  on  the  north ;  the  highest  indeed  of  all  the 
parallel  ridges  of  Lower  G-aHlee,  It  thus  lies  between  the  dis- 
tricts of  el-Jebel  and  esh-Sh&ghtlr.  Far  up  in  the  interior 
recesses  of  the  southeastern  angle  of  this  mountain,  the  great 
valley  of  Beit  Jenn  has  its  beginning  ;  and  runs  down  northwest 
to  unite,  as  Wady  Habis,  with  Wady  el-Bukei'a,  beyond  the 
termination  of  the  ridge  which  separates  them  in  the  south. 
The  junction  takes  pla^e  at  some  distance  below  Sohmdta. 
Before  the  junction,  Wady  Habts  receives  the  shorter  Wady 
Birzeh  from  tlje  left ;  and  from  the  right  the  deep  Wady 
Harfeiah  coming  down  from  under  the  village  of  Jermflk,'  The 
ridge  between  Beit  Jenn  and  Bukel'a  may  thus  be  said  to  divide 
the  interior  right  angle  of  the  mountain  into  two  acute  angles  ; 
each  drained  by  a  main  branch  of  Wady  el-KQrn.  On  the 
north  the  district  el-Jehel  is  separated  from  Beldd  Besharah 
by  the  high  land  running  up  eastward  from  Eas  en-Nlikflrah, 

This  cluster  of  mountaiDS  has  been  sometimes  regarded  as 
the  Asamon  of  Josephus,  to  which  on  one  occasion  seditious 
persons  and  robbers  fled  from  Sepphoris.  But  that  mountain 
Was  in  the  very  middle  of  Galilee,  and  over  against  Sepphoris  ; 
a  description  which  applies  better  to  the  broken  aad  double  ridge 
skirting  the  BQttanf  on  the  north.' 

^  Setting  off  from  Beit  Jenn  at  12.45,  we  took  the  roadfor 
Eameh,  with  a  new  guide  on  foot.  The  way  led  at  first  along 
a  low  ridge  between  the  small  valley  by  which  we  had  ascended, 

'  E.  Sm[fl^  Ms.  Jonmal,  18W.  Sktwdh  -njt  -Snitxiptut.    Comp.    EitMT 

Jot.  B.  J.  2.  18.  11,  -Aff^, ,  .  .  Ti    Erdfc  XVL  L  p.  TTi. 
lumUriavr  tiji  roAtXaioj  tpat,  ft  nTnuf^y 

Vol.  ni.—7* 
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and  the  little  baBin  in  the  southwest ;'  afterwards  it  veiled  more 
west,  along  a  depression  or  saddle  in  the  mountain.  The  gen- 
eral course  was  about  S.  S.  E.  At  1.15,  half  an  hour  from  Beit 
Jenn,  we  came  out  suddenly  upon  the  brow  of  the  high  precipi- 
tous mountain,  here  running  from  east  to  west,  and  overlooking 
a  vast  and  beautiful  region  extending  from  the  hay  of  'Akka  to 
the  lake  of  Tiberias  ;  with  Carmel  in  the  distance  on  one  side, 
and  Mount  Tabor  on  the  other.  To  get  the  fall  view  we  had  to 
go  on  five  minutes  further,  and  pass  around  a  projecting  cliff. 
Before  us  was  now  the  district  of  ShSghfir,  made  up  of  plains 
extending  from  east  to  west,  and  separated  by  parallel  ridges  of 
high  rocky  hills  ;  but  none  so  high  as  that  on  which  we  stood. 
Some  1500  feet  immediately  below  ua  was  the  rich  and  well 
cultivated  plain  of  Eimch  ;  with  the  village  of  that  name  on  the 
lower  slope  of  the  mountain.  Through  this  plain  passes  the  road 
from  'Akka  to  Safed,  and  also  that  to  Damascus  by  way  of  Khan 
Jubb  Yiisuf  and  the  Jisr.  On  the  next  parallel  ridge  rose  a 
very  prominent  Tell  a  little  east  of  south,  called  Tell  Hfizftr  ; 
and  beyond  was  a  second  plain  divided  by  a  transverse  ridge. 
Another  parallel  ridge  followed,  skirting  the  great  plain  el- 
Buttauf  beyond  it ;  and  then  another  shorter  ridge  east  of 
SeffOrieh,  between  the  Bflttauf  and  the  plain  of  Tur'an. 

The  plain  of  Kdmeh  is  shut  in  on  the  east  by  the  low  ridge 
extending  south  from  the  corner  of  Jebel  Jermuk  ;  and  on  the 
west  by  the  rocky  and  precipitous  hills  which  overiook  the  plain 
of  'Akka.  There  is  a  gap  at  the  western  end,  as  if  a  ravine 
passed  out ;  but  it  serves  only  for  a  road,  and  has  no  water-course. 
The  eastern  part  of  the  plain,  as  far  as  to  Kameh,  is  drained  by 
the  head  water-course  of  a  Wady  called  SellaAeh ;  it  sweeps 
round  from  the  east  and  passes  out  by  a  gap  in  the  southern 
ridge  just  west  of  Tell  HfizOr.  Then,  as  Wady  SeUameh,  it 
turns  eastward  through  the  next  plain,  and  runs  to  the  lake  of 
Tiberias.  The  fine  western  basin  of  the  plain  of  KSmeh  is 
drained  by  the  beginnings  of  Wady  Sha'ab  ;  which  in  like 
manner  passes  off  through  another  gap  in  the  southern  ridge  ; 
and  then  turns  west  to  the  plain  of  'Akka  ;  in  which  its  water- 
course ultimately  unites  with  the  river  Na'mSn.  In  the  plain 
beyond  this  southern  ridge,  and  to  the  left  of  the  gap  last  men- 
tioned, are  the  vUlages  of  'Arrabeh  and  Sokhnln  ;  the  latter  the 
chief  place  of  the  ShfighHr.' 

The  view  from  this  brow  is  one  of  the  finest  and  moat  exten- 
sive in  all  Palestine.    We  met  with  none  to  be  compared  with 

■  '  B9aringiatl2.B0!  JenudkN.  aO°E  TbIjoc  183°.    Ferry y  122'.    TeU  Hkir 

B«it  Jena  N.  80°  W.  ,  170".   er-IUmeli  £30°.  Nubf  361°.   Deit 

t^  ■'Saaringsfroio  the  brow  above  Rimeh;  el-As'ad  263°.     'Arriheh  310°.     SiSkinta 
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it  during  the  whole  of  our  present  journey.  Thia  ridge  also 
forma  a  very  definite  boundary  between  Upper  and  Lower  GftH- 
lee.' 

Setting  off  again  at  1.35,  we  began  the  long  and  very  ateep 
descent  towards  the  village.  On  the  way  one  of  the  mulee  fell, 
and  had  to  be  unloaded  before  he  could  rise.  After  thus  losing 
ten  minutea,  we  reached  Edmeh  at  2.45 ;  the  descent  having 
occupied  just  an  hour.  The  village  lies  upon  the  lower  culti- 
vated slope  of  the  mountain,  still  several  hundred  feet  above  the 
plain.  It  is  a  laige  village,  well  built  and  apparently  wealthy  ; 
and  ia  inhabited  by  Christians  and  Druzea,  The  former  are 
Greeks  and  Greek  Cathobca  ;  and  constitute  about  two  thirds 
of  the  population.  The  place  is  surrounded  by  extensive  olive 
orchards.  Several  of  the  men  of  the  village  were  sitting  on  the 
ground  near  the  entrance  ;  and  seemed  little  disposed  to  trouble 
themselves  even  to  answer  the  inquiriea  of  atrangera.  Mean- 
time, as  our  horaea'  shoes  needed  fastening,  our  aervants  succeeded 
in  finding  a  very  good  smith.' 

Eameh  has  no  traces  of  antiquity  within  or  around  it,  ao 
ikr  aa  we  could  aee  or  hear.  Yet  it  is,  without  doubt,  the  an- 
cient Eamah  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali ;'  the  Ramah  we  had 
visited  a  few  days  before,  being  unquestionably  that  of  Aaher. 
Both  are  merely  enumerated  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome.*  The 
present  Karaah  is  mentioned  by  Brocardus  ;  but  he  puts  it  two 
miles  south  of  Cana ;  and  his  whole  account  of  this  region  is 
confused.  Adrichomius  places  it  near  Safed.'  No  modern  travel- 
lers seem  to  have  traversed  this  great  route  between  'Akka  and 
Damascus  ;  but  BSmeh  was  visited  by  E.  G,  Schultz,  passing 
northwards,  apparently  in  1847.  My  companion  heard  of  it  in 
1844  as  near  the  beginning  of  Wady  Sha'ab.' 

Learning  that  there  was  a  ruin  Hazdr  in  connection  with  the 
Tell  of  that  name,  we  concluded  to  visit  it ;  and,  in  the  mean  time, 
take  up  our  quarters  for  the  night  at  Mugh^r,  a  village  on  the 
■  southeastern  declivity  of  the  Tell.  The  usual  road  from  Karaeh, 
which  we  followed,  passes  around  the  Tell  on  the  east ;  though, 
as  we  found  afterwards,  we  might  perhaps  have  saved  some 
time,  had  we  taken  a  less  frequented  path  around  its  western 
Bide.  Leaving  E4meh  at  3.10,  we  struck  down  on  a  aouth- 
easterly  course  into  the  plain.  The  bottom  was  undulating  and 
variegated ;   and  fuU  of  old  olive  trees,  forming  an   immenae 

'  Joseph.  B.  J.  8.  8.  1,  2.     Reland  Pa-  '  Josh.  19,  S6. 
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grove,  Hbe  those  near  Gaza  and  Beirflt.  These  old  trees,  as  we 
found  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  are  called  by  the  people 
Bumyi-e.  'Greek;'  from  an  mdcfinable  impression,  that  they  have 
come  down  from  a  time  earlier  than  the  Muhammedan  conquest. 
At  3.25  we  struck  the  Damascus  road ;  from  which,  five 
minutes  later,  the  Safed  road  went  off  more  to  the  left,  to  cross 
the  low  ridge  near  the  mountain.  At  3,45,  our  path  separated 
from  the  Damascus  road ;  we  turned  more  to  the  right,  and. 
soon  crossed  a  water-course  now  nearly  dry.  All  this  part  of 
the  plain  is  drained  off  southwest  to  Wady  Sellameh,  through 
the  gap  west  of  Tell  Ilazilr.  The  plain  is  here  exceedingly 
fertile  ;  the  soil  a  red  loam.  Our  path  lay  along  up  a  dry  water- 
course. At  4.10  we  came  to  the  top  of  the  ridge  on  the  east  of 
the  Tell ;  and  looked  down  into  the  plain  of  Wady  SeUameh 
before  us.  We  now  had  to  work  our  way  along  the  southeaatem 
flank  of  Tell  HSzflr,  at  about  the  same  level.  The  path  was 
Httle  travelled,  and  led  over  shppery  rocks  in  several  places  ;  so 
that  our  progress  was  slow  and  difficult.  We  reached  MughsLr 
at  length  at  4.50  ;  and  pitched  our  tent  on  the  east  of  the 
village. 

This  is  a  large  place,  situated  midway  up  the  steep  declivity 
of  the  Tell,  and  looking  toward  the  S-  S.  E.'  The  houses  and 
streets  rise  one  above  another  in  steps  or  terraces.  Many  of  the 
houses  have  upon  the  flat  roof  a  place  for  sleeping  in  summer ; 
which  I  saw  here  and  at  Eimeh  for  the  first  time.  There 
seemed  to  be  a  floor  or  platform  of  stone  or  mortar,  with  a  screen 
of  wicker  work  around  it.  We  afterwards,  in  other  villages, 
found  these  screens  constructed  of  green. boughs  and  brushwood. 
The  inhabitants  of  Mughdr  are  two  thirds  Dmzea,  and  one  third 
Greek  Catholics  and  Mushms  ;  the  two  latter  farming  and  pay- 
ing their  taxes  tc^ther.  The  extensive  olive  groves  which  cover 
aiso  the  plain  of  Wady  SellSmeh  belong  to  the  government ; 
and  for  each  tree  an.  annual  tax  of  five  piastres  is  exacted. 
The  land  tax  of  the  village  is  40,000  piastres. 

There  are  here  no  remains  of  anticLuity ;  except  two  sarco- 
phagi sunk  in  a  rock  on  the  north  of  the  village.  On  the  same 
aide  further  up,  are  also  several  caverns  in  a  ledge  of  rocks  ;  but 
they  do  not  seem  to  be  artificial.  Yet  Mi^hSr  probably  repre- 
sents an  ancient  Mearah,"  of  which  no  mention  has  come  down 
to  Ufl. 

Thursday,  April  15th.  We  took  a  guide,  and  set  ofi"  at  8.25 
to  visit  Khirbet  HazGr  and  the  summit  of  the  Tell.  We  kept 
along  the  declivity  westwards  at  the  same  level  and  without  a 

'  B^aringiftomMaghfiriEhitbetMim-        •  Heb.   hlSo    cavern;   ooin»    Joeb. 
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path,  until  we  struct  a  shorter  road  coming  from  R4raeh  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Tell.  Following  this,  we  came  at  9  o'clock  to 
Khirhet  H4zilr  at  our  right,  on  the  northwest  flant  of  the  Tell, 
ahout  on  a  level  with  MQghar,  and  directly  oyeragninst  Ramch. 
The  mina  are  merely  those  of  a  common  tillage  ;  with  one  bro- 
ken cistern.' 

We  now  rode  to  the  summit  of  the  Tell,  from  the  northwest, 
in  20  minutes ;  without  a  path,  but  without  much  difficulty. 
There  are  no  ruins  on  the  summit ;  and  nothing  to  lead  to  the 
supposition,  that  it  was  ever  built  upon.  The  view  was  exten- 
sive and  fine  ;  taking  in  the  lake  of  Tiberias  and  the  mountains 
of  Hauran  beyond  ;  Tabor  and  the  intervening  plains  ;  Carmel 
and  the  bay  of  'AMca,  Below  us  was  the  plain  of  Wady  Sellft- 
meh  covered  with  olive  groves  ;  with  an  ancient  site  of  the  same 
name,  Thia  Wady  runs  to  the  lake  of  Tiberias  through  the 
plain  north  of  Mejdel,  as  Wady  er-Riihildiyeh.  West  of  the 
gap  by  which  it  enters  ftx>m  the  plain  of  Rdmeh,  a  transverse 
ridge  crosses  obliquely  to  the  next  parallel  ridge,  in  a  direetion 
Boutheast.  The  plain  west  of  this  transverse  ridge  conneets  with 
Wady  Sha'ab,  which  comes  also  from  the  plain  of  Rameh  by  a 
more  western  gap ;  and  passes  down  to  the  plain  of  'Akka,  In 
that  direction  tbo  eountry  looked  full  of  hills  and  ridgea.' 

This  was  the  second  place  we  had  now  visited,  bearing  a 
name  whieh  might  correspond  to  the  ancient  Hazor.  But  here 
was  no  proximity  to  the  lake  of  the  Htdeh  ;  the  ruins  had  no 
antiquity,  and  were  not  those  of  a  city  ;  and  the  Tell  itself  had 
no  trace  of  fortifications  nor  of  buildings  of  any  kind.  Here, 
then,  was  not  the  Hazor  of  the  book  of  Joshua, 

More  probable  is  the  identity  of  Ydkiik,  a  village  whieh  we 
saw  from  this  spot,  with  the  ancient  Hukkok.^  This  latter  is 
enumerated  in  the  book  of  Joshua  as  belonging  to  Naphtali ; 
though  in  the  later  Chronicles  it  is  spoken  of  as  in  Asher.*  Eu- 
sehius  and  Jerome  place  it  on  the  borders  of  these  two  tribes.' 
The  identity  was  recognised  by  R,  Parchi  in  the  fourteenth 
century ;    and   the   Jews   placed   the   tomb   of  Eabakkuk  at 

'  Bearings  dC  Khirbet  nSiflr :  'Arrabeh  although  UDnsnal,  is  not  without  example ; 
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T&kak.'  The  village  lay  from  ub  about  E.  by  S.  on  the  north- 
ern border  of  the  plain  of  Wady  Sellfiraeh,  at  the  foot  of  the 
ridge  running  east  from  where  we  stood.* 

We  descended  from  Tell  H&zilr  on  its  southeaetem  side  ;  and 
returned  to  Mughdr  in  30  minutes,  by  a  path  higher  up  than 
the  one  of  yesterday.  Leaving  the  village  again  at  11.10  with 
a  guide  on  foot,  we  descended  southwesterly  into  the  plain  on 
our  way  to  'Arrfibeh.  The  deacent  was  long,  and  in  some  places 
Bteep.  "We  passed  through  portions  of  the  grove  of  olive  trees. 
The  soil  under  them  had  been  ploughed  over,  in  order  to  loosen 
it,  for  the  benefit  of  the  trees.  We  waited  here  ten  minutes  for 
our  lagging  muleteers.  At  11.50  we  came  to  the  channel  of 
Wady  8ell&meh,  with  a  small  stream  of  water  just  ready  to  dry 
np.  Here  the  site  Khirbet  Sell^meh  was  seen  up  the  Wady  N. 
30°  W.  half  a  mile  distant.  This  is  doubtless  the  ancient 
Sdamis,  a  town  of  Lower  Galilee  fortified  by  Josephua.'  It 
was  recognised  by  E.  G.  Schultz  in  1847.' 

Before  us  was  now  the  transverse  ridge,  separating  the  east- 
ern plain  from  the  western.  We  began  to  ascend  gradually  a 
few  minutes  beyond  the  water-course.  On  our  left  along  the 
slope  was  a  tract  of  rich  pasturage,  apparently  unappropriated  ; 
belonging  to  the  government,  but  fanned  by  no  ono,  and  run- 
ning to  waste.  At  12.15  we  reached  the  top  of  the  ridge ;  and 
looked  down  into  the  western  plain,'  The  eastern  part  of  this  is 
not  drained  at  all ;  and  a  pond  of  water  was  yet  standing  in  it. 
There  is  a  slight  swell  between  it  and  the  western  portion ; 
which  last  ia  drained  off  to  Wady  Sha'ab.  Deir  Hanna  was  a 
mile  distant  in  the  southwest,  on  a  lower  ridge  in  front  of  the 
higher  line  of  hiUs  in  the  south,  between  us  and  the  plain  el- 
Bflttauf. 

We  sent  our  muleteers  by  the  direct  road  through  the  plain 
to  'Arr&beh  ;  while  we  kept  along  on  the  ridge  to  Deir  Hanna  ; 
which  at  a  distance  has  the  appearance  of  a  fortified  place. 
Before  coming  to  it  we  passed  in  succession  two  towers  on  the 
ridge,  apparently  intended  as  outposts  ;  one  half  a  mile,  and  the 
other  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant  from  the  village.  We  reached 
Deir  Hanna  at  12.40.  It  stands  upon  a  higher  point  of  the 
ridge  ;  and  was  once  surrounded  by  a  wall  which  is  now  much 
fallen  down.'  There  are  no  traces  of  antiquity  ;  and  the  wall, 
though  obviously  intended  for  military  defence,  had  no  character 
of  strength  or  durability.     We  learned  afterwards  that  these 

'  K.  Parchl  in  Asher'a  Beiii.  of  Tut  U.  '  a.X.fJj,  Jos.  Vitii  §  37.  B.  J.  2. 20.  C 

p.  121  aq.      Carmol;  Itia.  pp.  386,  455.  '  Zeltschr.  d.  morgcnl.  Oft.  HI,  p.  52. 

'  MrWolcott,  in  1812,  passed  fiva  mi n-  '  Bearings  at  12.46,  on    ridge  i     Deb 
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fortifications  were  the  work  of  the  noted  Dhther  el-'Omar,  ahout 
the  middle  of  the  last  century.  After  hie  death,  his  son  'Aly 
held  pOBsession  of  Deir  Hanna  ;  where  he  TFas  besieged  in  1776 
hy  Jezzar  Paaba,  buteHcaped.' 

We  now  descended  obliquely  along  the  eouthera  declivity 
of  the  ridge  towards  the  southwest.  On  this  side  also  are  two 
towers  or  outposts,  at  similar  distances.  Beyond  the  termination 
of  the  ridge  our  road  turned  to  the  left  around  a  projectii^  hill ; 
and  we  came  at  1.15  to  'Arrdbeh,  situated  in  a  nook  of  the  hills 
connected  with  the  southern  ridge.  The  hills  around  this  nook 
shut  out  aU  view,  except  towards  the  west  and  northwest." 

Here  we  stopped  for  the  day ;  partly  on  account  of  the 
lameness  of  one  of  our  horses  ;  but  more  for  rest  and  quiet  to 
my  companion,  whose  health  was  suffering  from  a  temporary 
local  disease.  On  account  of  the  high  wind,  our  tent  was  pitched 
in  the  court  of  a  ruined  house  within  the  village.  We  found 
our  position  sufficiently  uncomfortable.  It  seemed  as  if  most  of 
the  men  and  women,  and  all  the  boya,  were  collected  around  our 
tent ;  and  the  boya  especially  were  noisy  and  rude.  Swarms  of 
flies  annoyed  us  by  day,  and  raosquitoa  by  night.  The  village 
is  half  in  ruins.  There  are  some  traces  of  antiquity,  such  as  a 
few  hewn  stones  and  fragments  of  columns ;  but  none  which 
mark  a  place  of  importance.  The  inhabitants  are  Muslims, 
with  only  three  or  four  families  of  Christians. 

The  day  was  spent  in  making  inquiries  as  to  the  adjacent 
region.  The  people  knew  JefSt  among  the  hills  in  the  south- 
west. On  the  hills  north  of  Silkhnin,  they  said,  are  ruins  called 
Kobarah  ;  which  we  decided  to  visit  if  possible, — At  the  east 
end  of  the  Bflttauf  is  a  ruin,  with  columns  standing,  called  Um 
el-'Amad,  about  an  hour  west  of  Hattin.  Further  west  in  the 
Bflttauf  is  another  site  of  ruins  called  'Ain  N&tif ;  also  with 
columns  standing.  At  the  foot  of  the  hills  on  the  north  of  the 
Biittauf  is  a  ruin  called  Um  Selfikhit. —  In  the  region  east  of 
Mflghjlr,  they  likewise  spoke  of  two  ruined  places  ;  one  called 
Sebana,  and  the  other  er-Eabadiyeh  on  the  Wady  of  that  name. 
This  last  is  already  on  the  maps. 

At  'ArrS.beh,  we  could  not  hut  recognise  in  this  name  the 
ancient  Araha  of  Josephus  ;  from  which  the  town  of  Sbgane 
was  twenty  stadia  distant.'    This  latter  town  was  also  here  to  be 

'  Volny  Voyage,  n.  p.  12S.  See  the  no-  of  'Xpi$uy,   and  this  reading  boa  Ijeen 

ticeofDhftherinVoLILp,393»q.pli.278.]  ftdoptad   in    the    editions;    bnt    errone- 

Bearlngs    from    'Arribeh:     SOUiidn  onely,  u   now    appears ;    EelBnd  P^eest, 

293°,     Deir  As'ad  331".    Gap  in  bills  to  p.  771,  1021,   E.  G.  Scbalte  wag  at'Arri- 

Wady  Sha'ab  3.S1°,  bei,  in  1847^  ^nj  anggeated  the  necesBary  ' 

Gr.  'AfiB^— Joseph,    Vit   61,    irjiit  correctioii ;  in  respett  .to  which,  however, 

^in,y  Ki/itr  .  .  .  •ApiSur  irtxovaat  GroMand  Ritler  seem  tohesitata;  Zeitschi. 

*ioffi  (TTiliin,  to  the  village  Segane  ...  der  morg.  Gee,  III,  pp.  60,  60,  lUtter  1  0. 

ditlant  from  Araba  ttcenlg  itadia.     Re-  p.  T68  sq. 
laud  proposed  to  read  here  rtgdpair  instead 
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recognised  In  Sflkhnin,  lying  about  "W.  N,  W.  at  the  eBtimatcd 
distance  of  an  hour ;  though  we  afterwards  travelled  it  rapidly 
in  forty-five  minutes.  The  coincidence  is  therefore  unusually 
exact.  That  a  village  named  Araba  anciently  existed  in  this 
quarter,  we  know,  independently  of  Josephua,  from  the  testi- 
mony of  Euaebius  and  Jerome.'  In  the  sixteenth  century  it 
was  visited  by  the  Jews  as  a  place  of  pilgrimage.' 

Friday,  April  16tk.  The  wind  to-day  was  from  the  south- 
west, the  rainy  quarter ;  and  there  were  occasional  showers. 
The  illness  of  my  companion  continued  ;  and  we  therefore 
decided  to  remain  through  the  day  at  'Arrabeb. 

On  the  side  of  the  hill  a  short  distance  east  of  the  village,  ia 
a  ledge  of  rocks ;  in  the  face  of  which  are  several  holes  like 
caverns.  They  may  be  natural ;  but  seem  too  many  for  that. 
If  sepulchres,  they  must  be  much  broken  away, — As  we  aat  in 
our  tent,  a  huge  centipede  came  deliberately  marching  along  the 
middle  of  the  floor.  The  bite  ia  poisonous  and  troublesome  ; 
but  not  fatal. — A  single  palm  tree  is  found  in  the  village. 

We  made  several  attempts  to  engage  a  guide  to  take  us 
across  the  hills  to  JefSt  and  K&na,  These  all  failed,  owing  to 
the  laziness  of  the  people  and  their  exorbitant  demands.  We 
usually  found  these  two  traits  existing  together, 

Saturday/,  April  17th.  The  morning  was  bright  and  beau- 
tiftil ;  and  the  aspect  of  the  country  bnUiant,  Failing  still  to 
obtain  a  guide  for  Jeffit,  and  the  lameness  of  our  horse  contin- 
uing, we  concluded  to  turn  down  to  'Akka  in  order  to  hire 
another ;  visitii^  also  Kfibarah  on  the  way.  Setting  off  there- 
fore at  7.15,  without  a  guide,  we  followed  the  road  across  the 
fine  plain  towards  Sokhnin.  In  a  few  minutes,  a  modern  reser- 
voir with  broken  walls  was  on  our  right,  belonging  to  'Arr^beh. 
Traversing  the  plain,  we  came  at  7.55  to  another  large  artificial 
pond  with  a  high  mound,  belonging  to  Sokhnin,  Here 
women  were  bearing  away  jara  of  water  on  their  heads  to  the 
village.  We  reached  Sflkhnln  at  8  o'clock,  situated  on  a  round 
isolated  hill  near  the  southern  ridge,  in  the  southwest  part  of 
the  plain.  It  is  marked  by  the  conspicuous  white  dome  of  a 
mosk  or  Wely  ;  and  there  is  another  near  the  bottom  of  the  hill. 
Here  too  was  a  single  palm  tree.  In  a  piece  of  modern  wall  we 
noticed  several  ancient  and  regularly  bevelled  stones,  from  three 
to  four  feet  long,  with  the  surface  smooth  throughout.  Of 
coarse,  they  were  not  in  their  original  poaition.  We  saw  no 
other  marks  of  antiquity.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Mus- 
lims ;  with  twenty  or  thirty  families  of  Greek  Christians.    Sakh- 

'  Onomast.  art,  Araba :  "Potto  est  at        *  Cannolyltin^rairefldelftTerreSauite, 
alia  vilk  Arab&  nomine  in  fioibiu  Diocs-    p.  383,  453, 
fu-en,"  1.  «.  SepphorU 
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iJn  b  the  chief  village  of  the  ShSghflr ;  but  the  districts  of  the 
ShSghfli  and  Jebel  were  now  under  one  governor,  and  the  seat 
of  goTernment  had  not  yet  been  fixed. 

We  had  already  recognised  SiSkhnin  as  the  Sogane  of  Jose- 
phuB,  twenty  stadia  distant  from  Araba.^  It  seema  to  be  the 
same  town  spoken  of  frequently  in  the  Talmudic  writings,  aa 
Sichanin."  It  is  mentioned  by  Jewish  travellera  in  the  four- 
teenth and  sixteenth  centuries,  and  was  a  place  of  Jewish  pil- 
grimage.' It  stands  in  the  lists  collected  during  our  former 
journey  ;  and  was  visited  by  E,  G.  Schultz  in  1847.* 

At  Sflkhuln  we  had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  guide  on  foot 
to  take  us  to  Kabarah,  and  also  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain  on 
our  way  to  'Akka.  He  proved  to  be  intelligent  and  faithful. 
The  direct  road  to  'Akka  goes  by  way  of  Mi'Eir,  a  village  on  the 
western  brow  of  the  mountains  overlooking  the  great  plain 
along  the  coast.  We  left  SQkhniu  at  8.10 ;  and  followed 
down  a  road  more  to  the  right,  on  a  northwest  course,  along  a 
basin  which  is  drained  off  northwards  by  a  chasm  in  the  hills  to 
Wady  Sha'ab.  Our  road  had  every  appearance  of  being  a  very 
old  one,  with  rocks  laid  along  on  each  side.  At  8.30  there  was 
a  large  ancient  cistern,  but  broken  ;  and  five  minutes  later 
another,  with  steps,  from  which  women  were  carrying  water  on 
their  heads  to  the  village.  Soon  afterwards  we  lost  the  old 
road  ;  which  probably  followed  down  the  valley  on  our  right  to 
Wady  Sha'ab  and  so  direct  to  KTibarah  ;  while  we  made  a  cir- 
cuit towards  the  west.  We  now  rose  upon  the  ridge  by  a  rocky 
path  ;  and  when  on  the  top  at  9.10  had  the  deep  Wady  Sha'ab 
before  us.  The  direction  of  KObarah  was  pointed  out  beyond 
the  vaDey  ;  it  may  have  been  a  mile  and  a  half  distant  at  the 
most,"  Wady  Sha'ab,  as  we  had  before  learned,  drains  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  plain  of  Bdmeh  ;  and  having  passed  through  its 
gap,  receives  the  narrow  gorge  running  down  from  the  plain 
around  Siikhnin. 

We  now  kept  along  still  towards  the  left,  and  by  a  mere 
goat  path,  around  a  Tell  on  the  ridge ;  and  then  descended 
northwest  along  its  shoulder  very  steeply  and  with  difficulty  to 
the  bottom  of  Wady  Sha'ab  at  9.35  ;  called  also  Wady  Haila- 
'  See  ■bore,  p.  83.  Jowpli.  Vita  SI,  '  R  Parchi  in  Aahor"*  Benj,  of  Tad.  U. 
6a.  B.  J,  a,  20,  6.  Between  the  forma  p.  442,  Carraoly  Itin.  pp.  382,  4B3, 
^■7^  and  Saklmin,  thare  ig  the  inter-  '  BibL  Res.  Ut  ed.  III.  App.  p.  133. 
change  of  7  and  kh,  Heb.  n,  which  is  not  Zeitschr,  d.  moTg.  Get.  lit  pp.  50,  60.~ 
umuuali  see  Geseo.  Thesnur.  p.  252,  In  '^^"  "**  another  SayirTi  in  Gunlonitis, 
Rebiew  the  name  ww  probBbl;  nrittea  ■'"'leti'iiea  confomtded  witb  this  one  ia 
with  =  («e  the  nest  note),  which  ha.  G^H'™  i  J-"- »■  J- *■  1- 1  i  coinp-^t  3?. 
TuKHwl  n.™  Utn  *»,»  -_.._    1   i-i  Bearings  on  ndge,  at  9,10:  Sakhnln 

ineaanr.  p.  MT,  Dair  el-Aa'ad  2°.   Seiiar  49°.  'Akfca  288°. 

falm.  psiDj  MeHekndPatost,p,     Birweh  290'.     Sha'ab  286°.    Mi'ic  256°. 

1003.  TeU  Ydnliii  287°. 

Vou  UL-a 
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■z6n.  From  this  point  there  waa  a  good  and  level  road  along  the 
valley  aad  across  the  plain  to  'Altka  ;  and  we  therefore  aent  off 
our  muleteers  at  once  for  that  city.  To  reach  Kflharah  we  now 
had  to  climb  the  high  and  steep  northern  side  of  tho  valley  ; 
and  as  my  companion  was  still  suffering,  he  preferred  to  remain 
here,  while  I  with  Rashid  and  the  guide  should  explore  the  site 
of  Kfibarah. 

Setting  off  at  9.45,  wo  turned  up  the  Wady  for  a  short 
time  ;  and  then  rose  very  obliquely  along  its  steep  northern  de- 
clivity. We  came  out  at  10,15,  upon  a  tract  of  table  land 
forming  the  broad  top  of  the  ridge.  Here  was  a  pond  of  water, 
,  and  several  men  ploughing.  We  kept  on  towards  the  north  ; 
and  at  10.30  came  to  the  ruins  of  KiSbarah.  They  are  situated 
ou  the  northern  brow  of  this  tract  of  table  land,  looking  down 
upon  the  eouthwestem  part  of  the  plain  of  Efimeh  ;  that  village 
being  in  full  view,  bearing  N,  75°  E.  The  general  features  of -that 
plain  we  had  correctly  recognised  from  the  mountain  above  ES- 
meh  ;  but  I  could  here  see  more  fully  the  gap  or  Wady  which 
breaks  down  from  the  western  end  towards  'Akka ;  through 
which  passes  down  the  Damascus  road,  but  apparently  no  water 
from  the  plain,  or  at  least  only  from  its  western  extremity.' 

On  approaching  KObarah  from  the  south,  there  appeared  to 
be  a  square  green  Tell  or  mound,  some  15  or  20  feet  high. 
Tiiis  proved  to  be  the  remains  of  an  ancient  building,  overgrown 
with  grass  and  rank  weeds.  It  measured  30  paces  on  the 
southern,  and  the  same  on  the  western  side.  The  walls  which 
remain  are  four  feet  thick  ;  constructed  of  lai^e  and  rudely  hewn 
stones  on  the  outside  and  inside,  and  filled  in  with  smaller  stones. 
The  walls  on  the  northern  and  eastern  aides  are  mostly  gone. 
The  whole  formed  a  square  enclosure,  of  about  100  feet  on  each 
side.  Parallel  to  the  southern  wall,  at  ten  paces  north  of  it,  is 
another  of  like  thickness  ;  and  the  interval  is  covered  over  by  a 
round  arch,  estending  the  whole  length ;  thus  forming  a  long 
and  regular  vault.  It  had  been  broken  away  in  some  places  ; 
and  repaired  at  a  later  period.  It  serves  now  an  a  fold  for  goats. 
In  the  northeast  comer  of  the  large  enclosure,  is  another  similar, 
though  smaller  structure  ;  also  vaulted.  These  seem  to  be  the 
ruina  of  a  fortress,  or  large  ctwtle,  of  high  antiquity. 

On  the  southwest  of  this  ruin  are  two  ancient  cisterns  ;  and , 
on  the  east,  two  others ;  all  lai^e,  good,  and  still  unbroken. 
Hewn  stones  are  strewn  around  in  all  directions  over  the  extent 
of  an  acre  or  more  ;  hardly  as  many,  perhaps,  as  we  should  ex- 
pect on  the  site  of  a  large  city  ;  but  yet  apparently  more  than 
are  to  be  found  at  Seffflrieh.     It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind, 
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that  the  ground  among  the  niina  haa  been  ploughed  over  few 
centuries. 

The  name  Kabarah  coirespondB  to  the  Oahara  or  Gabarotk 
of  Josephus.'  Tiberias,  Seppboria,  and  Qabara  were  the  largest 
cities  of  Galilee.'  The  latter  lay  north  of  Sepphoris  and  of 
Jotapata.  The  envoys  sent  from  Jerusalem  to  intrigue  against 
Josepbus  in  Galilee,  proceeded  northwards  from  Xaloth  (IksSl) 
by  way  of  Japha  (Yfifa),  Sepphoria,  and  Asochis,  to  Gabara.' 
Vespasian  marching  from  Ptolemais  ('Akka),  and  entering  the 
borders  of  Galilee,  took  Gabara  by  asaault ;  and  then  sat  down 
before  Jotapata,  approaching  it  from  the  north.*  All  these 
circumstances,  in  connection  with  the  name,  serve  conelnaively 
to  establish  the  identity  of  KiSbarah  with  the  ancient  Gabara.' 

The  ancient  road  from  Sogane  to  Gabara  probably  followed 
down  the  side  valley  running  to  Wady  Sha'ab  ;  and  struck  that 
Wady  at  a  point  considerably  further  east  than  our  route  ;  where 
the  descent  and  ascent  are  of  course  shorter  and  less  steep. 
After  spending  three  quarters  of  an  hour  among  these  hitherto 
unvisited  ruins,  I  returned  to  my  companion  by  a  route  lying 
more  to  the  right.  This  took  me  down  to  Wady  Sha'ab, 
along  a  ateep  and  narrow  side  ravine,  by  a  blind  road  more 
difficult  and  dangerous  than  any  I  bad  elsewhere  encountered. 
Biding  was  out  of  the  (juestion  ;  for  the  path  led  over  long 
tracts  of  slippery  sideling  rocks,  with  frequent  steps  of  two  or 
three  feet  descent. 

Setting  off  again  at  X2.25,  we  now  followed  down  the  vaUey, 
along  its  level  bottom,  which  was  cultivated  in  spots.  Before 
commg  to  the  village  of  Bha'ab,  we  stopped  for  ten  minutes  to 
obtain  water,  A  family  party  of  peasants  were  seated  under 
the  olive  trees  enjoying  a  sort  of  pic-nic.  They  bad  made  a  fire 
in  a  hole  in  the  ground  ;  and  were  roasting  Ffll  or  beans.  They 
sent  a  boy  to  bring  us  water  from  a  considerable  distance.  At 
1.5  we  bad  the  small  village  of  Sha'ab  on  our  left,  at  the  foot  of 
the  southern  mountain.     Mi'ar  was  visible  on  the  western  brow 

_'  Gt.  TiOapa  T.  Foflapita,  tJiB  two  forms  Gabara  is  to  ba  read  in  Joe.  Vila  15.— 
being  used  interchangeably  in  .Ine.  Vila  Reland  nnderslooii  Josephua  aa  sajing  (Vit. 
§  i5.— The  identity  wilh  Kubarah  implies  45),  that  the  distance  between  Gabara  and 
mere^  the  interchange  of  two  palatals,  7  Jotapata  was  M)  stadia;  Palsesl.  p.  771, 
and  Kopk,  Heb,  i  and  p,  which  is  not  in-  867.  Bnt  this  sesmB  rather  to  be  the  die- 
frequent;  see  Geeen.  Thesanr.  p.  3E2.  '^""^  between  Chabolo  and  Jotapata ;  so 

•  Joseph.  Vita  26,  Ki"ef  Ecd'<-  XVI-  '-  P-  761.       The  diront 

'  Jos.  Vit.  45.  distance  hetween  Jotapata  and  Gabara,  i. 

'  Jos.  B,  J.  8.  7.  1.     This  nasaage  now  ^-  JeSt  and  Kilbarah,  is  from  2  j  to  8  hours, 

reads  i-dxij  t£v  ratafiiav    L  e    Gadara  ■  *''**  '^  Ctom  60  to  60  stadia,  or  from  6 

but,  88  Relandaagge»tB(p.'771),'the  whola  *"  "  " ■'" 

context  necessarily  requires  irdXii  TaBa- 

•  "V,  L  e.  Gabara.   A  copyist  wonid  easily 

.  ™,f  »  tnn.^ intheplao     ' 
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above.'  Fifteen  minutee  later  we  had  on  our  left  Tell  Ydnftn, 
witli  alight  ruins.  The  valley  had  become  wider  and  wider  ;  and 
now  opened  out  into  a  broad  plain.  But  ridges  and  rocky  hills 
continued  to  extend  out  on  each  side  from  the  mountains,  sink- 
ing down  gradually  into  the  great  plain  further  west.  The  ridge 
on  the  north  of  ua  makes  a  bend  to  the  south  at  its  western  end  ; 
and  our  course  lay  along  close  under  it.  Above,  upon  its  angle, 
was  seen  the  village  of  Birweh.  On  our  left  was  Dfimfin,  near 
the  low  end  of  the  southern  ridge.  Beyond  this,  and  more  to 
the  left,  apparently  on  a  rocky  hill  of  one  of  the  next  ridges,  the 
village  of  Kabtll  came  in  sight  for  a  short  time." 

In  this  name  Kabftl,  we  may  recognise  an  ancient  Cahul ; 
probably  that  once  mentioned  in  the  boob  of  Joshua  as  on  the 
border  of  Aahcr ;'  and  certainly  the  Ghuholo  of  Josephus,  a  village 
on  the  confines  of  Ptolemais,  forty  stadia  west  of  Jotapata.* 
Here  Josephus  lay  for  a  time  encamped,  as  a  convenient  post 
from  which  to  make  incursions  into  Gahlee,  A  Cabui  is  hke- 
wiae  once  or  twice  spoken  of  in  the  Talmudic  writings.^  But 
no  farther  mention  of  it  eeems  to  exist  until  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries  ;    when  Kabfil  was  a  place  of  Jewish  pil- 

frimage.'  It  strangely  escaped  the  notice  of  Jacotin  and  the 
'rench  in  1799,  My  companion,  who  passed  through  DSmon 
in  1844,  travelling  northwards,  saw  Kabfil  from  a  more  northern 
point,  took  a  bearing  of  it,  and  recognised  it  as  the  Cahul  of 
Joshua.'  In  1847  E,  G.  Schultz  also  compared  it  with  the 
Gkaholo  of  Josephus.' 

Proceeding  over  the  plain,  we  came  at  2  o'clock  to  the 
channel  of  "Wady  Sha'ab,  with  water  standing  in  it,  and  tending 
towards  Nahr  Na'm&n.  At  2.15  we  were  at  the  base  of  the 
northern  hilla,  as  they  bend  round  towards  the  south.  Here  was 
a  fountain  ;  and  women  from  Birweh  were,  carrying  off  water 
on  their  heads.  Five  minutes  later  'Akkacame  in  sight  in  the 
northwest.  At  2.25  we  reached  the  end  of  the  northern  line  of 
hills,  They  terminate  here  in  a  low  and  singular  Tell,  having 
a  .flat  top  and  rounded  aides  ;  and  appearing  as  if  cut  off  from 
the  hill  back  of  it,  with  a  passage  between  almost  like  a  broad 
artificial  trench.  It  is  called  Tell  Birweh.  The  route  of  Dr. 
Smith  in  1844  led  from  this  Tell  northwards  along  the  foot  of 
the  hills  ;  until  he  struck  the  road  from  'Akka  to  'Amkah  and 
gOhmSta.     The  line  of  hills  on  the  south  of  Wady  Sha'ab 

'  From  Shtt'ab,  MParbore  S.  10°  W.  '  R  ParcM  in  Asher's  Eenj.  of  Tad  IL 

•  BeBringBal  1,85:  Birweh  N.  60°  W.  p.  428.     Canuoly  Itin.  pp.  463,  482. 

Dkmbn  S.  66'  W.    Kabfll  S.  6°  K  '  E.  Smith's  Ma  Joumil,  1844,  April 

'  Joah.  19,  2T.  22d. 

'  Joseph.  Vitft  43-46.    Eeland  Pal  p.  '  Zeitachr.  d.  morg.  GesBllech.  m.  pp. 

rOl.  49,  60.     Ritter  I.  c.  p.  761. 

»  Eelftnd  pp.  668,  701. 
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terminates  at  D4m&n ;  west  of  which,  in  the  plain,  etauda  the 
isolated  Tell  KisQn  ;  which  we  afterwards  visited. 

The  plaia  now  widened  out  on  the  north,  to  the  next  and 
longer  line  of  hills  running  down  on  the  north  side  of  the  next 
Wady  coming  from  the  direction  of  the  plain  of  Rfimeh.  The 
plain  of  this  Wady  is  narrower  than  that  we  had  traversed  ;  and 
looking  up  it  we  Could  see  Birweh  on  the  sonthem  ridge.  At 
12.30  there  was  a  well,  with  watering-troughs  of  stone  forming 
two  sides  of  a  sc^uare.  The  well  was  furnished  with  a  wheel ; 
and  two  men  were  drawing  water  by  treading  the  wheel ;  illus- 
trating, perhaps,  the  ancient  mode  of  "  watering  with  the  foot."* 
At  3.15  we  were  opposite  to  the  end  of  the  northern  hills  ;  and 
the  eye  now  wandered  over  the  great  plain  unhindered,  qnite  to 
the  promontory  of  Eds  en-Nakdrah,  the  Scala  Tyriorum.  An 
extensive  low  hill,  shaped  on  this  side  like  a  fortification,  was  on 
our  right  at  3.45,  lying  along  on  the  east  of  the  city.  At  3.50 
there  was  another  public  well  with  a  wheel ;  soon  after  which  we 
came  out  upon  the  beautiful  beach  of  hard  sand,  with  the  light 
waves  of  the  Mediterranean  rippling  at  our  feet.  At  4  o'clock 
we  reached  the  only  land-gate  of  'Akba,  on  the  southern  shore  ; 
and  ten  minutes  later  were  welcomed  at  the  house  of  the  Ameri- 
can consular  agent,  Mr.  Jirjis  JemfiL  Here  we  remained  until 
Monday. 

A  visit  to  'Akka  we^  not  included  in  our  original  plan ;  we 
came  hither  for  a  single  definite  object ;  and  so  soon  as  that 
could  be  accomplished,  after  the  rest  of  Sunday,  we  desired  to 
hasten  away.  To  effect  this,  arrangements  were  be^n  on  Sat- 
urday afternoon,  and  completed  early  on  Monday  njoraing. 

The  house  in  which  we  lodged  was  not  far  fiom  the  middle 
of  the  city,  towards  the  southwest.  It  was  one  of  the  better 
class,  two  stories  high ;  and  furnished  in  some  of  the  rooms 
with  glazed  windows,  in  others  not.  Here,  as  in  Smyrna, 
Beirlit,  and  other  oriental  commercial  cities,  the  family  occupied 
the  upper  floor  ;  while  the  rooms  below  serve  as  stables  and 
storehouses.  The  house,  as  usual,  enclosed  a  court  ;  small  on 
the  ground,  but  iaiger  above  as  a  sort  of  terrace,  A  broad  stair- 
case of  stone  came  up  in  the  middle  of  this  terrace ;  with  a  thin 
breastwork  around  it  above,  decorated  with  pots  of  flowers. 
The  floor  of  the  terrace  tvas  of  stucco,  laid  with  pebbles  of 
different  colours,  arrangcul  in  ornamental  figures.  The  principal 
rooms  were  at  the  four  corners,  with  smaller  rooms  and  ofScea 
between.  At  the  west  end,  the  space  between  the  corner  rooms 
was  covered  by  the  roof,  with  windows  looking  out  upon  the 
Mediterranean  and  Carmel ;  but  on  the  inside  not  enclosed.  It 
afforded  a  pleasant  retreat ;  and  I  gazed  here  many  times  upon 
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the  blue  waters  of  the  gea  and  bay ;  upon  the  long  ridge  of 
Carmel  rising  suddenly  from  the  waves,  with  the  convent  and 
church  upon  its  extremity  ;  as  also  upon  Haifa,  at  the  base  of 
Carmel,  and  rising  along  the  foot  of  its  slope.  According  to  the 
custom  of  the  country,  we  set  up  our  own  bedB  in  the  room 
assigned  to  ua. 

Our  boat's  family  consisted  of  his  widowed  mother,  a  younger 
brother,  and  two  sisters,  all  unmarried.  An  older  sister  is  the 
wife  of  the  British  consul  at  Yfifa.  Both  the  sons  had  been 
educated  at  the  seminary  connected  with  the  mission  at  Bei- 
rflt ;  and  the  youngest  sister  had  likewise  just  completed  the 
fuU  course  in  the  female  school  of  the  same  mission.  They  all 
(except  the  mother)  spoke  English  to  some  extent ;  and  ex- 
hibited the  intelligence  and  enae  acquired  by  mingling  in  good 
society.  They  were  originally  of  the  Greek  church,  and  from 
Beirdt ;  but  were  now  Protestants.  The  youngest  sister,  in  her 
desire  to  impart  the  good  which  she  had  herself  received,  had 
opened  a  small  school  for  young  girla  ;  in  which,  at  first,  the 
teaching  did  not  go  far  beyond  knitting,  sewing,  and  reading. 
Yet  even  these  humble  efforts  had  been  publicly  denounced  in 
the  Greek  churches ;  though  only  two  pupils  had  been  taken 
away. — The  family  lived  with  simplicity  and  good  taste.  The 
parlour  table  exhibited  quite  a  show  of  good  Enghsh  books. 
The  meals  were  served  in  Frank  style  ;  possibly  in  part  on  our 
account ;  and  the  females  all  partook  with  us.  Our  host  was 
turning  his  attention  to  commercial  pursuits  ;  and  manifested 
an  inteUigcut  acquaintance  with  the  public  afEairs  of  his  own 
and  other  couatries. 

We  had  heie  a  pleasant  and  quiet  Sabbath.  The  weather 
could  not  be  finet ;  and  the  beauty  of  Carmel  etood  forth  re- 
vealed. Many  of  the  leading  inhabitants,  friends  of  the  family, 
called  ;  and  my  companion  found  many  opportunities  for  reli- 
gious conversation. 

Early  on  Monday  monang  our  friend  took  me  to  the  flat 
roof  of  the  house,  which  affoiSs  a  view  of  'Akka  and  the  region 
around  it.  On  the  south,  at  tlie  distance  of  eight  or  ten  miles, 
is  Carmel  with  its  long  level  ridge ;  on  the  east  the  lulls  and 
mountains  of  Galilee  at  nearly  a  liko  distance  ;  the  intervening 
great  and  fertile  plain  stretches  away  in  the  north  to  Efis  en- 
K&kArah  ;  beyond  which  we  could  see  the  White  cape,  Rfis  el- 
Abyad,  running  down  to  the  sea.  On  the  right,  and  south  of  the 
ridge  of  en-N5^karah,  the  great  chasm  of  Wady  el-KOm  was 
seen  breaking  down  through  the  mountains  to  the  plain.  Still 
south  of  this,  on  the  northern  side  of  a  deep  and  shorter  val- 
ley, Wady  Jedin,  a  ruined  fortress  was  conspicuous,  KQ'lat 
Jedin ;  apparently  the  Castellvm  Indi  of , the  Teutonic  knights.' 

'  Brocardus  C  i.    So  Mariti.  U,  p.  111. 
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The  Sahil,  or  plain  itself,  teems  witli  fertility,  wherever  tilled  ; 
and  yields  the  finest  grain  and  most  delicious  fruits.  Cotton 
has  also  long  heen  cultivated.'  But,  like  the  adjacent  though 
smaller  plain  of  Esdraelon,  it  lies  in  great  part  neglected.  Yet 
there  are  here  more  villages.' 

'Akka  itself  is  little  more  than  a  fortress  in  the  sea.  The 
plain  here  throws  out  a  low  triangular  projection,  forming  the 
northern  limit  of  the  great  bay  ;  and  this  is  covered  by  the  city. 
From  the  southwestern  extremity  the  remains  of  a  former  mole 
run  out  towards  the  coast ;  and  here  was  the  ancient  harbour. 
It  is  now  shallow  and  unsafe  ;  and  vessels  usually  lie  in  the  road 
of  Haifa  opposite,  under  Garmel,  Massive  fortifications  guard  the 
city  towards  the  sea  on  both  sides.  The  thick  walls  and  bas- 
tions might  furnish  a  noble  promenade  ;  but  it  is  not  open  to 
the  public.  In  the  northeast  corner  an  old  castle  was  still  in 
ruins  from  the  bombardment  of  1840.  On  the  land  side  there 
is  a  double  rampart ;  of  which  the  exterior  one  was  constructed 
by  Jezzftr  Pasha,  after  the  retreat  of  the  French  in  1799.*  The 
low  broad  hill  on  the  east  of  the  city,  which  was  on  our  r^ht  as 
we  approached,  seems  to  have  been  the  Turon  of  the  crusaders  ; 
on  which  king  Guido  of  Jerusalem  pitched  his  camp  during  the 
siege  of  'Akka  ;'  and  where  too  the  French  in  1799  erected  their 
batteries. 

The  streets  of  'Akka  are  much  wider  than  those  of  Beirflt ; 
and  the  town  more  open.  The  court  of  the  great  mosk  built  by 
Jezz4r,  looked  pleasant  with  its  trees  and  fountains,  as  we  passed 
by.  An  aqueduct  from  the  northeast,  built  originally  also  by 
JezzSr,  usually  supplies  the  city  with  water ;  but  it  was  now 
out  of  repair,  and  water  was  brought  in  from  a  fountain  a  mile 
distant. 

I'  was  disappointed  in  the  extent  of  'Akka.  The  area  on 
which  it  stands  is  small.  The  present  population,  according  to 
our  host,  is  reckoned  at  only  5000  souls  ;  although  .the  census 
gives  3171,  as  the  number  of  males.  Of  these  there  are  2378 
Muslims  and  Druzes  ;  and  793  Christians  and  Jews. 

'Akka  at  the  present  day  is  the  seat  of  a  Turkish  Pasha  ; 
whose  jurisdiction  extends  over  the  districts  of  the  Sahil,  the 
Jebel,  the  Shaghftr,  Shefa  'Omar,  Safed,  Tiberias,  Nazareth,  and 
Atlit  and  Haifa,  'The  chief  exports  are  grain  and  cotton.  The 
place  is  -visited  by  French,  Italian,  and  Austrian  vessels  ;  but  by 
few  &om  Great  Britain,"     VesBels  of  much  size  anchor  at  Haife. 

'  Sundja  mentions,  that  in  his  day  (1611)        •  Marmonfe  Voyage,  etc.  IIL  p.  79. 
cotton  grew  "  abnndantly  in  tlie  country         *  G.  de  Viniaauf  I,  Efi,  32  ;    in  Bohn's 
adjoining;    p.  160,  ChronidBB  of  the  Crusades,  pp.  10+,  "2, 

Along  tliiB  plain  lies  the  great  Dortiiem    For  other  names  of  this  Mil,  eea  Wilken 
road  to  Tyt6,  Sidon,  and  Bairilt,     I  sob-     Gesch.  d.  Kreozz.  IV.  p-  255.  n, 
^oin  an  Itinerury  of  the  ronta  between        '  Bowring's  Report  on  the  Commeiwal 
Akka  aiid  Tyre  by  Capt  Nawbold.     See     StaUatics  ofSyria,  pp.  63,  68. 
Mote  II,  end  of  the  voliiie.  J  »>  fi-      . 
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We  were  indebted  to  Mr  JemsLl  for  a  document  g:i™ig  the 
statisticB  of  the  province  of  'Akka,  viz.  its  population,  yokes  of 
oxen,  villages,  taxes  in  money  and  produce,  its  productions,  and 
the  number  of  moaks,  churches,  and  synagogues.  This  docu- 
ment is  given  in  full  at  the  end  of  the  volume. ' 

This  city  is  the  Accfio  of  the  Old  Testament ;  from  which 
Asher  did  not  drive  out  the  Canaanites.'  It  vrould  hence 
appear  to  have  lain  in  the  territory  of  that  tribe  ;  although  not 
mentioned  in  the  distribution  of  Joshua.'  Afterwards  it  took 
the  name  of  Ptolemats,  probably  from  one  of  the  earlier  Ptolemys 
of  Egypt ;  though  the  occasion  is  unknown.  It  is  referred  to 
in  the  New  Testament,  as  visited  hy  Paul  on  his  way  to  Jerusa- 
lem.' Several  times  it  is  mentioned  as  Ptolemais  in  the  books 
of  the  Maccabees ;'  and  also  frecLuently  by  Josephus,  who  cor- 
rectly describes  its  position,  and  assigns  it  to  Galilee.*  Strabo 
speaks  of  it  as  a  great  city  ;  of  which  the  Fendans  availed  them- 
selves as  a  point  from  which  to  attack  Egypt.'  By  Phny  it  is 
called  a  colony  of  the  emperor  Claudius  ;  and  it  bears  the  same 
appellation  on  coins.'  In  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era,  it  is  mentioned  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome  ;'  and  was  the  seat 
of  a  Christian  bishopric.  This  latter,  however,  seems  to  have 
possessed  no  extensive  influence  ;  since  no  historical  notice  of  it  ■ 
has  come  down  to  us,  except  the  names  of  five  or  six  of  the 
incumbents  ;  and  that  only  in  the  s^natures  of  councils." 
Upon  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Khalif  Omar,  in  A.  D. 

637,  his  victorious  armies  followed  up  the  conquest  of  Pales- 
tine ;  and  after  the  surrender  of  Ciesarea,  the  other  cities,  in- 
cluding Ptolemais  or  'Akka,  yielded  without  resistance,  in  A.  D, 

638,  to  the  summons  of  the  invaders." 

Little  more  is  known  of  the  city  until  the  time  of  the  cru- 
sadee.  Among  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  its  Greek  appella- 
tion, as  in  so  many  other  instances,  was  forgotten  ;  and  AtabiMi 
writers  know  the  place  only  as  'Akka.  With  the  crusades 
began  a  comparatively  brief  but  palmy  period  of  prosperity  and 
renown.     The  first  host  of  pilgrims  in  1099,  in  their  haste  to 

'  See  Note  III,  end  of  Ihe  volmne.  '  Strabo  16,  2.  25.  p.  758. 

*  Jadg.  1,  81,  Heb.  "JB? ;  Sept.  'AKx<i ;  '  PW  ^-  N.  E.  17,  colenia  CUtudii 
ftlno  Gr.  •Ann,  Joa.  Ant  9.  14.  2.  Dioi  C<aaTii  PtoUmait,  qatt  quondam  An. 
Sic.  la.  93 1  LM.  A«,  PUn.  H.  N.  5.  17.  Comp,  B6.  B6.— For  tfie  coins,  Bee  ReUnd 
Sea  Ealandp.  534  ta.  P-  °^°-    EiirliBr  corns,  strack  under  Alox- 

1   T    I.    iQ   oj  ni       Ti.„  -  ■=  ander  the  Great,  see  in  Gesea  Monnnun. 

■  Joan.  19.  2i-al, — Jhe  name  is  now    du  „  non       j  t  i.    oc 

133,  for  1553,  Mio,  1,  10.  in  Am.  L  2 

*  AotiZl,  7.  >»  S«ctlienftmeainReland,p,E42,Comifc 

*  1  Maco.  10,  89.  66  aq.  11, 22.  24,  etc     le  Qnien  Orieos  Cbrist  III.  p.  7T5. 

S  TtaoB.  13, 24.  2S,  ete.  "  Gibbon,  Hietoijof  the  Decline  and  FaU 

<  Jos.  B.  J.  2.  10.  2.   ib.  2.  18.  S ;  also    of  the  Boman  Empire,  ch.  51. 
AntU  12. 8.  a,  ib.  1&  E.  1.  ib.  13. 4. 1, 2,  etc. 
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reach  the  Holy  City,  left  'Akka  as  well  as  other  cities  in  the 
hands  of  the  MusUma  aa  they  hurried  by ;  receiving  from  the 
governor  of  'Akka  a  pledge  to  surrender  to  them  the  city  when 
they  should  have  captured  Jerusalem,  unless  he  should  he  re- 
lieved.' This  promise  was  of  course  not  kept.  In  1103  king 
Baldwin  I,  with  an  army  of  Ave  thousand  men,  sat  down  before 
'Akka,  The  possession  of  the  place  was  regarded  by  the  Latins 
as  of  great  importance,  on  account  of  the  good  and  secure  har- 
bour ;  which  at  this  time  was  enclosed  by  the  walls  of  the  city." 
For  five  weeks  the  Christians  carried  on  a  vigorous  siege  ;  but 
drew  off  their  forces  on  the  arrival  of  a  fleet  from  Tyre  and 
Tripoly  for  the  relief  of  the  garrison.'  The  next  spring,  however, 
in  1104,  king  Baldwin  renewed  the  siege  with  the  aid  of  a 
Genoese  fleet  ;  and  pressed  it  with  such  vigour  and  success,  that 
after  twenty  days  the  city  was  delivered  over  to  the  Christians.* 

'Akka  speedily  became  to  the  crusaders,  next  to  Jerusalem, 
the  moat  important  city  of  the  Holy  Land  ;  and  ultimately  the 
residence  of  the  Christian  sovereigns.  To  its  port  came  the 
fleets  of  the  Pisans,  Genoese,  Venetians,  and  others,  laden  with 
crusaders  and  pilgrims,  and  also  with  stores,  wares,  and  merchan- 
dise.^ These  circumstances  account  for  the  massive  fortifica- 
tions and  the  numerous  palaces,  hospitals,  arsenals,  and  ware- 
houses, which  now  gave  strength  and  importance  to  the  city.  In 
1148  a  grand  council  assembled  here  to  deliberate  upon  the 
affairs  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem.  Three  sovereigns  took 
part  in  the  council ;  Conrad  III.  of  Hohenstaufen,  Louis  VII. 
of  France,  and  Baldwin  III.  of  Jerusalem  ;  besides  many  prin- 
ces and  barons,  spiritual  and  temporal,  including  the  Grand 
Masters  of  the  two  great  orders  of  Templars  and  Hospitalers.' 
Yet  with  aU  its  wealth  and  splendour  and  might,  the  accumu- 
lated results  of  more  than  fourscore  years  of  prosperity,  'Akka, 
in  1187,  two  days  after  the  disastrous  battle  of  Hattin,  surren- 
dered without  resistance  on  the  approach  of  Saladin.  The  booty 
was  immense.' 

But  the  possession  of  'Akka,  as  the  entrance  and  key  of 
Syria,  was  too  essential  to  the  Christians,  for  them  to  suff'er  it  to 
remain  long  in  the  hands  of  the  infidels,  without  an  effort  to 
recover  it.  Near  the  end  of  August,  1189,  king  Guide,  with  a 
force  not  exceeding  ten  thousand  men,  pitched  his  camp  upon 
the  hill  Turon  on  (he  east  side  of  'Akka.  The  city,  which  in 
•  Kaim,  de  Ag.  in  Gesta  Dei,  p.  1T3,  *  FulohBr.  Cam.  c  SO.  Alb.  Aq,  9.  27- 
Wllken,  I  p.  267  sq.  29,     Will  Tjr.    10.  28.      Wilken  n.  p. 

i^uloher,  Canj.  c.  30,  "nobia  TaWe    195  »q. 
neceMann,  quoniam  inest  ei  portna  adeo        »  Comp.  Benj.  of  Tud.  I.  63  »q. 
utilis,  nt  mt™  m(EnU  Beou™  naves  quam         '  See  a  lirt  of  those  preseDt,  Will  Tyr, 
plunmaa  aane  concipere  Taleat"  16.  1.     Wilken  lU.  i.  p.  236.  n. 

liulcher.  Csni.  c,  23.  Albert.  Aqnem.  '  Bohsed.  Vita  Salad,  p.  71.  Geof.  Vinl- 
«.  18.    Wilten  IL  p.  194.  g^uf  I.  B,  6.    Wilken  lU.  IL  p.  31)2. 
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the  mean  time  Saladin  had  taken  the  utmoat  pains  to  fortify,  was 
immediately  inyeetcd  ;  while  a  Piaan  fleet  shut  it  in  also  by 
eea.  Saladin,  who  waa  occupied  with  the  siege  of  Kal'at  esh- 
Shflkif  (Belfort),  hastened  to  the  relief  of  'Akka ;  but  could 
only  hover  upon  the  outskirts  of  the  Christian  host.  The  siege 
continued  with  vnriable  fortunes  ;  until  after  almost  two  years, 
the  arrival  of  Philip  Augustus,  king  of  France,  in  April,  1191, 
and  of  Kichard  of  England  in  the  June  following,  with  fresh 
forces,  inspired  the  besiegers  with  new  confidence,  and  filled  the 
besieged  with  despondency.  On  the  12th  of  July,  'Akka  was 
again  delivered  over  to  the  Christians,  with  all  its  treasures  of 
gold  and  silver,  its  stores  of  arms  and  provisions,  and  all  the 
vessels  of  war  and  merchantmen  lying  in  its  port.' 

The  city  now  remained  for  a  century  in  the  possession  of  the 
Christians.  It  suffered  greatly  from  an  earthquake  in  May, 
1202  ;*  and  became  in  1229  the  chief  seat  of  the  kingdom  of 
Jeruaalem  and  the  rendezvous  of  the  cruaaders."  Along  with 
the  court  followed  also  the  great  orders  of  the  knights  ;  and  'Akka 
became  henceforth  the  head-quarters  of  the  order  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem,  of  the  Templars,  and  of  the  Teutonic  knights.  The 
former  took  now  the  style  of  St.  John  of  'Akka  ;  which,  in  the 
French  orthography,  ^S"*.  Jean  d'Acre,  became  the  current  appel- 
lation of  the  city  in  the  European  world.*  The  Teutonic  knights 
acquired  extensive  lands  and  many  fortresses  in  the  mountainous 
districts  in  the  northeast  of  'Akka  ;  some  of  which  may  be  re- 
cognised at  the  present  day.' 

The  early  religious  zeal  of  the  crusaders,  had  long  since  de- 
generated into  what  was  httle  more  than  political  and  personal 
ambition  ;  and  'Akka,  as  the  place  where  the  varying  interests 
of  different  sects,  orders,  and  nations,  were  all  concentrated, 
became  the  scene  of  bitter  strife  and  open  feuds.  Between  the 
Pisans  and  Glenoese  in  1192,  and  between  the  latter  and  the 
Venetians  in  1256,  disputes  ran  so  high  as  to  result  in  bloody 
warfare.'  The  great  orders  of  the  Hospitalers  and  Templars  were 
ever  at  variance  ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  personal  enmities  and 
intrigues  existing  among  the  princes  and  nobles  of  every  name. 
The  Christian  inhabitants  of  the  city,  generally,  had  likewise 
acquired  the  iinenviahle  renown  of  deahng  more  favourably  with 
the  SaracraiB  than  with  their  Christian  brethren  ;  of  being 
given  over  to  falsehood  and  wickedness  ;  aiid  of  habitually  prac- 

'  See  tho  history  of  this  nege,  and  (be  the  old  German  poem   "  Freydant,"  »> 

aHtllorit!B«,  in  Wiltan  IV.  pp.  258-867.  quoted  by  Wilken,  VI.  p.  B15.     Benjamin 

'  Wlfceo  VI.  p.  8.  of  Tadela  already  wrote  ••tpS,  ihaagh 

'  Wilken  VI  p.  616.  T^tli  a  -maag  Hebrew   letter;    Adieus 

'  The  cmsaderB  Bpptar  early  to  haTs  g^it.  L  p  6-5;  Heb.  p.  31. 
oom^ted  the  Arabic  form   'Akka    into        .  Rjtjjr  Enit,  XVI.  t  p.  782. 
Aekar;  or,  ««  writteainFrench,  Jcrt  Sea        <  wilkeo.  IV.  p.  478,  VII.  p. 396. 
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tising  deceit,  fraud  and  treachery.'  Along  with  all  these  evilB, 
the  increase  of  wealth,  splendour,  and  luxury,  was  enormous. 
The  city  was  the  centre  of  intercouree  between  the  cast  and  the 
west ;  wealthy  nobles  from  the  other  cities  of  Syria  and  from 
Europe  took  up  here  then-  abode ;  merchants  of  all  countries, 
from  the  west  and  from  the  east,  established  themselves  in 
'Akka,  and  filled  their  warehouses  with  the  products  of  every 
clime  ;  and  all  external  circumstances  testified  to  the  activity, 
the  extent,  and  the  prosperity  of  commercial  enterprise. 

Such  was  'Akka,  when,  on  the  5th  of  April,  1291,  the  Sul- 
tan Melek  el-Ashraf,  the  son  of  Kallwftn,  with  an  immense  host 
of  Saracen  warriors,  sat  down  to  invest  it,'  After  various  con- 
flicts and  impetuous  assaults  of  the  besiegers,  and  a  brave,  but 
not  united  defence  on  the  part  of  the  besieged,  the  city  was  at 
lengtli  taken  by  storm  on  the  18th  of  May.  The  Christian 
inhabitants  in  great  numbers,  were  treacherously  massacred  ;  the 
place  after  being  given  over  to  plunder,  was  set  on  fire  in  every 
part ;  the  walls,  the  churches,  and  the  strong  palaces,  were  de- 
molished ;  and  the  whole  city  was  levelled  to  the  ground.'  The 
crusaders  immediately  withdrew  from  all  the  other  cities ;  and 
such  was  the  end  of  the  Christian  dominion  in  Palestine. 

Fifty  years  later,  Ludolf  von  Suchem  tells  us,  that  the  work 
of  demolition  was  continued  through  many  years  ;  and  was  not  so 
complete,  but  that  the  churches,  walls,  towers,  and  palaces,  might 
under  better  fortunes  be  again  restored.  In  his  day,  'Akka  was 
still  empty  and  desolate.  The  place  swarmed  with  doves  and 
partridges.  About  sixty  Saracens  still  lingered  there,  to  guard 
the  place  and  the  port ;  who  got  their  living  from  these  birds 
and  from  the  culture  of  silk.* 

Other  travellers  of  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth 
centuries,  appear  not  to  have  visited  'Akka ;  and  those  who 
mention  it,  speak  of  it  only  from  hearsay,  or  as  seen  from  the 
vessel  as  they  sailed  by;'  Sandys,  in  1611,  was  four  da^  at 
'Akka  ;  and  speaks  of  the  remains  as  still  exhibiting  the  utmost 
massiveness  and  strength,'  Only  two  or  three  hundred  inhabi- 
tants dwelt  among  the  ruins.  There  were  also  Frank  merchants, 
dwelling  in  a  strong  square  cave,  and  freighting  their  ships  with 

'  WlUtwi  VL  p.  6iS,  under  IhoM  diTera  secret  posterns.     Ton 

'  WilkeoVII.  p.  T86,  would  thiok  bj  the  rQines,  that  fte  city 

i^'^S  ^^  PP"  '^*-^T0.  rather  conEisted  wboliy  of  ilivera  conjojn- 

Ludolf  d«  Snoh.  0.  28.  Jng  caatlea,  tli«Q  snj  w«y  mixed  with  pri- 

So  BrejiBiibach  (U83)  in  Beywib.  p.  vute  dwetlings;  .  .  .  the  b^:«  wslta  »nd 

118;  Zuallart  (ISSSJ  V,  o,  8;  Cotovicos  uchas  tomed  topsie-turvy,  and  Ijing  aks 

^   .V  ^j  '?^  TOoksnpon  the  tonndatw*."— fendj»  reFera 

■    Sandys  TraveU,  pp.  159,  160:  "The  W  no  particnlar  rain,  except   "a  goodly 

MTkan  ahewi  that  the  body  hitOt  been  temple  "  of  the  HoepitafeM  new  the  eonth 

strong,  forOfied  with  bulwarks  and  towers ;  ude  of  the  city :  p,  160. 

lo  each  wall  a  ditcb,  lined  with  stone ;  and 
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cotton,  whict  grew  aTjundantly  ia  the  country  adjoining.  Eu- 
gene Bc^er  in  1645,  Doubdan  in  1652,  and  D'Arvieux  in  1658, 
aescribe  in  like  manner  tlio  desolation  of  'Akka ;  and  enter  into 
more  specifications.'  The  latter  speaks  of  the  place  as  a  vast 
heap  of  munificent  ruina,  partly  covered  by  the  sand  driven  up 
by  the  winds.'  There  were  many  large  and  fine  vaults,  which 
once  served  as  cisterns  or  as  magazines  ;  but  being  now  full  of 
stagnant  water,  they  added  to  the  unhealthiness  of  the  place. 
D'Arvieux  specifies  the  remains  of  five  structures  as  then  exist- 
ing, all  of  them  from  the  time  of  the  crusades  ;  viz,  the 
church  of  St.  Andrew,  the  Marine  arsenal,  the  hotel  of  the 
knights  Hospitalers,  the  palace  of  their  Grand  Master,  and  the 
church  of  St,  John  connected  with  it.'  The  Emir,  Fakhr  ed- 
Din,  had  erected  a  large  and  convenient  Khfin ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  had  filled  up  the  port,  as  in  the  case  of  Sidon  and 
other  cities,*  In  this  KhSn  the  Frank  merchants  were  now 
lodged ;  and  here,  in  July,  D'Arvieux  and  most  of  the  others 
fell  sick  of  fever  ;  which  he  ascribes  to  the  noxious  qualities  of 
the  atmosphere.' 

For  almost  another  century  the  leading  travellers  in  Pales- 
tine add  little  to  our  knowledge  of  'Akka  ;  as  Nan  in  1674, 
Maundrell  in  1697,  and  Pococke  in  1737.'  But  about  1749,  a 
new  era  began  for  the  desolated  city.  The  noted  Sheikh  Dhilher 
el-'Omar,  whose  history  has  been  glanced  at  in  a  former  volume 
of  this  work/  had  now  taken  possession  of  'Akka,  His  story  is 
told  with  some  fulness  by  Niebuhr,  and  especially  by  Volney.' 
He  was  master  of  Safed,  Tiberias,  and  all  Galilee ;  and  made 
'Akka  his  residence ;  professing  to  hold  all  as  a  fief  from  the 
Pasha  of  Sidon,*  yet  maintaining  himself  for  many  years  as  an  in- 
dependent chief,  against  the  attacks  and  intrigues  of  neighbouring 
Pashas  and  of  his  own  family.  The  walls  and  fortifications  were 
early  built  up  ;"  the  population  greatly  increased  ;"  the  admin- 
istration of  justice  was  praiseworthy  ;  '^   and  the  Sheikh  took 

'  Eng.  Knger,  La  Terrs  Salnla,  pp.  44-  '  Mariti  IL  p.  06. 

46.  Doubdan  p.  645  sq.    D'Arviens  M4-  "  Slephaa  Scliak  was  at  'Akka  in  1754. 

moiiea,  I.  p.  269  8q.  Dhaher  had  already  completed  hia  own 

'  lyAEviBQt  ib.  pp.  270,  279,  caatla,  on  Ihe  site  oT  the  hotel  of  the 

'  IfArviBU!:  ib.  pp.  273-276.  knights  of  St  John ;  and  the  wall  of  the 

*  D'Airieui  ib.  p,  278,  Mariti,  U.  p.  84:.  city  on  the  land-side ;  using  for  that  pur- 

'  D'Arvieui  ib.  p.  292.  pose  the  elones  of  one  of  the  old  charches. 

.'  Nan  VojagB,   E.  c.  19.     Manodrell  The  Sheikh  gave  Schnlr  letter"  to  twn  of 

nndar    Maich    2lBt,   "Besidet    a    largo  his  sons,  then  govemora  in  Tiberias  and 

Ehln,  in  which  the  French  factor*  hare  Safed.    See  Schnli  Leitnngsn  etc   V.  pp- 

talsD  np  thrar  qnarteri,  and  a  mosque,  ISI,  1ST,  22T.    Paolue'  Sunrohing.  Th. 

and  a  few  poor  cottages,  ;oa  see  nothing  VII.  pp.  40,  45,  73. 

here  bnt  a  vast  and  qiacious  ruin,"    Po-  "  I  lind  no  estimate  of  the  popnladon  at 

oooke  IL  L  p.  51  aq.  this  period ;  hot  Niebnhr  says  that  "  the 

'  See  Vol.  II.  p.  393  sq.  bonses  are  here  high,  and  the  place  popa- 

'  Niebnhr  (1766)  Reisebesohr.  Ill  p.  Ions;"  ib.  p,  72. 

73  sq.  Tolney  (1783)  Voyage  o,  25.  Tom,  '      "  Mariti  ib.  p.  98. 

n,  p.  84  »q. 
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great  paina  to  revive  and  extend  commerce.  In  this  he  was 
6ucces8fu! ;  and  in  Mariti's  time  (1760),  consuls  from  several 
European  powers  had  been  established  at  'Akka.  One  of  the 
principal  exports  was  cotton.'  In  1775,  when  nearly  ninety 
years  old,  the  Sheikh  was  entrapped  and  slain  by  the  emissaries 
of  the  Sultan  ;  and  his  head  sent  to  Constantinople.  °  He  was 
succeeded  by  the  still  more  notorious  Ahmed,  sumamed  el- 
Jexzdr '  the  Butcher.' 

This  remarkable  and  ferocious  personage  was  a  native  of 
Bosnia.  "While  still  young,  he  sold  himself  to  a  slave-merchant 
in  Constantinople  ;  and,  being  purchased  by  'Aly  Bey  in  Egypt, 
he  rose  from  the  humble  lot  of  a  Memlflk  slave,  to  the  post  of 
governor  of  Cairo.'  Volney  relates,*  that  in  1773,  the  Emtr  of 
the  Druzes,  Yflsuf,  placed  Jezz^r,  a  creature  of  the  Turks,  in 
command  at  Beirftt.  He  first  took  possession  of  fifty  thousand 
piastres  belonging  to  the  Emir  ;  and  then  declared,  that  he  ac- 
knowledged no  superior  but  the  Sultan,  YHsuf  applied  to  the 
Pasha  of  Damascus  ;  who  disavowed  Jezzar,  but  did  not  dis- 
place him.  Piqued  at  this  neglect,  Ylisuf  now  made  common 
cause  with  Sheikh  Dhaher  of  'Akka  ;  and,  aided  by  a  Russian 
fleet,  they  made  a  successful  attack  upon  Beirflt.  JezzSr  was 
compelled  to  capitulate  ;  he  betook  himself  alone  to  Dhdher,  and 
followed  him  to  'Akka  ;  but  soon  escaped.  On  the  death  of 
Dhaher,  he  was  made  Pasha  of  'Akka  and  Sidon  ;  took  up  his 
residence  in  the  former  city  ;  and  was  for  some  years  occupied 
in  subduing  and  destroying  the  sons  of  DhSher,  and  securing  for 
himself  their  territories.'  In  Volney's  time,  1785,  his  Pashalik 
embraced  the  whole  coiantry  between  the  Nahr  el-Kelb  and 
Cffisarea  along  the  coast ;  extending  inland  to  Anti-Lebanon  and 
the  upper  Jordan  ;  and  including  also  Ba'alhek.' 

At  this  time  'Akka  had  become  one  of  the  chief  cities  along 
the  coast.  The  Pasha  had  already  erected  his  splendid  mosk, 
the  covered  bazaar  or  market,  and  the  fine  aqueduct  bringing 
water  across  the  plain  from  the  northeast,  with  its  noble  foun- 
tains. In  all  these  and  other  works,  Jezzir  was  bis  own  engi- 
neer and  architect  ;  himself  directing  and  superintending  their 
progress.  The  fortifications,  though  built  with  great  care,  were 
of  little  value.'  In  like  manner,  Brown  in  1797,  describes  the 
wall  as  "of  very  moderate  strength;"  while  the  arbitrary 
caprices  of  Jezzar  had  injured  commerce  and  agriculture  ;  so 
that  his  chief  source  of  revenue  and  wealth  was  now  the  district 


'  Mariti  ib.  p.  102  jq.  Clarke's  Travels  in  the  H0I7  Laud,  Lond. 

,  Niebnhr  ib.  p.  76.     Volnej  11),  p,  120.     1812,  *to.  c  12.  pp.  364,  365. 


'  These  particulars  are  slated  by  Dr  E, 
D.  C^rke  on  the  anthority  of  JezzSi  him- 
self. How  far  they  accord  with  eiact 
Terity,  is  another  question.       See  E.  D. 

Vol.  III.— 9 


'  Volney,  ih.  11.  p,  125. 

■  Volney,  ib,  H.  p.  164  Bq. 

'  Volney,  ib.  II.  p.  209  sq. 
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of  Damascus.  In  1791  he  had  quarrelled  with  the  French  fac- 
tories at  'Alika,  Sidon,  and  Beirut ;  and  expelled  the  merchants 
from  his  territories  on  three  days'  notice.  He  had  early  con- 
ceived an  enmity  gainst  that  nation  ;  which  the  events  of  his 
subsequent  history  did  not  tend  to  allay.' 

Such  was  the  general  position  of  'Akka,  when  on  the  20th 
of  March,  1799,  it  was  invested  by  the  French  army  under 
Bonaparte.  The  English  admiral,  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  had  ar- 
rived two  days  before,  with  two  ships  of  war  ;  and  had  aided  Jez- 
z^r  hastily  to  put  the  fortifications  in  a  slate  of  preparation  for 
an  attack,  A  fleet  of  transports,  bringing  stores  and  heavy 
ordnance  from  Alexandria  for  the  French,  had  been  captured  by 
the  English  ;  and  were  now  turned  against  the  invaders.  A^ 
this  celebrated  siege  is  a  matter  of  recent  history,  we  need  here 
only  remark,  that  after  eight  deadly  assaults,  in  which  the 
French  were  repulsed  by  Arab  valour  aided  by  English  skill ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  intermediate  victory  of  Mount  Tabor  ; 
the  invaders  after  sixty  days  gave  up  the  siege  on  the  20th  of 
May,  and  commenced  their  retreat.  Here  first  waned  the  star 
of  Napoleon's  fortunes.' 

The  fortiiications  of  'Akka  were  afterwards  strengthened  by  a 
second  rampart  and  ditch  on  the  land  side.'  JezzSr  died  in  May, 
1804,  after  an  illness  of  nine  months,  in  the  seventy-fifth  year 
of  his  age,  and  thirtieth  of  his  rule  as  Pasha.*  His  cruelty 
and  atrocities  bring  vividly  to  mind  the  like  characteristics  of 
the  first  Herod  ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  two  such  monsters 
in  human  form  should  die  in  their  beds,  and-  not  be  cut  off  by 
the  vengeance  of  their  outraged  subjects.  According  to  Dr 
Clarke,  Jezzdr  was  his  own  "  minister,  treasurer,  and  secretary  ; 
and  not  unfreqnently  both  judge  and  executioner  in  the  same 
instant."  Of  his  attendants,  "  some  were  without  a  nose  ; 
others  without  an  arm,  with  one  ear  only,  or  one  eye  ;  marked 
men,  as  he  termed  them,"  =  As  late  as  1815,  it  was  not  un- 
common to  meet  in  the  streets  of  'Akka  men  who  had  been  de- 
prived hy  Jezzar  of  an  eye,  an  ear,  or  part  of  the  nose.^  On 
one  occasion,  he  put  to  death  seven  of  his  wives  with  his  own 
hand.' 

The  successor  of  Jezzar  was  lama'il ;  and  he  again  after  a 
few  years  was  succeeded  by  Suleimfln  ;  under  whose  peaceful 
rule  the  city  and  district  recovered  their  prosperity.'     Such  is 

>  Brown's  TrflTela.  a  23.  pp.  366-370.  '  E.  D.  Clarke's  Travels  in  the  Holy 

•  Thiers  Hist,  de  la  R^olalion,   X.   pp.     Land,  4to.  p.  362  sq, 

402-410.  Sir  Walter  Scotl'e  Life  of  Na-  '  Tomer'B  Tour  in  the  Levant^  II.  p. 
poleon,  1.0.29.  lU. 

•  Marmoiit,  III  p.  79.    Irby  and  Man- 
gles, p.  195.  [GO.] 

•  Buetingliiim,  Palest,  4to.  p.  80. 
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the  general  testimony  of  travellers  at  this  period  ;  who,  however, 
differ  greatly  in  their  estimates  of  the  population.'  In  1820, 
Abdaliah  became  Paeha  of  'Akka  ;  but  soon  fell  into  strife  with 
the  Porte  and  the  neighbouring  Pashaa ;  and  was  besieged  for  nine 
months  in.  vain.'  He  at  last  made  his  peace  through  the  me- 
diation of  Muhammed  'Aly  of  Egypt,  In  1829  he  had  become 
jealous  of  this  powerful  neighbour  ; '  and  was  mating  every 
preparation  for  a  vigorous  defence.'  Nor  were  hia  fears  ground- 
less ;  for  on  the  27th  of  November,  1831,  Ibrahim  Pasha  with 
an  Egyptian  army  sat  down  before  'Akka.  Without  engineers 
to  carry  on  the  siege  in  that  scientific  manner,  which  ensures 
success  within  a  certain  number  of  weeks  or  days,  Ibrahim 
occupied  the  time  in  a  furious  bombardment.  More  than  thirty- 
five  thousand  shells  were  thrown  into  the  town  ;  not  a  habitation 
eacapecl  uninjured  ;  and  whole  streets  were  blocked  up  with  half- 
demoKshed  houses.  Yet  no  breach  was  made  in  the  walls  ;  and 
the  ramparts  remained  with  little  damage,  and  almost  untouched. 
Wearied  at  the  delay  and  loss  of  time,  as  also  at  this  waste  of 
munitions  without  result,  Muhammed  'Aly  sent  to  the  siege  a 
Neapolitan  engineer  wlio  was  in  Egypt,  named  Eosct.  He  set 
on  foot  regular  approaches  ;  and  at  the  end  of  fifteen^ays,  the 
city  was  taken.  Marmont  remarks,  that  the  same  result  would 
probably  have  been  gained  at  the  outset,  had  the  attack  been  at 
first  directed  by  skilful  engineers.  As  it  was,  the  siege  continued 
six  months  ;  the  city  having  been  taken  by  storm  on  the  27th 
of  May  1832.  It  was  given  over  to  pUlage,  and  the  place  was 
left  a  shapeless  mass  of  ruins.' 

Yet  by  reason  of  that  tenacity  of  habit  or  affection,  with 
which  orientals  cling  to  their  hearths  and  homes,  'Akka  speedily, 
though  partially,  recovered  from  its  overthrow ;  the  walls  and  for- 
tifications were  renewed  ; '  the  streets  and  dwellings  reappeared  ; 
and  commerce  once  more  revived.'  But  again,  in  the  autumn 
of  1840,  the  city  was  subjected  to  bombardment  by  the  com- 
bined fleets  of  England,  Austria,  and  Turkey  ;  and  on  the  3d 
of  November  the  explosion  of  the  powder  magazine  destroyed 
in  a  moment  more  than  two  thousand  Egyptian  soldiers,  and 
put  an  end  to  the  contest.  The  remnant  of  the  Egyptian  troops 
retired  from  'Akka  during  the  next  night.'     The  bouses  and 

'  In  1815,  Turner  ^res  the  population  '  G.  Robineon'B  Travels,  I.  p.  197. 
at  (Vom  leven  to  eiijkl  thonaand  ;  n.  p.  '  See  generally,  Hogg's  Visit  ete.  II.  p. 
111.  In  the  same  year  O.  v.  Eiclifer states  159  sq.  Marmont  Voyage  III.  p.  84  sq  — 
the  nnmber  at  15,000 ;  p.  68,  Mr  Connor,  Tlie  Egyptian  bulletin  on  the  occasion,  sea 
in  1820,  specifies  10,000;  aee  Jowett'a  in  Hogg,  L  p.  153  sq. 
Chr.  Hewarches  p.  428.  Barggren,  in  1831,  •  Marmont  ib.  p.  79.  Bowring'a  Ee- 
Bgain  hiis  15,000  ;  Reisen  II.  p.  225.  The     port,  p.  28. 

account  of  Turner  is  probably  nearest  the         '  Bowring's  Baport,  pp.  52,  Sa 
tm«i-  •  Nautical  Magazine,  Jan.  1841.     Wil- 

ConYersations-Leiieon  det  Gegenw.  son,  Luids  of  the  Bible,  II.  p.  23G.  Dor- 
1839,  art  Ibrahim  Pasha.  bin'a  Obserratioiu  in  the  East,  U.  p,  39. 
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other  buildings  of  the  citj-  suffered  of  course  great  i 

and  in  1843  many  workmen  were  employed  in  repairing  them, 

as  well  as  the  fortifications,  under  the   direction  of  Turkish 


These  efforts  have  heen  in  the  main  successful ;  and  'Akka, 
as  we  saw  it,  tears  few  traees  of  having  been  a  desolated  city ; 
at  least  not  more  than  the  other  cities  of  the  country,  among 
which  it  is  still  the  strongest.  Yet  among  the  many  devasta- 
tions and  renovations  which  the  place  has  undergone,  it  is  easy 
to  conceive,  that  the  remains  of  edifices  from  the  times  of  the 
crusades  should  have  become  less  and  less  distinct.  Of  the  five 
structures  of  which  D'Arvieux  speaks,'  a  French  traveller,  De 
Mas  Latrie,  who  in  1845  searched  here  expressly  for  the  monu- 
ments of  the  crusades,  found  only  three  ;  viz.  the  church  of  St. 
Andrew,  of  which,  however,  there  now  remains  only  a  small 
chapel  near  the  sea  ;  the  hotel  (HSpital)  of  the  knights  Hos- 
pitalers, now  the  military  hospital ;  and  the  church  of  St.  John,.* 
Many  fine  relics  of  an  earlier,  and  probably  of  Greek  and  Roman 
anticLuity,  are  seen  built  into  the  walls  of  public  edifices  and  other 
works  ;  consisting  of  the  shafts  and  capitals  of  granite  and  other 
columns,  fragments  of  antique  marble,  masses  of  the  verd  an- 
tique breccia,  and  of  Syenite.  But  the  splendid  columns  and 
marble  decorations  of  Jezz&r's  mosk,  and  of  hia  palace,  were 
brought  by  him  from  the  ruins  of  Cffisarea.* 

Haifa,  as  I  had  occasion  to  state  in  a  former  volume,  is 
the  Sycaminum  of  Greek  and  Roman  writers,*  This  is  ex- 
pressly affirmed  by  both  Jerome  and  Eusebius,  who  lived  in  the 
country  ;  the  latter  near  by  at  Csesarea  ;  and  the  authority  of 
these  fathers,  in  such  a  case,  is  too  great  to  be  called  in  question,' 
It  is  several  times  spoken  of  in  the  Tahnndic  writings  under 
both  names,'  The  traveller  Soewulf  mentions  it ;  as  also  B. 
Benjamin  and  R.  Parchi,'  In  A,  D,  1100,  Tancred  besieged  it, 
and  took  It  by  storm.'  Arabian  writers  also  often  speak  of  it.'" 
in  the  times  of  the  crusades,  it  was  sometimes  mistaken  for  the 
ancient  Porphyreon  ;"  which,  however,  as  we  have  seen,  was  at 
Keby  YUnas  between  Sidon  and  Beirlit, 

The  present  convent  on  Mount  Cabmel  is  an  edifice  of  quite 

'  Wllion  ib.  p.  236.  dem  pergentibus  super  mara  propter  mon- 

'  See  aboye,  p,  98.  tern  Cannelam,  £phe  ('H^)  dieitur," 

•  See  his  Letter  in  Archivca  dea  Mis-         '  Reland,  pp.  689,  819,  1024. 

lion*  Sciendf.  et  Lit.  Fevr.  1860,  p.  106.  '  SawulF,  Bohn's  edition,  p.  48.  Aster's 

Ritter  Erdk.  XVI.  i.  p.  736.  Be  j.  of  Tod.  L  p.  64.   II.  p.  429. 

•  Clarke's  Travels,  ib,  pp.  381,  882.  •  Alb,  Aquecs.  7,  22-26,  Wilkon  U.  pp. 
'  Sfaabo  IG.  2.  27.   Joa.  Ant.  la  12.8,  71,  72. 

Itin,  Antoniiu,  p.   149,   Itin,   Hieros,  p.  "  Edrisi  paT  Jaabert,  I.  p.  8*8.   Soiral- 

584,     See  VoL  IT.  p.  340.  [iil  194.1  tens  lod.  in  Vit.  Saladin,  act  Cludpha. 

•  Oiiomaet   art.    Japkic:    "Oppidum,  "  See  Will.  lyr.  9.  13.  JacdeVitr.  p 
Sycaiuiiium  nomiiie,  de  Csisarea  Ptolemai-  1067, 
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recent  date.  The  site  ia  very  conspicuous  ;  and  therefore  is 
most  probably  that  of  the  heathen  altar  where  Vespasian  sacri- 
ficed, and  the  priest  foretold  his  future  fortunes,'  The  mountain 
was  early  the  resort  of  hermits  dwelling  in  caves  and  grottos  ; 
many  of  which  are  stiU  extant.'  This  continued  in  the  time  of 
the  crusades.'  In  A.  D.  1180,  Phocas  speaks  of  the  ruins  of 
what  he  calls  a  lai^  monastery,  on  the  extreme  point  of  the 
promontory,  towards  the  sea.'  A  century  later,  when  Brocardus 
wrote,  the  order  of  Carmelites  occupied  the  mountain  ;  and 
ahout  1340,  in  the  time  of  Ludolf  von  Suchem,  they  had  on  it  a 
fine  claustrum  built  in  honour  of  the  virgin  ;  and  fifteen  claits- 
tra  in  the  Holy  Land  generally.^  In  the  days  of  Quaresmius, 
ahout  1620,  there  existed  upon  the  summit  of  the  mountain, 
only  the  ruins  of  a  large  church."  Thirty  or  forty  years  later, 
Doubdan  and  D'Arvieux  both  speak  of  the  massive  remains  as 
those  of  an  ancient  monastery  ;  '  which  the  former  refers  to 
Helena,  and  the  other  to  St.  Louis,  king  of  I'rance  ;  and  both 
with  equal  probability.^  At  this  time  the  monks  dwelt  in  ex- 
cavated grottos  ;  and  had  also  an  excavated  chapeL  AU  this, 
according  to  Mariti,  continued  in  the  same  state  in  1760.'  At 
some  later  time,  a  regular  convent  was  erected  ;  as  to  which  I 
find  no  historical  notice  ;  but  it  was  used  by  the  French  army 
in  1799  as  a  hospital ;  and  was  afterwards  desolated  by  the 
Turks.'  In  1821,  Abdallah,  Pasha  of  'Akka,  totally  destroyed 
this  building.'"  The  present  structure  has  been  since  erected  by 
the  persevering  efforts  of  a  single  monk.  The  history  of  the 
enterprise  ia  given  by  Schubert  and  WUson. ' ' 

■  Taoit,  Hist.  2.  78.   Sueton.  Vesp,  c  B.  '  Qnaresraina,  n.  p.  893.  b. 

'  In  Bome  of  these  Scholz  foaad  early  '  Donbdno,  p.  600,     D'Arvienx  Mfim. 

Greek  ioscriptioDS ;  whieli,  from  the  form  II.  p.  306. 

of  «ie  letters,  he  refers  to  the  early  centn-  '  Mariti  Voyage.  11.  pp.  126, 130.     Po- 

ries  of  the  Christian  era ;  Kaise,  pp.  161-  oocke,  II.  i.  p.  68. 

164.  •  Turner,  U.  p,  117.     0.  v.  Eiohter,  p. 

'  Jac.  de  Vitr.  c  E2.  p.  1076,    '  66.    Wilson,  I,  p.  244. 

*  Phocas  In  L.  Allat.  SjTnmikta,  p.  45.  ■"  Docnment  In  Wilaon,  II.  p.  244. 

'■  BrooarduB,  c  10.   Ludolf  de  Snoh.  c.  "  Scbnbert,  IIT.  -  "'f 
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SECTION  III. 


PROM   'AKEA   through   GALILEE   AND   8AMAEIA   TO  JERUSALEM. 


^,  April  19tk.  Having  this  morning  succeeded  in 
hiring  a  horse,  and  our  host  haying  obtained  for  us  a  Buyu- 
Tiildy  from  the  Paaha,  we  left  the  gate  of  'Akka  at  10.20,  set- 
ting our  faces  again  towards  Galilee,  and  intending  to  proceed  by 
the  route  of  Wady  'Abilin. 

Our  road  for  half  an  hour  was  the  same  by  which  we  had 
approached  the  city  on  Saturday.  Here  a  fork  went  off  in  a 
more  southeasterly  direction,  which  we  took.  It  led  us  at  once 
into  a  low,  broad,  miry  tract,  which  had  quite  recently  been  a 
wide  marsh  ;  but  was  now  dry  enough  in  most  places  to  sustain 
the  horses.  Earlier  in  the  season  tb's  part  of  the  road  must  be 
impassable.  The  path  even  now  was  blind  ;  and  we  lost  twenty- 
five  minutes  in  seeking  for  it,  and  in  waiting  for  our  muleteers ; 
■who  seemed  ever  to  have  a  special  &culty  for  taking  the  wron'g 
road.  Through  this  low  tract  passes  the  water-bed  of  Wady 
Sha'ab  or  HaUazQn,  on  its  way  to  unite  with  the  river  Na'm&n 
near  the  mouth  of  the  latter. 

Beyond  this  depression  in  the  plain,  we  soon  came  to  rich 
pastures  ;  where  many  cavalry  horses  were  tethered  out  to  graze, 
watched  by  soldiers,  whose  tents  were  near  at  hand.  Large 
numbere  of  camels  were  also  feeding.  In  one  place  the  soldiers 
were  regularly  mowing  and  making  hay  ;  the  only  time  that  I 
saw  this  process  in  Palestine.  The  hay,  when  dry,  was  twisted 
into  ropes  for  easier  transportation.  Then  followed,  nearer  the 
mountains,  fields  covered  with  splendid  crops  of  wheat  and 
barley  ;  the  latter  in  tie  ear.  As  we  rode  along,  a  lull  with 
two  sharp  points  rose  apparently  directly  in  front  of  the  gap, 
which  comes  from  the  plain  of  Efimeh  ;  and  it  was  difficult  to 
tell  on  which  side  of  it  the  valley  actually  descends.  As  we 
advanced,  however,  we  could  see  the  gap  on  the  south  side  of 
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the  hill ;  on  which  side  also  the  Damascus  road  passes  up.  We 
came  at  length  to  the  northern  foot  of  Tell  KiBon  ;  which  we 
had  seen  at  a  distance  on  Saturday.  Here  waa  a  well  or  foun- 
tain, with  a  low  building  over  it ;  but  no  water.  Two  men  were 
asleep  on  the  top  ;  one  of  whom,  from  Tilmrah,  we  engaged  aa 
a  guide.  He  proved  to  be  the  best  we  had  yet  found.  We 
reached  the  summit  of  the  TeU  at  12.30  ;  the  muleteers  having 
been  sent  forward  to  await  us  at  Kefr  Menda, 

Tell  Kison  stands  in  the  plain,  directly  in  a  range  with  the 
low  spur,  or  line  of  hills,  which  runs  down  west  from  the  moun- 
tains to  D5.m6n.  It  is  nearly  two  miles  distant  from  that  vil- 
lage.' It  ia  high  and  regular  ;-  but  has  no  traces  of  any  ruin 
upon  it.  Here  many  villages  were  in  sight,  mostly  Ijing  higher 
or  lower  upon  the  eastern  hills.  ^Nearly  in  the  south  wm  Shefa 
'Omar,  on  a  ridge  overlooking  the  plain.  It  is  a  market  town, 
now  the  bead  of  a  district,  with  streets  of  shops  frequented  by 
the  neighbouring  peasants.  Here  is  a  large  castle  or  palace, 
built  by  a  son  of  Dh^her  el-'Omar,  but  now  deserted,*  'Abilin 
was  before  us  and  nearer  at  hand,  perched  upon  a  high  and 
sharp  hill,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Wady  of  tJie  same  name  ; 
also  looking  out  over  the  plain.'  Still  nearer  to  us  were  TOmrah, 
Ruweis,  Dtoon,  and  Birweh ;  Ba  also  Mi'ar  on  its  higher  moun- 
tain brow.  Kabill  was  not  here  visible  ;  being  hidden  by  inter- 
vening hills.  In  the  northeast,  along  the  h^ls,  we  could  still 
distinguish,  among  others,  KQl'at  Jedin  and  Yerka ;  while 
'Amkah,  which  we  had  seen  from  the  road  further  north,  was 
now  concealed.  'Amkah  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  deep 
Wady,  on  the  north  of  which  is  situated  Kul'at  Jedin.  The 
name  suggests  the  Betk-emek  of  Asher,  but  the  position  does  not 
aeem  to  admit  of  their  identity ;  since  the  latter  is  mentioned  aa 
near  the  valley  of  Jiphthah-d,  on  the  border  between  Asher  and 
Zebulun.' 

In  the  plain,  still  a  mile  or  more  west  of  Tell  Kistin,  was  another 
Eimilar  mound  called  Tell  Da'ftk,  said  to  have  remains  upon  it.' 
More  towards  the  southwest,  perhaps  two  miles  distant  from  us, 

'  Tha  name  of  Tell  K!a6n  has  a  reeem-  *  Josh.  19,  27;  comp.  v,  14.— Bearinga 

HanCB  only  in  EDglisb  to  that  of  tho  river  from  Tell  Ktsfln  :  'Akka  310°,     KWatJ&- 

EithoH.  In  Arabio  the  letters  are  different  dtn  83°.    Yerka  89°.    Abu  Sinin  4t°, 

(JTayft  and  ^opft).     The  Tell  has  no  con-  Birweh  43°.     Damon  87°,    IJ  ni,     Mrip 

neotion  with  the  river,  93°.    RnweU  115°,  l\  m,    Tumrah  120°. 

lo..                '   -^^   Joimfll,  Apr,  20th,  'Ahilin  150°,     Shefa  'Omar  172°,    Tell 

1844.      Clarke's  Travels,    p.   896.     Mod.  KurdSny  238°.    West  end  of  Csroiel  261°. 

■naveller  in  Palest,  p.  829.— Mentioned  Tell  Da'ak  271°,  1  m.     Bakhleh  330°. 

also  by  R.  Parchj,  a;  ShefaTam.  Aaher's  This  latter  is  a  country  seat  of  'Abdiillah, 

Sm].  of  Tud.  IL  p.  428,  former  Paslia  of  'Atka,  m  ti» plain  norUi 

«I  ^TS-  ^"^^"^  "L  J-  P-  61,    Lynch's  of  the  oily. 

Offiaal  Report,  p.  1  -S.      K  ^  mentioned  '  Dhovk,  with  rnloa,  in  Fooocke  It  L  p. 

also  m  a  Jewish  Itineraij  of  the  fbnrteenth  60. 
century ;  Carmoly,  p,  256. 
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■was  litewise  Tell  Kurdany,  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  plain. 
It  IB  large  and  regular ;  and  near  its  base  on  the  north,  is  a 
village  and  the  perennial  source  of  the  Nahr  Na'm^n  ;  with  a 
dam  and  several  mills.  This  stream  is  necessarily  the  river 
Sehs  of  antiquity  ;  celebrated  for  the  accidental  discovery  of 
the  art  of  making  glass,'  It  runs  about  N.  N,  W.  through  the 
plaiu  ;  and  enters  the  sea  twenty  minutes  south  of  the  gate  of 
'Akka.  According  to  Strabo,  the  sand  from  the  mouth  of  this 
river  was  carried  to  Sidon  to  be  melted  for  glass.  Pliny  speaks 
also  of  a  marsh,  called  Cendevia,  as  the  source  of  the  Beltie,* 
In  this  he  probably  refers  to  the  waters  at  the  base  of  Tell 
Kurdany. 

Leaving  Tell  Klefin  at  12.50  we  came  at  1.10  to  another  low 
rocky  ridge  running  down  into  the  plain.  There  was  a  fork  of 
the  road  going  off  to  Tflmrah  on  the  left.  Our  guide,  finding 
that  we  desired  to  visit  Jefat,  proposed  to  take  us  thither  on  a 
more  direct  route.  We  therefore  took  the  TOmrah  road,  along 
the  northern  base  of  the  low  ridge  ;  and  came  in  ten  minutes  to 
Bir  Tireh.  Here  was  a  well ;  and  a  camel  was  drawing  water 
by  dragging  off  a  long  rope.  On  the  ridge,  just  by  the  well,  is 
a  ruin;  but  the  present  village  of  Tireh  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
further  south.'  After  five  minutes  we  proceeded  ;  and  at  1,33 
had  Ruweis  and  D4m6n  in  a  line  on  our  left  ;  the  former  an 
eighth  of  a  mile  distant,  and  the  latter  three  quarters  of  a  mile. 
TOmrah  lies  on  a  low  bill,  encircled  by  a  valley  on  the  south. 
Instead  of  ascendmg  the  hill  to  the  village,  we  kept  along 
around  it  in  the  valley  ;  and  at  1.55  were  opposite  the  village. 
Ten  minutes  later  the  village  was  behind  us  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
distant. 

We  now  ascended  gradually,  about  E.  N,  E.  by  a  blind  and 
bad  path,  very  little  travelled.  At  2.30  we  came  out  on  the  top 
of  the  first  ridge  ;  affording  a  noble  riew  of  'Akka  and  its  bay, 
and  of  Carmel  and  the  plain.'  Another  ridge  was  before  us, 
beyond  a  broad  shallow  valley,  mnning  down  southwest  to  Wady 
'Abilin,  On  the  top  of  this  second  ridge  at  2.50,  we  came  out 
upon  table  land,  tilled  and  with  fields  of  grain  ;  with  the 
village  of  Kaukab  in  the  southeast,  to  which  we  came  at  3,15. 
It  stands  on  a  rocky  Tell  in  the  southeast  part  of  the  table  land, 
with  a  deep  valley  on  the  east  and  south.  The  place  has  an  old 
look  ;  but  we  coidd  find  no  trace  of  antique  remains.  It  has  an 
'  The  chief  anthori^  here  is  Pliny:  *  Besrings  from  Iho  ridge  at  B!r  Tlieht 
"Belna,  vjtii  fertiles  arsDM  parro  litori  Tamrah  S.  65°  E,  TSreh  S.  6°  E.  i  m- 
natf^eng,"  H,  N.  5.  IT ;  and  more  M\j,  ib.  Buwaia  N.  55°  E.  i  m.  Damon  N.  36°  E. 
66  65  M.  Craip.  Tacit  Hist.  5,  7.  Strabo  TeU  Kis6n  N.  35°  W. 
16  3.  25.  R  768,  Joa.  B.  J.  2.  10,  2.—  *  Bearings  at  2.80,  from  ridge :  TeU 
The  tiyer  was  also  called  Pagoda,  Piia  Esfln  297°.  TeU  Enrdlny  28i°.  'Abillo. 
J  17  281°,    Sheftt  'Omar  23a°.    'Aika  303°. 

' '  H.  N.  5.  17.   ib.  86. 65.  Kankab  129°. 
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extensive  prospect  towards  the  west,  south,  and  sou  thee  et. 
Directly  east  of  us,  looking  across  a  basin  and  up  a  short  valley, 
was  JefM,  surrounded  by  high  hills.  In  the  southeast,  the 
Wely  on  the  hiU  above  Nazareth  was  visible  ;  here  knowu  as 
Neby  Sa'id,  though  called  Neby  Isma'il  at  Nazareth.' 

We  now  descended  into  the  fine  fertile  basin,  full  of  olive  trees, 
on  the  east  and  northeast  of  the  village.  This  is  strictly  the  head 
of  Wady  'Abiltn,  which  sweeps  off  south  and  southwest  around 
the  high  tract  on  which  Kaukab  stands  ;  and  afterwards  runs 
down  northwest  to  the  western  plain.  We  passed  up  a  short 
side  valley  coining  down  from  the  east  ;  having  its  head  at  a 
broad  ridge  which  crones  from  the  northern  hill  to  the  higher  hiU 
on  the  south,  called  Deideheh,  and  said  to  have  remains  upon 
it.  Beyond  the  ridge  another  valley  runs  off  E.  S.  E.  and  very 
soon  sweeps  around  the  southern  base  of  the  Tell  of  Jefat.  We 
reached  this  latter  place  at  4  o'clock. 

It  ia  a  singular  spot.  The  high  round  Tell  is  perfectly  reg- 
ular and  isolated  ;  except  that  it  is  connected  with  the  northern 
hills  by  a  low  ridge  or  neck.  On  the  west  side  of  the  neck  a 
deep  Wady  begins  and  sweeps  around  its  western  and  southern 
base.  On  the  east  of  the  neck  a  Wady  has  its  head  further 
north  ;  and  runs  down  along  the  eastern  base  to  join  the  former. 
The  united  valley  now  continues  for  a  short  distance  south ; 
aud  then  turning  E.  S.  E.  runs  to  the  BQttauf.  From  the  Tell, 
looking  west,  one  sees  Kaukab  and  the  high  tract  around  it ;  on 
the  other  side,  looking  down  the  valley,  is  seen  a  small  strip  of 
the  plain  el-BCittauf.'  Otherwise,  the  place  is  wholly  shut  in 
by  mountains  ;  having  on  the  north  a  range  of  high  hiUs  be- 
tween it  and  Sll^hnin  ;  and  on  the  south  the  still  higher  ridge 
of  Deidebeh,  between  it  and  the  BQttauf.  Or,  we  may  regard 
the  broad  ridges  between  SukhnSn  and  Kefr  Menda,  as  here  cleft 
longitudinally  by  these  valleys  ;  and  thus  enclosing  Jefdt  within 
their  hidden  recesses. 

We  approached  by  the  neck.  On  its  northern  part  are  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  place,  with  many  hewn  stones  as  of  houses ; 
extending  also  somewhat  up  the  slope  of  the  northern  hill. 
The  whole  surface  of  the  top  of  the  Tell  itself  is  flat  naked 
rock  ;  with  two  or  three  ordinary  cisterns  sunk  in  it,  now  used 
for  watering  flocks.  Around,  and  just  below  the  brow  of  the 
Tell,  on  all  sides  except  the  north,  are  many  caverns,  which 
hardly  seemed  all  to  be  artificial ;  though  in  some  of  the 
smaller  ones  there  were  steps  cut  to  descend  into  them,  perhaps 
either  for  water  or  as  habitations.    Or,  did  some  of  them  perhaps 

'  Bearinga  rnnn  Kaukal) :  'Akka  30T.         '  Bearings  from  JeSt :    Kaukab  271°. 
JelitSr.     'Aaat  180°.    Nehy  Satd  164°.     B,t'ineb  1H°.  al-'Ozeir  135°. 
See  VoL  n.  p.  336.   [iii.  189.J 
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lead  to  passages  underground  ?  There  is  on  the  Tell  no  trace 
of  any  fortreas,  nor.  of  dwellings  ;  aod  nothing  to  show  that  any 
ever  existed.  We  searched  in  vain  for  any  remains  or  appear- 
ance of  a  wall ;  either  around  the  summit  of  the  Tell  or  on  the 
sides  lower  down.  Not  a  stone  nor  a  fragment  marks  the  Tell 
itself  as  hafing  been  an  ancient  site. 

Tet  the  conclusion  is  irresistible,  that  this  was  the  site  of 
Jotapata,  the  renowned  fortress  of  Galilee ;  which,  under  the 
command  of  Josephus  himself,  so  long  held  out  against  tha 
assaults  of  Vespasian  ;  and  where  the  historian  was  taken  pris- 
oner after  the  downfall  of  the  place.'  The  only  traveller  who  has 
■visited  the  spot  in  modem  times,  was  E.  U.  Schultz  in  1847.* 
It  lies  at  a  distance  from  all  the  ordinary  roads  of  the  country  ; 
a  circumstance  which  readily  accounts  for  its  long  concealment. 

The  minute  description  of  Jotapata  by  Josephus,  would  of 
itself  go  far  to  establish  the  identity  of  this  place  ;  even  had 
the  name  been  wholly  lost.  According  to  him,  it  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  precipice,  except  in  one  part ;  with  deep  and  steep 
valleys  on  all  the  other  sides.  It  was  accessible  only  from  the 
north  ;  and  here  the  city  extended  out  upon  the  sloping  extrem- 
ity of  the  opposite  mountain.  This  mountain  Josephus  in- 
eluded  in  the  wall,  when  he  fortified  the  place  ;  that  its  top 
might  not  be  seized  upon  by  the  enemies.  The  city  was  hidden 
on  all  sides  by  other  mouutains  ;  and  could  not  be  seen  at  all, 
until  one  came  close  upon  it.'  There  was  no  fountain  in  the 
place  ;  but  only  cisterns  ;  so  that  the  besieged  suffered  for  want 
of  water.*  There  were  also  caverns,  and  subterranean  recesses  ; 
in  which  Josephus  and  many  others  hid  themselves  after  the 
place  was  captured.^  No  description  of  the  eitemal  features 
could  be  more  exact  at  the  present  day. 

As  to  the  name,  Beland  long  ago  remarked,  that  the  Gopa~ 
tata  of  the  Talmudic  writings  was  sufficiently  like  to  Jotapata, 
to  be  regarded  as  the  same  ;  and  that  form  we  may  still  recog- 
nise in  the  modem  JefAt.'  The  Greeks,  who  in  the  travesty  of 
foreign  names  were  the  French  of  antic[uity,  seem  to  have  pre- 
ferred a  corrupted  form  as  easier  of  pronunciation.'  The  dis- 
taBce  of  Gopatata  from  Sepphoris  is  given  by  the  Kabbins  at 
three  miles  ;'   the  true  distance  is  between  four  and  five  English 


'  Jo*.  B.  J.  B.  r.  8-86.  "Heb.    ttrriE'S,  Eeland    Palest,  pp. 

*  Zeitsohr,  der  morgenL  Ges.  III.  pp.  816,  867. 
El,  61.  '  Not  improbably  the  same  icterchanga 

■  Jos.  B.  J.  8.  7.  7.    The  fortificatioQ  and  transpoation  already  existed  in  the 

of  Jotapata  by  Josephnfl  a  mentioned,  B.  corrupt  dialect  of  Galilee  ;    we  find  once 

J,  3,  20.  6.   Vit.  §  37.  rBTl',  probably  the  eame  name;  Seland 

'  Jos.  B.  J.  8.  7.  13.  p.  868. 

'  Ibid.  3.  7.  85,  86.  ib.  3.  8.  1.  '  K«land,  p.  816, 
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Against  historical  evidence  bo  strong,  the  absence  of  all 
traces  of  ancient  fortification  on  the  Tell,  as  it  seems  to  me,  has 
comparatively  little  weight ;  although  it  is  utterly  unaccount- 
able. "We  know  not  what  causes  have  been  at  v^ork  in  later 
ages,  to  remove  such  remains.  The  account  of  Josephue  is  in 
some  respects  doubtless  exaggerated  and  hyperbolical ;  as  where 
he  speaks  of  the  sight  failing  to  reach  the  depth  of  the  valleys  ; 
his  estimate  of  more  than  forty  thousand  persons  destroyed 
during  the  siege  of  forty-eight  days  ;  and  the  manner  of  his 
own  surrender  to  the  Romans.'  Indeed,  the  thought  stole  over 
my  mind,  as  we  stood  upon  the  spot,  whether  the  historian  had 
not  here  given  himself  up  to  romance,  in  order  to  laud  the  valour 
of  the  Romans,  of  the  Jews,  and  especially  of  himself.  Yet  this 
idea  was  rebutted,  except  as  to  general  exaggeration,  by  the 
minute  and  striking  acconiance  of  hia  description  with  the  phys- 
ical features  of  the  place. 

In  the  Old  Testament  we  find  mention  of  a  valley  Jiphtkah- 
el,^  on  the  border  of  Zebutun  and  on  the'  border  of  Asher ;  that 
is,  on  the  confines  of  these  two  tribes.  The  question  naturally 
arises,  whether  this  name  has  any  affinity  with  the  names  Jota- 
pata,  Gopatata,  Jefat  ?  and  also  whether  we  may  look  for  the 
valley  in  this  neighbourhood  ?  At  first  view,  there  seems,  in- 
dexed, to  be  little  resemblance  between  the  pure  Hebrew  form 
Jiphtkah  and  the  later  names  ;  and  yet,  when  we  take  into  ac- 
count the  corrupt  dialect  of  Galilee,  which  often  confounded 
different  gutturals  and  other  letters,  such  an  affinity  is  not  at 
all  impossible."  This  view  is  strengthened  by  the  probable 
place  of  the  valley.  The  plain  el-Bottauf,  as  we  shall  see,  was 
in  Zebulun  ;  and  the  northern  border  of  that  tribe  is  described 
as  running  apparently  westwards  to  the  valley  of  Jiphthah-el.* 
Again,  the  western  or  southwestern  border  of  Asher  is  said  to 
pass  from  Carmel  to  Zebulun,  then  to  the  valley  of  Jiphthah-el, 
and  so  to  Cabul.'  It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  the  line  of 
hiUs  between  Sokhnln  and  Kefr  Menda  formed  the  boundary 
between  Asher  and  Zebulun  in  this  part ;  and  that  the  valley 
of  Jiphthah-el  was  no  other  than  the  great  Wady  'Abilin,  which 
has  its  head  in  those  bills  near  Jefat,  This  valley,  therefore, 
may  have  given  its  name  to  the  place,  or  vice  versa  ;  and  the 

'  Jos.  B.  J.  3.  r.  T.  ib.  3.  7,  83,  36.  TheMnr.  pp.  262,  B5T.— The  GalileRn  dia- 

lb.  3.  8.  6.  leot  confoocded   also  different   gutturali 

»  Heb.  iN-nnD'^  i» ,  Josh.  19,  1*.  27.  »nd  letters  ;  as  n  and  H ,  3   and  X ,   etc. 

'  Hob.    nBB7,  unncia,  nD^l■',   etc  See  Ugittt.  Hot.  Heb,  in  0pp.  fol.  I.  p. 

Gr,   'laritaT-a,   Reland  Pnlffirt.  pp.   816,  332.  &ii8ttg.  Hor.  Heb,  L  p.  235. 

887  eq.     Compare  tbe  andeut  Jturea  and  ♦  Josh.  19,  U. 

theniodemJftdKr/andforlheinterchBngB  '  Josh,  19,26.27. 
of  Yod  and   (Jtmsi  (^ ,  i)  see   Geseniua 
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early  form  Lave  become  afterwards  thus  variously  corrupted  in 
the  dialect  of  the  Galileans.' 

If  the  preceding  view  be  correct,  it  foUowa,  that  the  BetTi- 
emek  of  Asher,  which  lay  on  the  south  side  of  the  valley  of 
Jiphthah-el/  cannot  be  represented  by  the  modern  'Amkah, 
which  hea  much  further  north  near  Wady  Jedin. 

We  left  the  neck  below  the  Tell  of  Jetat  at  4.20  ;  and  pro- 
ceeded down  the  eastern  valley  without  a  path  for  twenty  min- 
utes. Here  we  struck  a  path,  apparently  leading  from  Sukhnin 
to  the  Bflttauf  The  valley,  which  thus  far  runs  south,  here 
turns  S.  65^  E.  and  continues  nearly  in  a  straight  line  to  the 
BQttauf  at  Kana,  which  was  in  sight.  As  we  passed  down  the 
valley,  vast  quantities  of  wild  fennel  were  growing  all  around, 
filling  the  air  with  its  fragrance.  There  were  alao  rich  tracts  of 
white  clover ;  some  of  it  nearly  two  feet  high.  We  reached 
Kclna  at  5  o'clock. 

Kana,  called  also  Khirbet  Kfina,  is  known  by  these  names 
to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  region  round  about,  both  Christians 
and  Muslima.  It  is  eituated  on  the  left  side  of  the  Wady 
coming  from  JeJat,  just  where  the  latter  enters  the  plain  el-Bot- 
tauf,  on  the  southern  declivity  of  a  projecting  Tell,  and  over- 
looking the  plain.'  The  situation  is  fine.  It  was  once  a  con- 
eiderabie  village  of  well  built  houses  now  deserted.  Many  of 
the  dwellings  are  in  rains.  There  are  also  several  arches, 
belonging  to  modern  houses  ;  but  we  could  discover  no  traces  of 
antiquity. — In  a  former  volume  I  have  stated  the  grounds,  which 
render  it  certain  that  this  village,  and  not  Kefr  Kenna,  was  the 
Cana  of  the  New  Testament,  where  our  Lord  wrought  his  first 
miracle  in  Galilee  ;  and  that  It  was  so  regarded  down  to  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,' 

'  The  identity  of  JlpMhah-el  and  Jefut  tterefore  can  only  mean  Cana  the  Oreat 

hns  been  tefore  snggeal«d  ;  but  merely  on  But  had  M.  de  SaiJcy  turned  to  his  Arabic 

the  ground  of  a  eonjectnred  afiiuLty  of  the  New  Testsment,  he  would  have  found,  not 

names;  Keil's  Comm.  zu  Josua,  p.   346.  only  tbat  GoWee  (roAiAato)  ia  always  ren- 

RLtter  Erdk,  XVI.  p.  788.  dered  by  d-JeM  ;  but  also  that  Cmm  of 

'  Josh.  19,  37.  Qalilee  (Kofa  rflt  TiAiMiJai),  wherever  it 

'  Bearings  from  KSnat  Ba'ineh  112°.  occars,  ia  anifonnly  given  by  K&na  rf- 

el-'Ozair  145°.   Riimmaneli  173°,  Khirbet  JeVd;  John  2,  1.  11.   4,  48.   SI,  2.     Tha 

Eflmah  200°.    These  are  all  on  the  oppo-  other  argument  aseerts,  that  at  iiie  time  of 

Bitewdsof  theBQttanf. — el-Meshhed  172°.  the  wedding,   "jeaus  was  travelling   on 

Neby  Sa'id  184°.     SeflTilrieh  202°.  foot  with  his  mother,  hig  diadplea,  and  liia 

*  John  2, 1-1].  4,  48.     See  Vol,  H,  p.  eonanfl,   from   Nanareth   to    Capemaum; 

346,  nil.  p.   204.] — M.  do  Sanlcy  takes  and  nobody  can  reasonably  conceive,  timt 

gronod  ag^nst  t£i«  KiLna  as  lepreaent^  with  such  an  otgect,  uader  snch  circum- 

ug  the  ancient  Cana ;  and  pronounces  in  Btancss,  he  ahould  have  made  a  circuit  of 

favourof  Kefr  Kenna;   Narrative,  H.  p.  at  least  thirty  English  miles  ;"  p.  420.  To 

417  sq.     His  Hrguments  are  two.    One  ia,  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  the  passage  in 

that  the   Greek    name   Cana   of    Galilee  queatjon  (John  2,  12)  givea  no  intimation 

could  never  have  been  espressed  by  Kana  tliat  Jesus  went  directly  from  Cana  to  Ca- 

eUeUl;  since /(fi^  is  an  adjective  mean-  pemaum ;  and  furtier,  that  even  had  he 

hig  great  or  iilusiriout ;  and  tiiat  phrase  been  tlius  on  his  way  from  Naiareft  to 
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Leaving  Kana  at  5.20,  and  crossing  the  mouth  of  tie  valley 
from  Jefat,  we  came  to  a  fountain  or  cistern,  at  the  foot  of  the 
hills,  where  the  flocks  and  herds  were  gathering  for  water  at 
evening.  We  now  proceeded  along  the  base  of  the  northern 
hiJls  on  a  course  about  west ;  having  the  glorious  plain  upon  our 
left.  On  our  right  was  the  high  ridge  and  point  of  Deidebeh. 
The  whole  eastern  portion  of  the  plain  has  no  outlet,  being 
shut  in  on  the  east  by  hills  ;  bo  that  in  winter  it  becomes  a  lake, 
estending  sometimes  as  far  west  as  to  the  road  between  K&na 
and  Efimmaneh.  On  the  south  of  this  part  of  the  plain  rises 
a  steep  and  almost  isolated  ridge,  dividing  it  from  the  plain  of 
Tu'rSn  and  Kefr  Kenna  beyond.  This  ridge  ends  on  the  west 
not  far  from  Edmm&neh  ;  and  the  plain  of  Tu'rSn  is  drained 
by  a  Wady  passing  down  through  uneven  ground  into  the  south- 
western part  of  el-Bttttauf  This  latter  again  ia  drained  off 
southwest  to  the  great  Wady  Melik, 

We  reached  Kefr  Menda  at  6  o'clock.  Not  finding  our  tent 
and  luggage  as  we  exfftcted,  we  had  nothing  left,  but  to  push  on 
to  Sefl'ilrieh,  After  about  a  quarter  of  the  way,  we  met  the 
muleteers  coming  from  that  place.  They  had  again  taken  the 
wrong  road,  and  gone  to  SeffClrieh  unwittingly.  It  was  after  7 
o'clock  before  the  tent  was  pitched,  near  the  large  well  of  Kefr 
Menda,     We  had  done  a  hard  day's  work. 

Kefr  Menda  is  a  considerable  village  at  the  foot  of  the  northern 
hills  ;  the  summit  Deidebeh  impending  over  it,  a  little  towards 
the  east.  On  the  west  the  road  to  'Akka  crosses  a  low  swell, 
and  descends  into  Wady  'AbilSn  as  it  passes  down  from  Kaukab. 
Among  the  people  of  the  village  are  some  of  the  descendants  of 
Dh&her  el-'Omar.  The  great  well  of  the  village  was  said  to  be 
fourteen  fathoms  in  depth,  besides  seven  fathoms  of  water. 
Around  it  lay  three  ancient  sarcophagi  as  drinking-troughs  ;  one 
■  of  them  sculptured  on  the  side  with  rather  elegant  festoons. 
Two  lids  of  sarcophagi  were  also  built  into  or  upon  the  wall  of 
the  reservoir  above  ;  and  near  by  was  a  small  ancient  basin  of 
variegated  limestone.  These  were  all  the  traces  of  antiquity 
that  we  saw  ;  but  they  sufficiently  mark  the  place  as  ancient. 
Van  Egmond  and  Heyman  speak  of  it  in- their  day  as  walled 
and  defended  by  several  small  forte.' 

From  this  village  there  is  an  extensive  view  over  the  whole 
great  plain  of  el-Battauf  and  its  environs.  At  the  west  end  of 
Capernsum,  there  aurely  was,  in  the  de-  Tisili  the  more  noriiem  Kana  ?  And  if 
axe  to  be  present  at  the  wedding,  a  mo-  not,  do  not  Lii  remarks  isll  back  upon 
tive  anfficient  lo  induce  him  to  make   the     MniBBlf? 

circuit;  which  said  circuit,  morcoter,  doss         '  Van  Egmond  and  Heyman,  II.  p.  IS. 
not  amount  to  one  half   of   the    alleged     Lond.— KeS  Menda  ia  also  mentioned  hi 
thirtymilea.     M. de  Sanlcy espreaaes great     the  Jewish  Itinerariea  aftsr  the  cruBades; 
tegiet  and  aome  oompldnt  (pp,  420,  i2n,     Carmoly,  pp.  256,  883,  455. 
that  I  did  not  Tirft  Kefr  Keiia.    Did  fc 

ToL.in.-io 
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the  plain  and  overlooking  the'  whole,  is  a  large  Tell,  called  el- 
Bedawiyeh,  Nearly  south  of  us  was  Sefftirieh  with  its  ancient 
tower ;  and  beyond  it,  the  Wely  Nehy  Ba'id  above  Nazareth, 
In  the  southeastern  part  of  the  plain  were  tbe  villages  Ba'ineh 
el-'Oziiir,  KunimS,neh,  and  Khirbet  Kfimeh.  In  Kummaneh  we 
have,  in  all  probability,  the  Simmon  of  the  tribe  of  Zebutiin.' 
Kiimeh  is  on  a  low  Tell  further  west  ;  and  may  well  rejiresent 
tbe  Ruma  of  Josephus,  mentioned  in  his  narrative  of  the  siege  of 
Jotapata.'  Whether  the  Rumah  once  named  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment was  the  same,  we  have  no  means  of  determining,' 

Tuesday,  April  Wth.  We  set  off  from  Kefr  Menda  at  8.1 5, 
for  Sefflirieh,  without  a  guide,  along  the  beautiful  plaui.  The 
fields  were  every  where  covered  with  a  low  wild  plant,  with  lai^e 
serrated  leaves  ;  which  the  Arabs  called  'Akilb.  At  8.40,  Tell 
Bedawiyeh  was  close  on  our  right ;  having  at  its  foot  a  ruined 
Khan  of  the  same  name,  and  a  well.  Here  comes  in  the  road 
from  'Akka  to  Seifilrieh  by  way  of  'Abilin  ;  and  the  Khfin  was 
doubtless  erected  for  the  benefit  of  traveHers  and  caravans  pass- 
ing from  'Akka  to  Tiberias  or  to  the  bridge  of  the  Jordan  below 
the  lake.  This  Tell  is  mentioned  by  Pococke  ;  who  speaks  of  a 
Tillage  on  the  summit,  which  we  did  not  notice.'  Just  beyond 
the  Khan  we  crossed  the  water-bed  of  the  plain,  with  small 
pools  of  water.  It  is  here  called  Wady  Bedawiyeh,  and  passes 
down  southwest  as  a  not  wide  plain  between  low  ranges  of  hills  ; 
those  on  the  right  oi'  the  Wady  being  covered  with  olive  trees, 
and  those  on  the  left  with  oaks.  Further  down,  it  is  called 
Wady  KhOlladiyeh  from  another  Tell ;  and  runs  to  Wady 
Melik. — In  the  plain,  above  the  Khan,  it  receives  the  Wady 
coming  from  TOr'an,  which  passes  down  west  of  the  intervening 
ridge,  through  the  bills  between  Seffilrieh  and  Kfimmiineh. 
As  the  water-shed  in  el-Biittaaf  is  nearly  on  a  line  between  Kefr 
Menda  and  EQmmaneh,  it  follows,  that  the  head  of  Wady  , 
Mehk,  by  which  all  this  district  is  drained,  is  strictly  above 
Tflr'&n,  not  fer  from  Ltibieh 

At  9,5  there  was  a  fork  of  the  roads  ;  one  leading  direct  to 
Seffilrieh,  and  the  other  lying  more  to  the  right  along  a  valley 
towards  Bethlehem.  Here  we  waited  five  minutes  for  tbe  mules 
to  come  up. 

We  now  took  leave  of  this  noble  and  extensive  plain  ;  which 
of  old  belonged  to  the  territory  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun,'  It 
may,  without  hesitation,  be  regarded  as  the  "great  plain"  called 

•  JoBh.  19,  13.  1  Chr.  8,  77  [69].   Sea  '  2  K  S3,  86. 

Vol.  n.  p  310.  [iii.  195.1  '  Pococke,  II,  i.  p,  SI.     The  weU  is 

"  Gr.  'Pbli/iJ,  Jos,  B.  J.  3.  7.  21.  Ritter  also  spoken  of  by  Van  Egmond  and  Hej- 

Erft   XVI.  i.  p.   760.— It  is  man^oiied  nuin,  II.  p.  15.  Lond. 

alsoin  the  Jewiiiltlnecsries;  Cannolj,  pp.  '  Rammaneli.  lliefimmon(or  iJemmon) 

186,  803, 164.  of  Z«biUuu,  ie  in  tbie  plaiu.  Joali.  19,  13. 
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Asochis,  spoken  of  in  this  region  ty  Josephus  ;  bo  named  from 
a  city  Asochis,  where  the  Jewish  leader  for  a  time  had  hia  resi- 
dence.' But  in  respect  to  the  city  Asochis,  the  case  ia  not  so 
clear.  The  only  data  for  judging  as  to  its  position  are,  first,  the 
ohvious  presumption  that  it  was  in  or  near  the  plain  which  bore 
its  name  ;  and  then  the  circumstance,  that  it  was  apparently  on 
the  direct  road  between  Sepphoris  and  Gahara.'  Both  these 
data  point  very  decisirely  either  to  Tell  el-Bedawiyeh  or  to  Kefr 
Menda.  Each  of  these  places  occupies  a  conspicuous  position 
on  the  western  border  of  the  jilain,  and  might  well  ^ve  name  to 
it ;  and  each  lies  directly  on  the  way  between  Seffurieh  and  KQ- 
barah.  But  Tell  el-Bedawiyeh  has  no  appearance,  so  far  as  we 
saw,  of  being  an  ancient  site  ;'  while  Kefr  Menda  is  doubtless 
ancient,  and  has  been  a  strong  place.  Could  we  certainly  as- 
sume, that  the  term  Kefr  does  not  imply  an  ancient  name  ; 
or  that  the  place  might  once  have  home  two  namea ;  the  bal- 
ance of  probability,  so  far  as  'the  facts  are  yet  known,  would 
seem  to  preponderate  in  favour  of  the  identity  of  Kefr  Menda 
and  the  ancient  'Asochis.' 

We  followed  the  Seffftrieh  road  ;  and,  soon  crossing  a  low 
ridge,  descended  into  a  valley  coming  down  from  the  right.  We 
were  now  at  the  foot  of  the  bill  on  which  Seffflrieh  is  situated. 
Here  were  fragments  of  columns  and  sculptured  entablatures 
built  into  the  walls  of  the  fields  along  the  road  ;  and  also  a  num- 
ber of  sarcophagi  sunk  in  the  rocks.  At  9.30  we  reached  the 
village,  a  collection  of  mean  and  miserable  houses,  Ij'ing  on  the 
southwest  decUvity  of  the  hUl,  not  far  below  the  ancient  tower 
that  crowns  the  summit.  In  the  open  place,  as  we  rode  up,  lay 
a  large  double  column  ;  which  probably  once  belonged  to  the 
early  cathedral.  Just  east  of  it  are  the  remains  of  the  G-othic 
church,  often  mentioned  by  travellers  as  marking  the  house  of 
Joachim  and  Anna,  the  reputed  parents  of  the  Virgin.  The 
high  arch  of  the  middle  aisle,  and  the  lower  ones  of  the  side 
aisles,  are  stiU  standing  ;    but  the  eastern  end  appears  to  have 

'  Jd9.  Tit.  41,  ^^711  trcSIav,  iv  $  IitTpi-  travellers,  to  exnmina  thisTell  more  f&r- 

B'"'  'Airuxh  iariv  &ofi«  Toiry.     Comp.  ticularly,  in  reference  W  this  Tery  qaes- 

§§  45,  68.   B.  J.  1.  *.  2.     Ant.  13.  IB.  4.  tion. 

— The  phrase  jirjn  rtSior  in  Josephus  is  "  Gr.    'Amax'^i   'H<'X^'i    'Af«xfi.   ^^* 

caMally  applied  to  the  great  plain  of  E»-  latter  in  a  few  manuscripts;  Eeland   Pa- 

draelon  ;  aa  Ant.  6.  1.  32.    ib.  8,  2.  3.  etn.  laaef.  p.  60B.      Suidas  has  a  form  'Armx'pi 

But  here  the  context  definitely  limita  it  to  which  Reland  regards  0,9  a,  mere  error ;  p. 

el-Buttauf;  and  Joaephos  himself  hltewise  GOS.     But  E.  G.   SchulW   adopt*   it,  and 

employa  the  same  epithet  \niya  rttiov)  in  compares  with  it  the  name  el-'Oieir ;  and 

speaking  of  the  plain  of  the  Jordan  around  thus  asmniea  the  identity  of  that  viUaga 

Jenoho;  B.  J.  4.  8.  2.  Zeilschr.  i.  mors,  with  Aaochis.     This  is  rightly  rejecled  by 

^T^^^  P-  59.                                         ^  Gro»3;  and  ia  bat  one  J  the  many  in- 

■          ,  -'ewiali  legates  went  from  Seppho-  etanoe*  of  haste  and  reahness  exhibited  by 

ns  to  AsochiB,    and  thence   to   GabarB;  Schnlti,    in    hia    comp»rison  of    names; 

Jos.  Vit.  §  46,  Zeitschr.  d.  morg.  Ge».  TO.  pp.  62,  62. 
It  will  be  worth  the  attention  of  future 
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■been  -wholly  destroyed  ;  and  is  now  built  up  by  a  common  mod- 
ern wall,  lite  those  of  the  houses  around.' 

The  tower  or  fortress  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  is  of  ancient 
date.  It  is  a  square  of  about  fifteen  paces  (say  50  f^et)  on  each 
side.  The  lower  courses  of  stones  all  around  it  are  regularly 
bevelled  ;  and  most  of  them  are  dressed  smooth.  One  stone  on 
the  east  side  is  six  feet  long  by  three  high  ;  and  there  are  others 
nearly  as  large  upon  the  south  side.  Here,  on  the  south  side, 
the  traces  of  antiquity  are  the  most  extensive  ;  and  yet  the 
fragment  of  a  column  is  built  in  crosswise  in  the  upper  jiart  of 
the  wall.  On  the  south,  too,  is  a  later  portal,  with  a  Gothic 
arch.  The  comers  of  the  tower,  for  several  courses  at  the  bottom, 
are  square ;  but  higher  up  are  rounded  off. 

The  historical  notices  of  Sefffirieh,  once  the  strongest  place 
of  all  Galilee,  have  been  given  in  a  former  volume  ;  and  I  deem 
it  unnecessary  to  add  anything  further  here." 

We  could  here  look  out  over  the  plain  of  Tu'rSn  and  Ke& 
Kenna  ;  and  could  see  the  course  of  the  Wady  by  which  it  is 
drained  into  el-Buttauf.  The  whole  tract  inmiediately  around 
Seffftrieh  appears  to  be  drained  off  in  the  same  direction.' 

We  did  not  visit  the  great  fountain  of  SefFCirieh,  about 
half  an  hour  distant  on  the  way  to  Nazareth,  and  celebrated  in 
the  history  of  the  cmsades.'  The  people  of  the  vill^e  get 
their  supply  of  water  from  it ;  and  it  is  copious  enough  to  drive 
eight  pairs  of  millstones  within  a  short  distance.  I  regret  that 
we  did  not  pass  that  way. 

We  left  Sefi^Hrieh  at  9.55  ;  taking  with  us  a  guide,  who  did 
not  "  saddle  "  his  ass,  but  rode  his  beast  without  a  saddle.  We 
passed  down  the  hill  southwest ;  and  then  pursued  a  general 
course  of  S,  80°  W.  At  10.30  we  crossed  Wady  SefFOrfeh, 
coming  from  the  great  fountain  on  our  left,  and  here  forming  a 
fine  basin  with  a  stream  flowing  through  it.  The  valley  sweeps 
round  to  the  W.  8.  W.  and  we  followed  along  its  left  side.for 
fiileen  minutes ;  when  it  turned  W,  N.  W.  the  stream  still 
flowing  in  it.  We  still  kept  along  it  among  fine  fields  of  grain 
till  11  o'clock  ;  and  then  began  to  diverge  from  it,  rising  along 
the  low  rocky  slope  on  our  left.  This  was  covered  with  shrubs 
of  oak  and  many  fine  oak  trees,  with  rich  pasturage  among 
them  ;  and  such  was  the  character  of  other  lulls  and  the  rolling 
region  round  about.     At  11.15,  being  still  near  the  brow  of  the 

'  Mfttmdrell,  Apr.  iOSh.  Pooooke,  11.  i.        '  Sae  Vol.  11.  p.  344  eq.  [iii  301  sq.] 
p.  63.     Httswlqniat,  RbLsb  p.  177.  Clturke's         '  Bearings  fram  Seffiiriflh:  KefrMeoda 

Tratela  in  the  Holy  Lani  4to.  p.  407  sq.  349°.     Khirhet  Rumeh  28'.     Rtaimiuith 

To  judgs  froni  Ma  description,  Dr  Clarke  43".  KuiiiD  UatliD  78^  Tell  el-Bedawif eb 

moat  have  looked  at  tbase  ruios  vitb  sau-  3S5°, 

cer  eyes.    See  al«o  above,  YoL  U.  p.  846,        '  See  Vol.  D.  p.  345.  [iii.  202.] 
[iii.  303.] 
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valley  below,  we  were  opposite  the  valley  or  narrow  plain  coming 
from  Tell  el-Bedawiyeh.  That  TeU  was  in  sight ;  as  also  Tell 
el-KhiillacUyeh  in  the  Wady,  more  than  a  mile  distant  from  ua. 
That  yaUey  is  here  called  Wady  Khulladiyeh.  It  unites  with 
"Wady  Seffiirieh  ;  and  farther  down  the  united  valley  takes  the 
name  of  Wady  Melik.  The  village  of  el-Musheirefeh,  appar- 
ently BUrrotmded  by  a  wall,  was  not  far  distant  on  a  hill  south 
of  the  Wady.^ 

We  now  proceeded  across  the  rolling  tract,  covered  with 
oaks  and  fine  pasturage  ;  and  came  at  11.45  to  Beit  Lahm,  the 
Bethlehem  of  Zebulun.'  It  is  a  very  miserable  village  ;  we  saw 
none  more  so  in  all  the  country.  We  could  find  no  trace  of 
antiquity,  except  the  name.  This  occurs  but  once  in  Scripture  ; 
is  simply  mentioned  in  the  Onomaeticon  of  Eusebius  and  Je- 
rome ;  and  baa  ever  since  been  forgotten.  The  French  in  their 
survey  in  1799  overlooked  the  place ;  and,  although  travellers 
have  often  passed  near  it,  none  has  noticed  it,  except  E,  Joseph 
Scbwarz  in  1845.' 

We  here  came  in  view  of  the  two  villages  Semmftnieh  and 
Jeh^tha,  which  we  had  seen  in  our  former  journey  ;  correspond- 
ing to  the  ancient  Simonias  and  Gabatha.* 

Leaving  Bethlehem  at  12  o'clock,  we  came  at  12,40  to  Jeida, 
also  ft  miserable  village,  with  no  traces  of  antiquity.  It  lies 
upon  a  low  swell  running  out  into  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon, 
and  sinking  gradually  to  the  le^l  of  me  latter.  It  is  on  the 
route  between  Haifa  and  Nazareth  ;  and  has  therefore  sometimes 
been  mentioned  by  travellers.'  We  halted  here  for  lunch ; 
though  we  found  no  shade.  Meantime  a  train  of  baggage- 
animals,  with  the  baggage  of  a  party  of  French  travellers, 
coming  from  Haifa,  passed  up  the  valley  on  the  northwest  of  the 
village.' 

We  set  off  again  at  1.35  for  TeU  Sbemmam  in  the  great  plain, 
lying  nearly  in  a  direct  line  towards  Lejjiin,  As  we  advanced, 
we  found  the  plain  ploughed  in  some  parts,  with  much  fine  pas- 
turage ;  but  the  greater  portion  was  lying  waste.  The  soil  here 
was  a  red  sandy  loam,  like  that  of  el-BOttauf.     We  came  at 

'  Boatings  at  I1.4Bi  Tell  el-Beaawtyeli  '  E.  f;.  by  Schubert  in.  p.  204. 

41°.     TBllBl-KIiiinBdiyeh3T°,  IJm.     el-  '  Bearinga   at  Jsida:    Sheikh   Bnceik 

Modiolrefeh  N.  75°  W.  1  m.  270°.     Tub'Qa  301°.     KSakUs  SIT".    Um 

'-Jo8h.  19,  16.  el-'Amad   9°.      These  four  are   on  the 

'  DcKript.  of  Palest.  Philad.  18S0,  p.  hill  or  sweU  Iwyond  the  western  vallBT,— 

172.— Bearings  at  Beit-Lahm :  Seffflrieh  Zebdeh  SS"-     Semm&uieh  96°.    Jebitha 

80°.     SammOnieh  160°,     Khunelfia  158°,  131°.    Beit  Lahm  30°,    Khttneifis   135°, 

Jetatha  161°.   Z6baehl78°.    Jeida  211°.  Mujeidil  117".    Tell  BBb-Shemmlm  203°. 

Sheikh  Bureik  240°.     TeU  Kmmfln  227°.  Tell  el-Mutaellini  179°.  TeU  Kairafin  237*. 

Um  el-'Amad  264° — The  people  of  Beth-  Tell  el-KOsls  254°,  Teil  elh-Thireh  186°. 

lehem  said  there  nere  no  oolmnns  at  Um  These  five  Tells  are  in,  or  tonneotsd  with 

el-'Amad.  the  zreat  plua. 

•  See  VoL  H.  p.  844.  [m.  201.] 

ToL.  in.— 10* 
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2.30  to  Tell  esh-Shemmam,  a  hamlet  upon  a  low  Tell  in  the 
plain,  ahout  one  third  across  in  the  direction  we  were  travelling. 
There  is  no  other  village  in  the  vicinity.  We  encamped  here 
thus  early,  because  there  ie  no  inhahited  village  at  or  near  Lejjdn, 
where  we  could  pitch  our  tent  in  security.  The  people  here 
probably  have  little  to  do  with  passing  travellers.  We  had  been 
encamped  just  outside  of  the  village  for  half  an  hour,  before  they 
Beemed  to  be  aware  of  our  arrival.  First  came  some  of  the 
boys ;  then  all  the  dogs  of  the  village,  with  a  general  bark  ; 
and  afterwards  women  and  children, — all  to  stare  at  us.  The 
people  were  civil ;  and  said  they  came  hither  from  Hauran. 
Although  the  village  is  so  small,  yet  its  tax  was  said  to  be  farmed 
by  a  man  in  Nazareth  for  10,000  piastres.  The  men  drawn  as  sol- 
diers here,  as  in  most  of  the  villages  along  our  way,  were  said 
to  have  fled.  The  soil  around  this  hamlet  is  black  loam,  and  so 
in  some  other  parts  ;  but  the  greater  portion  of  the  plain  is 
covered  with  a  rich  and  fertile  soil  of  a  reddish  hue.' 

We  were  here  opposite  the  middle  of  Carmel ;  or  rather 
opposite  to  a  spot  somewhat  north  of  the  middle  ;  Tell  Kaimfin 
Ijemg  almost  directly  west  of  us.  The  course  of  the  mountain 
is  about  from  S.  S.  E.  to  N.  K.  W.  The  river  MubOtta' 
(Kishon)  reaches  its  base  not  far  north  of  Tell  Kaim6n ;  and 
then  the  valley  of  that  stream  continues  along  between  the 
mountain  and  the  low  liilla  of  G-alilee,  to  the  plain  of  'Akka. 
From  the  southern  end  of  the_  mountain,  and^along  its  eastern 
base,  cornea  down  a  narrower  valley,  Wady  el-Milh,  which  sep- 
arates Carmel  from  the  lower  rounded  hills,  that  stretch  off 
southeast  as  far  as  to  Lejjvln.  Up  this  valley  lies  the  road  Irom 
'Akka  to  Ramleh,  on  the  east  of  Carmel  ;  it  is  the  proper  east- 
ern pass  of  Carmel,  and  by  it  the  French  army  approached  in 
1799.  The  pass  at  LejjHn  lies  merely  through  the  lulls  ;  it  has 
no  connection  with  Carmel,  and  nowhere  approaches  that  moun- 
tain. The  road  through  Wady  el-MiDi  runs  near  Um  ez-Zen&t 
and  Sabbarin  ;  another  branch  lies  further  east.  Carmel  wag 
here  before  us  in  all  its  beauty  ;  sprinkled  over  with  nohle  oaks, 
and  rich  in  pasturage.  The  southeastern  hills,  on  the  contrary, 
were  naked,  though  now  green;  presenting  in  their  appearance 
a  strong  contrast  with  the  mountain. 

Tell  Kaim6n  is  on  the  eastern  side  of  Wady  el-Milh,  at  its 
mouth  as  it  enters  the  plain  ;  and  is  the  northwestern  termina^ 
tion  of  the  hills  which  stretch  off  southeast.  The  position  is 
conspicuous  and  important ;  commanding  the  main  pass  from 
&e  western  portion  of  Esdraelon  to  the  more  southem  plain. 

'  Bearings  from  Tell  Sheroniim  ;  Khn-  Tall  Kflimon  267°.  Tell  KubIb  296".  Sheitb 
nWfla  102°.  Jetatha  89°.  Diiliy  111°,  TeU  Bureik  330°.  Tab'un  31G°.  KtokOs  Sej". 
eth-Thorah  158°.  Teil  el-MutsellJm  168°. 
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The  name  refers  us  at  once  to  the  Cammona  of  Euaebius  and 
Cimana  of  Jerome,  situated  in  the  great  plain,  sis  Eoman  miles 
north  of  Legio,  on  the  way  to  Ptoleraais.''  This  ia  precisely  the 
position  of  Tell  Kaim6n.  But  a  further  question  arises,  whether 
thie  may  not  be  the  site  of  a  still  earlier  city  ?  The  inquiry 
was  started  by  my  companion  when  passing  near  the  Tell  in 
1844,  whether  thia  TeU  may  not  represent  the  ancient  Jokneam 
of  Carmel  ?  There  dwelt  one  of  the  Canaanitish  kings  ;  and 
before  it  was  a  river,  which  could  well  be  no  other  than  the 
Kishon."  The  same  was  also  a  Levitical  city  ;  and  is  turther 
mentioned  as  on  the  west  of  the  great  plain,'  The  position  ia 
Bufficiently  important  for  the  site  of  a  Mngly  city  ;  and,  although 
at  first  view,  there  seems  Uttle  affinity  between  the  names 
Johneam  and  Kaimftn,  yet  a  little  reflection  will  show,  that  the 
latter  may  well  be  a  corruption  from  the  former.'  I  cannot 
therefore  help  regarding  the  site  of  Jokneam  as  identified ; 
and  that  with  as  much  probability  as  can  be  expected  in  simi- 
lar case8,= 

Wednesday,  April  21st. — In  April  1844,  my  companion,  in 
crossing  over  from  Tell  Kaimon  to  Sheikh  Bureik,  had  found 
the  ford  of  the  MukCtta'  so  miry  as  to  be  almost  impassable. 
There  was  therefore  reason  to  fear,  that  we  might  find  difficulty 
■  in  crossing  the  same  stream  to  day.  The  men  of  the  village 
said  the  ford  on  this  route  was  tolerably  good  ;  but  we  took  with 
ua  a  guide  on  horseback,  to  lead  us  to  the  right  spot. 

We  left  TeU  ShemmSm  at  7  o'clock^  and  had  immediately 
to  cross  a  small  channel  with  water  and  deep  mud,  coming  from 
the  north.  Twelve  minutes  later  there  was  another  like  channel 
nearly  dry,  coming  from  the  northeast.  Tabor  came  soon  into 
view ;  and  at  7.25  we  passed  close  to  Tell  eth-ThSrah  on  the 
left  hand.  It  is  a  low  isolated  mound  ;  with  marshes  and  several 
small  ponds  of  water  near  it.  At  7,40  we  stopped  for  five 
minutes,  and  took  bearings.'     Only  portions  of  the  plain  were 

'  Onomnat,  art.  Camon.  Gr.  Ka^>issri.         aiia  'Itn/iaiLi,  elflo  CSKp"  ,  'UKttBiiiji^  are 

Josh.  31,  34.     X  K.  4,  12.     In  th»  jhe  Yodat  fee  Hebrew  is  droMed,  as  in 

last  paaaage  the  Heb.  is  Bpap;  Jokmtam  ;  Ztr^U  for  Jezreel ,-  the  teDdcioos   guttnral 

bat  the  refereEce  to  its  position,  as  on  the  Xoph  is  ittained  ;   while  the  Ayin  may 

oppoate  end  of  the  great  plain  from  Beth-  weU  have  disappeared  (liroiigli  the  modinm 

sheaQ,ia  so  obvious,  that  the  English  trans,  of  the  Galileati  dialect^  which  confounded 

iaiors  have  not  scrupled  to  writa  it  Jok-  Altph,  Heth,  andJu'";  see LiRhtfoot 0pp. 

MOBi  m  their  lert.  foL  X  p.  232. 

'  Heb.   BSSp;;  forwhichasap?;  IK.  •  Eusebins  and  Jerome  refer  to  Jokneam 

4,  12,  is  probably  ft  later  oormption.     Yor  dmply  as  ft  city  of  the  Old  Testament  near 

these  forma  we  Bnd  in  Sept,  Josh.   12,  22  Cannel ;  its  name  and  site  were  then  un- 

'I*kV  Vat.  'UKovin  Alei.    19,  11  •Uniiir  known.      Onomast.    art    Jelhonam,    Gr, 

Vat    'UKyip.  Alei.     31,  34  '(Kw^u  Alei.  'I<kk»i^. 

IK.*,  12_"I«».a4»AlBi.  marg.   Jeanaan  •  Bearimra  at7.*0:  Khuneiiis  76°.  Sem- 

Vulg.        tnsebius    baa     also    'lano^i^  mitaieh  87^.     'Ain  el-Baida,  a  small  Tell 

Among  these  vanons  corruptions,  •Im>.i»  on  the  north  tfda  of  the  plain,  *2\    Tefl 
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under  tillage  ;  and  these  were  covered  with  the  richest  crops  of 
vheat  and  barley.  The  rest  was  mainly  left  to  run  to  waste, 
producing  for  the  most  part  only  rank  weeds  ;  which  die  and 
decay,  and  thus  keep  up  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  In  some  places 
there  was  white  clover  nearly  or  qnit«  two  feet  high. 

At  7.50  we  reached  the  river  MukQtta',  winding  through  the 
plain  in  a  deep  and  tolerably  wide  channel,  sunk  fifteen  or  twenty 
feet  below  the  level  of  the  plain.  It  is  indeed  nothing  more  than 
a  deep  gully  worn  in  the  earth  by  the  action  of  a  torrent.  The 
stream  was  not  largo  ;  the  water  scarcely  reaching  the  fetlocks 
of  our  horses.  It  was  just  here  limpid,  and  flowing  over  a  bed 
of  fine  gravel  ;  but  a  little  further  above  there  were  standing 
pools  and  mud.  The  gravel  here,  the  guide  said,  was  only  a  few 
inches  in  thickness  ;  and,  in  the  rainy  season,  the  stream  could 
not  be  crossed  at  this  spot.  We  had  been  told  at  Tell  Shem- 
mStm,  that  the  horses  would  sink  perhaps  up  to  their  bellies  ; 
and  we  now  rejoiced  greatly  at  our  easy  passage. 

The  plain  continued  of  the  same  general  character  on  the 
south  of  the  stream.  At  a  distance  on  our  right  we  could  see 
the  tents  of  nomadic  Arabs,  and  the  men  ploughing  in  the 
fields.  The  Arabs  Turkman  are  permitted  to  encamp  here, 
and  pasture  their  flocks  and  till  the  ground  ;  but  only  on  the 
south  of  the  MukQtta'.  Here  also  were  occaaional  fountains,  • 
forming  small  ponds  and  marshes.  At  8.15  we  crossed  a  small 
stream  of  water  coming  from  the  southwest ;  and  three  minutes 
later  there  was  another  similar  channel,  now  dry,  coming  from 
the  south ;  these  have  their  sources  doubtless  at  some  of  the  many 
fountains  scattered  along  the  base  of  the  hills.  In  a  depression 
of  rich  black  mould  we  passed  quite  a  large  field  of  onions ; 
which  a  man  was  watching.  As  we  advanced,  the  plain  rose 
gradually  and  gently  towards  the  southern  hiUs.  At  8.50  we 
reached  el-Mensy,  a  ruined  village  on  the  road  from  Haifa  to 
N&bulus,  which  passes  along  near  the  hills.  Here  was  a  ceme- 
tery ;  and  just  by  a  pretty  fountain  on  the  left,  from  which  a 
rill  went  off  into  the  plain. 

Tell  el-Mutsellim  was  now  just  before  us  on  the  right  ;  and 
turning  oflF  to  it,  we  reached  the  top  at  9  o'clock.  The  line  of 
hills,  which  beginning  at  Carmel  thus  far  skirts  the  plain,  here 
makes  an  offset  towards  the  southwest ;  and  then  runs  on  again 
as  a  tract  of  lower  hills,  to  Jenin  or  beyond.  In  front  of  this 
offset  a  low  ridge  extends  out  for  some  distance,  leaving  a  nook 
behind  it,  in  which  are  the  remains  of  LejjOn.  This  ridge  is 
merely  the  projecting  southeast  comer  of  the  line  of  hills.    In  front 

cih-Shemmftm  811°.  TeQ  el-Mnlsel-  mina  on  tbe  sonthwest  side  oT  ibe  plun ; 
lim  173°.  Urn  e:-ZeaSt,  on  n  soutbern  el-K!reh  273°.  Abu  Zoreili  260°.  Koleileli 
■par  of  Caxrae],  27o°. — The  fbUawiiig  sie    225'.    el-Uetu;  178°, 
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of  it,  naar  its  termination  stands  Tell  el-Mutsellim.  This  Tell 
is  quite  regular  in  ita  form  ;  with  a  flat  summit,  containing  four 
or  five  acres,  now  covered  with  a  fine  crop  of  wheat.  On  ita 
northwest  quarter  are  two  fountains. 

The  prospect  from  the  Tell  is  a  nohle  one  ;  embracing  the 
■whole  of  the  glorious  plain  ;  than  which  there  is  not  a  richer 
upon  earth.  It  was  now  extensively  covered  with  fields  of 
grain ;  with  many  tracts  of  grass,  like  meadows  ;  but  still,  a 
large  portion  of  it  was  overrun  with  weeds.  Zer'in  (Jezreel)  was 
distinctly  in  view,  bearing  S.  74°  E,  Looking  in  the  direction 
of  Iksai,  we  could  perceive,  that  a  low  swell  runs  through  the 
plam  in  that  direction  ;  through  which  the  Mflkutta'  and  all  the 
waters  running  to  it  must  find  a  channel ;  while  it  would  seem 
to  form  the  water-shed  near  FMeh,  to  turn  the  waters  in  that 
neighbourhood  towards  the  valley  of  Jezreel  and  the  Jordan, 
Nearly  in  the  south,  a  little  village,  Zelafeh,  was  perhaps  a  mile 
and  a  half  distant ;  and  also,  more  to  the  left,  the  Tell  on  the 
southeast  side  of  which  stands  Ta'annuk,  the  Taanach  of  Scrip- 
ture. As  we  stood  upon  the  noble  Tell,  with  the  wide  plain 
and  Taanach  thus  before  us,  we  could  not  but  feel,  that  here 
had  been  the  scene  of  the  great  battle  of  Deborah  and  Barak, 
"in  Taanach  by  the  waters  of  Megiddo.'"  A  city  situated 
either  on  the  Tell,  or  on  the  ridge  behind  it,  Vfould  naturally 
give  its  name  to  the  adjacent  plain  and  waters  ;  as  we  know 
was  the  case  with  Megiddo  and  Legio.' 

The  Tell  would  indeed  present  a  splendid  site  for  a  city ; 
hut  there  is  no  trace,  of  any  kind,  to  show  that  a  city  ever  stood 
there.     Legio,  as  we  shall  see,  was  situated  on  a  different  spot.* 

We  left  Tell  el-Muisellim  at  9.15  ;  and,  descending  on  the 
southeast  side,  passed  around  the  end  of  the  ridge,  on  a  course 
about  S.  W.  by  S.  and  came  at  9.30,  to  a  very  old  bridge  over 
the  stream  of  Lejjiin.  Here,  on  the  higher  southern  bank,  are 
the  ruius  of  the  large  Khan  of  Lejjdn  ;  which  in  Maundrell's  day 
was  still  in  good  repair.'  The  great  road  from  Kamleh  issues 
from  the  mouth  of  a  valley  in  this  nook,  and  immediately 
divides  ;  one  branch,  going  to  Nazareth,  passes  down  by  the 
Khan  and  bridge  ;  the  other,  leading  to  Tabor  and  Damascus, 
lies  about  forty  rods  east  of  the  Khan.  The  stream  comes  down 
from  the  southwest  by  a  winding  course  ;  and  passes  off  towards 

■  Juag.  4,  19.  tak™  in  1844  ;  Jenln  145^     WerM  116% 

Judg.  6,  19.   2  Chr.  BE,  22,     Reland  el-Meivey  853°,    Kaukab  93°. 

Palffigt.  pp.  873,  893.  '  MBUndrell,    March    22aA— Bearingl 

„,.  .?*"l"e'    ^°'^    Tel!    el-Malaellim  :  from  the  Khan  of  Lejjto:  Zelafeh  S,  IB' 

hheikh    Boreik   342°,       Semmflaieh  16°.  E.  1^  m.     Mr  Wolcott,  in    18i2,  h»»  the 

Iksal  65\    Dahy  81°.  Zertn  106%  Ta'an-  folluwing :  Zelafeh  S.  7°  E.     Silim  S.  22° 

nnk  160  ,     Khnaeifls  28°.     Jebitha  20°.  E.    Zer'in  S,  77°  E.     Tabor  N.  63°  E. 
— The  following  additiocal  bearings  were 
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the  northeast  into  the  plain  ;  running  here  along  the  southwest- 
em  base  of  the  projecting  ridge  ahove  dcBcribed.  This  Btream, 
though  DOW  not  very  full,  ie  much  the  largest  which  entera  the 
plain  on  this  side  ;  and  is  the  principal  arm  of  the  MukQtta'  in 
connection  with  the  plain.  It  waa  still  enfficient  to  drive  two 
or  three  mills  ;  one  of  which  is  under  the  bridge.  On  the  south- 
eastern bank,  just  by  the  water,  is  a  rain  of  some  size  ;  possibly 
that  of  a  latter  mill. 

The  remains  of  the  ancient  Legio  are  not  extensive.  Maun- 
dreH  Bpeats  of  them  as  "  an  old  village." '  They  lie  mainly  on  the 
eminence  north  of  the  stream.  "  Among  the  rubbish  are  the 
foundations  of  two  or  three  buildings,  with  limestone  columns 
mostly  worn  away  ;  and  another  with  eight  or  ten  polished 
granite  columns  still  remaining,  and  others  of  limestone  among 
them."  In  the  foundations  of  the  ruin  at  the  brook  are  two 
marble  columns  with  Corinthian  capitals,  and  several  of  granite, 
all  mingled  indiscriminately.*  We  noticed  also  a  column  stand- 
ing before  the  door  of  a  mill.  All  these  circumstances  with  the 
name  Lejjfln,  serve  to  fix  this  spot  indubitably,  as  that  of  the 
ancient  Legio. 

In  a  former  volume,  I  have  set  forth  the  grounds  for  assum- 
ing the  identity  of  Legio  with  the  more  ancient  Megiddo  of  the 
Old  Testament,'  Our  visit  only  strengthened  this  conviction  ; 
and  I  have  here  nothing  more  to  add  ;  except  the  feet,  that  the 
same  identity  was  held  to  by  R.  Parchi,  the  cotemporary  of 
Abuifeda,  as  early  as  A.  D.  1322.'  Another  hypothesis  has  since 
been  brought  forward,  namely,  that  Legio  represented,  not 
Megiddo,  hut  MaximianopoUa  ;  which  latter  is  twice  mentioned 
by  Jerome,  as  a  later  name  for  the  earher  Hadadritnmon? 
The  reasons  assigned  by  Raumer  for  this  hypothesis  I  have  at- 
tempted to  meet  in  another  place.*  His  main  reason,  however, 
depending  on  the  supposition,  that  the  ancient  Roman  road  from 
Ceesarea  to  Jezreel  passed  by  way  of  Lejjfln,  is  without  founda- 
tion ;  as  we  shall  see,  a  Httle  further  on.'  Maximianopolis 
most  probably  lay  somewhat  further  -south  ;  and  perhaps  more 
in  the  plain.' 

There  were  quite  a  number  of  men  ploughing  in  the  adjacent 
fields  ;   and  others  at  work  or  lounging  in  the  mills  ;  but  we 

'  Manndrell,  March  22nd.  that  the  Romans  shouM  give   to  one  and 

*  Itev.  g.  WolcoCt,  in  BibUoth.  Sai^  the   eame   ancient   place,  Hadadriaimon, 
ISIS,  p.  77.  and  at  the  tame  time,  tlie  two  later  inde- 

*  SwVol.  n.  pp.  828-830.  [iil.  pp.  177-  pendent  names,  i«jrioandjtfnj:iiHiaiiopoit«- 
180.]  Probably  no  similar  instance  onists. 

*  See  tn  Ashert  Benj.  of  Tud,  n.  p.  438.  "  Zeoh,  JB,  II,  "  Hadadrimmon  in  the 

*  RaiUDer's  Palaatina,  p.  402,  8d  edit,  valley   of    Megiddo."       Hieron.    in    loo. 
M»np.  Raland,  p.  891.  "  Hodie  vocsCur  Masimianopolis  in  oampo 

*  Bibliotieoa  Soera,  Feh.  1844,  p,  220.     Mageddon."    LsjjQa  is  not  in  ths  plain, 
'  It  oartsinlj  ia  not  probable  in  itself,    but  on  the  hills. 
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tried  in  vain  to  obtain  one  of  them  as  a  guide.  We  left  the 
bridge  at  10.20  ;  and  took  the  great  Damascus  road  towards 
Kamleh.  Passing  out  of  the  nook,  it  follows  up  a  narrow  wind- 
ing valley  among  rounded  naked  hills,  about  S.  "W.  by  S.  We 
came  out  at  10.45  at  the  top  of  this  valley  on  a  ridge  ;  and  at 
once  descended  eteeply  into  another  valley  coming  down  before 
us  in  the  lite  direction  (from  the  3.  W,  by  S.)  and  bending  round 
here  to  the  east  to  reach  the  great  plain.  We  were  at  the  bot- 
tom at  10.55.  A  small  brook  was  flowing  along  the  valley  and 
to  the  plain,  not  half  as  large  as  that  at  Lejjfln.  A  road  also, 
coming  down  before  ns,  here  went  off  eastwards  along  the  same 
valley  to  Sftlim  and  the  plain,  a  part  of  which  was  visible. 

Here,  of  course,  was  the  natural  fork  of  the  ancient  road 
from  Cffisarea  to  Jezreel ;  leaving  Legio  half  an  hour  on  the 
left  hand.  The  road  to  Tabor  and  Nazareth  naturally  continued 
on  till  it  divided  near  Le^On  ;  but  to  a  person  going  to  Jezreel 
this  fork  down  the  valley  would  save  a  considerable  circuit,  as 
well  aa  the  steep  and  diflScult  hill,  which  we  had  just  descended. 
In  all  probability  therefore,  Maximianopolis  lay  upon  this  road, 
near  the  borders  of  the  great  plain  ;  and  not  at  Lejjiln,  In 
that  case,  this  valley  in  which  we  now  were,  might  well  lower 
down  be  the  valley  of  Hadadrimmon. ' 

We  followed  up  this  valley  for  five  minutes  ;  when  it  and 
the  brook  bent  off,  and  came  from  a  northwesterly  direction. 
We  crossed  the  stream,  and  proceeded  up  a  side  valley  on  the 
same  course,  about  8.  W,  by  S.  At  11.15  a  miserable  hamlet 
was  on  our  r^ht,  called  Mushmush.  We  came  to  the  top  of 
the  pass  at  11.30  ;  where  the  road  at  once  descends  into  the 
head  of  another  valley  with  wooded  sides,  mnning  down  in  the 
opposite  or  rather  a  more  westerly  direction,  to  the  great  plain 
alongithe  coast. 

As  this  has  been  for  many  ages  a  great  military  and  caravan 
road,  we  expected  at  every  moment  to  find  traces  of  an  ancient 
pavement ;  but  nothing  of  the  kind  appeared.  It  is  however  not 
infrequent,  where  the  road  passes  over  flat  limestone  rocks  lying 
even  with  the  surface  of  the  ground,  that  the  seamy  nature  of 
the  rock  presents  at  first  view  the  appearance  of  a  pavement ; 
and  it  sometimes  req^uires  a  close  scrutiny  to  distinguish  between 
the  two.  Such  appearances  we  found  here,  and  often  elsewhere  ; 
and  by  these  travellers  have  probably  sometimes  been  misled.' 

Five  minutes  below  the  top  of  the  pass  on  the  other  side  is 

See  on  p.  118.  Been  no  such  SQcient  road,  any  more  tian 

Von   Wildenbrnch,  in  trarolling  this  onrselves.      See  MonaOisbor.  der    Geogr. 

road,  apeakg  of  feacMng  EUa  el-Lejjfln  Ges.  Berlin,  N.  Folg.  I.  p.  233.      ProkeBoh 

along  a  '  Via    Romana '  in  s  good  state  of  pp.  125-IB9.     EmMJfreer,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  123 

preservation.  Prokeach  and  Rumegger,  who  sq.     Ritter  Erdk.  XVI.  p.  593  iq. 
trgvelled  the  same  route,   appear  to  have 
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•the  mouth  of  a  lateral  Talley  on  the  left,  coining  down  nearly 
from  the  south.  We  entered  and  followed  this  up  to  its  head  in 
a  pretty  and  well  cultivated  basin  among  the  hills.  On  the 
steep  declivity  and  ri<^  above  it  in  the  aouthwestj  is  situated 
the  large  village  Um  el-Fahm  ;  to  which  we  came  at  12  o'clock. 
The  ridge  is  narrow  ;  and  south  of  it  a  deep  valley  runs  out  to 
the  weaterh  plain.  The  side  valley  which  we  had  Mcended,  is 
likewise  separated  from  the  valley  we  left  only  by  a  ridge  ;  on 
the  southern  end  of  this  latter  is  the  village.  It  thus  overlooks 
the  whole  country  towards  the  west ;  with  a  fine  prospect  of 
the  plain  and  sea,  and  also  of  Carmel ;  with  glimpses  of  the 
plain  of  Esdraelou,  and  a  view  of  Tabor  and  Little  Hermon 
beyond.  There  was,  however,  a  haze  in  the  atmosphere,  which 
prevented  us  from  distinguishing  the  viUages  in  the  plain,' 

There  were  said  to  be  in  Um  el-Fahm  twenty  or  thirty  fami- 
lies of  Christians  ;  some  said  more.  Outside  of  the  village,  near 
the  western  brow,  was  a  cemetery.  Here  too  was  a  threshing- 
sledge  ;  in  form  Hke  the  stone-sledge  of  New  England ;  made  of 
three  planks,  each  a  foot  wide  ;  with  holes  thickly  bored  m  the 
bottom,  into  which  were  driven  projecting  bits  of  black  volcanic 
«tone.  The  village  belongs  to  the  government  of  Jenin.  They 
had  hitherto  paid  their  taxes  at  so  much  a  head  ;  but  the  gov- 
ernor had  recently  taken  an  account  of  their  land,  horses,  and 
stock  ;  with  the  purpose,  as  was  supposed,  of  exacting  the 
tithe.  Twenty-five  men  had  been  taken  as  soldiers  under  the 
conscription. 

Having  obtained  a  guide  with  some  difficulty,  we  left  Um 
el-Fahm  for  Ya'bud,  at  1  o'clock,  after  passing  through  the 
whole  length  of  the  village.  It  was  our  general  purpose,  to 
keep  along  on  the  western  part  of  the  hilU  of  Samaria,  either 
above  or  below  the  brow,  as  the  case  might  be  ;  and  holding 
ourselves  ready  to  turn  aside  to  any  place,  to  which  a  visit  might 
seem  desirable  ;  especially  to  Nabulus.  We  made  a  large  circuit 
towards  the  east,  in  order  to  pass  round  the  broad  head  of  the 
Wady,  that  runs  down  west  on  the  south  of  the  viU^e  ;  and 
then  rose  along  its  southern  side  to  higher  ground  ;  where  Um 
«I-F^im  was  still  in  view,  and  we  saw  also  KflbStieh  at  a  dis- 
tance at  the  foot  of  a  line  of  hills.'  We  now  descended  again 
slightly  into  a  basin,  on  a  general  course  9,  S,  E.,  and  then  rose 
alcaig  a  gradual  acclivity.  At  1.65  we  came  out  upon  the  top 
of  a  flat  rocky  ridge,  and  kept  along  it  to  the  right  ;  in  order 
to  pass  around  the  broad  head  of  a  Wady  running  down  north- 
easterly to  the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  . 


.  '  BeuWs  at  Um   el-Fahm : 
fiineh  293^     Um  ei  Zenat  336°. 

B>Sin- 

'  Bearingi  et  1.20  :  Um  el-Fahm  N.  ■ 
W.  mU&b  152°.    el-Yimfin  130°. 

Tabor 

66°.     Dt%63°. 
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Ah  we  reached  the  southern  side  of  this  head  or  baein,  -we 
found  ouraelves  upon  the  water-shed  between  the  two  great 
plains,  Esdraelon  in  the  northeast,  and  that  along  the  coast  in 
the  west ;  with  valleye  runnmg  down  to  each,  and  varying  views 
of  both.  The  rocky  hills  and  tracts,  over  which  our  road  led, 
were  sparsely  covered  with  stunted  trees,  chiefly  oaks.  At  2.20 
we  came  upon  the  brow  of  a  somewhat  lower  tract  ;  from  which 
we  saw  Ta'bud  (S.  20°  E.)  and  had  a  view  towards  the  southeast 
into  the  interior  of  Samaria,  The  htUs  in  this  direction  seemed 
to  rise  higher,  and  were  Ute  mountains  ;  those  around  Nfibulua 
forming  the  highest  nucleus.  Descending  gradually  we  now 
crossed  the  large  basin  or  lower  table  land  above  mentioned  ; 
which  is  drained  by  a  short  Wady  towards  the  western  plain. 
At  2.50  we  came  out  upon  its  eastern  brow  ;  and  were  in  sight 
of  'Arrabeh  and  Ya'bud.'  The  latter  was  beyond  a  valley,  upon 
a  ridge  running  from  east  to  west.  Descending  into  the  head  of 
this  valley,  we  reached  Ya'bud,  high  on  the  opposite  side,  at  3^ 
o'clock. 

The  ridge,  on  the  northeastern  part  of  which  Ta'bud  is  sit- 
uated, rises  to  a  higher  point  or  Tell  further  in  the  southwest, 
about  half  a  mile  distant  ;  and  soon  after  sinks  down  to  the 
level  of  the  plain.  On  the  north  is  the  valley  running  down 
west,  the  head  of  which  we  had  just  crossed.  Towards  the 
northeast,  east,  and  southeast,  the  village  looks  down  upon 
another  of  those  beautiful  plains,  of  which  we  had  now  seen  so 
many.  Across  this  plain,  about  E.  8.  E.  in  an  oS'set  running 
up  among  the  hills,  lies  Kflbatieh.  At  the  northern  end  of  the 
plain,  nearly  west  from  Jenin,  is  the  village  of  BQrldn  ;  and 
half  an  hour  west  of  Bftrkin,  in  an  off'set  or  valley  among  the  hills, 
is  Kefr  KUd,  the  ancient  Caparcotia?  Not  far  distant  from  it 
in  the  plain  is  a  well,  called  Bir  Hasan,  which  is  the  well  of 
Kefr  KUd.  This  fine  philn  sweeps  around  the  hill  on  which 
Ya'bud  lies,  towards  the  S.  S.  W.  and  is  drained  off  in  that 
direction  by  a  valley,  called  at  first  Wady  el-Wesa',  and  further 
down  Abu  Nar.  South  of  this  plain  is  another  ridge  or  line  of 
hilla,  lying  between  it  and  the  narrower  valley  north  of  Fen- 
dekilmieh.  On  one  of  these  southern  hilla,  overlooking  the 
northern  plain,  is  'ArrSbeh,  not  here  visible  ;  hut  it  sometimes 
gives  its  name  to  the.  plain  ;  as  does  also  Ya'bud.  Another 
of  the  same  hilla,  further  west,  was  pointed  out  to  us  as  that  of 
Fahmeh,  which  is  situated  on  its  southern  declivity,  and  was 
not  here  in  view.  The  Wady  Abu  Nar,  and  the  Wady  Mussin, 
the  latter  coming  from  towards  Fendektimieh,  were  said  to  unite 

'  Bearings    at   2,50 :    'Arrabeh    156". 
Ya'bnd  180°. 
•  S«i  VoL  IL  p.  817.  [iii.  158,]    For 
Vol.  IU.— 11 
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after  reaching  the  great  western  plain  ;  and  then  to  run  t»  the 
sea  hetween  the  bay  of  Abu  Zabflrah  and  Ciesarea.  -  This  ac- 
count seemed,  however,  to  rest  upon  report,  rather  than  on  per- 
sonal knowledge. 

But  what  most  interested  ue  in  connection  with  this  fine 
plain,  was  a  green  and  Well-marked  Tell  in  its  southeastern 
part  (S.  55°  E.)  at  the  distance  of  three  or  four  miles,  bearing 
the  name  of  Dothan.  At  the  southern  foot  of  the  Tell  is  a 
fountain  called  el-Hfifireh.  Here  then  was  the  ancient  and  long- 
sought  Dothain  or  Dothan,  where  the  eons  of'  Jacob  were  pas- 
turing their  father's  flocks,  when  they  sold  their  brother  Joseph 
to  the  Ishmaelites  of  Midian,  passing  byon  their  way  to  Egypt.' 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  place  it  rightly  at  twelve  Roman  miles 
north  of  the  city  of  Samaria.'  Just  in  that  very  situation,  the 
name  thus  still  exists  in  the  months  of  the  common  people  ; 
although  overlooked  by  all  modern  travellers,  as  not  being  on 
any  usual  road  ;  and  especially  by  the  crusaders,  who  thought 
they  found  Dothan  at  the  Khan  Jubh  Yusuf,  southeast  of 
Safed.^     E.  Parchi  notes  it  correctly  in  the  fourteenth  century.' 

We  learned  also  at  Ya'bud,  that  the  great  road  from  Eeisan 
and  Zer'in  (Jezree!)  to  Hamleh  and  Egypt,  stiU  leads  through 
this  plain  ;  entering  it  on  the  west  of  Jenin,  passing  near  the 
well  of  Kefr  Kftd,  and  bending  sonthwestwards  around  the  hill 
of  Ya'bud  to  the  great  western  plain,  It  is  easy  to  see,  there- 
fore, that  the  Midianites  to  whom  Joseph  was  sold,  coming  from 
Gilead,^  had  crossed  the  Jordan  near  Beisfin  ;  and  were  pro- 
ceeding to  Egypt  along  the  ordinary  road.  It  could  not  have 
been  difficult  for  Joseph's  brethren  to  find  an  empty  cistern,  m 
which  to  secure  him.'  Ancient  cisterns  are  very  common,  even 
now,  along  the  roads  and  elsewhere  ;  and  many  villages  are 
supplied  only  with  rain  water. 

It  may  also  be  remarked  of  Joseph's  brethren,  that  they 
were  evidently  well  acquainted  with  the  best  tracts  of  pasturage. 
They  had  fed  their  flocks  for  a  time  in  the  plam  of  the  Mokhna 
by  Shechem  (Habulus)  ;  and  had  afterwards  repaired  to  the  still 
richer  pasturage  here  around  Dothan.^ 

The  Peutinger-Tabies  mark  a  military  road  from  Ceesarea  by 
Caparcotia  to  Scythopolia,  As  Kefr  Kftd  is  not  fkr  north  of 
Ya'bud,  it  would  seem  not  impossible,  that  this  road  passed  near 
the  latter  place  and  so  along  the  plain  ;  while  beyond  Kefr  Kfid 
it  led  directly  over  the  mountains  of  Gilboa  to  Beis&n  ;  or  else 

43*. — We  learned  aftetwaidafrom  Mr  Van 
de  Velde,  that  he  too  had  uneipectedly 
V,  a.  10.  lighted  upon  Dotbaa  a  few  Aiiyi  eatlier. 

'  Oaomast  art.  Doihaim.  '  Gen.  37,  25. 

'  See  Vol.  II.  p.  119.  [iii.  p.  816  «q.]  "  Gen.  37,  3*. 

*  See  in  Asher's  Benj.  of  Tudela,  II.  p.        '  Gen.  87,  la-17. 
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made  a  detour  by  way  of  Zer'in.  At  any  rate,  this  route  must 
h&ve  been  more  circuitous  than  the  one  further  north,  by  way  oi' 
Maximianopolie  and  Jezreel' 

Ya'bud:i8  a  large  village  ;  but  now  contained  only  five  or  sis 
families  of  Christiana.  The  rest  are  Muslims,  divided  into  two 
hostile  parties,  occupying  different,  quarters  of  the  village  ;  one 
called,  the  'Abd  el-Hftdy,  and  the  other  Beni  Tdkan.  We  had 
pitched  our  tent  on  the  east  of  the  village,  near  the  quarter  of 
the  latter.  They  received  ua  very  kindly  ;  and  several  of  their 
chief  men  spent  the  evening  in  our  tent.  These  two  parties  divide 
the  whole  district ;  the  latter  (Beni  Tftk^n)  embracing,  as  they 
said,  all  the  old  families,  viz,  TOk&n,  JetSr,  Berkamy,  and 
Jem'iny.  Up  to  the  last  summer  they  were  often  at  war  with 
each  other ;  and  indeed  the  district  of  Nabulus  has  long  had  the 
reputation  of  being  the  moat  disorderly  and  unsafe  region  in  the 
whole  country.  But  last  year  Muhammed  Pasha  seized  no  less 
than  eight  of  their  leaders,  and  sent  them  to  Constantinople  ; 
whence  they  were  banished  to  Trebizond.  At  present,  MahmM  ' 
'Abd  el-Htdy  is  governor  at  Nabulus.  A  short  time  since,  a 
number  of  the  opposite  party-went  to  Beirlit,  as  a  delegation,  to 
complain  of  his  oppressions.  He  however  anticipated  them,  by 
transmitting  a  bribe  of  40,000  piastres.  On  their  arrival,  they 
were  thrown  into  prison  for  twenty-flve  days  ;  and  were  then 
sent  back  with  the  assurance,  that  MahmQd  himself  would  ex- 
amine into  their  complaints. 

Thursday,  April  2Snd. — We  took  a  guide  for  'Attil ;  and 
rode  first  to  the  TeU  fifteen  minutes  W.  S.  W.  of  Ya'bud, 
where  we  had  a  wide  view  towards  the  west.*  Leaving  the  Tell 
at  7.30,  we  descended  in  the  same  direction,  about  W.  S.  W. 
in  order  to  fall  into  the  Ramleh  road.  After  twenty  minutes,  we 
■  were  at  the  bottom,  in  a  shallow  Wady,  or  narrow  plain,  coming 
down  from  the  left ;  but  not  connected  with  the  larger  eastern 
plain.  The  Wady  Wesa',  which  drains  the  latter,  lies  further 
south,  behind  a  ridge  ;  making  with  its  continuation,  Wady  Aba 
Nfir,  a  large  bend  towards  the  south,  which  tho  Eamleh  road 
does  not  foUow  down.  The  shallow  Wady,  which  we  here 
croesed,  unites  with  that  on  the  north  of  Ya'bud  ;  and  so  passes 
off  northwesterly  to  the  great  plain.  It  may  perhaps  have  been 
the  track  of  the  ancient  road  from  CBssarea  above  mentioned. 

Our  path  now  led  across  an  uneven  tract  of  tilled  ground  ; 
and  hereabouts  we  struck  the  Ramleh  path.     We  were  thus 

'  Tho  dirtances  gri-Bn  in  the  PeoUnger  reel),  10 ;  to  Scythopolia,   12 ;  in  all  39 

Tables  are:  From  Osarea  to  Caparcotia  K  milefl.  p.  68fi. 

28  Roman  milea  ;  lo  Scythopolig,  2ij  in  '  BBarings  from  the  Tell  nsar  Ya'bud : 

an  62  R.  miles.— The  Itin.   Hieros.   gives  Berta  i(Oe°.    Zebdeh  291%  IJ  ra.    Ferisln 

on  the  other  route:  From  CsBsarealo  Mai-  266".     Neileh  241%     Saida  218^     Zeita 

inuanopohs  17  B.  milei ;  to  Stredela  (Jez-  244°,     Hill  of  Fahmeh  172°. 
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upon  the  very  road,  by  which  Joseph  was  carried  down  to  Egypt. 
At  8.15  we  came  upon  open  ground,  affording  views  of  the 
■western  plain,  still  far  below  ua.  At  8.30  we  were  on  a  rocky 
brow  ; '  and  began  to  descend  gradually  along  a  broad  shallow 
rocky  Wady  or  basin.  The  village  ofFerAsin  was  close  on  our  right 
at  8.50,  on  a  rocky  Tell.  "  A  few  minutes  later  the  Wady  became 
narrower,  and  turned  more  northwest  towards  the  plain.  We 
rose  from  it  towards  the  left  ;  and  at  9.05  were  on  the  low  ridge 
between  it  and  the  next  valley.  Our  road  thus  far  had  lain 
chiefly  among  inconsiderable  and  inarable  hills,  'Attil  here 
came  in  sight,  bearii^  S.  25°  "W.  We  turned  in  that  direc- 
tion ;*  and  descending  gradually  came  at  9.40  to  Wady  Abu 
Nfir,  the  outlet  of  the  plain  of  'Arra,beh,  with  a  deep  water- 
bed."  It  here  takes  this  name  from  a  Wely  on  a  hill  upon  the 
right.  It  comes  down  on  the  north  of  Nezleh ;  and  passes  off  as 
a  broad  fertile  valley,  on  the  north  of  Jett  and  south  of  the 
two  B&kahs,  to  the  western  plain. 

We  now  rose  along  the  somewhat  higher  ground  on  the  left 
of  the  valley  ;  and  kept  along  towards  Zeita.  At  10  o'clock  we 
left  the  Ramleh  road,  which  proceeds  by  way  of  Zeita  ;  and 
turned  directly  south  towards  'Attil.* 

We  were  now  nearly  or  quite  down  the  mountain  ;  and 
almost  on  a  level  with  the  great  plain.  The  region  round  about 
us  was  an  open  rocky  tract  or  basin,  with  low  rounded  naked 
hills,  shut  in  from  the  western  plain  by.  the  low  broad  rocky 
ridges  in  front,  on  which  the  villages  of  Jett  and  Zeita  are  situ- 
ate ;  the  former  on  a  marked  Tell.  All  the  valleys  and 
outlets  which  run  to  the  great  plain,  have  very  Httle  descent. 
We  crossed  a  fine  level  basin  in  order  to  reach  'Attil ;  the  soil 
was  stony,  but  strong.  We  came  at  10.40  to  that  village, 
situated  on  a  hill  with  plains  on  the  north  and  south.  It  is  a 
considerable  village  ;  and  in  the  street  we  noticed  a  large  fr^- 
ment  of  a  double  column,' 

A  horseman  from  Zeita  had  overtaken  us,  and  kept  us  compa- 
ny until  our  roads  parted.  He  was  very  civil,  and  gave  us  a  good 
deal  of  information.  It  appears,  that  the  land  in  the  district  of 
N4bulus  including  the  plains,  is  generally  freehold  ;  and  the 
taxes  are  mainly  paid  in  the  form  of  a  poll  tax. 

From  'Attil  we  now  turned  again  up  the  mountain,  follow- 


Zeita241°.  kah,  WeBl,  825\    Bakab,  East,  16".   Fb- 

NMiah  232'.     Sflida  197°,    K6i6D  2*4°,  lisin  62".      Neileh    67°,      "Eliai    130°. 

Yft'bod,  almut  N.  65°  E.  Saida  107°, 

•  Bearing  at  9, 2B  :  S^da  S.  3B°  E,  '  Bearings  from  'Attil :  Deir  e[-6hii»fiD 

'  BearingB  at  9.40  :  Jett  S,  76°  W,  U  170°,  1 J  m.    "Ellir  97°,     Bakah,  Eaat,  1°. 

m.  Zeita  S.  fiO°  W.  H  m.  NedeL  E.  1  m.  Bikah,  West,  338°.  Jett  819°.   Saida  76', 

■  Bearingi  at  10 :  Deic  el-GhOe^  !T2^  Soutliern  end  of  Carmel  S". 
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ing  the  direct  road  to  Nabulus ;  and  taking  a  guide  for  Eamln. 
Leaving  the  village  at  11.15,  we  descended  into  the  southern 
basin,  and  then  entered  a  long  shallow  valley  running  up  on  the 
right  of  Deir  el-Ghiiaftn  and  its  bill.  A  string  of  ten  camels, 
led  by  donkeys,  was  slowly  climbing  the  hill  to  that  village. 
At  11.50  we  were  at  the  top  of  the  valley ;  Deir  el-GhQefln 
bearing  N.  70°  E.  half  a  mile  distant.  The  region  ia  fuU  of 
olive  trees.  A  valley  comes  down  from  the  south  nearly  to  the 
village,  and  then  sweeps  round  to  the  west.  This  we  crossed, 
and  then  rose  upon  sloping  ground  on  our  left.  At  12,05  we 
came  out  upon  the  brow  of  the  deep  Wady  Mdasin,  coming 
from  the  plain  of  FendekOmieh  ;  it  is  said  to  unite  with  Wady 
Abu  NSr  in  the  western  plain  beyond  Jett,'  We  reached  the 
bottom  of  the  valley  at  12.20 ;  and  noticed  its  deep  water- 
channel,  now  dry. — The  road  thus  far  from  'AttU  was  evidently 
very  old  ;  bat  we  saw  no  appearance  of  pavement.  Whether 
this  was  the  ancient  way  from  Cfeaarea  to  Sebaste  may  be 
doubted  ;  since  a  more  feasible  route  exists  from  the  plain  along 
the  great  Wady  Sha'ir,  which  comes  down  fi:om  Nabulus,  and  is 
the  next  valley  south  of  Wady  Mfissin. 

We  now  followed  up  the  latter  valley,  which  is  narrow,  and 
winds  a  good  deal,  At  12.40  we  were  passing  among  the  olive 
trees  of  Bela',  which  was  on  our  right,  but  not  in  view.  We 
somewhere  lost  the  main  Wady,  that  comes  from  Fendekfimieh, 
probably  supposing  it  to  be  a  side  Wady  coming  in  on  the  left  ; 
for  we  now  found  ourselves  pacing  up  a  smaller  Wady  with  few 
marks  of  water ;  and  at  1  o'clock  we  came  out  at  its  head  upon 
the  ridge  between  it  and  Wady  Sha'ir,  coming  from  Kabulus. 
Looking  back  down  the  Wady  we  had  ascended,  its  course  was 
about  K.  70°  W.  Before  us  now  was  the  deep  basin  of  Wady 
Sha'ir,  full  of  old  ohve  trees,  here  too  called  Bumy,  as  in  Gali- 
lee ;'  further  up  was  the  village  of  'Anebta  in  the  valley  ;  and 
Bilmin  beyond  on  a  high  hill  on  the  north  side  of  the  Wady.' 

A  very  steep  descent  now  took  us  to  the  bottom  in  twenty 
minutes  ;  and  in  twenty  more  we  came  to  'Anebta,  at  1.40. 
A  few  minutes  before  reaching  the  village,  there  were  two  cis- 
terns by  the  way  side,  filled  with  rain  water  from  the  road,  at 
which  women  were  filling  their  jara.  There  was  now  a  small 
brook  in  the  valley,  which  seemed  just  about  to  dry  up,  and 
then  the  water  of  cisterns  becomes  the  sole  dependence  of  the 
village.  About  half  an  hour  below  the  villt^e,  in  the  valley,  is 
a  Tell  of  considerable  size,  called  Na'raheh.     'Anebta  ia  large 

'  BBoriogB  at  12.06,  on  north  brow  of  ■  Bearingsal  1  tt'olocfc.  on  browofWady 

Wady  MfiMin  :  Deir  rf-ObOrtii  N.  Kefr  Shati!  Kefr  el-Lebad  173°.  'Anebta  I50'. 
el-Lebad?  ler.  K4Qi!aI43^     Kefr  Eflmmfin  116°. 

I  *  See  above,  p.  80. 

Vol.  ni.— U*  ,.„, 
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and  well  built ;  and  has  two  millB  on  the  etream,  now  stopped 
for  want  of  water.  The  race  of  one  of  them  is  carried  over  the 
road  on  arches.  Here  were  many  camels,  apparently  resting  ; 
and  we  learned,  with  some  surprise,  that  the  great  camel  road 
from  Nabnlus  to  Yifa  and  Eamleh  passes  down  this  valley  by 
'Anehta  and  Tlil  Keram  to  the  plain.  This  latter  village  was 
said  to  be  in  the  valley,  on  the  north  side,  about  two  hours 
below  'Anehta.  This  route  is  certainly  circuitous  ;  but  it 
affords  an  easier  ascent  and  descent  of  the  mountains,  than  any 
other.  A  similar  instance  is  the  camel  road  from  Jerusalem  to 
Bamleh  by  el-Jib. 

Setting  off  from  'Anebta  at  2.15,  we  proceeded  up  the  fine 
valley,  amid  its  rural  scenery.  The  air  was  full  of  the  songs  of 
larks  and  other  small  birds  ;  and  we  heard  also  the  note  of  the 
mourning  dove.  The  little  stream  was  flowing  along  the  bottom. 
There  were  also  two  more  mills,  not  running  ;  and  the  people  in 
summer,  it  was  said,  had  always  to  go  to  NSbulus  to  get  their 
grain  ground.  We  were  now  necessarily  upon  the  ancient  way 
from  Csesarea  to  Sebaste  and  Keapolis  ;  and  there  were  evident 
traces  of  antiquity  along  the  road ;  but  we  saw  no  pavement 
in  this  valley. 

RSmin  was  before  us,  on  the  high  northern  shoulder  or  hut- 
tress,  which  bounds  the  valley  as  it  issues  from  the  basin  of 
Samaria.  "We  ascended  towards  it  gradually  ;  and  reached  the 
village  at  3.15.  Here,  at  once,  we  overlooked  the  whole  northern 
portion  of  the  great  basin  around  Sebiistieh  ;  this  northern  part 
being  drained  by  a  Wady,  which  imites  with  Wady  Sha'ir  just 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Kamin,  A  low  rocky  ridge  lies 
between  the  two  above  the  point  of  junction.  It  needed  but  a 
few  moments  to  assure  us,  that  the  observations  made  on  our 
former  journey  in  this  region  were  wrong  in  several  particulars, 
in  consequence  of  the  ignorance  of  the  guide  who  then  accom- 
panied us.'     "We  therefore  now  took  the  more  pains. 

"Wady  Sha'ir  comes  down  from  NSbulus  along  the  southern 
part  of  the  basin  of  Sebflatieh ;  and  issues  from  its  northwestern 
quarter  between  high  hiEs,  K&min  is  on  the  first  or  corner  hill 
on  the  right  side  ;  while  Kefr  Lebad  is  on  the  left,  on  the  second 
hill  down  the  valley,'  "We  could  here  see  Burkah  upon  our  former 
route ;  and  could  tJso  distinguish  with  our  glasses  the  ancient  por- 
tal west  of  SebQstieh,  and  some  of  the  columns  of  the  colonnade. 
The  basin  of  Sebflstieh  has  been  celebrated  by  others,  as  well  as 
by  ourselves.'  It  is  beautiful ;  but  we  had  now  seen  so  many  fer- 
tUe  regions,  that  it  seemed  to  lose  in  the  comparison.     It  is  Bur- 

'  See  VoL  n,  p.  Slleq.  [iiL  1(0.]  we  could  never  haye  own ;  it  lies  far  down 

'  Tha  poatiou  of  the»e  two  riUngea  waa    the  valiey,  below  'Anebta. 
reversed  oa  our  former  map.     Tul  Eeram        "  See  Vol.  U.  p.  807,  [iil  144.] 
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passed  in  riehneaa  and  beauty  \ij  the  plains  of  R^meh,  of  el- 
Battauf,  and  of  Ya'faud  ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  larger  plains  of 
'Akka  and  Eedraelon.' 

We  pitched  our  tent  on  the  east  of  the  village,  after  some 
trouble  ;  where  the  hill  falls  off  towards  the  lower  ground  by 
terraces.  On  this  side  is  the  cemetery.  The  people  seemed 
kindly  disposed  ;  but  some  were  rude  and  intrusive.  In  the 
Shilghflr  and  ever  since,  we  had  found  the  peasants  refusing  to 
sell  bread ;  regarding  it  as  a  disgrace  to  do  so.  In  the  best 
houses,  there  are  rooms  for  strangers  ;  where  food  is  provided  for 
them  without  charge.  As  we  lodged  in  our  own  tent,  we  had 
to  buy  flour,  and  get  it  baked.  Here  in  Kdmin  they  would  take 
no  pay  for  wood,  which  they  gave  ua  ;  and  they  lent  us  a  jar, 
that  we  might  ietch  water  for  ourselves,  instead  of  paying  them 
for  bringing  it.  The  villt^  is  supplied  wholly  with  rain  water 
from  cisterns.  These  are  quite  numerous  ;  not  only  in  this  and 
other  villages,  but  along  the  roads.  Provisions  and  articles  sold 
were  here  dear.  Poultry,  for  which  the  usual  price  was  2^  or  3 
piastres  a  piece,  cost  here  4  piastres. 

Friday,  April  23d. — We  set  off  from  RSmin  for  Nabulua  at 
7  o'clock  ;  and  descended  obliquely  and  steeply  into  the  valley 
coming  from  the  northern  basin.  For  some  reason,  the  great 
road  here,  passes  up  this  Wady  rather  than  the  other  ;  and  then 
crosses  obliquely  the  low  ridge  between  the  two,  opposite  Sebfls- 
tieh.  At  7.30  we  were  on  the  top  of  this  ridge  or  swell  ;  with 
SebQstieh  not  far  off  on  the  left,  and  the  ruins  of  a  village,  called 
'AslUn,  close  upon  our  path.  We  now  entered  the  southem 
basin  ;  and  at  7.45  struck  again  the  little  brook  of  yesterday, 
here  running  with  a  fuller  stream.  We  followed  up  its  right 
side  through  the  broad  basin  ;  and  then  ascended  to  cross  the 
point  of  a  rocky  ridge  running  down  southwest ;  while  the  valley 
bends  off  to  the  south  around  the  point.  In  the  plain  we  met 
several  strings  of  camels,  hardly  fewer  than  a  hundred  in  all, 
laden  with  soap,  on  their  way  from  Nahulus  to  Gaza  and  Egypt, 
The  soap  of  N&bulus  is  regarded  as  the  best  in  the  country  ;  it 
is  manufactured  on  a  large  scale,  and  thus  exported.  It  is  put 
up  in  lai^e  bales  ;  of  which  a  camel  carries  two,  elung  across 
its  back.  One  party  of  these  animals  was  loaded  with  bales  of 
cotton  in  like  manner.  Each  string  of  camels  was  led  off  by  a 
little  donkey,  hardly  equal  to  the  ffi'th  part  of  a  camel  in  size 
or  weight. 

On  the  top  of  this  ridge,  at  8  o'clock,  we  found  very  distinct 

'  Bearings  from  Kfimdi :  'AntUa  313'.  Sha'ir  r  Beit  6zm  138°.     Beit  lbs  141°. 

Keft  RQninir.n  333°.    Biziirieh  S6°.   Bnr-  Keista  154°.     Karyet  Jit  17i°.     Tell  el- 

kah  70°.     SebOstieh  109°.     Shakh  Shtt'-  Kerte^  a  large  TeU  in  the  souHi  part  of 

leh  IU°.     cji-Nlkfirah   119°.     N&bulos  the  basin,  189°.    Beit  Lid  231°.   Kefi  el- 

126°.— Tie  following  are  south  of  Wady  Lebad  39*°. 
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traces  of  the  ancient  road,  with  walls  along  the  sides,  and  the  path 
sometimes  sunk  below  the  adjacent  surface.  Here  were  also  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  place,  with  hewn  stones  and  the  fragments 
of  two  columos.  It  ie  now  called  Dibb^eh.  In  the  valley  below 
was  a  mill ;  and  these  now  became  frequent  along  the  brook  all 
the  way  to  Nabulue.  Some  of  the  miUs  are  large  ;  and  to  most  of 
them  the  water  is  brought  in  at  the  top,  in  long  races  resting 
on  arches.  In  the  basin  we  had  just  left,  many  of  the  olive  trees 
have  mislctoe  growing  upon  them,  called  by  the  Arabs  Suffcir. 

After  passing  the  ridge,  one  road  ascends  the  hill  to  the 
village  Deir  Sheraf ;  while  another  goes  round  the  hill  on  the 
Bouth.  "We  kept  the  latter  ;  and  at  8.10  were  opposite  the 
village.  A  brook  soon  came  in  from  a  broad  side  valley  on  the 
left.  At  8.40  we  came  to  the  road  from  N&bulus  to  Sebflstieh, 
our  former  route ;  and  here  was  still  Eichardson's  famous 
"ancient  bridge,"  across  the  valley,  namely,  an  Arab  mill-race.' 
Overagainst  us,  on  the  flank  of  the  southern  mountain,  around 
which  _  the  vaUey  here  makes  a  bend,  were  the  three  villages, 
Juneib  on  the  top,  Beit  Uzin  lower  down  but  in  the  same  line, 
and  Beit  Iba  still  lower  and  further  west.  At  8.55,  Zawlita 
was  above  us  on  the  left.  At  9.15  the  green  Tell  of  Rafidieh, 
below  the  village  of  that  name,  was  close  on  our  right  across  the 
brook.  We  came  to  a  fork  in  the  road  at  9.35  ;  and  waited 
fifteen  minutes  for  the  mules  to  come  up.  Here,  while  waiting, 
some  eight  or  ten  Sherkhs  from  the  country  passed  us,  on  their 
way  to  visit  the  governor  of  N&bulus,  on  his  invitation.  They 
had  on  their  gala  dresses  ;  and  rode  spirited  horses. 

We  were  told,  that  both  roads  were  equally  good  ;  and  took 
the  upper  or  left  hand  one  ;  but  soon  came  to  a  tract  of  rocks, 
very  difficult  for  the  horses  to  pass  over.  We  therefore  turned 
down  by  the  nest  by-road,  and  crossed  over  to  the  road  on  the 
other  side  of  the  brook.  This  brought  us  at  10  o'clock  to  the 
western  gate  of  the  city.  As  the  weather  threatened  rain,  and  a 
mist  was  already  falling,  we  went  directly  to  the  house  of  a 
Protestant,  named  'Audeh,  who  was  accustomed  to  receive 
Frank  traveUere.  The  house  was  situ^ated  nearly  midway  in  the 
city  ;  so  that  we  had  to  traverse  sever^  of  the  narrow  streets. 
In  some  of  these  a  stream  of  water  was  flowing  ;  and  a  number 
were  arched  over. 

The  entrance  to  the  house  was  by  a  low  gateway,  and  then 
by  a  dirty  passage  among  stables  to  a  small  court.  From  this  a 
narrow  stairway  led  up  outside  to  a  terrace,  upon  which  the 
family  rooms  opened.  There  were  two  large  rooms  ;  one  of 
which  was  given  up  to  us  ;  and  some  English  travellers,  who 
arrived  later,  took  possession  of  the  other  for  the  night.     Our 

>  Sm  Vol  n.  p.  S03.  [iil.  137.] 
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room  was  tolerably  furnished  in  the  usual  oriental  style,  with 
divans  and  carpets  ;  and  there  were  also  a  table  and  a  few  rude 
chairs  for  t'rank  visitors.  Here  we  took  our  meals,  which  were 
provided  by  the  family  and  served  up  by  Kashid  ;  and  here  too 
we  slept,  setting  up  again  our  own  bedsteads.  The  accommo- 
dations were,  at  least,  much  superior  to  the  peasants'  houses,  in 
which  we  had  before  taken  refuge. 

Our  host,  'Audeh,  was  a  good-looking  intelligent  person  ; 
and  one  of  the  leading  men  among  the  Protestants  of  Nabulus. 
He  seemed  also  to  be  an  active  business  man,  and  was  at  bis 
place  of  business  in  the  city  when  we  arrived  ;  so  that  we  did 
not  see  him  till  towards  evening.  We  found  in  the  bouse  a 
young  man,  Ya'kob  el-Mlisa,  the  teacher  of  the  school  recently 
established  by  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  a  pleasant  and 
intelligent  young  man,  speaking  a  very  little  English,  He 
showed  us  every  attention,  and  did  the  honours  of  the  house. 

The  Protestants  in  Ndbulus  had  at  this  time  an  order  from 
the  Pasha  of  Jerusalem,  authorizing  them  to  be  publicly  ac- 
knowledged as  a  Christian  community  ;  but  this  they  bad  not 
yet  presented  to  the  governor  of  Nabulus.  Quite  a  number  had 
united  in  the  original  application  ;  but  of  these  only  seven  or 
eight  were  now  prepared  to  give  in  their  names.  The  leader  of 
the  movement,  named  Daild,  and  bis  party,  were  holding  back. 
Only  two,  'Audeb  and  Ya'k6b,  had  been  adinitted  to  the  com- 
munion inj;he  English  church  at  Jerusalem.  Indeed,  the  whole 
movement  seemed  to  stand  in  connection  with  the  efforts  of 
the  English  missionaries  and  bishop  in  the  Holy  City.  The 
school  established  under  their  patronage  was  still  small ;  but 
promised  well.  Dr  Smith  spent  much  of  the  evening  in  con- 
versation with  the  two  persona  above  named  ;  and  was  pleased 
with  their  intelligence  and  spirit.  They  urged  us  to  remain 
with  them  over  Sunday,  so  that  my  companion  might  conduct 
public  worship  in  Arabic  ;  a  privilege  which  they  had  never  yet 
enjoyed.  At  their  request  our  evening  worehip  was  held  in 
Arabic.  There  were  said  to  be  in  N3.bulus  about  122  taxable 
male  Christians. 

As  we  rode  up  to  the  gate  of  the  bouse,  we  had  met  the 
younger  Samaritan  priest  coming  out  ;  he  having  been  on  a 
visit  to  Ya'k6b  respecting  his  school.  As  we  afterwards  desired 
to  visit  the  Samaritans,  Ya'kob  went  to  give  them  notice  of  our 
coming.  The  same  priest  returned  with  him,  to  welcome  us  ; 
and,  after  sitting  some  time,  we  all  went  together  to  their 
Kenlseh  ;  putting  off  our  shoes  as  we  entered.  Here  the  elder 
priest,  Selameh,  also  came  to  us  ;  he  seemed  in  a  measure  su- 
perannuated ;  and  the  son  was  now  the  chief  man  among  his 
people."  The  room  was  the  same  that  we  visited  in  1838, 
'  Sea  Vol  H.  p.  280  s^,  [Ui  lOt.] 
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■with  the  recese  towarde  the  left  hand  ;  the  whole  as  plain  and 
ordinary  as  poeeible.  The  floor  on  the  side  of  the  room  opposile 
the  recess  is  higher  by  a  step  than  the  rest.  The  *hole  floor 
was  covered  with  mats  and  ancient  rugs,  not  always  very  clean. 
The  place  seemed  to  he  used  litewise  as  a  school-room  ;  and 
Beveral  books  were  lying  about  on  the  raised  portion  of  the  floor. 

The  priest  was  courteous  and  communicative  ;  and  showed 
us  the  manuscript  treasures  of  their  hterature,  such  as  it  is. 
Besides  their  manuscripts  of  the  Hebrew  and  Samaritan  Pen- 
tateuch, they  have  several  copies  of  an  old  Arabic  version  of  the 
same,  which  they  prize  highly.  One  of  the  beet  of  these  the 
priest  consented  to  loan  to  Dr  Smith,  to  take  with  him  to 
Beirflt,  for  the  purpose  of  using  it  in  his  own  version.  It  was 
very  neatly  written  ;  and  originally  the  heads  of  the  sections 
were  inserted  in  the  Samaritan  language  and  character  ;  hut  all 
these  had  been  carefully  covered  by  pasting  paper  over  them. 
Such  an  act  of  courtesy  was  something  before  unheard  of ;  and 
excited  the  wonder  of  'Audeh  and  others.  Dr  Smith,  however, 
had  already  obtained  a  less  correct  copy  of  the  same  work  from 
Damascus,  which  probably  had  been  handed  down  from  the  for- 
mer Samaritan  colony  in  that  city.' 

An  ancient  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch,  in  the  Samari- 
tan character,  was  also  laid  before  us  ;  held  to  have  been  com- 
posed by  Marky,  who  is  said  to  have  lived  about  a  century 
before  Christ.  It  is  in  Hebrew  and  Samaritan,  in  parallel  col- 
umns, covering  about  700  pages  in  octavo  ;  and  the  tibpy  exhib- 
ited was  said  to  have  been  made  more  than  four  centuries  ago. 
They  have  also  several  partial  commentaries  in  Arabic,  covering 
together  the  whole  of  the  Pentateuch,  But  the  commentary  of 
Marhy  is  the  great  one,  on  which  they  rely.  The  priest  offered 
to  dictate  a  translation  of  this  latter  in  Arabic  to  Ya'kSh,  to  be 
written  down  by  him  for  Dr  Smith,  at  an  expense  of  about  375 
piastres.  Bnt  ho  would  not  (or  did  not)  consent  to  part  with  a 
copy  of  the  ori^nal  at  any  price  ;  saying  it  was  against  their 
religion,  to  let  any  book  in  the  sacred  language  and  character  go 
into  the  hands  of  strangers  and  foreigners.  Perhaps  the  time 
may  come,  when  the  offer  of  a  high  price  will  remove  their 
scruples. 

"We  saw  also  their  hook  of  Joshua,  existing  only  in  Arabic  ; 
being  merely  a  collection  of  legends,  and  of  little  value.  They 
have  likewise,  professedly,  a  history  of  their  nation  in  Arabic, 
from  the  Exodus  to  Muhammed.  Their  prayers  are  in  Hebrew, 
and  fill  twelve  volumes.  "We  did  not  learn  that  they  have  any 
hymns  now  in  use  in  connection  with  their  liturgy. 

■  Tha  first  o^ieB  sT  the  SunuttBa  Fee-    Voile  U  Dnmiuciu;  lea  VdL  II.  p.  ^7 
toteoch,  likewise,  were  porobiued  by  Delia    sq.  [iii.  129,] 
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It  appears,  that  individuals  of  the  community,  hesides  the 
prieBta,  have  copies  of  perhaps  all  these  manuscripts  in  their 
possession  ;  and  from  them  books  have  been  purchased,  and  may 
doubtless  hereafter  be  obtained.'  Thia  fact  implies,  that  many 
of  them  are  able  to  read.  There  was  talk  also,  that  Bishop 
Gobat  was  desirous  of  establishing  a  echool  among  them,  in 
which  the  younger  priest  was  to  be  employed  as  the  teacher. — 
The  priests  seemed  still  to  suppose,  that  there  are  Saniaritanfl 
in  other  parts  of  the  world  ;  for  example  in  Bombay  ;  and  they 
referred  to  Dr  Wilson  as  having  toM  them,  that  the  Black  Jews 
employ  the  written  character  of  the  Samaritans.  They  inquired 
also,  with  some  degree  of  earnestness,  about  Genoa. 

The  next  day,  Saturday,  was  of  course  the  Sabbath  of  the 
Samaritans.  Their  morning  Sabbath  worship  begins  at  day- 
break ;  and  continues  an  hour  after  sunrise.  It  consists  in  a 
litui^,  and  the  reading  of  the  Pentateuch.  They  keep  their  • 
Sabbath  very  strictly  ;  doing  no  work  at  all,  and  remaining 
eecluded.  When  'Audeb  heard,  that  the  priest  had  promised  to 
my  companion  the  loan  of  his  Arabic  Pentateuch,  he  hurried  off 
at  once  to  fetch  it  before  sunset ;  since  after  that  time  he  would 
not  be  able  to  find  the  priest. 

For  other  particidars.  respecting  the  Samaritans,  as  well  as 
for  their  history,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  account  of  our 
former  visit,  in  1838.' 

The  r^on  around  Nabulus,  within  the  valley,  is  full  of 
fountains.  They  seem  to  break  out  in  all  directions  ;  and  Water 
from  some  of  them  runs  through  the  streets  of  the  city.  We 
examined  ^ain,  particularly,  the  question  as  to  the  compara- 
tive fertility  of  the  two  mountains,  Gerizim  and  Ebal ;  but  with 
the  same  result  as  formerly,  viz.  that  we  could  perceive  no 
difference,  except  in  the  Wady  which  descends  from  Gerizim, 
where  there  are  fountains.  The  broad  terraces  rising  along  the 
flanks  of  both  mountains,  are  all  alike  cultivated. 

The  antiquities  of  Nabulus  are  few.  The-  ancient  city  may 
have  extended  itself  much  further  east ;  hut  we  saw  no  remaining 
traces  of  any  such  extension,  either  formerly  or  now.  Several 
sepulchres  are  excavated  along  the  base  of  Mount  Ebal.  As 
we  approached  the  city  from  the  west,  we  came  upon  some 
remains  of  a  very  ancient  wall ;  which  probably  mark  an  ex- 
tension of  the  ancient  city  towards  the  west.  In  the  same 
quarter  we  saw  also  the  lid  of  an  ancient  earcophague,  finely 
sculptured, 

'  WUson,  Landi  of  the  Bltlp,  IL  p.  296.  •  Vol.  H,  pp.  278-801.  [iiL  97-134,] 

In  Jerusalem  we  learned,  that  a  consider-  See   also  the  Terr  foil  and  particoltir  ao- 

able  number  of  Toliune.  had  in  this  way  count  io  Wilnoo'*  Lauds  of  the  Bible,  IL  p. 

been   recently  purchased  for  the   British  45  «q.   687  »q. 
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Towards  evening,  my  companion  feeing  otherwise  occupied, 
I  rode  with  Raehid  to  the  mouth  of  the  valley,  to  visit  Jacob's 
well.  The  distance  was  just  half'  an  hour.  The  well  ia  on  the 
end  of  a  low  spur  or  swell,  running  out  from  the  northeastern  base 
of  Gerizim  ;  and  is  still  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  plain  below.  The  mouth  of  the  well  was  stopped  with 
several  atones,  which  could  easily  be  removed.  Several  men 
gathered  around  us,  who  said  there  was  now  much  water  in  it. 
The  depth  of  the  well  as  now  ascertained  is  about  seventy-five 
or  eighty  feet.'  The  remains  of  the  ancient  church  are  just 
above  the  well,  towards  the  southwest ;  merely  a  shapeless  mass 
of  ruins,  among  which  are  seen  fragments  of  gray  granite  col- 
umns, still  retaining  their  ancient  polish.  Under  the  hill,  a  few 
rods  distant,  is  a  mill ;  the  copious  stream  of  which  comes  from 
the  fountain  of  Defneh  above  in  the  valley.  Above  and  around 
^the  mill  are  the  houses  of  the  village  Itelfitah,  now  mostly 
deserted." — I  was  glad  once  more  to  visit  this  undoubted  scene 
of  our  Lord's  conversation  with  the  Samaritan  woman  ;  and  to 
yield  myself  for  the  time  to  the  sacred  associations  of  the  spot. 
I  was  glad,  too,  to  look  out  again  upon  the  plain  of  the  Mflkhna  ; 
although,  after  having  now  seen  so  many  noble  plains,  this  one 
struck  me  as  less  broad  and  comparatively  less  fertile,  than  I 
had  been  wont  to  regard  it.  The  mountains  on  its  eastern  side 
seemed  higher,  and  were  more  naked  and  rocky,  than  I  remem- 
bered them. 

A  travelled  road  runs  along  the  plain  in  front  of  the  mouth 
of  the  valley,  at  some  distance  from  the  well.  The  men  said  it 
led  to  Jenin.  It  passes  probably  through  the  upper  part  of 
Wady  Fari'a  and  so  on  the  east  of  SfinHr.  The  more  usual 
road,  at  the  present  day,  goes  to  the  city  of  Nflbulus  ;  and  then 
crosses  the  western  shoulder  of  Mount  Ebal,  to  Jeba'  and  SAnllr. 
The  distance  must  be  about  the  same  on  both  the  roads. 

The  Wely  marking  the  place  of  Joseph's  tomb  is  in  the 
valley,  midway  between  the  base  of  Gerizim  and  that  of  Ebal. 
We  rode  to  it  ;  and  found  it  to  be  merely  an  enclosure  of  plas- 
tered walls,  without  roof,  and  with  a  door  in  the  northern  aide. 
We  then  proceeded  to  a  site  of  ruins,  situated  low  down  on  the 
southeast  shoulder  of  Ebal,  yet  high  enough  to  overlook  the 
plain  and  the  valley,  and  called  'Askar.  The  ruins  are  merely 
those  of  a  vilh^e.  There  is  among  them  a  fine  limpid  fountain, 
issuing  from  under  a  low  arch  into  a  broken  reservoir.  This 
seemed  to  be  the  only  trace  of  antiquity. 

'  See  ToL  II.  p.  284.   Wilaon,  Lands  of  Ashei'e  Benj.  of  Tud.  II.  p.  426.— It  ia 

tJi«  Bible,  n.  p.  67.  mentioned  likewise  by  later  Jewish  trHvel-  , 

'  TiiiiTiJlageia  mentioned  by  E.  Parebi  lenj  as  Gerson  de  Scarmeln  in  1561,  and 

Jn  (he  fooTteentb  century,  ai  Balla.     He  Uri  de  Biel  in  16G4 ;  see  Carmol;  pp-  &S6, 

bolde   it   to   be   tlie   site   of    tbe   uioient  145. 
Sicbem,  distinct  from  Niibaliis.     See  in 
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Tliia  name,  'Astar,  has  been  compared  with  the  Sychar  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  the  inference  drawn,  that  a  Sychar 
existed  here  of  old  distinct  from  8ickem  or  Neapolis.'  With 
this  accords  the  language  of  Eueebiua  and  the  Bourdeaux  pil- 
grim ;  while  Jerome  pronounces  Sychar  to  be  an  erroneous  read- 
ing for  Sichem.*  I  have  elsewhere  stated  the  grounds  for 
beUering  that  Sychar  and  Sichem  were  identical.'  It  may  here 
be  added,  that  the  name  'Askar,  in  its  present  form,  begins  with 
the  letter  'Ain  ;  and  this  circumstance  at  once  excludes  all 
idea  of  affinity  with  the  name  Sychar.'  But  even  granting  for 
a  moment,  that  Sychar  was  a  distinct  city,  and  stood  upon  this 
spot ;  the  difficulties  of  the  general  question  are  in  no  degree 
lessened.  The  woman  would  have  had  to  crcffis  a  mill  stream  in 
order  to  reach  the  well ;  and  it  remains  just  as  inexplicable,  why 
the  well  should  ever  have  been  dug.  The  easiest  solution  of  this 
latter  difficulty,  is  the  hypothesis,  that  the  fountain  Deiiieh, 
from  which  the  mill  stream  comes,  may  be  of  later  date  than  the 
well ;  the  effect,  perhaps,  of  earthquakes  in  this  abundantly 
watered  region. 

From  'Askar  to  Nibnlus  we  returned  in  25  minutes. 

Saturday,  April  2ith. — We  concluded  to  take  the  direct 
road  leading  from  Nabulus  to  Eamleh,  by  way  of  Kuriet  Jit  and 
'AzzUn,  and  left  the  western  gate  of  the  city  at  7J  o'clock. 
Before  this  gate  is  a  large  cemetery,  tolerably  well  kept,  but 
without  trees.  The  road  keeps  along  high  up  on  the  fiaok  of 
G-erizim.  One  of  the  Protestants  of  Nfibulus  accompanied  us 
as  far  as  to  Rdfidieh,  in  order  to  procure  for  us  there  a  guide. 
He  seemed  to  hold  in  remembrance,  with  great  respect,  the  for- 
mer American  missionaries  in  Jerusalem. 

We  came  to  Eaf  idieh  at  7.55.  It  lies  in  a  depression  which 
here  runs  down  the  side  of  the  mountain ;  and  was  partly  ia 
rums.  It  contains  about  two  hundred  Christian  men  ;  and  only 
some  half  a  dozen  Muslims.  "We  learned  afterwards  from  our 
guide,  that  for  the  last  two  years  a  school  had  been  kept  in 
Bafidieh,  taught  alternately  by  the  two  priests,  at  the  expense 
of  the  Greek  convent  in  Jerusaleno.  This  was  supposed  to  have 
been  done  in  order  to  forestall  the  English.  We  here  noticed  a 
mode  of  irrigation  of  which  we  had  also  seen  a  good  deal  yester- 
day. The  ground  was  divided  off  into  beds,  six  or  eight  feet 
long  by  three  or  torn  wide  ;  and  these  were  surrounded  by  a  rim, 
Hke  ^ans,  to  receive  and  retain  the  water.  This  mode  is  used 
especially  for  garden  vegetables.  We  stopped  here  ten  minutes 
for  a  guide ;  and  obtained  a  very  good  one  for  'AzzOn.'  At 
'  J""™  *.  6-    Sm  Raamei'a  palast.  ei    sometimes  prefii  an  Alef  to  foreign  DsmeB, 

*  S«e  Vol  n.  p.  292  sq.  Qa  120.1  ^  Bearing  f««n  Edf  Idieh :    Zawitt  N. 

*  VoL  n.  ibii  25°  W. 

*  Or,  aux^ft  Jobn  *,  6.     Tb«  Jtnhi 

Vol.  UI.— 12 
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8.20  Juneid  was  on  our  left,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  atore  us  ;  here 
■we  turned  off  a  little  to  a  brow  on  our  right  for  bearings ;  and 
were  detained  fifteen  minutes  in  all.'  At  8.40  Beit  Uzin  was 
on  the  right  helow  us,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off ; '  and  five  minutes 
later  Beit  Iba  was  half  a  mile  below  ue.'  We  now  began  to 
pass  round  the  shoulder  of  the  mountain,  where  the  valley  below 
(Wady  Sha'ir)  trends  more  west  for  a  time  ;  having  Kuriet  Jit 
and  other  villages  before  us,  coming  into  -view.  The  mountains 
here  were  tilled  to  their  tops  ;  and  there  was  a  valley  at  some 
distance  before  us  breaking  down  Irom  the  south  to  Wady  Sha'ir. 
At  8.55,  on  a  hiU  before  coming  to  the  said  valley,  we  stopped 
five  minutes  for  bearings.'  As  we  descended,  there  was  a  foun- 
tain with  a  drinking-trough  by  the  way  side  ;  a  provision  for 
the  traveller  which  we  had  as  yet  seldom  found  ;  though  the  like 
occurs  more  frequently  further  eouth.'  We  reached  the  bottom 
of  the  valley,  Wady  Sherak,  at  9.25,  running  down  to  the  right 
to  join  Wady  Sha'ir  ; '  and  at  9.40  there  was  a  smaller  parallel 
Wady  running  to  it  along  the  eastern  foot  of  the  hiU  of  Kuriet 
Jit. 

We  came  at  9.50  to  the  top  of  the  ridge  of  Kuriet  Jit. 
That  village  was  just  above  us  on  the  left,  on  a  Tell  ;  and  has 
the  appearance  of  a  large  and  old  place.  This  is  doubtless  the 
Gitta  of  the  province  of  Samaria  ;  mentioned  by  several  ancient 
writers.'  Descending  westwards  immediately  into  another  small 
valley,  we  kept  along  it  in  that  direction,  until  it  entered  a 
larger  one,  Wady  Sheikh  'Aly,  coming  from  the  south.'  We 
were  here  among  rounded  naked  hills  ;  and  were  shut  out  from 
all  furtherview  of  Wady  Sha'ir.  At  10.15  we  were  on  the  top 
of  the  next  low  ridge  ;  and  saw  Funduk  before  us,  S.  50°  W, 
A  Wady  came  down  before  us  from  that  village  ;  and  this  we 
afterwards  followed  up.'  At  10.30  Fer'ata  was  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  on  our  left,  on  a  Tell.  This  place  represents  the  Pi- 
rathonoi  Scripture  and  Josephua.'"     A  Wady  coming  from  that 

'  Bearinge  ftt  8.20,  below  Juneid:  Hi-  ■  Beftringa  at  9.10:  TiU  S.  36°  E.   IJ 

fHieh  112-.    Zawata  19°.    'Aeireh  68°.  iq.     Surrtth  S.  30°  W.  1  m. 

Sheikh  Sha'leli  861°,    Deir  Sheraf  820°.  '  Bearing  ac  9.26  :  Keialn  N.  20°  W. 

Beit  Dun  313°,  }tn.  Bizi4neh  833°.   Hi-  '  Or.  rlTra,  see  Keland  Felffiet  p.  813 

nan   818°.     Kc&  el-Lebad  SIT.     Beit  eq.     See  Vol  II.  p.  301.  n.  [lii.  144.  n.]— 

Lid  299°,     Keidn  !  296°.     Shufeh  207°.  Bearing  from  Kuriet  Jit:  Keisin  N.  20'  E. 

Kiir  280°.     Juneid  2^2°,  J  m.— ■Aaireh  ■  Bearinga  at  10.10:    Kuriet  Hajja   S. 

was  north  of   Mount  Ebal,  uid  only  its  80'  \V.  1}  m     Bikah  S,  85°  W.  Ij  m. 

olive  grovee  could  be  seen.  '  Bearing  at  10.20:  Kefr  Kaddlim  N. 

•  Bearings  at  8.*0:  Kariet  JitS.  70°  W.  86°  W.  1  m. 

'  Bearings  at  8.46:  Beit  tba  N.  20°  W.  '"  Judg.  12,  16,  1  Maoo.  9,  SO.  Jo..  Ant. 

i  m.    SOrrah  230°,  I  m,     Fer'ata  231°.  #B.  T.  IE.   ib.  IB.  1.  3.     See  ttdand  p.  966. 

'  Bearings  at  8.66  :  Burkah  359°,     Se-  Eaumer  PaL  p.  142.    It  is  mentioned  by 

Mstleh  3S4'.     Deir  Slieraf  844°.    Biiii-  E.  Parchi  In  tba  fourteenth  century ;  Benj. 

rieb  344°,     Shfifeh  800'.    Beit  Ltd  805^  of  Tod.  by  Asbor,   11   p.  466,— Bearings 

Knriet  Haija  265°.     Kuriet  Jit  260°.  Ba-  at  10.30:  Fer'ata  S  60°  E.  IJ  m.     Um- 

kah  257°.     Kiiinin  828°.  mateiu  S.  60°  E,  1  m. 
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direction  crossed  our  path  towards  tke  right ;  all  the  valleys  thus 
fer  running  towards  Wady  Sha'ir. 

The  aniall  and  poor  village  of  Fnnduk  was  close  on  our  left 
at  10.45.'  We  kept  along  beyond  it  up  a  slope  of  cultivated 
ground ;  and  at  11  o'clock,  on  the  top,  had  the  small  village  Jins 
SSfOt  on  our  left,  directly  south,  half  a  mile  distant,  across  the 
head  of  a  valley  running  down  S.  S.  W.  to  Wady  K&nah. 
Keeping  to  the  right  we  came  five  minutes  later  upon  a  low 
ridge;'  and  at  11.15  looked  down  into  a  deep  valley  on  our 
right,  coming  from  the  region  of  Kuriet  Hajja  and  passing  down 
IB  the  western  plain.— Thus  far  the  country  was  mostly  under 
cultivation  ;  with  many  villages  and  olive  trees  ;  the  hills  mostly 
round  and  naked,  and  the  eoQ  chalky.  Here  we  hegan  to  have 
glimpees  of  the  great  western  plain  ;  there  was  little  cultivation 
and  few  villages  along  the  slope  ;  the  region  was  sterile  ;  the 
hills  and  valleys  more  rugged  j  and  there  were  many  stunted 
trees,  chiefly  oaks. 

Our  roaid  continued  high  ahove  the  valley  ;  and  led  us,  at 
11.30,  around  the  northern  shoulder  of  a  high  and  rocky  Tell ; 
with  the  village  Kefr  'AbhOsh  on  our  right  not  far  distant.'  We 
now  came  out,  southwest  from  the  Tell,  upon  a  broad  tract  of 
table  land,  rocky  and  sterile,  with  a  gentle  descent  towards  the 
west,  between  the  valley  from  Kuriet  Hajja  on  the  north,  and 
Wady  Kinah  on  the  south.  In  this  latter  valley  we  have  with- 
out doubt  the  river  (brook)  Kanak  of  the  book  of  Joshua,  the 
boundary  between  Ephraim  and  Manaseeh.'  It  was  here  very 
deep  and  rugged,  with  water  running  in  it.  A  man  from  Kefr 
Kdaim  afterwards  assured  ua,  that  it  comes  from  the  plain  el- 
Mflkhna,  from  a  fountain  of  that  name.  Near  Deir  Estieh 
several  fountains  spring  up  in  it  ;  and  the  valley  is  there  wide 
and  cultivated.  It  enters  the  western  plain  just  south  of 
Hableh ;  where  we  afterwards  crossed  it,  bearing  a  different 
local  name. 

Upon  this  table  land,  as  we  advanced,  there  were,  at  11.45, 
evident  remains  of  an  ancient  paved  road.  At  12  o'clock '  we 
were  on  the  brow  of  a  shallow  rocky  basin,  forming  the  head  of 
Wady  'AkzHu  ;  which  thus  divides  the  broad  ridge  towards  the 
west.  At  12.25  the  valley  became  narrower ;  we  left  the  great  road 
along  its  bottom,  and  rose  obliquely  upon  its  right  bank  to  the 
village  'AzzHn  at  12.45.     This  village  does  not  He  high  ;  it  con- 

'  BaaringB    from    Fnndnk !    Wely   of  Ffirisy  102'.    Kuriet  Ba^i  42'.    ei^Rafl 

Sheikh  SalmflD  el-Ffiriay,  high  and  distant,  330°.     Kefr  'Abbfiah  271",  IJ  m. 

110°.     Fer-ateBS'.    al-'Arak  81°.  Knriat  •  H«b.   njp  Vnj,   Ut    Wady  Kanak, 

Jit  66  .  T    1.    .3    D   'it   a' 

.  _      .              ,.  .       _  Josh.  16,  8.    17,  Ir. 

■  BennngB  at  11.06 :  Beir  Estieh,  dis-  t  At  12  o'clock,   e».5enairieh  bore  S. 

tant,  183  .    Jim  SSfflt  1M°.   Fer'ata  62°,  30°  W.    It  i«  a  rain  in  the  Boulhrf  Wsdy 

*  Benrings  at  11,30 :  Sbdkli  Saliii6Q  el-  Euoah,  and  distant 
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tains  a  population  of  290  males  ;  all  of  them  Muslims,  except 
one  iamily  of  Christmna,  The  head  of  this  family  had  resided 
in  the  place  for  thirty  years,  and  was  Umversally  respected.  As 
we  stopped  here  for  luiich,  he  did  the  honours  of  the  vill^e ; 
brought  us  coffee  ;  and  afterwards  accompatiied  us  for  some  dis- 
tauce  on  our  way.  ■ 

Leaving  'Azzlin  at  1,40,  we  descended  obHquely  and  by  a 
side  valley  to  the  larger  Wady,  and  struck  the  great  road  f^in 
at  2  o'clock.  Our  way  now  led  down  this  winding  valley,  shut 
in  on  both  sides,  and  with  nothing  visible  but  its  rugged  walj^, 
formed  of  horizontal  strata  of  flinty  rocks,  with  stunted  trees  and 
shrubs  sparsely  scattered  upon  them;  We  overtook  and  passed 
a  large  drove  of  horses,  apparently  on  the  way  to  market.  At 
3  o'clock  the  valley  opened  to  a  wider  cultivated  tract ;  and 
continued  to  expand  towards  the  plain.  At  3.30  we  reached 
Hableh,  on  the  low  rocky  ridge  along  its  southern  side,  and  near 
the  extremity  towards  the  great  plain.  It  overlooks  the  plain 
extensively,  although  not  high  above  it.  Directly  in  view  and 
not  fer  distant,  are  the  three  villages,  KQkilieh,  Kefr  SAba,  and 
JiljUlieh  ;  and  further  south  is  Kfls  el-'Ain.  "Wady  'Azzfln, 
wMch  we  had  followed  down,  passes  just  under  Killdlieh,  leaving 
it  on  the  right ;  and  then  sweeping  round  to  the  S.  S.  W.  leaves 
Kefr  Saba  also  on  the  right,  and  runs  to  the  'Aujeh. 

The  ground  around  Hableh  was  so  rocky,  that  we  found  no 
place  to  pitch  our  tent  on  the  hill.  We  therefore  descended 
to  the  low  ground  between  the  village  and  a  Wely  on  another 
rocky  point  a  quarter  of  a  mile  further  south  ;  and  there  pitched 
near  a  cistern,  to  which  the  women  came  for  water.  Here  we 
remained  over  Sunday, 

The  road,  which  we  had  now  travelled,  is  evidently  an  an- 
cient one,  leading  from  Neapolis  to  Joppa,  Gaza,  and  Egypt,  as 
is  evinced  by  the  remains  of  pavement  mentioned  above.  The 
descent  of  the  mountains  is  quite  gradual,  with  no  steep  pass 
whatever ;  being  very  different  in  this  respect  from  the  region 
further  south.  Indeed,  eo  far  as  we  had  yet  seen,  the  whole 
western  descent  from  the  higher  tracts  of  Samaria,  is  a  very  easy 
one  through  valleys  among  hills. 

During  all  our  journey  through  the  district  of  N&bulus,  there 
was  much  talk  about  a  new  inventory  which  the  government  had 
caused  to  be  taken,  of  lands,  houses,  and  live  stock.  The  object 
waa  not  yet  known  ;  though  every  one  supposed,  that  it  fore- 
shadowed an  increase  of  taxation. 

Our  tent,  as  said  above,  was  in  the  low  tract  between  the 
Tillage  and  the  Wely,  about  sixty  rods  from  the  former.     We 
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were  here  surrounded  by  cisterns  dug  out  in  solid  rocks,  mostly 
with  a  round  opening  at  the  top.  Some  were  entirely  open. 
One  of  them,  seven  feet  long  by  five  broad  and  three  deep,  was 
merely  sunk  in  the  rock,  with  two  stepa  to  descend  into  it. 
Another  oflft,  of  similar  dimensions,  had  but  one  step  left.  A 
larger  cistern  was  near  the  water-course  ;  it  was  twelve  feet  long 
by  nine  broad,  and  about  eight  feet  deep  ;  two  rude  and  very 
flat  arches  were  thrown  over  it ;  and  on  these  rested  the  covering 
of  flat  stones,  some  of  which  still  remained.  All  these  excava- 
tions were  evidently  ancient ;  and  were  thus  numerous  just  here 
in  the  low  ground,  because  of  the  greater  abundance  of  water  in 
the  rainy  season.     Only  one  of  them  seemed  to  be  now  in  use. 

Another  excavation  near  by  was  at  first  more  puzzling.  Its 
appearance  waa  like  a  sarcophagus,  regularly  hewn  on  the  out- 
side. On  going  to  it,  the  interior  proved  to  be  only  five  feet  long 
by  twenty  inches  broad  ;  hut  this  was  merely  the  entrance  to  an 
arched  vault  beneath,  all  hewn  in  the  solid  rock.  The  interior 
was  now  filled  with  stones.  It  was  doubtless  a  sepulchral  ex- 
cavation ;  it  could  not  have  been  a  cistern,  for  no  water  could 
have  run  into  it,  I  afterwards  found  seven  similar  excavations 
on  the  southern  hill  not  far  beyond  the  Wely  ;  all  in  one  large 
flat  rock.  The  entrances  of  these  were  level  with  the  surface  of 
the  rock,  and  there  were  also  traces  of  grooves  for  hds  ;  though 
no  lids  are  now  to  be  found. 

Still  another  excavation,  close  by  our  tent,  which  interested  me, 
was  an  ancient  wine-press  ;  the  first  I  had  ever  seen.  Advantage 
had  been  taken  of  a  ledge  of  rock  ;  on  the  upper  side,  towards 
the  south,  a  shallow  vat  had  been  dug  out,  eight  feet  square  and 
fifteen  inches  deep ;  its  bottom  declining  slightly  towards  the 
north.  The  thickness  of  rock  left  on  the  north  was  one  foot ; 
and  two  feet  lower  down  on  that  side,  another  smaller  vat  was 
excavated,  four  feet  square  by  three  feet  deep.  The  grapes  were 
trodden  in  the  shallow  upper  vat ;  and  the  juice  drawn  off  by  a 
hole  at  the  bottom  (still  remaining)  into  the  lower  vat.  This 
ancient  press  wotild  seem  to  prove,  that  the  adjacent  hills  were 
once  covered  with  vineyards  ;  and  such  is  its  state  of  preserva- 
tion, that  were  there  stiU  grapes  in  the  vicinity,  it  might  at  once 
be  brought  into  use  without  repair.  I  would  have  given  much 
to  have  been  able  to  transport  this  ancient  relic  t»  natura  to 
London  or  New  York. 

From  the  Wely  there  was  an  extensive  view  of  the  plain. 
Here  I  spent  several  hours,  at  varioiw  times,  beneath  the  shade 
of  a  spreading  tree  ;   and  here  our  bearings  were  taken.*     The 

■  Bearings  from  the  Wely  near  Hablei  !  Mirr  and  miUa  231°.     Efr  'Adis  271'. 

etZltflr  leo',  li  m.    Mejdel  Yaba  196".  Jiljaiieh  266'.    Kefr  Saba  307°.   Kilkilieh 

Hamleh  307°.    KM'at  el-'JUn  220°,    d-  84*°. 
Vol.  III.— 12* 
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ruin  of  ez-ZSktlr  in  the  8.  9.  E.  seemed  extensive  and  old. 
Further  off  waa  Mejdel  Y&ha, ;  and,  in  the  plain,  Rfis  el-'Ain,  or 
Eal'at  el-'Ain,  as  it  is  called  from  its  castle.  Far  in  the 
8.  8.  W.  the  tower  of  Bamleh  was  viaihle.  On  the  'Aujeh, 
ftirther  west,  was  the  village  el-Mirr,  with  several  mSls.  Nearer 
at  hand,  about  a  nule  distant,  was  Jiljftlieh  S,  76°  W.  said  to  be 
now  almost  a  ruin,  and  having  in  its  southern  part  a  large  Kh&u 
similar  to  that  at  Kamleh.  Then  followed  Kefr  Sfiba  N.  53"  W. 
distant  from  us  about  two  miles,  in  full  vie^;'  and  lastly  Kilki- 
lieh,  N.  16°  W.  also  about  two  miles  distant.  The  plain  in  the 
west  and  northwest  is  uneven ;  rising  beyond  Kefr  Saba  and 
towards  the  coast  into  low  bill  a  or  swells,  some  of  which  are 
wooded. 

The  chief  interest  in  this  prospect  le  connected  with  Kefr 
Sfiba,  as  the  representative  of  the  Antipairia  of  the  Hew  Testa- 
ment ;  vrhither  the  apostle  Paul  was  sent  off  from  Jerusalem 
by  night,  on  the  way  to  Ciesarea,  in  order  to  save  him  from  a 
conspiracy  of  the  Jews."  Josephus  relates,  that  the  first  Herod 
built  here  a  city,  on  a  site  formerly  called  Capkarsaba,  in  a  fertile 
spot,  where  a  river  encompassed  the  city,  and  there  were  also  many 
trees.'  He  speaks  of  it  also  as  near  the  mountains  ;  and  tells 
ue,  that  Alexander  Janneeus  drew  a  trench  with  a  wall  and  wooden 
towers  from  Antipatris  to  the  coasts  of  Joppa,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  stadia  in  length,  in  order  to  prevent  the  passage  of  Anti- 
ochus.'  Two  military  roads  led  from  Jerusalem  to  Antipatris, 
and  BO  to  Cicsarea  ;  one  by  way  of  Gibeon  and  Beth-horon  ;  the 
other  by  way  of  Gophna.'  By  which  of  these  roads  Paul  was 
conducted,  we  have  no  means  of  determining.  Antipatris  is 
mentioned  by  Jerome  and  the  Bourdeaux  pilgrim  ; '  a  bishop  of 
Antipatris  was  present  at  the  council  of  Chalcedon  held  A.  D. 
451;  and  it  continued  to  be  inhabited  by  Christians  in  the 
middle  of  the  eighth  century.^  From  that  time  onward,  as  in 
BO  many  other  instances,  the  later  Greek  name  (Antipatris)  has 
disappeared  in  history  ;  while  the  earlier  Kefr  Saba  has  retained 
its  hold  upon  the  lips  of  the  common  people  even  unto  this  day. 

'  Tet  T.  Wildenbnich,  irlieii  paeeing  tliis  nnleastlie  trench  was  drawn  veirobliquelj, 

W^  leversl  jeart  titter  the  Tiidt  of  Dr  or  perhaps  along  the  river  'Anjeh. 
Smitb,  coold  find  no  trace  of  tha  itaais        '  The  road  ty  Beti-horon  waa  Mowed 

Kefr  Sfiba.     Monataber.  der  Googr.  Gea.  hy  CestioB  in  the  fiight  of  his  army,  Joa. 

In  Berlin,  N.  F.  I.  p.  2S3.    RJtter  Erdk.  E.  J.  3.  19.  8,  9,    That  by  Gophna  wa» 

XVI.  p.  672.  traced  in   18^3,   by  Dr  SmlUi,   to   the 

'  Aots  33,  81  ;  comp.  t.  12,  33  sq.  neighbonrtood  of  Mejdel  Tiba ;  many  por- 

'  Or.  K.a'papaaBJt,  Joseph,  AnCt  16.  5.  tiong  of  the  road  beiiig  still  id   good  pre- 

S  ;  cwnp.  IS.  IS.  1,  XafiapiaBi  ■  ■  ■  tl  rvv  KTratioa  ;  aee  Biblk>£.  Sac.  1843,  p.  481 

*A»TJiraTpl>  KtAttTCU.  «q. 

•  Joe.  B.  J.  1.  4.  7;  comp,  Antt  la  IS.        '  Hieron.  Epit.  Panhe,  p.  673.  od-Mart 

I.    The  direot  dietaace  from  EetV  Siba  to  Itih.  HI«im  p.  600. 
At  coast  is  not  over  ten  or  twel™  miles.        '  Reland  Palsf^et.  pp.  668-670.    Thao- 

There  mast  therefore  be  same  error  in  the  phon.  Chrou.  p,  36S. 
number  of  IGO  stadia  (18{  Romaa miles); 
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The  present  Kefr  SSba  is  a  vill^e  of  some  size  ;  the  houses 
are  built  of  mud,  &s  in  moat  of  the  villages  of  the  plain  ;  and 
there  are  no  relics  of  antiquity  visihle,  A  well  just  east  of  the 
houses  is  fifty-seven  feet  deep  to  the  water,  and  is  walled  up 
with  hewn  stones.  The  village  stands  on  a  low  eminence  near 
the  western  hills ;  but  is  separated  from  them  by  a  smaller 
Wady  or  branch  of  the  plain,'  There  seems  to  be  no  valid 
reason  for  questioning  the  identity  of  this  spot  with  Antipatrifl, 
The  ancient  name  itself  is  decisive  ;  while,  in  the  rainy  season 
and  spring,  the  Wady  coming  from  the  mountains  would  suffi- 
ciently correspond  to  the  river  described  by  Josephus.  The 
distance  from  Lydda  is  also  tolerably  near  to  the  ancient  specifi- 
cation of  ten  Boman  miles.* 

The  name  JiljQlieh  seems  to  correspond  to  an  ancient  Gilgal; 
and  Eusebius  and  Jerome  mention  a  village  GalguUs  situated  in 
the  sixth  mile  north  of  Antipatris.'  As  there  is  now  no  such 
village  known  in  the  north  of  Kefr  8&ba  ; '  and  as  Jiljdlieh  lies 
short  of  that  distance  in  the  opposite  direction  ;  it  may  well  be 
a  question,  whether  perhaps  a  slip  of  the  pen  may  not  have 
given  rise  to  the  reading  north  instead  of  south.  Eusebius 
must  have  known  the  place ;  as  he  often  travelled  between 
CEesarea  and  Jerusalem.  This  Gaigulis  may,  or  may  not,  have 
been  the  same  with  the  Grilgal  mentioned  once  along  witi  Doi 
in  the  boob  of  Joshua.' 

Monday,  April  26th. — Refreshed  after  the  day  of  rest,  we 
started  fVom  the  Wely  at  6.45,  for  Mejdel  YSba  ;  without  a 
guide,  as  the  way  was  plain,  and  we  were  likely  to  iall  in  with 
persons,  of  whom  we  could  make  inquiries.  At  7.05  we  crossed 
the  deep  and  broad  water-bed  of  Wady  K&nah  coming  from  E. 
S.  E.  It  is  hero  known  as  Wady  Z&kflr,  from  the  ruin  of  that 
name  on  its  northern  side,  half  a  mile  on  our  left  ;  and  is  alao 
called  Wady  Khureish,  from  another  ruin  on  its  southern  bank. 
It  runs  off  just  south  of  Jiljfllieh  to  the  Wady  which  comes 
from  Kefr  Saba  ;  and  thug  goes  to  the  'Aujeh.  At  7.10  the 
ruin  Khureish  was  on  our  left,  not  far  from  our  path.  At  7.35 
we  crossed  a  smaller  Wady,  with  a  ruin  on  its  southern  bank, 
called  Kefr  Hatta  ;  consisting  of  a  few  walls  partly  standing,  a 
reservoir,  and  a  sarcophf^s  used  as  a  driiiking-trough.  Our  road 
led  along  the  low  rocky  Mils  as  they  jut  out  into  the  great  plain  ; 
in  some  places  just  crossing  their  extremities.     At  8.05  we  came 

'  See    "Visit    to    AntiptttcU"    by    E.  cording  to  the   nanal   rale   of    mnlea,   it 

Smith,  in  1843  ;  in  Biblioth.  Sacra,  18i3,  wouid  not  exceed  ten  milel. 

p.  492  sq.    Hitter  Erdk.  XVI.  p.  669  jq.  '  Onomast.  art  Odg/L 

'  Itin.   Hiaroi   p.   600.    The  distance  *  The  name  Killtiheh  haa  no  affini^ 

•   trom  Kefr  Saba  to  Lydda,  according  to  onr  with  the  name  Gilgal ;  nor  it  that  vitlags 

ownobservBtion,i9abontfourhour9!  wMch,  iu  any  BenBS  in  the  sixth  mile  north  rf 
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to  the  broad  channel  of  Wady  Eibfih,  coming  down  from  the 
etist  on  the  north  of  Mejdel.  According  to  an  informant  from 
this  village,  it  has  its  head  near  'Akrabeh,'  and  passes  down  near 
ez-Z&wieh,  It  runs  north  of  Kol'at  el-'Ain,  and  so  to  the 
'Anjeh.  On  this  Wady,  just  within  the  hills,  is  situated  Kefr 
KSsim,  not  here  visible  ;  but  appearing  like  an  old  place,  as  we 
saw  it  afterwards  from  the  plain. 

As  we  passed  along  our  road,  KQl'at  el-'Ain  lay  below  us  on 
the  right,  in  a  depressed  part  of  the  plain.  On  a  low  mound  is 
a  structure  in  the  form  of  a  long  parallelogram,  said  to  have 
been  once  a  fortress.  At  the  foot  of  this  mound,  on  the  west, 
is  the  great  fountain  of  the  river  'Aujeh  ;  one  of  the  largest  in 
Palestine.  It  fonus  a  marshy  tract,  covered  with  reeds  and 
rushes.  This  fountain  and  others  below  furnish,  at  this  season, 
the  whole  supply  of  water  for  the  river  ;  which  is  nearly  as  lat^ 
as  the  Jordan  near  Jericho.  The  water  has  a  bluish  tinge  ;  and 
the  current  is  usually  sluggish."  The  river  sweeps  off  about  W. 
N.  W.  until  it  reaches  the  hills  or  higher  plateau  ;  and  just  here 
are  the  mills,  at  el-Mirr,  about  a  mile  from  the  source.  The 
stream  then  passes  on  about  W.  by  S.  under  steep  banks 
formed  by  low  chffs. 

We  came,  at  8.30,  to  Mejdel  YSha  ;  situated  on  a  rather 
steep  declivity  on  our  left,  with  a  Sheikh's  house  or  palace  over- 
looking the  rest  of  the  village.  The  place  has  an  old  look  ;  but 
we  saw  few  definite  traces  of  antiquity.  The  Sheikh's  palace  is 
large  and  high ;  it  had  recently  been  built  up  ;  for  when  my 
companion  passed  this  way  in  1843,  it  was  in  mine.*  Its 
owner.  Sheikh  SSdik  el-Jema'iny,  was  now  in  banishment.  In 
a  field  in  the  lower  part  of  the  village  we  noticed  two  sarco- 
phagi ;  the  isolated  rocks  had  been  hewn  away  outside,  perhaps 
with  vaults  below,  like  those  at  Hableh.  "We  were  delayed  here 
ten  minutes  in  trying  to  obtain  a  guide  ;  but  without  success.* 

From  Mejdel  we  turned  our  course  towards  the  plain,  S.  67** 
W,  in  order  to  enter  the  great  road  from  Damascus  to  Eamleh. 
Descending  from  the  village,  we  struck  at  8.50  the  deep  channel 
of  Wady  Kurftwa,  the  continuation  of  Wady  Belat ; '  and 
followed  down  its  right  side  for  fifteen  minutes  ;  when  we  crossed 
it.  We  could  see  a  bridge  with  three  arches  about  half  a  mile 
below,  on  the  Damascus  road.  This  Wady  must  drain  a  large 
region  of  country.  It  was  now  dry ;  and  runs  to  the  'Aujeh  on 
the  west  of  the  Kfil'ah.    At  9.15  we  struck  the  Damascus  road, 

■  Sb8  under  Mb7  12tb.  leh  213'.    Benthieh  224°,    elMin  316°. 

■  E.SinithinBibliotheoaSaor.  1848,  p.    R4s  el-'Aiu  822°.— The  following  at*  on 
tBl.  the  weetera  ude  of  the  plua:  el-Yehfl*-  ^ 

»  E.  Smith,  ibid.  p.  488  eq.  yeh  283°.     el-F^jjeh  282°.    el-Molebbii  ' 

'  BesringB  from    M^del  Y&ba :   Eefi'     291°. 
Siba  N.  JiyMeh  268°.  Lndd  204°.  Bam-        '  See  ToL  H.  p.  286.  [iii  83.] 
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called  es-Sultaua,  at  a  Wely  named  Neby  ThAry,  situated  on  a 

low  Tell,  with  a  pond  of  clear  water  on  tlie  north  of  it.  Here 
we  stopped  ten  minutes. ' 

We  now  proceeded  along  the  Sultftna  towards  Ludd  and 
Ramleh.  After  five  minutes  the  road  crossed  a  Wady  with 
dirty  standing  water  ;  and  then  rose  to  a  higher  tract  in  the 
plain,  with  a  more  gravelly  soil.  At  9.45  we  came  to  Kenthieh, 
close  upon  our  left  hand  ;  situated  on  an  isolated  ledge  of  rock, 
which  here  protrudes  in  the  midst  of  the  plain.  It  was  once 
apparently  a  place  of  some  size  ;  but  is  now  a  miserable  hamlet.* 

The  name  Renthieh  (or  Kerathieh,  as  we  sometimes  heard 
it)  is  sufficiently  near  in  form,  to  suggest  an  identity  with  the 
Ariraathea  of  the  New  Testament,'  In  a  former  volume,  I 
have  given  reasons  for  regarding  Arimathea  as  having  no  con- 
nection with  Ramleh,  but  as  probably  situated  on  some  one  of 
the  hills  in  the  east  or  northeast  of  Lydda.'  The  same  general 
grounds  hold  good  (gainst  the  idea  of  seeking  Arimathea  at 
Renthieh  ;  and  I  may  here  subjoin  a  few  additional  remarks. 

Josephus  mentions  in  the  north  of  Judea  four  toparchiee, 
named  from  their  chief  towns,  viz.  Acrabatene,  Gophna,  Thamna, 
and  Lydda.  These  towns  are  now  all  known  ;  Thamna-  having 
been  discovered  in  1843  by  Dr  Smith,  under  the  present  name  of 
Tibneh,  on  the  way  from  Gophna  to  Mejdel  Taba.'  The 
nature  of-  the  country  shows,  that  these  toparchies  probably 
formed  long  parallelograms  lying  parallel  to  each  other,  extend- 
ing in  length  from  north  to  south.  The  first  occupied  the  east- 
era  side  of  the  water-shed  on  the  mountains  ;  the  second,  the 
western  side  of  the  same,  still  upon  the  mountains  ;  the  third^ 
that  of  Thamna,  lay  along  the  western  slope  of  the  mountains  ; 
while  the  last,  that  of  Lydda,  compruied  most  of  the  plain. 
South  of  the  Thamuitic  toparchy  was  that  of  Emmaus  ;  while 
Joppa  and  Jamnia  had  jurisdiction  over  the  towns  adjacent-to 
them."  Kow  as  Arimathea  was  situated  in  the  Thamnitic  dis- 
trict ;'  and  this  included  the  wester  declivity  of  the  mountains 
and  probably  the  adjacent  lulls  ;  we  certainly  cannot  well  look 
for  Arimathea  either  at  Ramleh  or  at  Renthieh,  which  are  both 

'Bearings  from  Neby  ThUjy  :    Mejdel  of  Eshmiskin.     This  would  seem  to  itow, 

G7'.  Kftrot  el-'Ab  10".  Fejjth  818°.  Ren-  that  tbe  name  can  have  no  necelsatyoon- 

thieh  193°.     Kafr  Kasim  48".     Bl-MnieU  neotion  with  the  form  Aritnalhea, 

ri■»hl36^     KiyyH5°.    There  la^t  three  '  See  Vol  IL  pp.  239,  2*1.  [lii.  40,  M.J 

are  on  knd  among  the  lower  eastern  hUla,  *  E.  Smith  in  BiblioUi.  Sao,  16W,  p^ 

'  Bearinga    at   Renthieh !     KOly    10e°.  484. 

Mnieiri'ah  88°.     Majdel  Yiba  45°.     «U  •  Joa.  B.  J,  8.  3,  H,    Antt.  14.   11.  2. 

YehMiyeh  250%  1^   m,       Ramleh  206°.  Plin.  H.  N.  6.  IB.' 

Lndd  300°.      Deit  Abn  Meeh-al  ?  114°.  '  OnomaM.  "  Armatha  aophim ...  in 

Ceir  liirif  167°.    et-T!reh  147°.— Theee  regione  TamniticB  josta  DioepoHm,  nndo 

law  two  are  at  the  foot  of  the  eastern  hills,  fuit  Joseph  qni  In  EvangeUia  ab  Arimathia 

•  There  is  howovec  another  RemlheA,  etm  ncrihltnr.' 
east  of  the  Jordan,  on  the  Hty  road  south 
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in  the  middle  of  the  plain,  and  naturally  within  the  diatrict  of 
Lydda. 

The  same  result  seems  to  follow  from  a  notice  of  Jerome. 
That  father,  in  describing  the  journey  of  Paula,  represents  her 
as  passing  from  Antipatris  to  Lydda  ;  thence,  not  far  from  that 
city,  to  Arimathea  and  Nobe  ;  to  Joppa  aiso  ;  and  then,  turn- 
ing back,  to  Emmaus  or  Nicopolis  ;  whence  ahe  took  the  route 
by  the  two  Beth-horons  to  Jerusalem.'  All  this  serves  to  show, 
first,  that  Arimathea  was  not  Renthieh,  which  lies  directly  on  the 
road  between  Antipatris  and  Lydda  ;  and,  secondly,  that  it 
probably  did  lie  somewhere  between  Lydda  and  Nobe,  now  Beit 
Nilba,  a  mile  northeast  of  Y&lo,  Perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to 
hope,  that  the  ancient  site  of  Arimathea  may  hereafter  be  dis- 
covered somewhere  in  that  region  ;  which,  as  yet,  has  not  been 
fiilly  explored. 

Leaving  Renthieh  at  10  o'clock,  we  proceeded  towards  Ludd, 
The  ground  soon  sinks  again  to  the  lower  plain,  level  and  rich,  ex- 
tending towards  Yafa,  lying  back  of  the  hills  that  are  on  the  west 
of  Fejjeh.     In  that  direction  several  villages  came  in  eight  as  we 

Eased  along  ;  the  names  of  which  we  lost  for  want  of  a  guide, 
the  same  direction  the  large  Wady  just  north  of  Ludd  runs 
to  the  'Aujeh.'  At  10.25  we  had  a  distant  view  of  Ydfa,  bear- 
ing N.  78°  W.  "We  crossed  a  Wady  at  10.40,  having  a  bridge 
with  two  arches  and  a  pool  of  water  under  them.'  At  11 
o'clock  there  was  a  ruin  on  the  right ;  apparently  once  a  Kh&n. 
At  11.20,  Berfilieh  was  in  sight,  8.  60°  E.  on  the  summit  of 
one  of  the  eastern  hills,  apparently  a  ruin.  We  came  at  11.30 
to  a  noble  bridge  of  three  or  more  arches,  spanning  the  great 
Wady  which  encircles  Ludd,  and  passes  off  northwest  to  the 
'Aujeh,  This  bridge  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  country,  well  built, 
of  twice  the  usual  width,  and  still  tolerably  paved.  All  these 
bridges  and  Kh&ns  along  the  Sultana  show  how  important  this 
road  once  was,  as  the  great  line  of  communication  and  commerce 
between  Egypt  and  Damascus. 

We  reached  Ludd  at  11.45  ;  and  stopped  for  lunch  on  the 
northeast  comer  of  the  town  outside.  The  Ramleh  road  lies 
a  little  further  west ;  and  our  mules  and  muleteers  {par  nobile) 
took  it  into  their  heads  to  keep  on  towards  that  place.  We  had 
nothing  left,  but  to  send  Rashid  after  them  to  bring  them  back ; 
and  this  detained  us  here  for  nearly  two  hours.     There  was  a 

'  Hienin.  in  Ep.  88  ad  Eualoch.  Epit.  atqae  inde  proficiacens  ftscendit  Beflioton 

Pauto,   p.    673,   "et  Lyddam  veraam  in  inferiorem,"  etc. 

Diospolini  (vidit)  .  . .  baud  pnwul  ah   ea  "  At  10.15,  the  villags  et-Tireh  boi*  S. 

Arlmathiamvicnliun  Jo8epb,qui  Dommum  45°  E.  1-^  m. 

lapeliMti  et  Nobe  urbem  sacerdomm  ...  'At  10.50,  Deir  TOrif  bore  3.  60°  E. 

Joppen  qnoqae  .  .  .  rupetiiogue  iiinere  Hi-  2  m. 
oapoUm,  qiua  prina  Emmaaa  vocabatur . . , 
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large  muster  of  camelB  in  the  open  ground  near  us  ;  many  of 
them  young.  Among  the  houses  in  this  quarter  were  several 
large  buildings,  said  to  he  in  use  as  soap  factories.  The  housee 
of  Ludd,  though  numerous,  are  in  general  small  and  mean. 
Here  our  eyes  were  again  greeted  with  the  pleasant  sight  of  a. 
number  of  palm  trees. 

We  engaged  a  guide  for  YSlo  ;  and  before  leaving,  he  took 
us  to  the  ruins  of  the  old  church,  in  the  southwest  quarter  of 
the  town.  Instead  of  passing  through  the  streets,  he  led  us 
around  on  the  outside  towards  the  south  ;  where  we  entered  by 
another  gate  not  much  frequented.  These  are  noble  ruins  ;  but 
were  now,  by  daylight,  less  majestic  and  imposing,  than  as  we 
saw  them  formerly,  by  moonlight.  The  historical  notices  of  the 
church,  afld  of  Lydda,  I  have  elsewhere  given.' 

Leaving  the  gate  at  1.55,  we  took  the  road  for  Tfilo  by  way 
of  el-Kuhdb,  at  first  8.  26"  E.  After  fifteen  minutes  we  crossed 
obliquely  Wady  Harir,  coming  from  the  S.  S.  W.  and  uniting  a 
little  further  north  with  Wady  'Atallah,  to  form  the  great  water- 
course on  the  north  of  Ludd.  Here  were  pools  of  stagnant 
water  ;  from  which  women  were  filling  their  jars,  and  bearing 
them  away  on  their  heads.  The  ground  now  became  higher  ; 
and  at  2.20  there  was  a  ridge  or  swell,  with  an  extensive  view.' 
After  another  reach  of  the  plain,  we  came  at  2.45  to  the  water- 
bed  of  Wady  'Atallah,  coming  down  hy  Kubdb  from  the  Merj 
Ibn  'Omeir.  We  followed  up  this  valley  ;  and  ten  minutes  later 
KubSb  came  in  sight,  S.  35"  E.  We  afterwards  rose  upon  the 
western  side  of  the  valley  along  the  plain ;  and  at  3.10  had 
several  villages  in  sight.'  Among  them  was  Ahu  Shflsheh  on 
the  western  end  of  a  range  of  hills  in  the  south ;  also  'Annabeh, 
a  village  of  some  size  on  the  north  of  the  Wady.  We  here  dis- 
missed our  guide,  who  had  given  us  little  satisfaction. 

Keeping  along  the  edge  of  the  plain,  we  at  length  climbed  the 
steep  hill  of  Kubab,  and  reached  that  village  at  3,55.  This  hill 
may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  nortTiern  extremities  of  the  range 
running  out  N.  N.  W.  from  Zorah  ;  or  rather  perhaps,  as  a 
northeastern  spur  of  the  same.  The  village  is  of  considerable 
size ;  but  has  no  marks  of  antiquity,  nor  any  historical  impor- 
tance. As  we  passed  up  along  its  southwestern  side,  we  had 
gome  difficulty  to  pick  our  way  among  the  numerous  openings, 
like  small  wells,  leading  to  subterranean  magazines  for  grain. 
The  people  were  quite  civil.  We  found  that  having  no  guide 
we  had  come  out  of  our  way  in  ascending  to  the  village  ;  inas- 

'  See  Vol.  II.  pp.  244-248.  [HI.  i9-6B.]    it  israes  from  tlta  enatern  hills  into  Ihs 

'  Bearings  at  2,20:  Jimin  106%   Ram-    plain, 
leh  264°,   Lndd  381'.  Noby  Daniil  116°.        •  Bearings  at  B.IO:  Abn  ahflsheh  198°. 
d-Hadttbeh  *&'.     Thia  Utter  ii  a  la^     el-Biirtyeh   S.   50°   W.   IJ  m.     e!-Knbib 
™lags  jnst  at  the  month  of  a  Wady,  ai    148°.    el-'Annabeb  82°,  2  m. 
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mmih  SB  our  proper  road  lay  along  the  bottom  of  the  valley  on 
the  north  ;  and  we  now  had  eome  difficulty  in  descending  the 
very  steep  declivity  on  that  side  to  regain  it.  Here  Wady  'A]y, 
coming  from  Sana  and  Latron,  unites  with  Wady  'AtaUah  com- 
ing from  the  Merj.' 

The  large  village  'Annftheh  was  here  in  the  north  beyond  the 
valley.  The  name  BUggeeta  the  Bethoaanaha  or  Bethannaba  of 
Jerome  ;  which  according  to  him  waa  in  the  fourth  mile  from 
Lydda  ;  though  many  said  it  was  in  the  eighth  mile.'  This 
seems,  to  imply,  that,  even  thus  early,  the  names  of  'Ann&heh 
and  Beit  Naba  were  aometimee  confounded  ;  the  specifications 
of  four  miles  and  eight  miles  from  Lydda  being  still  applicable  to 
these  villages  respectively. 

Leaving  Kubab  at  4.15,  we  descended  towards  the  northeast, 
crossed  Wady  'Aly,  and  proceeded  up  Wady  'Atallah  towards 
Yfilo.  The  position  of  tins  place  was  pointed  out  to  us,  as  on  the 
north  side  of  a  spur  or  ridge  running  out  west  from  the  moun- 
tains on  the  south  of  the  Merj  ;  but  it  was  not  visible  from 
Kubab.  Our  road  led  along  the  broad  open  valley,  about  S. 
70°  E.'  After  half  an  hour  our  course  became  about  E.  S.  E. 
and  at  5  o'clock  we  reached  the  western  extremity  of  the  spur. 
We  soon  turned  up  along  the  hiU  side  ;  and  after  a  while  passed 
a  small  Wady  running  down  north,  with  a  httle  fountain  on  its 
further  side  by  the  path.    At  5.40  we  came  to  Y&lo. 

This  village  is  situated  midway  up  thia  northern  declivity, 
between  two  ravines  running  down  to  the  plain  below  ;  it  thus 
overlooks  the  beautiful  meadow-like  tract  of  the  Meij  ibn  'Omeir. 
There  is  a  fountain  in  the  western  ravine,  which  supplies  the 
village.  The  place  has  an  old  appearance  ;  and  in  a  cliff  beyond 
the  eastern  ravine  are  several  large  caverns  in  the  rocks  ;  which 
may  be  natural,  but  have  probably  been  enlarged.  The  village 
belongs  to  the  femily  of  the  Sheikha  Abu  G-haush,  who  reside  at 
Kuriet  el-'Enab.  One  of  the  younger  of  them  was  now  here, 
and  paid  ua  a  visit  in  our  teilt.  The  people  of  Y61o  were  well 
diaposed,  and  treated  us  respectfully. 

The  fine  pl^n  or  basin,  Meij  Ibn  'Omeir,  which  now  lay 
spread  out  before  us,  stretches  in  among  the  hiUa  quite  to  the 
hase  of  the  ateep  wall  of  the  mountains  ;  on  the  top  of  which 
are  situated  Upper  Beth-horon  and  S&ris.  South  of  it  is  th^ 
ridge  of  YSHo  ;  andoa  the  north  and  northwest  are  lower  hiUs. 

'  BeaiiiiEs  at  Knbabi    Bsmleh  314°.    t^  BetliDaiiDBbB.    Flenqne  aatvni  affir- 
'AnnUieh  N.     el-LBtr6n  161°.     'Anuria    maat  in  octavo  ab  ea  milliario  sitam,  et 
Selbtt  91°.     S^rb  ?  130°.     Beit    •ppellari  Bethamiabani.'' 
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The  name  Ibn  'OmeiT  belongs  to  a  district,  and  not  specially  to 
the  plain.  In  our  former  journey  we  had  looked  down  upon  this 
fine  tract  from  the  high  position  of  Beit  'tJr  el-Fflka  ;  and  the 
description  then  givea  we  now  found  to  be  correct ;  with  the 
single  exception,  that,  as  seen  from  bo  h%h  a  point,  the  basin 
seemed  to  be  drained  off  more  in  the  southwest  towanls  Ekron  ; 
whereas,  as  now  appears,  it  is  drained  by  Wady  'Atalleh  to  the 
'Aujeh.'  In  and  around  the  plain  are  several  villagea.  From 
Yfilo  we  could  see  Beit  Nflba  in  the  plain  ;  Beit  LQkieh  at  the 
foot  of  the  Eorthem  hills  ;  RummElneh,  a  rain,  on  the  top  of  the 
mountain  ;  also  B5s  Kerka'  and  Jemm^la  on  the  lower  parts  of 
the  mountain  further  north,  in  the  district  of  the  Simhfin 
Sheikhs,  who  live  at  Ris  Kerka',  and  are  Keis,'  Could  we  have 
taken  a  direct  route  from  Mejdel  Yaba  to  T^lo,  more  towards 
the  east,  it  would  have  brought  us  through  a  tract  as  yet  little 
visited,  containing  apparently  many  villages. 

Iha  whole  of  the  Merj,  and  indeed  very  much  of  the  great 
plain  through  which  we  bad  passed  to-day,  was  now  covered  with 
heavy  crops  of  wheat  and  barley.  The  Merj,  especially,  reminded 
me  in  this  respect  of  the  rich  harvest  I  had  seen  a  year  before  in 
Lincolnshire,  in  passing  from  London  to  Scotland.  The  barley 
was  now  in  the  ear ;  and  would  soon  be  ready  for  harvesting. 
Many  tares  were  mingled  with  the  grain.  The  dry  season,  too, 
had  already  commenced  ;  the  grass  in  many  places  was  beginning 
to  lose  its  green  ;  and  in  two  or  three  weeks  the  present  verdure 
of  the  fields  would  be  no  more. 

In  a  former  volume  I  have  stated  the  reasons  for  regarding 
T&lo  as  the  ancient  Ayalon  ;  and  the  fine  baein  below  as  the 
valley  of  Aijalon,  over  which  Joshua  commanded  the  moon  to 
stand  still.'  The  place  had  always  interested  us  ;  and  we  were 
gratified  in  being  able  to  spend  a  night  in  it.  So  far  as  I  know, 
it  had  as  yet  been  visited  by  no  modem  traveller.* 

Beit  Kliha,  which  lay  below  us  in  the  plain,  about  a  mile 
distant,  with  a  lai^  olive  grove  beyond  it,  we  may  regard  as  the 
representative  of  the  Note  of  Jerome  ;  and  was  also  in  his  day 
regarded  hy  some  as  a  Betkannaba.^  The  historical  notices  are 
given  in  a  former  volume.'  This  plain  was  selected  by  Eichard 
of  England  as  the  place  of  his  long  encampment,  doubtless  on 
account  of  its  convenience  and  fertility. 

'  See  VoL  IL  p.  258.  [iii.  63.]  three  TiUttges,  'Amwis,   Beit  Nflba,   and 

'  Foe  the  two  great  porWej,   Keis   and  YSlo,  tWim  the  JemsalBin  road  iiear  Li- 

Yiraieii,»eemVoi:iI.  p.  17.    fii.  844,1—  t^o"^     This  would  not  be  poeiille,  I  think. 

Bearings  at  YUo  :  Beit  'ti  eI-F8ka  64°.  Bg  to  Beit  N6b»,  and  certainly  not  as  to 

Beit  Nflha  41°,  1  m.     Beit  LiSkieh69°.  Yalo.    Lands  of  the  Bible,  II.  p.  266. 
Rilmmad6he6°,.Ell«KBrta'69°.  Jeminlla         '  Hieron.   in  Ep.  86  ad  EnitocL  Epit, 

3B°.  PaulE,  p.  673  ;  see  above,  p.  142.  c.  l.~ 

■  Josh.  10,  12.  Sea  VoL  XL  p.  268  eg.  OnoroaM,  art.  Anobj  «ee  abore,  p.   14*. 

[iii-  68.1  n.  2. 

■  VoL  It  p.  254.  [iiL  64.J 
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At  Tdlo  we  were  told  of  a  ruin  in  the  roountainfl  on  the 
east,  said  Dot  to  l)e  far  off,  called  Kefir.  It  was,  however,  now 
too  late  for  U8  to  visit  it  from  Yaio;  nor  vrere  we  able  after- 
wards to  make  an  excursion  to  it  from  Jerusalem.  But,  in  the 
name  Kefir,  it  is  impossible  not  to  recognise  the  ancient  Che- 
pkirah,  a  city  of  the  Gibeonitee,  afterwards  assigned  to  Benja- 
min ;  and,  after  the  captivity,  again  inhabited  by  the  returning 
exiles,'  From  that  day  tiE  this,  it  has  remained  unknown. 
When  ascertained,  it  will  complete  onr  knowledge  of  the  four 
cities  of  the  Gibeonites  ;  the  other  three,  Gibeon,  Beeroth,  and 
Kirjath-Jearim,  having  already  been  recognised  in  el-Jib,  el- 
Bireh,  and  Kuiiet  el-'Enab. 

Tuesday,  April  27th. — The  morning  opened  with  an  appear- 
ance of  rain,  and  a  slight  shower  fell  ;  but  the  cloude  soon  broke 
away,  and  the  day  became  fine.  We  broke  up  from  Yalo  at 
6.55,  with  a  guide  for  Siir'a.  At  first  we  returned  on  our  road 
of  last  evening  for  ten  minutes,  and  then  kept  still  high  along 
the  declivity,  about  N.  65°  W."  At  7.25  we  turned  to  the  left 
around  the  shoulder  of  the  ridge  ;  and  had  'Amwas  and  L&tron 
before  us  in  a  line,  S,  47°  W.^ 

Descending  gradually  we  came  at  7.40  to  the  village  of 
'Amwas,  lying  on  the  gradual  western  declivity  of  a  rocky  hill, 
sufficiently  high  to  have  an  extensive  view  of  the  great  plain. 
It  is  now  a  poor  hamlet  consisting  of  a  few  mean  houses.  There 
are  two  fountains  or  wells  of  living  water  ;  one  just  by  the  vil- 
lage, and  the  other  a  httle  down  the  shallow  valley  west.  The 
former  is  probably  the  one  mentioned  by  Sozomen  in  the  fifth 
century,  by  Theophanes  in  the  sixth,  and  again  by  Willibald  in 
the  eighth,  as  situated  in  a  spot  where  three  ways  met  (in  trivio), 
and  as  possessing  healing  qualities.* 

We  noticed  also  fragments  of  two  marble  columns  ;  and 
were  told  of  sarcoph^  near  by,  which  had  recently  been  opened. 
But  the  chief  relic  of  antiquity  consists  in  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  church  just  south  of  the  vill^e,- originally  a  fine  struc- 
ture, built  of  large  hewn  stones.  The  circular  eastern  end  is 
stiil  standing,  as  also  the  two  western  comers  ;  but  the  inter- 
vening parts  lie  in  ruins.  Such  is  the  present  state  of  the 
ancient  Nicopolis.' 

That  'Amwas  represents  the  ancient  Emmaus  or  Nicopolis, 
situated  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and  according  to  the  Itin. 

*  Joah.  9,  17.  16,  26.  EiTft  2,  36.  Keh,  Vila  S.  WiUibftldi  ab  anon.  §  13,  The 
7,  29.  feme  of  thia  fountain  aeems  to  hate  been 

'  Bearinga  at  7.10:  el-Buij  16°,  Kabab  spread  abroad,  ae  healing  both  man  and 

299°.  beast;  see  Reland  Pal.  p.  769  sq. 

*  Bearings  at  7.26:  Knb&b  30i°,  Abu  '  Bearinga  at  'Amwas:  Kubflb  814°, 
Shfisbeh  388°.  Khiildeh  366°.  Beit  Jii  Ramleh  314°.  Abu  Sbfisheh  289°.  Beit 
386°,     LUtron  237°.    'AmwM  227°.  Jh  234°.    'Annabeh  833°. 

*  So»m.  H.  E.  5.  31.  Tbeopbnn.  p.  41. 
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Sieros,  twenty-two  Roman  miles  distant  from  Jerusalem,  and 
ten  from  Lydda,  I  believe  no  one  doubte.'  The  name  does  not 
occur  in  the  Old  Testament ;  but  from  the  first  book  of  Macca- 
bees and  from  Josephus  we  learn,  that  here  Judas  MaecabEeus 
defeated  the  Syrian  general  G-orgias;  *  that  Emmaus,  having 
been  dismantled,  was  afterwards  fortified  by  the  Syrian  Bac- 
chides  ; '  that  under  the  Romans  it  became  the  head  of  a 
toparchy  ;  was  afterwards  reduced  to  slavery  by  Cassiua  ;  and 
at  last  was  burned  by  order  of  Varus  just  after  the  death  of 
Herod  the  G-reat,'  The  place  appears  not  to  have  received  the 
name  Nicopolis  until  the  third  century  after  Christ ;  when  it 
was  again  rebuilt  by  the  esertions  of  the  writer  Julius  Africanus, 
who  flourished  about  A,  D.  220."  This  name,  along  with 
Emmaus,  it  continued  to  bear  during  the  centuries  of  the 
crusades.'  Yet  the  writers  of  that  epoch,  and  later  travellers, 
who  speak  of  a  Oastellum  Emmaus  (from  the  Vulgate),  evidently 
had  in  view,  as  we  shall  see  further  on,  the  fortress  at  el-L9,tr6n, 
a  mUe  distant,  on  the  Jerusalem  road.'  The  village  'Amwfia, 
though  in  sight  from  that  road,  wotdd  seem  hitherto  to  have  been 
actually  visited  by  no  traveller. 

A  question  of  a  good  deal  of  historical  interest  connects 
itself  with  this  place  ;  viz.  whether  it  stands  in  any  relation  to  the 
Emmaus  of  the  New  Testament,  whither  the  two  disciples  were 
going  from  Jerusalem,  as  Jesus  drew  near  and  went  with  them, 
on  the  day  of  his  resurrection  ? '  As  the  text  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament now  stands,  the  distance  of  the  place  from  Jerusalem  is 
said  to  have  been  sixty  stadia ;  which,  if  correct,  of  course 
excludes  all  idea  of  any  connection  with  the  present  'Amwfis ; 
the  latter  being  at  least  one  hundred  and  sixty  stadia  distant 
from  the  Holy  City." 

Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  in  the  earliest  period  of 
which  we  have  any  record,  after  the  apostolic  £^,  the  opinion 
prevailed  in  the  church,  that  Nicopohs  (as  it  was  then  called) 
Was  the  scene  of  that  narrative.     Both  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  in 

'  Hieron.  ad.  Dan,  c  8  et  12  :  "  Emang,  Paschal,  ad  A.  D.  223,    See  Eetand  p.  769. 

quiB  nunc  Nicopolis  , ,  .  nbi  incipiunt  mon-  '  Will.  Tjt.  7.  24.  ib.  8, 1.     Broeacdna 

tana  JudeetB  eonsorgere."    Itin.  Hieroa.  p.  c,  9.  10. 

600.  '  Here   the  first  host  of  crusadera  ea~ 

'  1  Mace.  3,  40.  57.  4,8. 11, 16.  HieroD.  camped  for  the  last  time  before  reaohing 

ad,  Dan.  c.  8.  Jernsalem ;  Will.  Tyr.  7.  24. 

'  1  Maix.  9,  60.    Joa.  Antl,  13.  1.  8.  '  Lnke  24,  13-36. 

•  Job  B,  J,  3,  3.  6.— Antt.  1*.  11.  2.  ■  The  Itin.  Hieroo,  gives  the  distance  of 

Ib.  17.  10.  9.  Nicopolis  from  Jemflalem  at  32  R.  miles. 

'  Hieron.  in  Catalog.  Soriptor,  Ecdlea.  But  the  spacifieations  of  that  Itinerary  aj 

"  Julius  Africanus,  ctyus  qoinque  de  t«ni-  to   distances   are   only   general,   and  cim 

paribus  extant  Tolumlna,  sub  Imperatore  never  be  taken  as  exact.    The  traveller 

M.  Aurelio  Antonino ,  , .  legationem  pro  now  occupies  from  «'i  to  tix  and  a  half 

Instauratioac  urbis  Emmaus  sosoepif,  qnie  hoars  between   'Amwiis   and  Jerasalero, 

poBtea  Nicopolis  appeliata  est"      Cbron.  over  a  veij  bad  roai 
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the  fourth  centuiy,  are  explicit  on  this  point ;  the  one  a  leading 
bishop  and  hiatorian,  the  other  a  scholar  and  translator  of  the 
Scriptures.'  Indeed,  they  seem  to  have  known  of  no  other  in- 
terpretation ;  nor  is  there  a  trace  of  any  other  in  any  ancient 
writer.  The  same  opinion  continued  general  down  through 
succeeding  ages  until  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth 
century  f  when  shght  traces  begin  to  appear  of  the  later  idea, 
which  fixed  an  Emmaus  at  Kubeibeh  ;  a  transfer  of  which  there 
is  no  earher  vestige,  and  for  which  there  was  no  possible  ground, 
escept  to  find  an  Emmaus  at  about  sixty  stadia  from  the  Holy 
City.= 

Thus,  for  thirteen  centuries  did  the  interpretation  current 
in  the  whole  church  regard  the  Emmaus  of  the  New  Testament 
as  identical  with  Nicopolis.  This  was  not  the  voice  of  mere 
tradition  ;  but  the  well  considered  judgment  of  men  of  learning 
and  critical  skill,  resident  in  the  coimtry,  acquainted  with  the 
places  in  question,  and  occupied  in  investigating  and  describing 
the  scriptural  topography  of  the  Holy  Land.— The  objections 
which  lie  against  tins  view  have  been  well  presented  by  Eeland 
and  others  ;  and  are  the  four  following  : '  • 

First.  The  express  statement  of  Luke,  that  Emmaus  was 
distant  from  Jerusalem  sixty  stadia."  Such  is  indeed  the  pres- 
ent reading,  as  found  in  all  the  editions  and  in  most  of  the 
manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament  that  have  come  down  to  us. 
But  it  is  no  less  true,  that  several  manuscripts  and  some  of 
them  of  high  authority,  read  here  one  hundred  and  sixty  ;  and 
thus  point  to  NicopoUs,'  This  may  then  have  been  the  current 
reading  in  the  days  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  There  seems 
indeed,  to  be  a  strong  probability  that  it  actually  was  so  ;  since 
otherwise,  those  fathers  in  searching  for  the  Emmaus  of  Luke, 
had  only  to  seek  at  the  distance  of  sixty  stadia  from  Jerusalem, 
in  order  to  find  it.  "We  therefore,  may  draw  at  least  this  defi- 
nite conclusion,  viz.  that  in  their  day  such  an  Emmaus  was  un- 
known ;  and,  also,  that  probably  their  copies  read  one  hundred 
and  sixty  stadia. — It  may  have  been  that  the  word  or  numeral 
letter  signifying  a  hundred  had  early  begun  to  be  dropped  from 

'  Onomaat.  art.  Emavs;  here  Jerome,  •  "Enab  fo  have  been  earlier  regarded  its 

translating  Easebine,  nritea :  "  Emcaii,  de  Eomiaiis ;  of  whieh  there  is  not  the  elijjht- 

qno  toco  fuit  Cleophaa,  oujna  Lucas  meiQi-  est  vestige  In  hietory  or  tradition.  Cburohes 

nit  Evangelista.     Hkc  eat  none  Nicopolis  in  PaleBtiae,  no.  1.  p.  T. 

Insignia  civitaa  PalEestinee."  *  Iteland  Pat  p.  426  aq.     Baumer  PaL 

■  So  Sozomen  H.  K  5.  21.    Theophao,  p.  169.  Edit.  3. 

p.  il.    Vita  S.  wmibaldi  ab  anon,  §  18.  '  Luke  24,  13. 

will  T^T-  '■  24-  Jan.  de  Vid.  63.  p.  1081,  '  Two  uncial   manuacripts   bave    tMa 

Bioc&rdaB  o.  10.  reading,  viz.  K,  or  Ood.  CypHui ;  and  N. 

'  Sir  J.    Mannderille,    Voiage    p.    94.  or    Cod.    Vindobowntii ;    besides  several 

Lndolf  de  Sucbem  §  43 ;  In  Reisab.  p.  SSO.  cnreive    manuscripts.       See    the    critical 

See  more  in  Vol.  II.  p.  256.  n.  4.  [iJL  editions  of  WetsteiD,QrieBbaoh,Ti3cbBndorf, 

66.] — Mr  Williami   mpposes  Kuriet  el-  etc 
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the  text  by  a  lapse  of  transcribers ;  and  that  thia  was  increased 
as  copies  were  multiplied  in  other  lands,  by  copyists  who  knew 
nothing  of  Palestine ;  until  at  length  by  degrees  the  omission 
became  current  in  the  manuscripts.  Indeed,  few  if  any  of  the 
manuscripts  now  extant,  were  written  in  Palestine.  There  exist 
likewise  in  the  New  Testament  other  examples  of  erroneous 
readings,  which  have  doubtless,  in  like  manner,  crept  in  through 
the  error  of  transcribers.' 

Second.  Josephus  relates,  that  Vespasian  (or  Titus)  assigned 
in  Palestine  a  place  of  habitation  for  eight  hundred  men,  whom 
he  had  dismissed  from  his  army ;  it  was  called  Emmaus,  and 
was  distant  from  Jerusalem  sixty  stadia.^  This,  it  is  said,  con- 
firms the  present  reading  of  the  New  Testament:  But  since,  as 
is  well  known,  the  works  of  Josephus  were  copied  in  a  later  age 
almost  exclusively  by  Christian  transcribers,  this  passage  would 
very  naturally  be  conformed  to  the  current  reading  in  Luke  ; 
while  it  is  also  true,  that  several  manuscripts  of  Josephus  still 
read  here  thirty  stadia.'  This  at  least  shows  the  reading  to  be 
variable,  and  therefore  doubtiul ;  so  that  it  can  have  no  weight  ■ 
in  determining  the  text  of  the  New  Testament.  Indeed,  the 
original  of  it  may  just  as  well  have  been  one  hundred  and  sixty. 

Third.  The  Emmaus  of  Luke  and  Josephus,  it  is  said,  is, 
called  a  village  ;*  while  Nicopolis  was  a  cit^.  But  the  word 
employed  by  Luke  signifies  strictly  a  town  without  walls,  a 
country-town,  as  distinguished  from  a  fortified  city ;  and  that  used 
by  Josephus  denotes  a  place,  and  is  also  put  for  a  fortified  post 
or  town.  Emmaus  had  been  laid  in  ashes  by  Varus  shortly 
after  the  death  of  Herod,  and  would  seem  not  to  have  been 
fully  rebuilt  until  the  third  century  ;  when  it  received  the  name 
of  Nicopolis.  When  Luke  wrote,  therefore,  it  was  probably 
stiU  a  place  partially  in  ruins  and  without  walls  ;  a  fitting  post 
for  a  colony  of  disbanded  soldiers. 

Fourth.  The  distance  of  Nicopolis  from  Jerusalem  is  too 
great,  it  is  said,  to  admit  of  the  return  of  the  two  disciples  the 
same  evening,  so  as  to  meet  the  assembled  apostles.  This  how- 
ever would  depend,  not  so  much  upon  the  distance,  as  upon  the 
time  when  they  set  off.     They  "  rose  np  the  same  hour,"'  and 

I  Thng  ID  John   19,  li  it  is  said  that  '  Jos.  B.  J.  7.    6.   6.— Both  De  WetW 
Jesos  was  aontancBd  bj  Pilate  at  the  m'lf*  and  Meyer,  on  Lnke  2i,  13,  refer  to  Jo- 
hour  1  whUe  aciMpJing  to  Mark  16,  25  ha  sephna  as  placing  this  Emmaus  on  tha 
was  craoieed  at  the  third  honr ;  which  laat  north  of  JeruBHlera.  But  neither  Josephus 
ftloae  accords  with  the  ciicnmstances  of  nor  any  other  writer  says  one  word  as  to 
the  crucifixion,     A  traoscriber  probably  '  its  direction  from  the  Holy  CiQ". 
mistook  /  for  r*.    See  the  antboi's  Gr.  '  See  note  on  Joseph.  I.  a.  ed.  Haver- 
Harm,  p.  22e.~Another  instance  is  Acta  camp.    Eediger   hi  Allg.  Lit.  Zeit  Apr. 
7,  16,  where  Abraham  U  put  for  Jacob;  1842,  no.  Ti,  p.  576. 
comp.  Gen.  83,  18.  19.— A  tiird  is  the  in-  '  Lnke  24,  13  HJ.y.-j,.    Jos.  B.  J.  7.  a  « 
sertion  of  the  name  Jeremiah,  Matt.  27,  X"?^"'-     ^^^  "i^  Lexicoaa. 
9  J  comp,  Zech.  11,  12.  IB.  'Luke  24,  S3. 
Vou  IlL— 13» 
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natnrally  returned  in  haste,  to  make  known  their  glad  tidings  ; 
although  -with  all  their  haste,  they  could  not  well  have  traversed 
the  distance  in  less  than  five  hours.  It  was  not  yet  evening 
when  they  arrived  at  Emmaus  ; '  and  if  they  set  off  to  return 
even  as  late  as  six  o'clock,  which  at  that  season  would  he  about 
sunset,  they  might  reach  the  city  by  eleven  o'clock.  The  apos- 
tles were  assembled  and  the  doors  were  shut  "  for  fear  of  the 
Jews  ; " '  they  bad  indeed  partaken  of  an  evening  meal,  but  this 
had  already  been  long  ended  ;  for  Jeans  afterwards  inquires,  if 
they  have  there  any  food.'  It  was  evidently  late.  There  is 
therefore  nothing  impossible  or  improbable  in  the  supposition, 
that  the  two  had  hastened  back  a  long  distance,  late  at  night, 
perhaps  with  much  bodily  effort,  to  declare  to  their  brethren  the 
wonderful  things  of  which  they  had  been  witnesses.  A  Bke 
amount  of  travel,  on  an  extraordinary  occasion,  would  be  noth- 
ing strange  even  at  the  present  day. 

The  case  then  may  be  thus  presented.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  reading  of  good  manuscripts  gives  the  distance  of  Emmaus 
from  Jerusalem  at  one  hundred  and  sixty  stadia  ;  at  which 
point  there  was  a  place  called  Emmaus,  winch  still  exists  as  the 
Tillage  'Amwfls ;  and  all  this  is  further  supported  by  the  critical 
judgment  of  learned  men  residing  in  the  country  near  the  time  ; 
as  also  by  the  unbroken  tradition  of  the  first  thirteen  centuries. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  current  reading  of  sixty  stadia 
in  most  of  the  present  manuscripts,  written  out  of  Palestine  ; 
supported  only  by  a  doubtful  reading  of  Josephus  ;  but  with  no 
place  existing,  either  now  or  at  the  end  of  the  third  century,  to 
which  this  specification  can  be  referred.  So  far  as  it  regards 
the  New  Testament,  it  is  a  question  between  two  various  read- 
ings ;  one,  now  the  current  one  in  manuscripts  and  editions,  but 
with  no  other  valid  support ;  the  other  supported  in  like  manner 
by  manuscripts,  as  also  by  facts,  by  the  judgment  of  early 
scholars,  and  by  early  and  unbroken  tradition. — After  long  and 
repeated  consideration,  I  am  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  the  judg- 
ment of  Eusebius  and  Jerome.' 


Leaving  'Amw&s  and  proceeding  along  the  declivity,  which 
here  falls  off  gradually  towards  the  west,  we  came  in  twenty 
minutes  to  the  Jerusalem  road,  and  to  el-LStron  situated  close 

'  Luke  2i,  28,  29.  wecelj  confonaed  to  tlie  prevailing  tradi- 

'  JoliD  ao,  19.  tioo;  KidnOl  Comm.  ad  Lue.  L  c    But 

'  Mali  16,  14,     Lake  24,  41.  in  this  case,  there  was  and  ia  an  Emmaus 

*  See  also  Rddiger  in  Allg.  Lit.  Zeit,  I.  octaaJljr  exiating  at  the  distance  apecified; 

t   Bitter  &^  XVL  p.  646  sq, — It  may  in  the  otber,  at  aiiity  stadia,  there  bfta  been 

■aid,  and  has  bees  aaid,  that  the  Mse.  na  trace  of  an  Emmans  since  the  daal)tfal 

-which  read  "  one  hondred  and  siity,"  were  readiog  of  Josephni, 
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npon  its  southern  side.  This  is  a  conical  Tell,  commanding  a 
wide  prospect ;  and  crowned  with  the  »iinB  of  a  large  and 
Btrong  fortress.  We  rode  to  the  summit ;  from  which  we  could 
see  TeU  es-Sfifleh  in  the  southwest,  and  also  Yfifa  and  the 
Mediterranean.*  The  ruins  consist  of  walls  of  large  stones  well 
hewn  ;  with  numerous  interior  divisions,  and  many  vaults. 
The  remains  are  chiefly  from  the  middle  ages  ;  and  pointed 
arches  are  everywhere  found  in  the  best  preserved  portions.' 
But  the  substructions  are  older  and  apparently  Eoman  ;  espe- 
cially on  the  west.  Here  the  lower  portion  of  the  wall  is  built  up 
for  some  distance  with  sloping  work  ;  though  the  elope  is  less 
than  at  Jerusalem  or  Kfll'at  esh-Shflkif.  Towards  the  south,  the 
TeU  looks  down  into  Wady  'Aly  ;  which  descending  from  Saris 
here  sweeps  around  the  Tell,  and  passes  off  on  the  north  of 
Kuhfib.  The  Jerusalem  road  ascends  the  mountain  along  this 
Wady. 

This  place  is  very  obviously  the  OasteUum  EmmauB  of  the 
crusaders  and  later  travellers  ;  which  they  speak  of  as  identical 
with  Nicopolis,'  The  fortress  was  evidently  erected  to  conamand 
the  approach  to  Jerusalem  ;  and,  in  consequence  of  its  nearness 
to  Emmaua  or  Nicopolis,  it  may  have  served  also  as  a  bulwark 
of  that  city.  In  this  way  the  Roman  sulwtructions  may  be 
accounted  for  ;  as  also,  perhaps,  Jerome's  rendering,  Oastdlum 
EmmauB,  in  the  Vulgate.'  But  when  the  tradition  had  gradu- 
ally chaiiged,  and  Emmaus  was  transferred  to  Kubcibeh,  we 
find  this  ruin,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  known 
as  Castrum  v.  Castellum  boni  Latronis  ;  this  name,  as  was  held, 
being  derived  from  the  legend,  which  made  this  the  birthplace 
of  the  penitent  thief.'  This  eeems  to  have  been  the  probable 
origin  of  the  present  Arabic  name. 

But  in  whatever  relation  this  fortress  may  later  have  stood 
to  Emmaua,  it  seems  not  improbable,  that  this  spot  was  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Modin,  the  residence  of  the  Maccabees  ;  at  least 
its  position  and  elevation  correspond,  better  than  any  other 
place,  with  the  circumstances  narrated  of  Modin.     In  that  town 

'  Bearings  from  el-Latr&n :  Tell  ea  SO-  Vitr.  63.  p,  1081.   Brocardus  o.  9,  Tucher 

fich  227°.     Beit  JSi  239°.    Khfildeh  264°,  in  Reissb.  p.  658.    Brejdenbacli  ib.  p.  105. 

Rainleh  820^.    Yafs.  823°.     KubSb  3S6°.  —Some  quite  racent  travaUers  still  q>eak 

'Annabeh  3*8°.— From  Toll  es-SMeh,  in  of  tbia  place  as  Emmaus;  e.  g.  Prokesch 

1838,  we  loot  the  bearing  of  el-L&tr6n  N.  p.  39.   Barth  in  Hittec'Etdk.  XVI.  p.  6*6. 

49°^  E.   The  people  there  gave  it  the  nama  *  Luke  24,  18.    The  eariiar  Hala  reads 

of  'Amwfla ;  see  In  Vol.  n.   p,    30.   [ii.  here  munidpi-um ;  BUochini  Quat.  Evang. 

263  sq.]  n.  p  29a     Comp.  also  Kelaod  Palest  p. 

*  Quaresmias  and  others  mention  among  429, 

these  remains,  in  their  day,  the  rains  of  a  'So  Zuallart,  Pr.  ed.  Uv.  S.  p.  IB.   Coto- 

^T--     n       '    Q"'"™"-    II-    p.  13.     F-  vicnsp.  143.     Qoaresmins  H  p,  13.  This 

lafcn  jn  Reissb.  p.  341.   Cotorions  p.  143.  latter  writer  ha»  a  attong  anaj  of  antho- 

„™„.j  „   in  p..t.i..  „        .   ,.,  ■5-,  toahowthatlliethiBfJnqnefltionwM 
it  boni  here,  but  in  Egjpb 
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the  Maccabees  lived  and  were  buried  ;  and  there  Simon  erected 
a  lofty  monument,  yith  seven  pyramids,  to  their  memory.' 
Modin  lay  adjacent  to  the  great  plain  ;  and  the  monument  was 
■visible  to  all  who  sailed  along  the  sea.'  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
likewise  testify,  that  Modin  waa  not  far  from  Lydda ;  and  that 
the  sepulchres  remained  in  their  day.'  The  writers  of  the  times 
of  the  crusades  apeak  indefinitely  of  Modin,  as  somewhere  in  this 
vicinity ;'  while  Brocardus  already  seems  to  fix  it  at  S6ba.°  To 
all  the  circumstances  thus  enumerated  the  elevated  and  isolated 
TeU  of  Lfitron  well  corresponds.* 

Leaving  L^trSn  at  8.15,  we  struck  down  at  once  by  a  steep 
descent  to  the  bed  of  Wady  'Aly,  where  a  brook  was  flowing ; 
and  then,  ascending  again,  were  at  the  top  of  the  accfivity  at 
8.35.  "We  were  here  on  a  broad  ridge,  overlooking  a  lower  tract 
among  hills  in  the  south,  and  having  SQr'a  in  sight  before  us.^ 
This  place  ia  situated  towards  the  southwesteiB  extremity  of  the 
high  ridge,  which  skirts  Wady  es-Sflrdr  in  the  north  ;  from  which 
extremity  another  ridge  or  line  of  hills  runs  off  about  N.  N.  W. 
in  the  direction  of  KhDldeh  and  Kubttb.  Between  these  two 
ridges,  and  that  on  which  we  now  stood  south  of  Wady  'Aly, 
is  an  extensive  open  tract,  comprising  the  heads  or  cultivated 
rocky  basins  of  no  less  than  three  Wadys,  which  run  westwards 
and  unite  towards  the  plain  ;  and  then  apparently  pass  down  to 
Nahr  EOhIn  by  an  outlet  among  the  western  lulls.  Of  these 
basins,  one  was  nest  the  ridge  on  which  we  now  were  ;  another 
was  adjacent  to  the  ridge  running  northerly  from  SQr'a ;  and  the 
third,  between  the  other  two  ;  aU  separated  from  each  other  by 
lower  projecting  ridges. — On  our  former  journey  we  had  seen 
SQr'a  from  the  south,  on  a  high  point  of  the  ridge  overlooking  the 
fine  plain  of  Beth-ahemesh  ;  we  now  approaehed  it  from  the 
north,  on  which  aide  the  elevation  aeema  not  much  more  than 
half  as  great. 

Descending  and  crossing  the  first  Wady  we  rose  upon  the 
ridge  beyond  f  and  came  at  8.55  to  Beit  Sfisin,  a  small  village, 
looking  old  and  miserable.  Descending  again,  we  came  in  seven 
minutes  to  an  ancient  well  of  large  diameter  and  some  twenty 
feet  deep,  walled  up  with  hewn  stones.     Passing  OTer  the  low 

'  1  Mace   3,    ).  IE.    18,  25-30.     Jos.  — QnareBmius  imd  eome  earUer  travellBra 

Antt-  13-  6.  5.  Bpeak  of  the  rem^a  of  a  cburolif  onoe 

'  1  Maoe.  16,  4.  5,   13,  29.  dedicated   to    the   Maccftbces,   a  etone'a 

*  OnomiBt.  art.  Sfodim :  "Viciis  jnsta  tbrow  from  L&trfln  on  the  north  of  the 

Dioapolim,  nnda  fiienint  Macbubsi,  quo-  road;  Qnu-esm.  II.  p,  13.     ZuaUart  I.  c 

rum  hodieque  ibidem  Bepnlahra  mouitrao-  p.  16.     Cotovic.  p.  143,    We  noticed  no- 

tur."  tiling  of  the  Itind ;  nor  do  I  find  it  men- 

'  Will.  Tyr.  a  1.  Jao.  de  Vitr.  63.  p.  tioued  in  later  trarellera. 

1081.  •  See  also  Ritler  Erdk.  XVI.  p.  646. 

t   '  Brooard.  c.  10.  p.  186.    On  ^  ab-  '  Beori&ga  at  g.36i   SQr'a  180%     el- 

mrdtty  of  connecting  Modin  tvith  Soba,  L&tron  8°. 

•ee  sbore,  in  Vol  IL  p.  669.  [ii.  836  eq.j  ■  At  8.50,  Beit  Jis  bore  N.  80°  W. 
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end  of  the  second  ridge,  we  etnicfe  at  9.15  the  bed  and  broot  of 
the  third  Wady,  coming  down  from  the  direction  of  Sflr'a  ;  and 
followed  it  up  through  rich  fields  of  grain.  After  eight  minutefl 
we  reached  the  main  source  of  the  brook  in  a  noble  fountain, 
walled  up  square  with  large  hewn  stones,  and  gushing  over  with 
fine  water.  This  is  the  fountain  of  Zorab,  and  as  we  passed 
on,  we  overtook  no  less  than  twelve  females  toding  upwards 
towards  the  village,  each  with  her  jar  of  water  on  her  head. 
The  village,  the  fountain,  the  fields,  the  mountains,  and  the 
females  bearing  water,  all  transported  us  back  to  ancient  times  ; 
when,  in  all  probability,  the  mother  of  Samson  often  in  like 
manner  visited  the  fountain,  and  toiled  homeward  with  her  jar 
of  water. — It  is  inconceivable,  why  the  people  do  not  generally  use 
donkeys  for  this  service ;  as  one  of  these  animals  will  carry  four 
jars  of  BtiU  larger  size,  We  saw  this  done  only  in  a  very  few 
instances. 

Another  eight  minutes  brought  us  to  the  foot  of  the  sharp 
point  or  Tell,  on  which  Sftr'a  is  situated ;  as  steep  and  regular 
almost  as  a  volcanic  cone.  We  ascended  on  the  northeastern 
side,  and  passing  through  the  village,  which  lies  on  this  side  just 
below  the  brow,  came  out  upon  the  open  summit  at  9.40.  It  is 
a  miserable  village,  exposed  on  this  high  point  to  the  burning 
rays  of  the  sun  without  a  trace  of  shade.  This  shoulder  of  the 
mountain,  at  the  angle  of  the  two  ridges,  shoots  up  into  four 
sharp  points  ;  of  which  Sur'a  occupies  the  easternmost.  There 
are  no  traces  of  antiquity  about  the  village  itself ;  except  that 
the  rocks  on  the  summit  have  been  hewn  away  in  several  places. 
But  with  the  exception  of  one  cistern  with  steps,  we  could  not 
make  out  for  what  purpose  this  was  done.  The  Welyjust  by 
the  village  has  several  large  tombs  in  its  court.  SQr'a  is  in 
the  district  of  Kamleh ;  but  belongs  feudally  to  the  LQhh&m 
Sheikhs,  who  live  at  Beit  'Atflb,  and  are  Keis. 

This  plaee  we  saw  from  a  distance  in  our  former  journey  ; 
and  recognised  it  as  the  Zorak  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  birtlt- 
place  of  Samson.  The  few  historical  notices  connected  with  it, 
are  given  in  a  former  volume.' 

Our  chief  object  in  visiting  Zorah,  was  to  obtain  a  view  of 
the  country  between  it  and  Jerusalem  ;  and  especially  to  ascet^ 
tain,  if  possible,  the  general  course  of  the  great  valleys.  The 
prospect  from  the  summit  of  Zorah  is  extensive  and  fine.  It 
does  not  reach  far  into  the  great  plain  ;  but  takes  in  the  district 
towards  Beit  Nettif,  and  especially  the  plain  of  Wady  SQrSr 
directly  beneath.  'Ain  Shems,  the  ancient  Beth-shemesh,  was 
before  us,  a  noble  site  for  a  city  ;  a  low  plateau  at  the  junction 
of  two  fine  plains.  The  plain  of  the  Sflrar  extends  up  east  and 
'  jQdg.  13,  2.     See  VoL  II.  pp.  12,  IT.  [ii  887,  8*0.] 
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nortteast  far  into  the  mountainB  ;  where  its  upper  part  is  ahnost 
shut  in  by  lofty  precipitous  ridges.  Just  at  its  extremity  is  the 
vill^e  of  Yeshtl'ft  (here  pronounced  Eshwa')  N.  78"  E,  A 
little  ftirther  east  comes  in  the  deep  and  narrow  chasm  of  Wady 
Ghurdb,  which,  as  we  afterwards  saw,  has  one  branch  coming 
from  Saris,  and  another  from  beyond  Kuriet  el-'Enab.  Further 
south,  with  a  high  intervening  ridge,  was  seen  the  mouth  of  the 
great  Wady  Isma'll,  coming  from  Kolunieh,  the  continuation 
of  Wady  Beit  Hanina.  The  large  water-courses  of  these  two 
Wadys  unite  to  form  Wady  Sdrar,  and  the  channel  thus  formed 
runs  down  north  of  'Ain  Shems.  The  plains  thus  shut  in  are 
beautiful  and  fertile. 

A  number  of  villages  were  in  sight ;  some  of  which  we 
recognised  as  old  acquaintances  of  our  former  journey.  Yeshfl'a 
and  'Artfif  were  in  the  basin  below  us  ;  the  latter  on  the  low 
ridge  running  out  between  the  water-courses  of  the  Wadys 
Ghflrfib  and  Isma'il.  The  large  village  Deir  Aban  is  on  the 
foot  of  the  mountain,  south  of  Wady  Isma'il.  Deir  el-Hawa  is 
on  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  south  of  the  same  valley.  We 
saw  also  Kesla,  on  a  high  point  of  the  lofty  ridge  between  the 
GEhflrSb  and  Isma'il.'  It  probably  represents  the  ancient  Che- 
salon  on  the  confines  of  Judah  ;  where  the  border  passed  from 
Kirath-jearim  to  descend  to  Eeth-shemesh." 

We  wished  to  proceed  to  Jerusalem  by  the  shortest  route  ; 
and,  if  possible,  by  way  of  Soba,  The  easiest  routes  were  said 
to  be  quite  circuitous  ;  one  on  the  right  by  way  of  Beit  'Atab, 
and  another  on  the  left  along  the  slope  of  the  mountain  to 
Wady  'Aly  and  so  by  Sfiris.  Between  these  two,  we  were  told 
of  three  others ;  one  up  Wady  Isma'il  to  'Ain  KSrim,  which 
was  bad  ;  another  on  the  ridge  between  that  Wady  and  Wady 
Ghiirab  by  way  of  Kesla  and  Soba ;  and  the  third  for  some 
distance  along  the  slope  of  the  mountain,  and  then  by  Mihsir  to 
Saris.  The  men  of  the  place  said  the  middle  route  by  Kesla  was 
the  best  and  most  direct ;  but  no  one  would  go  with  us  as  guide. 
We  therefore  retained  our  guide  from  YSlo,  who  professed  to 
know  the  way  ;  though  it  turned  out  that  he  had  never  been  in 
that  region. 

Having  decided  to  go  by  way  of  Kesla  and  Suba,  we  left 
SSr'a  at  10.30  for  'Artftf,  the  first  village  in  that  direction. 
Descending  the  TeU  in  five  minutes  to  the  low  saddle  in  the 
eastern  ridge,  we  then  struck  down  the  declivity  into  the  plain 
of  Wady  GhOrSb,  and  came  at  10.45  to  its  bed  and  brook. 
'  Beai-ingB  from  Sur'ah :  Yealili'a  78°.  of  Wndy  GMrlb  84°.  Month  of  Wady 
•Artflf  118°.    Deir  Aban  U8°.     Deir  el-    Imib'U  U7°. 

B«wa   121°.      'Ain   Shems   199°.      Beit        "  Josli.  15,  10.       See  Vol.  II  p-  30. 
Natttfl78°.    Belt  el-Jemil  193°.    Kesla    n.  2.  [ii.  364.1 
88°.  Bit  Kerka' 36°.  Eiib&b819°.  Mouth 
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Ascending  gradually  on  the  other  aide,  we  reached  'Art6f  at  11 
o'clock,  a  poor  hamlet  of  a  few  houses.  Here  we  discoTcred  that 
our  guide  knew  nothing  of  the  road  ;  and  we  therefore  inquired 
for  another.  This  brought  out,  after  some  parleying,  one  of  the 
Beit  'Atab  Sheikhs,  who  happened  to  be  there.  He  and  all  the 
rest  declared  the  road  by  Kesla  to  be  impassable  with  horses, 
as  also  that  up  Wady  lama'il ;  and  advised  us  to  go  to  S^ris 
by  Mihsir,  or  better  by  Wady  'Aly.     We  chose  the  former.' 

Turning  our  course  from  'Artfif,  at  11.15,  in  the  direction 
of  YeshG'a,  we  descended  and  crossed  obliquely  the  plain  of 
Wady  Ghurab,  until  we  struck  a  road  passing  up  the  valley  to 
that  place.  At  11.30  we  passed  close  on  the  left  hand  of  the 
village  ;  which  seemed  large,  with  well  tilled  fields  and  many 
fruit  trees  around  it.  We  kept  on  up  a  small  open  valley,  on  a 
course  about  north  ;  reaching  the  head  of  the  valley  and  then 
crossing  a  low  swell  at  11.50  ;  after  which  we  passed  around  the 
open  basin  or  head  of  a  Wady  running  down  westwards.  This  is 
the  road  leading  along  the  declivity  of  the  mountain  to  Wady 
'Aly.  At  12.5  we  left  the  road ;  turning  at  right  angles  to 
ascend  the  mountain  directly  to  Mihsir.  The  path  lay  along  a 
steep,  narrow,  rocky,  and  desolate  Wady  ;  up  which  our  animals 
clambered  only  with  great  exertion.  At  12.25  we  came  out 
on  the  southern  brink  of  a  deeper  valley,  also  running  down 
west  ;"  and  still  continued  to  ascend.  The  badness  and  difficulty 
of  the  road  are  not  exceeded  in  the  roughest  parts  of  Mount 
Lebanon. 

At  length,  at  12.40,  we  reached  the  large  village  of  Mihsir, 
situated  just  below  the  western  brow  of  the  mountain  ;  and 
stopped  for  a  time  for  lunch.  We  were  saluted  by  a  general 
bark  of  all  the  dogs  of  the  village,  and  a  visit  from  many  of  the 
men.  The  place  seemed  flourishing ;  and,  for  a  wonder,  had 
one  or  two  new  houses  of  good  size.  It  lies  at  an  elevation  of 
at  least  1500  feet  above  the  sea  ;  and  commands  a  moat  exten- 
sive view  over  the  whole  plain  of  Yafa  and  Gaza,  with  the 
Mediterranean  beyond.  Although  situated  on  this  rocky  ridge, 
there  is  some  tillage,  and  many  olive  orchards.  Indeed,  the 
hiUa  around,  rocky  as  they  are,  are  planted  with  olive  trees.' 

We  left  Mihair  at  1.10,  for  Saris,  an  hour  distant  on  the  same 
ridge,  on  a  general  course  E.  K.  E.  We  kept  along  on  the 
southeastern  brow  of  the  ridge,  looking  down  into  the  deep 
northwestern  branch  of  Wady  Ghurab,  which  has  its  beginning 
in  this  quarter.  Our  path  led  along  the  connecting  ridges  and 
saddles  between  the  rugged  points,  which  compose  the  main 

'  Benringa  from  'Artfif;  'Ain  Shema  S.  '  Bearinm  from  Mihstr:  Kublb  821°. 

id"  VI.     Deir  Abiu  S.    10°  E,     Yeshfi'B  SOr'a  251°.     Beit  'Alib   172°,     Kealtt  S. 

N.  20°  E.  DO'  E.     Deir  esli-SLeikh  ?  S. 

'  At  12.35,  el-Latron  bore  313°. 
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ridge,'  The  liiDs  around  were  rooty  and  desolate.  At  2.10  we 
reached  Saris,  a  small  village  still  on  the  ridge,  just  south  of  the 
gap  by  which  Wady  'Aly  descends  ;  one  of  the  heads  of  which 
liee  in  the  east  telow  the  village.' 

In  the  list  of  the  cities  of  Judah  in  the  book  of  Joshua,  the 
Septuagint  has  an  interpolated  passage,  containing  the  names 
of  eleven  cities,  between  Eltekon  and  Kirjath-jearim  ;  and  the 
Bame  hst  is  also  mentioned  by  Jerome.'  The  village  Saris  is 
probably  the  Soree  or  Sorts  of  this  passage  ;  but  whether  it  is 
also  the  Saris  of  Josephus,  to  which,  according  to  that  writer, 
David  fled,  is  from  the  position  very  doubtful.*  David  woidd 
appear  to  have  kept  himself  rather  in  the  south  of  Judah. 

Leaving  Sfiris,  we  descended  into  the  head  of  Wady  'Aly, 
and  fell  into  the  Jerusalem  road.  This  road  then  winds  up  and 
over  a  ridge  on  the  north  to  the  southern  brow  of  a  second 
"Wady  ;  and  then  along  and  around  its  beginning  to  the  head 
of  a  third  ;  and  then  again  to  a  fourth  still  larger  and  deeper  ; 
all  running  down  on  the  left  towards  the  western  plain  ;  but 
whether  uniting  to  form  Wady  'Aly,  or  running  to  the  plain 
separately,  we  could  not  learo.  The  road  is  bad  ;  and  the  whole 
region  rocky,  desolate,  and  dreary.  The  badness  of  the  road 
arises  mainly  from  the  great  number  of  loose  stones,  which  have 
been  suffered  to  accumulate  in  the  path.  Were  these  removed, 
the  road  would  be  a  good  one  for  the  country  ;  just  as  the  mis- 
sionaries residing  in  summer  at  'Abeih  and  BhamdQn  have 
caused  the  stones  to  be  removed  every  year  from  the  roads 
between  those  places  and  -  Beirut,  and  have  thus  reduced  the 
distance  in  time  by  a  whole  hour.  The  former  American  consular 
^ent  at  YSfa,  the  elder  Murad,  once  caused  this  road  to  be  thus 
cleared  of  stones,  and  made  it  all  the  way  comparatively  good. 
But  such  public-spirited  individuals  are  rare  ;  the  government 
does  nothing  at  all ;  and  the  road  is  now  again  as  bad  as  ever. 

Passing  up  steeply  around  the  head  of  the  valley  last  men- 
tioned, we  came  at  2.55  to  the  brow  looking  down  upon  Kuriet 
el-'Enab  ;  and  at  3  o'clock  reached  that  village.  It  is  prettily 
situated  in  a  basin,  on  the  north  aide  of  a  spur  jutting  out  from 

>  Bearings  at  1.40 :  Kesla  S.  10°  E,  2  duntaxat  Inte 

„._At  2  rfeloct  1  Ka»tfil  92°.    Soba  108'.  tribuB  Jaim  n. 

el-'AmOn  92°.      The  latter  h  a  village  oa  inter  CKtera  etism  boc  scriptum :  TKoc 

tim  northern  declivity  of  Wady  Gliirab.  Ephratka,  hoc  at  Belhleem,  et  Phagor  et 

■  Bearing*  fratn  SuCte ;  SibulOS^  Kus-  ^tham   et    Cvlon   et  Tarn   et   BorU   et 

tfil  91°.  Canrm  et  Oallim  el  Bitther  et  Manocho, 

•  JoalL  15,  B9  Sept.  e»iti  (.al  'Z^ptSii,  ciiiitatei  'undecim  et  vKnli  earum  ;  quod 

cSm  iirri  Baii!)X<^/i,  Kal  toyAji  kbI  hit^ii  neo  in  Hebrsico  nee  npnd  aliom  inietiitnr 

[al.  Alt4/ii]  nal  KmiXii-  Kul  TbtIji  irol  «a-  inlerprelem,  etc."     See  eapeciallj  Retand 

fiht  fsL  3»piiJ  Kol  KofiJn  ical  FiiAi/i  itol  Pftlffist.  pp.  643,  988.     Wilson,  Lands  of 

•t»<lp  i;«l.  B(wJ*p]  lc=i  MBWixii-   ir^Aeil  the  Bible  11,  p.  266. 

«... 1  -1  ^.....  .A_£.      Hieron.  ad        '  Jos,  AntL  6,  12,  4,     Bekndp.  B88. 
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the  western  liiU.  There  are  quite  a  numher  of  well-built  honaee, 
belonging  to  the  family  of  the  Sheikhs  Abu  Ghaush.  The  only 
remnant  of  any  antiquity  is  the  fine  ruined  church,  now  used 
as  a  stable.  We  rode  into  it,  to  get  a  view  of  the  interior.  It 
presents  a  singular  mixture  of  architecture  ;  its  pointed  Gothic 
portal  and  aisles  contrasting  strongly  with  its  rows  of  windows 
with  round  arches.  It  is  obviously  of  the  times  of  the  crusades, 
and  is  more  perfectly  preserved  than  any  other  ancient  church  in 
Palestine.' 

This  village  has  long  been  noted  as  the  residence  of  the 
family  of  Sheikhs  named  Abu  Ghaush  ;  who  for  the  last  half 
century,  by  their  exactions  and  robberies,  have  been  the  terror  of 
travellers."  They  are  quite  numerous  ;  amounting  now,  as  we 
■were  told,  to  sixty  or  seventy  males.  The  tardy  vengeance  of 
the  Turkish  government  has  at  length  overtaken  the  heads  of 
this  lawless  and  rapacious  house.  Several  of  them  were  seized 
late  in  1846,  and  sent  to  Constantinople.'  The  further  fortunes 
of  some  of  them  were  related  to  us  by  the  young  member  of 
the  family,  whom  we  met  at  Y^lo.  One  had  died  in  banish- 
ment ;  another  was  stilt  in  exile  in  Bosnia  ;  and  a  third,  after  a 
banishment  of  five  years  spent  at  Widdin,  had  retumai  home 
the  last  year. 

In  a  former  volume  I  have  stated  the  grounds  for  regarding 
Kuriet  el- Enab  as  occnpjing  the  site  of  the  ancient  Kirjatk- 
Jearim  ;  *  and  most  subsequent  writers  have  concurred  in  adopt- 
ing this  view.'  Monkish  tradition  calls  this  the  church  of  St. 
Jeremiah;  and  long  regarded  the  village  as  Anathoth,  the  birth- 
place of  that  prophet.  This  latter  even  Quaresmius  calls  in 
question.'  In  regard  to  the  transfer  of  the  arki'rom  Beth-shemesh 
to  Kirjath-jearim,'  we  made  it  a  point  to  ascertain,  whether 
there  was  any  direct  road  between  the  two  places  ;  and  indeed 
this  was  one  main  object  of  our  visit  to  Zorah.  A  pretty  direct 
route  from  Beth-shemesh  would  pass  up  on  the  east  of  Yeshfi'a 
and  along  Wady  Ghflrab  ;  but  no  such  road  now  exists,  and 
probably  never  did  ;  judging  frftm  the  nature  of  the  country. 
In  all  probability,  the  ark  was  brought  up  by  way  of  S&ris, 

Passing  on  from  Kuriet  el-'Enab,  we  had  on  our  left,  at 
3.20,  two  pieces  of  columns  of  rose-coloured  limestone,  built 
into  the  fragment  of  a  wall  at  the  angle  of  a  road  leading  up 
to  the  hamlet  Beit  NQkkaba,  situated  on  the  left  hand  decUv- 

'  BearinM  from  Kuriet  el-'Enab!  S&bft  Eanmer  Pa!»st  EiJ.  3,  p.  179.    Wilson 

S.  aO"  E.    Kflatai  S.  65"  E.— Twenty  mi-  Landa  of  the  Bible,  II.  p.  26T, 

nnles  later,  Sfiba  bore  S.  10°  W.  "  Adrichomma  p.  14.  Cotovicus  p.  14S. 

»  Bilttir  Erdk.  XVI,  p.  5*7  eq.  Qaaresmius  II.  p.  16.     See  VoL  I.  p,  437. 

■  Wilson  Lands  of  the  Bible,  II.  p.  2G7.  fii  109.] 

'  Vol  n,  pp.  II,  12.  [ii,  S34-3B6.1  '  1  Stun.  6,  31.   7,  1.  2. 

•  lUtter  Erik.  XVL  pp.  108  sii.  547  sii. 
Vol.  III. -14 
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ity,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant.  At  3.25,  we  Btruck  and  crossed 
the  bed  of  the  main  Wady,  which  goes  to  form  the  GhOrab  ;  it 
comes  from  some  dietance  further  north.  Juet  below,  on  our 
right,  was  an  ancient  bridge  over  it,  having  a  round  arch  ;  with 
a  road  leading  from  it  up  the  hill  south  of  KflRtQl.  We  here 
entered  a  side  valley  coming  from  the  east,  and  followed  it  up 
to  its  top  ;  where,  at  3.45,  we  came  out  on  the  brow  of  the  great 
Wady  Kulonia,  which  further  down  takes  the  name  of  lema'il. 
We  were  here  in  a  notch  in  the  ridge  ;  with  KOatiil  on  a  high 
point  juat  on  our  right,  distant  a  quarter  of  ft  mile.  This  name 
would  seem  to  be  derived  from  some  GasteUum,  probably  of  the 
crusaders  ;  of  which  no  historical  trace  remains.'  What  is  now 
seen,  we  were  told,  is  merely  the  ruins  of  a  tower  of  the  family 
Abu  Grhaush,  where  formerly  they  sometimes  took  rei'uge.  It 
may  very  probably  have  been  built  on  earlier  foundations.  Soba 
stands  upon  the  same  lofty  ridge  between  the  Wadys  Isma'il 
and  Ghilrab  ;  and  Neby  Samwil  was  now  in  view  on  the  left.' 

We  began  immediately  to  descend  into  the  great  valley, 
along  a  side  ravine.  The  descent  was  steep  and  long.  Two 
thirds  of  the  way  down  there  was  a  small  fountain  by  the  way  side, 
which  had  been  carefully  built  np  for  the  traveller  ;  hut  not  for 
his  horse.  At  4.15,  before  quite  reaching  the  bottom  of  the  val- 
ley, we  were  opposite  KOlOnia,  lying  high  up  on  the  northwestern 
declivity  ;  and  here,  leaving  the  great  road,  we  ascended  to  the 
village,  and  encamped  for  the  night.  We  were  much  exhausted  ; 
for  the  way  had  been  long  and  wearisome.  I  have  travelled  in 
my  day  many  dreary  roads  ;  but  none  more  uninteresting  and 
desolate  than  this,  the  great  avenue  to  the  Holy  City, 

Kolonia  is  not  a  large  village  ;  the  houses  stand  in  terraces 
along  tlie  declivity.  The  people  have  the  name  of  being  great 
thieves  ;  but  we  were  not  troubled  by  them.  The  narrow  bottom 
of  the  valley  below  was  filled  with  orchards  of  fruit  trees  of 
various  kinds,  as  figs,  pomegranates,  quinces,  pears,  etc.  The 
name  of  the  village  suggests  a  former  Coionia  of  the  Romans  ; 
but  more  probably  it  comes  fr&m  the  ancient  Koidon  or  Culon 
of  the  Septuagint  and  Jerome.^ 

From  our  tent  we  could  see  'Ain  Karim  down  the  valley,  in 
a  recess  of  the  eastern  mountain,  half  way  up.  We  saw  it  ft 
fortnight  later  more  fully.' 

Wednesday,  April  2%th. — We  returned  to  the  spot,  where  we 

'  FortiiB  name  Cm^fHumPiMnHm  there  Jerome  woiJd  probfiblj  hayo  p'Ten  IhRt 

seemB  to  be  QO  authority  whatever.  Hitter  form  in   full,   ralher  than    Cviori.      The 

Erdt.  XVI,  p.  549.  nniiie  is  fonnd  in  the  time  of  the  croaadea ; 

•  Bearings  from  brow,  at  3.46:  KMonia  WilkenGesch,  derKreuiz.  IV.509,510. 

E.     Neby  Samwil  N.  20°  K  *  Beoringa  from  Kal6nia :  'Ain  Karim 

'  Gr.  ymvKiv,  Bee  above,  p.  156.  n.  3.  186°,    Kfistill  276°.    Jeraealero  road  S. 

Had  there  been  Lere  a  kuown  Coionia,  SO'  E. 
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last  night  left  the  great  road ;  and  set  off  thence  at  6.30.  Five 
minutes  ftirther  down,  and  just  before  reaching  the  bed  of  the 
valley,  there  was  a  quadrangular  ruin,  with  bevelled  stones  at  the 
corners  ;  the  middle  portions  of  the  ■walls  being  of  less  careful 
work.'  A  paved  modem  bridge,  with  pointed  arches,  crosses  the 
water-bed  of  the  valley.  The  path  immediately  ascends  a  side 
valley,  rocky  and  narrow  ;  which,  at  7.15,  brought  ua  out  at  ita 
head  on  the  border  of  a  tract  of  table  land.  Here  several  points 
which  we  had  formerly  known,  came  in  sight ;  as  Neby  Samwil, 
Tuleil  el-FW,  Beit  Iksa,  Beit  Sfirik,"  We  now  kept  along  upon 
the  table  land  ;  and  almost  immediately  a  short  shallow  Wady 
on  our  left  descended  northwest  to  the  great  valley  ;  where,  at 
the  junction,  on  the  eastern  shoulder,  we  saw  below  us  the  vil- 
lage of  Lifteh. 

'  ■  Another  shallow  Wady  now  went  off  south ;  and  then 
another,  now  green  with  fields  of  grain,  in  which  at  7.25  we  saw 
the  convent  of  the  Cross,  distant  half  a  mile  directly  south. 
Another  low  swell  being  surmounted,  the  Mount  of  Olives  and 
the  Holy  City  burst  npon  our  view,  S.  75°  E.  In  the  south 
was  the  plain  of  Eephaim  and  its  valleys  ;  while  beyond  towered 
the  high  ridge  west  of  Beit  JMa,  between  Wady  Ahmed  and 
Wady  Bittlr.  Leaving  on  our  right  the  cemetery  and  upper 
pool,  we  reached  the  Y&fa  gate  at  7.55. 

The  approach  to  the  Holy  City  on  this  side  affords  no  view 
of  the  interior  ;  which  is  hidden  both  by  the  slope  of  the  ground 
eastwards  and  the  high  western  wall.  The  view  as  one  ap- 
proaches from  the  north  is  very  much  to  be  preferred.  As  we 
drew  near,  some  traces  of  improvement  were  visible  Eiround  the 
city.  On  the  low  hiU  beyond  the  upper  part  of  the  valley  of 
Hinnom,  south  of  the  upper  pool,  a  large  garden  of  several 
acies  had  been  laid  off  in  terraces,  and  planted  with  frait  trees  ; 
it  was  said  to  belong  to  the  Greek  convent.  The  narrow  strip 
of  ground  adjacent  to  the  western  wall  of  the  city,  which  for- 
merly was  open,  was  now  walled  in  and  sown  with  grain.  Just 
by  the  Y&fa  gate,  also,  a  long  narrow  structure  had  been  erected 
against  the  wall,  in  wliich  were  coffee-houses. 

We  entered  the  city,  and  took  lodgings  for  the  day  at  one  of 
the  hotels.  We  afterwards  engaged  private  rooms  in  the  Ger- 
man Brilderhaus,  to  which  we  removed  nest  morning ;  and 
remained  there  during  our  sojourn  in  the  city.  This  arrange- 
ment was  not  only  much  leas  expensive  than  living  at  a  hotel ; 
but  gave  us  the  entire  control  of  our  time.  We  had  our  own 
beds ;  and  our   servants  provided  our  meals,  as  usual.     Our 

'  Is  this  perhaps  the  "  foraaltpQ  church  "  '  Bearing  Bt  7.16  :  Kflshll  SSO".  Kaby 
of  Kfil6n!s  of  which  Dr  Wilson  fpe&ks?  Samwil  348°.  Beit  Iksa  842°.  Beit  Sflrik 
Lauds  of  the  Bihle  II.  p.  367.  361°, — At  7.20 :  Lifteh  N.  j^  m. 
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mvileteers  went  out  of  the  city  to  find  paBture  for  their  beasts  ; 
but  Boon  came  back  with  rueful  countenances,  saying  their 
mules  had  been  pressed  for  the  service  of  the  government.  An 
application  from  tbe  American  consul,  who  just  then  arrived 
from  Eeirfit,  speedily  set  the  matter  right ;  but  the  muleteers 
did  not  again  venture  their  animals  out  of  our  immediate  pro- 
tection. 

We  thus  reached  the  Holy  City  on  the  twenty-fourth  day 
after  our  departure  from  Beirlit ;  a  slow  rate  of  travel  certainly  ; 
but  we  bad  explored  with  some  minuteness  tbe  middle  portions 
of  Galilee,  and  parts  of  Samaria,  which  as  yet  were  little  known. 
We  were  greatly  struct  with  the  richness  and  productiveness  of 
the  splendid  plains  especially  of  Lower  Galilee,  including  that 
of  Esdraelon,  In  these  respects  that  region  surpasses  all  tiie 
rest  of  Palestine.  In  the  division  of  tbe  country  amoi^  the 
tribes,  Judah  was  tbe  largest,  and  took  the  largest  territory. 
But  broad  tracts  of  its  land  were  rocky  and  sterile,  and  others 
desert ;  while  even  its  great  plain  along  tbe  coast  was  and  is  less 
fertile  than  those  fuitber  north,  Zebulun  and  Issacbar,  appa- 
rently the  smallest  tribes,  had  tbe  cream  of  Palestine ;  while 
Asber  and  Naphtali,  further  north,  possessed  the  rich  uplands  and 
wooded  bQls  of  Galilee,  still  rich  and  abundant  in  tillage  and 
pasturage. 

Most  travellers  in  passing  up  from  Tafa  and  Eamleb  to 
Jerusalem,  follow  tbe  direct  road  by  Saris.  On  this  route  they 
see  no  scriptural  places,  except  the  fortress  of  Emmaus  and 
Kirjath-jearim ;  they  traverse  a  dreary  and  desolate'  region ; 
and  the  approach  to  tbe  Holy  City  itself  presents  no  feature  of 
interest,  I  would  venture  to  recommend,  (and  I  know  that  my 
companion  agrees  with  me,)  that  the  traveller  should  take  tbe 
camel  road  from  Ramleb  to  Jerusalem  ;  or,  ratber,  tbe  road 
lying  still  further  north  by  Betb-horon.  In  this  way  he  will  pass 
near  to  Lydda,  Gimzo,  Lower  and  Upper  Beth-horon,  and  Gibeon ; 
he  win  see  Ramah  and  Gibeab  near  at  hand  on  his  left ;  and  he 
may  pause  on  Scopus  to  gaze  upon  tbe  city  from  one  of  the 
finest  points  of  view.  The  distance  by  this  route  is  somewhat 
greater  ;  but  tbe  traveller  will  find  himself  amply  repaid,  in  the 
better  country  which  he  traverses,  in  the  more  numerous  scrip- 
tural EiBsociatious,  and  in  the  far  more  striking  approach  to  the 
Holy  City. 
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JERUSALEM. 

IN0IDBNT9     AND     OBSERVATIONS. 

Aa  Vie  thus  again  looked  abroad  upon  the  Holy  City,  after 
an  interval  of  fourteen  years,  signs  of  change  and  a  measure  of 
general  improvement  were  everywhere  visible.  The  city,  like 
the  whole  country,  had  long  since  reverted  to  the  direct  sway  of 
the  Sultan ;  and  the  various  civil  and  political  reforms  of  the 
Ottoman  empire  had  here  also  been  nominally  introduced.  A 
powerftil  foreign  influence  had  been  brought  in,  and  was  still  exert- 
ed, by  the  establishment  of  the  Anglo-Prussian  bishopric  and  the 
other  enterprises  connected  with  it.  The  erection  of  the  Protes- 
tant cathedral  on  Mount  Zion,  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  English 
consulate  ;'  the  opening  of  the  Jewish  hospital  also  on  Zion, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  English  mission  ;  and  likewise  of  the 
Prussian  hospital  under  the  care  of  the  German  "deaconesses" 
BO  called ;  the  establishment  of  schools,  and  the  introduction 
of  agricultural  labour  in  connection  with  them  ;  aU  had  served 
to  increase  the  circulation  of  money,  and  to  stimulate  the  native 
mind  to  like  efforts.  The  convents  had  erected  several  lar^e 
buildings,  and  established  schools ;  and  there  was  a  process 
going  on  in  Jerusalem,  of  tearing  down  old  dwellings  and 
replacing  them  by  new  ones,  which  reminded  me  somewhat  of 
New  York.  There  were  at  this  time  more  houses  undergoing 
this  transformation  in  the  Holy  City,  than  I  had  seen  the  year 
before  in  six  of  the  principal  cities  of  Holland.  As  a  natural 
result,  there  was  more  activity  in  the  streets  ;  there  were  more 
people  in  motion,  more  bustle,  and  more  business. 

Along  with  all  this  there  was  a  greater  influx  of  Franks, 
both  as  residents  and  travellers.     The  members  of  the  London 

'  Pennisfflon  to  erect  the  chnrch  was  oti-    of  the  Romiah  see ;  which  tolerates  Pro- 
tuned  only  on  condition  of  its  being  thus    testant  worship  in  Rome  itself,  only  in  the 
connected  with  the  consolate.    Herein  the    house  of  an  ambaBsador. 
Turkish  govamment  imitttted  the  pcdicy 
Vol.111.— 14* 
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mission  to  the  Jews  had  mostly  fixed  themselves  on  Zion,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Anglican  church  and  near  the  Jewish  quarter. 
The  German  residents  were  chiefly  in  the  same  ne^hbourhood. 
For  the  accommodation  of  traveller^  there  were  now  two  exten- 
sive hotels,  (a  third  had  heen  for  some  time  closed,)  which 
furnished  plentiful  tables  and  tolerable  beds,  at  about  the  New- 
York  prices  of  that  date.  There  were  also  several  private  lodg- 
ing-houses, nearly  upon  the  London  plan,  in  different  parts  of 
the  city.  The  number  of  Frank  travellers  was  said  to  have 
greatly  increased  ;  and  it  was  a  frequent  remark,  that  there 
were  more  visitors  from  the  American  States  than  from  Great 
Britain. 

The  American  missionaries,  with  whom  we  found  a  home 
in  1838,  withdrew  from  the  city  in  1843  ;  it  having  been 
deemed  advisable  to  concentrate  the  labours  of  the  mission  more 
in  Lebanon  and  northern  Syria.^  The  house  in  which  we  bad 
lodged  was  afterwards  occupied  by  Mr  Schultz,  the  Prussian 
consul ;  whose  lamented  decease  took  place  in  the  autumn  of 
1851.  At  this  time,  Dr  Valcntiner,  the  chaplain  of  the  Prussian 
consulate,  was  residing  in  it ;  the  newly  appointed  consul,  Mr 
_  Kosen,  not  having  yet  arrived.  There  was  now  but  a  single 
'  American  resident  in  the  city,  Dr  Barclay  of  Virginia,  with  bis 
estimable  family  ;  a  physician  and  missionary  of  the  Campbell- 
ite  persuasion. 

Notwithstanding  this  appearance  of  change,  and  in  so  far  of 
improvement,  Jerusalem  is  still  in  all  its  features  an  oriental 
city  ;  in  its  closeness  and  filth,  in  its  stagnation  and  moral 
darkness.  It  was  again  difficult  to  realize,  that  this  indeed  had 
been  the  splendid  capital  of  David  and  Solomon,  in  honour  of 
which  Hebrew  poets  and  prophets  poured  forth  their  inspired 
Btnuns  ;  where  the  God  of  Israel  was  said  to  dwell  on  earth, 
and  manifested  his  glory  in  the  temple  ;  where  He,  who  is 
"  Head  over  all  things  to  the  church,"  lived  and  taught  in  the 
flesh,  and  also  suffered  and  died  as  "  the  Lamb  of  God  that 
taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world."  Tet  it  was  even  so ; 
and  from  this  now  inconsiderable  place,  thus  degraded  and 
trodden  down,  there  has  gone  forth  in  former  ages  upon  the 
nations  an  influence  for  weal  or  wo,  for  time  and  for  eternity, 
such  as  the  whole  world  beside  has  never  exerted. 

As  our  time  was  limited,  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  improve 
every  moment.  Our  observations  were  of  course  in  a  measure 
desiiltory  ;  and  consisted  more  in  examining  again  what  we  had 
seen  before  and  what  others  had  since  brought  into  notice,  than 
in  searching  for  new  discoveries.     These  latter  can  hardly  be 
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hoped  for  to  any  great  extent,  until  there  shall  be  opportunity  for 
extensive  excavations.  An  outline  of  our  proceedingB  will  be  in 
place  here  ;  before  entering  upon  what  I  may  have  to  say  further 
concerning  the  ancient  topography  of  the  Holy  City. 

We  reached  the  Holy  City,  as  before  related,  on  the  morning 
of  Wednesday,  AprU^^th;  and  after  fixing  ourselves  for  the 
day  at  the  hotel,  our  first  care  was  to  obtain  the  letters  from 
Europe  and  America,  which  had  been  awaiting  our  arrivaL 
The  perusal  of  these,  with  the  necessary  time  for  reading  and 
rest,  mainly  occupied  the  forenoon. 

We  sallied  forth  at  last ;  and  paid  our  respects  first  to  Mr 
Finn  the  British  consul,  residing  under  the  roof  of  the  Auglican 
cathedral.  To  him  and  his  accomplished  lady  we  were  indebted 
for  many  acts  of  attention  and  kindness  during  our  stay  in  the 
city.  In  the  afternoon  we  called  also  on  Dr  McGowan,  who  has 
charge  of  the  hospital  for  Jews,  and  passed  a  pleasant  hour. 
He  occupies  a  new  house  situated  on  the  northern  brow  of  Zion  ; 
and  his  windows  afford  one  of  the  best  views  of  the  interior  city. 
Dr  McGowan's  kindness  and  attentions  were  afterwards  un- 
wearied ;  and  to  his  exertions  and  influence  among  the  natives 
we  were  indebted  for  the  opportunity  of  prosecuting  some  of 
our  most  important  incjuiries.  Bishop  Gobat  was  already  on 
his  way  to  England  on  a  visit ;  and  I  had  to  forego  the  pleasure 
of  making  his  acquaintance.  Mr  Nicolayson,  whom  we  saw 
here  on  our  former  journey,  was  likewise  absent  on  a  visit  to 
England.  He  is  now  rector  of  the  Anglican  church  ;  and  his 
place  was  temporarily  supplied  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Keichardt  from 
London.  A  nephew  of  the  latter,  Mr  H.  C.  Reichardt,  who 
had  already  been  for  some  time  in  the  Holy  City,  gave  us  much 
valuable  information  and  aid. 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  we  walked  out  to  examine 
the  remains  of  antiquity  around  the  southwest  comer  of  the 
Haram  area.  We  came  first  to  the  wailing  place  of  the  Jews;' 
and  then  tried  to  examine  the  wall  between  this  spot  and  the 
remains  of  the  ancient  arch.  In  this  we  did  not  succeed. 
There  is  in  one  place  a  window  through  the  wall,  through 
which  my  companion  had  once  been  able  to  look  in  upon  ^e 
dark  interior ;  but  it  was  now  closed  by  a  shutter.  In  respect 
to  the  remains  of  the  arch,  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  my  former 
description.'  But  we  were  both  more  strongly  impressed  than 
ever  with  the  fact,  that  the  architecture  of  this  portion  of  the 
waU,  and  that  at  the  Jews'  wailing  place,  are  one  and  the  same 

'  See  Vol,  I.  p.  23T.  [1  849  sq.]  and  Modem  Jerusalem  ;  "   and  also  by 

»  See  Vol  I.  p.  287  sq.  [L  424  sq.]— A  Tipping  among  his  Plates  to  TrailTs  Tram- 

riew  of  the    oroh  is  gven    by  Bartlett  Jalaon  of  JOBBphos,  Vol.  I. 

in  hia  "ComparatiTe  Views  <a   AndeiU 
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in  style  and  age ;  and  that  both  belong  to  the  very  oldest 
temains  of  the  ancient  subHtnictionB  of  the  temple.  This  is  a 
matter  of  the  Benses  and  of  common  sense ;  and  no  one  who 
visits  the  place  without  theory  or  prejudice,  will  be  likely  to 
have  any  doubt. ' 

The  approach  to  the  southwest  comer  and  the  wall  further 
east  had  become  still  more  difficult  than  formerly,  by  reason  of 
the  growth  of  the  cactus  by  which  it  is  bordered.  We  passed 
across  the  adjacent  field  to  the  Bfib  el-Mugh&ribeh,  the  Dung 
gate  of  travellers,  in  the  city  wall.  Here  two  men  were  at 
work,  and  the  inner  door  of  the  gate  was  open ;  so  that  we 
could  look  in  upon  the  space  or  chamber  within.  Ascending  to 
the  walk  upon  the  wall,  we  passed  round  upon  it  to  its  junction 
with  the  building  covering  the  south  entrance  of  the  Haram, 
under  el-Aksa.  Here  1  got  down ;  and  by  a  considerable  detour 
among  the  cactus  entered  the  building.  The  interior  however 
was  too  dark  to  distinguish  anything  accurately. — We  measured 
along  the  city  wall,  trom  a  point  in  a  line  with  the  western  side 
of  the  Haram,  eastward,  to  the  angle  of  the  city-wall,  two  hun- 
dred and  ninety  six  feet.  This  gives  proximately  the  length  of 
the  southern  Haram  wall  within  the  city  ;  but  there  is  probably 
an  element  of  error  in  the  circumstance,  that  the  southwest 
angle  of  the  Haram  area  is  not  precisely  a  right  angle,  hut 
somewhat  more ;  and  this  would  throw  our  starting-point  too 
for  eastward,  and  make  our  measurement  too  short.  The 
thicket  of  cactus  prevents  all  measurement  along  the  wall  itself. 
Our  measiiremeut  of  the  rest  of  the  southern  wall  will  be  given 
further  on. 

The  evening  was  spent  in  the  society  of  fellow  travellers 
from  the  old  world  and  the  new.  We  called  also  upon  the 
American  consul  and  his  family,  who  had  just  arrived  from 
Beirdt. 

Thursday,  April  29(X.  The  morning  was  occupied  in 
removing  to  our  rooms  in  the  Brilderhatts,  and  in  various  calls  ; 
one  of  them  on  Mr  Van  de  Velde  fiom  Holland,  and  two  friends 
from  London,  who  had  pleasant  lodgings  not  far  from  the 
Damascus  gate.  The  former  gentleman  had  been  in  the  coun- 
try since  November,  travelling  in  different  parts,  and  taking 
bearings  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a  new  map. 

Our  own  lodgings  were  in  the  same  quarter  of  the  city,  north 
of  the  Via  dolorosa  and  west  of  the  main  street  leading  south  . 
from  the  Damascus  gate.     The  place  was  approached  by  a  lane 

'  "Wo  need  liardly  point  ont,  that  the  variona  places  nil  along  this  aids  of  the 
raasoniy  of  this  ■»a!l  [at  llie  wailing  place]  wall  of  the  enclosure,  as  was  discovered 
U  the  flame  se  that  oloee  to  the  bridge  j  as  by  Mr  Cathenrood  on  his  snrvey."  Bart- 
will  be  Been  by  comparing  the  two  views,  letl^  Walks,  elo.  p.  142.  Sao  a^  Tobler, 
•  "  •  The  same  masomy  still  eiiflta  in  Topographie,  I.  p.469. 
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ranning  up  very  steeply  from  the  latter  street,  and  then  bend- 
ing towards  the  left  till  it  is  joined  by  another  coming  north 
from  the  Via  dolorosa.'  The  house  is  on  the  northwestern  side 
of  this  irregular  block,  in  a  court ;  and  south  of  it  the  interior 
of  the  block  is  an  open  field  extending  quite  to  the  Via  dolorosa 
and  the  street  of  the  Damascus  gate ;  except  that  there  is  a 
narrow  and  in  some  parts  sunken  line  of  houses  bordering  those 
Btreeta ;  the  surface  of  the  field  at  the  comer  of  the  two  being 
several  feet  higher  than  those  streets.  In  the  same  comer  of 
this  field  stands  the  single  column  said  to  have  belonged  to  the 
y  Porta  Judiciaria  ;  to  which  we  thus  had  access  from 
—The  Briiderkaus  was  so  called,  as  having  been 
:cupied  by  four  missionary  Brethren,  mechEinics,  sent  out  in 
1846  and  1848  by  the  exertions  of  Spittler  of  Basel.'  The 
general  idea  was,  that,  living  here  together  unmarried,  and 
teaching  native  youths  mechanical  arts  and  trades  in  connection 
with  rehgious  instmction,  they  might  gain  the  confidence  of  tho 
people  and  exert  an  influence  as  Christians,  both  by  precept  and 
example.  But  their  hopes  had  not  been  fulfilled  ;  and  three  of 
the  brethren  had  already  left  and  gone  into  other  employments, 
where  they  might  labour  more  effectively,  and  without  the  re- 
straint of  celibacy.  One  of  them  was  now  connected  with  the 
English  schools,  and  another  with  the  English  farm.  The  one 
who  remained,  Mr  Mliller,  our  host,  was  from  the  Schwarzwald ; 
and  had  the  simple  piety  of  sontiiem  Germany,  as  well  as  the 
mechanical  skill  of  his  native  region.  He  had  two  or  three 
Arab  boys  in  his  workshop  below  ;  while  the  large  upper  rooms 
were  hired  out.  He  too  seemed  to  have  the  conviction,  that  he 
could  probably  labour  to  more  purpose  in  some  other  sphere. 

After  completing  our  arrangements,  we  went  out  in  the  fore- 
noon to  examine  the  antiquities  along  the  street  of  the  baaar. 
This  street  extends  from  about  midway  of  the  Yafa  Gate  street 
northwards  in  a  direct  line  to  the  Damascus  gate.  It  is  crossed 
at  about  half  way  by  the  Via  dolorosa  ;  and  its  northern  portion 
is  referred  to  above,  and  may  be  called  for  shortness  the  Damas- 
cus Gate  street. — At  the  southern  end,  close  upon  each  side  of 
this  street,  is  a  shorter  parallel  street ;  that  on  the  west  extending 
north  to  the  southern  line  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  or 
thereabouts  ;  while  that  on  the  east  reaches  only  about  half  as 
far.  These  three  streets,  so  far  as  they  are  thus  parallel,  are 
covered  by  flat  roofs,  with  openings  left  for  light.  Along  their 
sides  are  arched  spaces  or  vaults,  which  serve  as  the  shops  of 

'  TheBe  two  knesBre  not  marked  in  our  «s  aXm  on  ToUtfa,  and  on  that  of  the 

Ibnnef    plan    of   Jerusalem,    which   waa  English  sairey. 

copied  mainlj  from  that  of  Mr  Cather-         *^  Wolff  p,  100.    Tobler,  TopoeraphlB  L 

wood.    Thej  KTB  found  on  our  new  PU.^  p.  395.  •      yi    v 
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mercbante  and  artiaanB.  The  middle  one  is  the  principal 
bazar ;  and  it  would  seem  as  if  the  other  two  had  been  can- 
Btructed  later,  in  order  to  enlarge  the  extent  and  capacity  of 
this  market-place. — On  the  west  of  these  bazars  is  the  higher 
ground,  on  which  once  stood  the  hospUal  of  St.  John  with  its 
appurtenances  j  and  on  the  eastern  side,  the  ground  is  also 
higher  than  the  roofe  of  the  bazar  ;  so  that  one  can  cross  above 
from  one  side  to  the  other  upon  the  flat  roofs,  almost  without  per- 
ceiving that  there  are  streets  belovr.  It  seems  very  evident,  that 
all  these  streets  have  been,  for  at  least  a  portion  of  the  way, 
excavated  through  what  was  then  higher  ground,  which  thus  now 
remains  on  either  side  ;  and  that  the  shops  or  vaults  along  them 
were  in  like  manner  excavations.  At  any  rate,  the  latter  were 
obviously  not  first  built  up,  and  then  covered  over  with  earth 
from  elsewhere. 

All  these  streets  have  the  usual  character,  a  deep  square 
channel  in  the  middle,  just  wide  enough  for  animals  to  pass  each 
other.  In  the  middle  bazar  this  channel  is  laid,  through  most 
of  its  length,  with  laige  antique  stones,  forming  the  covering  of 
a  sewer,  which  is  drained  towards  the  south.  These  ston^  ex- 
hibit no  trace  of  a  bevel ;  if  one  ever  existed,  it  has  been  com- 
pletely worn  away. 

There  seems  to  he  no  reason  for  question,  but  that  these 
bazars  occupy  the  identical  place  of  the  market  mentioned  by 
Eusebins  in  the  fourth  century ;  close  upon  which  were  the 
■  splendid  Propylma  of  the  Easihca  of  Constantine,  immediately 
on  the  east  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.^  The  monk  Bernard,  who 
was  at  Jerusalem  about  A.  D.  870,  and  lodged  in  the  hospital 
of  Charlemagne  adjacent  to  the  church  of  St-  Mary,  remarks, 
that  in  front  of  the  same  was  a  forum  or  market ;  and  every 
one  doing  business  there  paid  yearly  two  gold  pieces."  This  was 
probably  the  annual  rent  of  a  vault  or  shop. 

Just  at  the  north  end  of  the  bazar,  a  street  comes  up  from 
the  southeast ;  and  another  goes  off  westwards,  ascending  grad- 
ually to  the  court  on  the  south  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre. This  latter  street  affords  the  only  access  to  that  church 
from  this  quarter.  On  the  south  side  of  the  same,  before 
reaching  the  said  court,  there  is  a  beautiiul  Eoman  or  Byzantine 
portal,  with  a  round  arch,  and  ornaments  of  delicate  and  elab- 
orate sculpture.  This  leads  into  an  open  place  on  the  south  of 
the  precincts  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  where  once  stood  the  church 
of  St.  Mary  de  Latina.'  The  eastern  end  and  arched  recess  of 
this  or  of  some  like  building,  still  remain.     Adjacent  to  these 

'  Ensab.  Vit   CoDst  3.   89  At"  aSr^t  tiana  anno  solvit  dnos  aureos  ilU  ma  iUnd 

jieff^i  ■wXarilas  iyopas.  providet."     See  Vol.  I.  p.  392  sq.  [Ji.  42.] 

'  Barnard.  10,  "Ante  ipaom  ionpitale  *  See  VoL  1.  p.  89*.  ["•  **-J 
est  fonmi,  pro  qua  uniiuquisqiw  ibi  uego- 
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on  the  south,  is  the  ruin  of  a  structure  resembling  a  Kh^n, 
obviously  once  the  Senodochium,  which  was  connected  with  the 
church.' — Passing  in  at  the  said  portal,  and  ascending  around  the 
eastern  side  of  these  ruins,  the  cradle  of  the  knights  Hospital- 
ers, we  loolred  at  the  ground  further  south,  now  an  open  field  or 
pasture,  and  compared  its  elevation  with  the  streets  below  on 
the  south  and  east.  Those  on  the  east  are  the  bazars  just 
described  ;  that  on  the  south  is  the  street  from  the  Yafa  gate, 
and  is  not  less  than  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  lower  than  the  open 
ground  above.  Along  this  latter  street,  westward  from  the 
bazars,  is  a  line  of  pointed  arches  or  vaults  extending  nearly  to 
the  next  corner  ;  they  are  larger  and  finer  than  those  along  the 
bazars  ;  and  are  now,  like  the  latter,  occupied  as  shops  by 
artisans.  Just  at  the  corner  of  the  bazars  is  a  short  tract  of 
wall  built  up  of  bevelled  stones.  Some  of  the  work  here  looks 
ancient  at  first,  the  stones  being  much  decayed ;  but  on  com- 
paring them  with  some  of  those  in  the  pointed  arches  of  the 
adjacent  vaults,  they  are  seen  to  be  of  the  same  character,  soft, 
and  easily  worn  away  by  the  weather.  Both  the  comer  and  the 
arches  are  of  the  same  style  of  architecture  ;  and  both  obviously 
stood  in  connection  with  the  great  palace  of  the  knights  of  St. 
John." 

On  the  elevated  plot  above  mentioned,  immediately  adjacent 
to  the  western  bazar,  and  just  south  of  the  middle  point  of  the 
same,  is  seen  a  fragment  of  masonry,  perhaps  a  pier  or  the  corner 
of  a  projection  in  the  eastern  wall  of  the  same  palace.  This 
has  sometimes  been  referred  to  a  high  antiquity.  Some  of  the 
stones  are  indeed  much  decayed  ;  but  on  examination  they  are 
at  once  seen  to  be  of  the  same  kind  with  those  in  the  pointed 
arches  along  the  street  on  the  south  ;  many  of  which  are  in  like 
manner  decayed.  There  is  indeed  here  no  trace  of  an  antiquity 
greater  than  that  of  the  palace ;  to  which  the  fr^ment  obviously 
belonged.  It  may  have  been  one  of  the  piers  of  a  portal ;  but 
a  strong  imagination  is  needed  to  make  out  any  trace  of  an 
arch.     These  remarks  are  the  result  of  repeated  examinations.' 

From  the  north  end  of  the  bazars  to  the  Damascus  gat«  the 
street  is  single,  and  for  most  of  the  way  uncovered.  But  from 
the  corner  of  the  street  leading  down  by  Helena's  hospital,  so 
called,  quite  to  the  Via  dolorosa,  it  is  (^in  roofed  over,  with 
openings  for  light,  as  before.  The  roof  here,  as  elsewhere,  is 
high  enough  for  loaded  and  mounted  camels  to  pass  along  with- 

'  Sea  Vol  L  p,  894.  [ii,  45.]  wrongly  too  pillars  ;  but  properly  rejects 

•  So  too  Mr  Whiting ;  see  in  Note  TV,  the  antiqni^  of  the  fragmcDt.     So  too  Mr 

end  of  tlie  volnme.  Whiting,  Note   IV,   end  of  the  volnme. 

'  Holy  City  II.   p.  67.     Schnllz  p.  SI.  Tobl«r,  Topographie  L  p.  101. 

KrBfli  p.    39,      This    Uttet    writer    baa  ■       r'^    >■ 
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out  diffictilty.     This  covered  way  also  ia  nsed  as  a  bazar  for 
workBhopa ;  though  uow  comparatively  deserted. 

In  the  open  street  or  pla<;e  between  the  bazar  and  this  cov- 
ered way,  OE  the  west  side,  under  the  high  bank,  are  seen  three 
columns  of  grey  granite  ;  one  lying  just  at  the  entrance  of  the 
covered  way,  and  two  stOl  erect  further  south.  These  columns 
are  directly  on  the  line  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 
A  fourth,  once  perhaps  connected  with  these,  hes  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  middle  bazar  on  the  south  Just  at  the  left  of 
the  erect  columns,  a  blind  path  begins  and  winds  up  the  steep 
bank  behind  them  ;  and  so  leads  up  to  the  court  on  the  north 
of  the  present  Coptic  and  Abyssinian  convent.  This  court  is 
east  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  ;  and  is  over  the  sub- 
terranean chapel  of  Helena  so  called,  and  that  shown  as  the 
place  where  the  cross  was  found ;  the  convent  being  on  its 
southern  side.'  From  the  court  one  looks  np  at  the  eastern  end 
of  the  Greek  portion  of  the  great  church.  Just  on  the  north  is 
the  entrance  to  the  immense  underground  cistern,  sometimes 
called  the  Treasury  of  Helena. 

Two  other  columns,  both  of  limestone,  are  still  standing  at 
the  northern  end  of  the  western  bazar  ;  one  built  into  the  waU 
on  the  eastern  side  ;  the  other  taller,  hut  so  surrounded  by 
houses,  that  only  its  top  is  seen.  These  of  course  stood  in  no 
connection  with  the  granite  columns. 

Amid  the  very  many  objects  which  called  for  examination 
during  our  former  visit  to  Jerusalem  in  1838,  our  attention  was 
not  directed  to  these  granite  columns  ;  which  had  stood  unnoticed 
for  centuries.  They  were  first  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
public  by  Sehultz  in  1845  ;  and  made  to  do  duty  as  remains  of 
the  ancient  second  wall.*  In  the  following  year  (1846)  I  ven- 
tured to  express  the  opinion,  that  these  columns  had  originally 
made  part  of  the  splendid  Propylcea  on  the  east  of  the  great 
Basilica  erected  by  Constantino.^  According  to  Eusebius  this 
Basilica  was  separated  from  the  Holy  Sepulchre  by  an  open 
court ;  and  beyond  it,  (on  the  east,)  was  another  open  court 
towards  the  entrances,  with  cloisters  {a-roai)  on  each  side,  and 
gates  in  front ;  "  after  which,  in  the  very  midst  of  the  street  of 
the  market,*  the  beautiful  Propylixa  (vestibule)  of  the  whole 
structure  presented  to  those  passing  by  on  the  outside  the  won- 
derful view  of  the  things  seen  within.'"  At  the  very  point 
'  Prof,  Willis  in  Holj  City,  II.  p.  224,  Valesins ;  and  becunse  this  BccordB  best 
*  E.  G.  Schnlti,  Jenisalein,  p.  GO.  with  the  charaete    of  the  ground.     Pro£ 

■  See  Bitlioth.  Sacra,  Ang.  1816,  p.  Willia  renders ;"  middle  of  tlie  broud  mar- 
466  »q,  ket-place;"  which  certainly  18  juatified  hy 

'  Euaeb.  pty  itiir"  Btrflj/i^iTTiiirXaT*!-  the  absence  of  the  articlo  before  iyopii, 
at  i,y»pat,  Vit.  Const  8.  S9.  I  have  ren-  but  not  by  the  place  itself.  This  could 
dared  thie  by  "  street  of  the  market,"  in  not  well  have  been  broadtr  than  the  street, 
accorditnce  with  tie  Tersion  and  note  of  '  Euseb.  Vit.  Conei  3.33.    Accordiogto 
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where,  according  to  this  description,  tlie  Prop^Ifea  must  have 
been  situated,  are  still  seen  these  granite  columus ;  and  I  have 
been  gratified  to  find  my  own  opinion  sustained  at  a  later  day 
by  the  more  competent  authority  of  Prof.  Willia."  At  present 
these  coliimna  are  much  lower  than  the  ground  on  the  west ;  and 
it  is  not  improbable,  that  originally  a  flight  of  steps  led  up  from 
them  to  the  gates  of  the  court  above, 

Returning  to  the  covered  way,  the  important  point  to  be 
noted  m,  that  the  street  is  here  carried  along  a  hollow  way,  exca- 
vated through  the  ridge  running  down  eastward  by  the  church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  The  rise  of  ground  on  the  western  side 
to  the  court  of  the  Coptic  convent,  has  been  already  mentioned ; 
and  the  surface  a  little  further  north  is  still  higher ;  so  that 
there  is  quite  a  descent  from  the  houses  standing  over  the  great 
cistern  of  Helena  to  tlie  roof  of  the  covered  street.  On  the 
et^tem  side  of  the  covered  way,  and  on  a  level  with  the  roof,  is 
the  garden  of  the  house  in  which  we  formerly  lodged,  now  the 
residence  of  the  Prussian  consul ;  with  cypresses  and  other  large 
trees  growing  in  it,  and  at  least  one  immense  cistern  underneath," 
Beyond  the  bouse  towards  the  east  the  ground  descends  again 
more  steeply. 

It  matters  little  here,  whether  this  ridge  be  of  earth  or 
of  rock.  I  suppose  it,  however,  to  be  mainly  the  latter;  al- 
thoi^h  it  is  very  possible  that  the  passage  may  be  lined  with 
masonry.  The  chapel  of  the  cross,  under  the  court  above  men- 
tioned, is  understood  to  be  excavated  in  the  rock.'  The  cistern 
of  Helena,  further  north,  is  certainly  thus  excavated  ;  and  the 
houses  over  it  atiU  stand  upon  the  crust  of  rock,  which  is  con- 
siderably higher  than  the  said  court.  On  the  east  of  the  street 
are  still  cisterns  in  the  rock ;  while  below  the  consulate  the 
rocky  ridge  comes  out,  and  crosses  very  obliquely  the  street  lead- 
ing down  by  Helena's  hospital  Here  the  path  is  actually  carried 
down  by  steps  cut  in  the  rock.  The  house  of  the  Prussian  consul 
is  entered  from  this  street  by  a  covered  passage,  from  which 
there  is  an  ascent  by  several  steps  to  an  open  court ;  under  which 
is  a  large  cistern  hewn  in  the  rock.  Thence  several  more  steps 
lead  up  to  the  garden  and  main  dwellings.' 

ArculfiiB,  the  Basilica  itself  stood  over  tlie  an  opportunifj  for  persona!  inapection, 
spot  nhera  the  cross  waa  found ;  AdamaaiL  Prof.  Willis  has  fallen  into  mi  error  as  to 
1.  7.  the  relative  elevation  of  the  site  of  the 

'  Holy  City,  11.  p.  260.    Lond.  1849.        church  of  the  Sepulchre  and  of  tho  bazar 

'  Sea  Vol.  I.  p.  324,  [i.  480.]— The  street ;  as  also  in  respect  to  the  nature  of 
largest  of  the  oiat«mfl  there  mentioned  i3  the  ridge  above  described.  He  suj^KBeS 
nndw  this  garden.  "  that  tie  pavement  of  the  rotanda  lies  at 

'  Holj  City,  II.  p,  222.  So  too  the  abont  tbe  aftme  level  as  the  street  of  St. 
flight  of  steps  leading  down  to  Hie  chapel  Stephen  '  or  bazar  street  (Holy  City,  H. 
of  Helena,  and  perhaps  also  part  of  that  p.  238) ;  and,  further,  that  the  rise  of 
ch^l  itself;  ibid.  p.  220.  ground  behind  the  granite  columns  is  "a 

*  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  fbr  want  of      baat  of  earth  (not  of  rock),"    while  Iha 

Vol.  IU —15 
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Towards  tlie  north  the  covered  way  ends  at  the  point  where 
the  street  is  croBsed  by  the  Via  dolorosa.  I  have  formerly  made 
the  remarlt,  that  the  Via  dolorosa  seema  to  have  been  first  got 
up  during  or  after  the  times  of  the  crusades ;  and  that  the 
earliest  allusion  to  it  I  had  been  able  to  find,  is  in  Marinus  Sanu- 
tuB  in  the  fourteenth  century,"  '  This  writer  merely  enumer- 
ates for  the  first  time  the  legendary  sites  along  the  street ;  but 
has  not  the  name.  The  opinion  which  I  thus  ventured  to 
advance,  has  since  been  confirmed  by  a  document  of  the 
twelfth  century,  first  published  in  1843.'  From  this  document 
it  plainly  appears,  that  in  tiie  twelfth  century  no  street  in  Je- 
ruaalem  bore  this  name.  The  one  now  bo  called  by  the  monks 
had  at  that  time  two  names  in  different  parts.  West  of  the 
street  of  the  bazar  it  was  called  la  rue  du  Sepulchre  ;  while 
east  of  the  same,  quite  to  the  gate  leading  to  the  valley  of 
Jehoshaphat,  it  was  known  as  la  rue  de  Josaphat.'  In  the 
highest  part  of  the  said  street  of  Jehoshaphat,  overagainst  the 
temple,  there  was  at  that  time  a  gateway,  called  Fortes 
dotihreuses.'  The  ground  of  this  appellation  is  unknown.  The 
gateway  would  seem  to  have  been  the  present  Ecce  Homo;'  and 
the  name  being  gradually  transferred  to  the  street,  the  latter 
became  the  Via  dolorosa. 

At  the  crossing  of  this  latter  street  and  that  from  the  bazar, 
on  the  northwest  corner,  considerably  above  the  street,  is  seen 
the  single  column  said  to  mark  the  place  of  the  supposed  Porta 
Judiciaria.  It  is  of  limestone;  and  of  course  stands  in  no 
connection  with  the  granite  pUlars  further  south.  Only  the  top 
of  the  column  is  seen  from  without ;  the  bottom  is  in  the  back 
wall  of  a  coffee-roaster's  shop  below,  where  there  is  no  appearance 
of  a  pedestal,' 

It  is  an  obvious  remark,  that  a  single  column  furnishes  in 
itself  no  evidence  of  a  gate  ;  otherwise  we  might  find  many  gates 
all  over  the  city.  Nor  can  the  tradition  of  a  former  gate  upon 
this  spot,  be  traced  back  among  the  Latins  further  than  the  end 
of  the  crusades ;  while  the  Greek  church  is  said  to  have  no  such 
tradition  at  all.'     Brocardus,  in  1283,  is  the  first  to  mention  a 

eorered  way  loo  is  carried  througli  "raised  Tom.  It.  p.  531  sq.    Reprinted  in  SoIiuIIk, 

ground;"  ibid.  pp.  2iO,  241.     Tbis  latter  App.  p.  107  sq.     Holy  City  L  p.  133  sq. 

BtfttemBnl  is  corrected  in  tbe  text  abova.  Also  in  Vol.  II.  of  tbia  work,  App.  II. 

Tlie  paveriont  of  the  rotunda  cannot  well,         '  La  Citez  de  Jherus.  §  6-7. 

f,t  the  veiy  least,  be  less  than  froiu  twenty        '  Ibid.  §  7. 

to  thirty  feet  higbei  than  tlis  street  of  ibe        '  So  too  Scbultz,  Jems.  p.  120. 

bazar.  '  Tobler,  Topographie  L  p.  353. 

'  See  Vol.  I.  pp.  238,  262.  [i,  344, 373.]        '  Tobler,  ibid.  p.  253,      According  to 

Marin.  Sanut.  3.  14.  10.  p.  257,  tliis  writer,  (he  Greeks  regard  the  column 

'  Bee  'La  Citez  do  Jherusalem,'  a  de-  as  that  on  which  Peter's  cock  crew;  while 

scription  of  Joraealem  in  old  Frctich,  of  tbe  another  Greek  anthori^  notes  it  aa  tha 

twelfth   century,  first  published   in  Ben-  column  on  which  the   senteflce   of  Jeans 

gnot  Assises  de  jeiusalem,  fol.  Paris  1S43,  was  posted  up. 
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Porta  Judiciaria  ;  of  which  he  says  there  were  vestiges  in  the 
old  wall  of  the  city  ;  though  in  his  day  the  gate  of  that  name 
was  in  the  northweatern  part  of  the  modern  wall,  leading  out  to 
Bhiloh  (Neby  SamwSl)  and  Gibeon.'  He  gives  no  clue  to  the 
position  of  the  Bupposed  ancient  gate.  F.  Fahri  in  1483  ia 
somewhat  more  explicit ;  passing  down  from  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
and  along  the  street  of  the  bazar  northwards,  he  saw  the 
ancient  gate,  of  which  half  an  arch  of  thick  wall  remained  ;  and 
leaving  this  on  the  right  hand,  he  came  afterivarda  to  the  house 
of  Veronica,  so  called,  now  shown  on  the  east  of  the  baaar 
street.'  Tliie  would  bring  the  gate  somewhere  into  the  vicinity 
of  its  present  site  ;  but  would  place  it  at  least  on,  or  near,  the 
opposite  southeast  comer  of  the  crossing.  A  century  later  the 
gate  was  definitely  fixed  in  its  present  position,  and  with  the 
one  column.' 

So  much  for  this  "  traditionary  gateway  ; "  which,  like  the 
granite  columns  further  south,  has  been  referred  to  as  a  remnant 
of  the  ancient  second  waU.' 

The  places  and  objects  thus  far  enumerated  were  all  visited 
^and  examined  during  the  forenoon  of  this  day.  But  in  order  to 
avoid  repetition,  I  have  also  incorporated  the  results  of  repeated 
Hubsequent  examinations. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  we  went  out  again  along 
the  street  leading  eastward  to  the  present  St.  Stephen's  gate,  for 
the  purpose  of  examining  and  measuring  the  eastern  waU  of  the 
Haram,  In  this  street,  on  the  east  of  the  street  which  comes  down 
southeast  along  the  low  ground  from  the  Damascus  gate,  there  is 
at  first  a  very  considerable  rise  as  far  as  to  the  Serai,  the 
residence  of  the  Kaim  Makdm  or  military  governor,  used  also  as 
barracks.  The  same  is  the  legendary  house  of  Pilate.  On  the 
north  of  the  street  is  the  line  of  precipitous  rock.  Afterwards 
the  ground  descends  again,  until  it  becomes  level  along  the  north 
side  of  the  great  Birket  Israil, 

At  the  highest  part  of  the  street,  overagainst  the  northwest 
comer  of  the  governor's  house,  stands  what  is  now  known  as  the 
arch  Ecce  Homo.  This  is  pointed  oilt  in  monkish  tradition, 
as  the  place  where  Pilate  brought  forth  Jesus  to  the  people, 
saj-ing,  "Behold  the  manl"=  It  appears  as  a  lofty  gateway,  , 
with  a  narrow  gallery  or  chamber  on  the  top. 

The  first  notice  we  have  of  this  arch  or  gateway  is  in  the 
description  of  Jerusalem   in   the   twelfth  century,  referred  to 

'  Brocardns  c  8.  p.  183,     Marinua  Sa-        '  F.  Fabri  in  E«issb.  p.  251. 
nutua  speaks  also  of  a.  Porta  judiciaria;         '  ZuaUart  3.  p.  117. 
luesning  svidenOy  that  if  the  outer  wall ;         '  Holy  CLtj-,  II.  p.  B3.     Sobulta  p.    6a 

8.  H.  10.     Hb  says  nothing  of  aaj  gate  Ernfit,  p.  31. 
along  the  Via  dolor-oaa;  although  he  de-         '  John  19,  5. 
bcribes  niinul«lj  the  various  other  objenta. 
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above.  It  is  there  called  Fortes  doulereuses. '  Marmua  Sanutus 
in  1321  speats  here  of  ft  lofty  arch,  against  the  stones  of  which 
our  Lord  rested,  as  he  bore  hia  cross.'  A  century  later  it  had 
become  the  place  of  the  Ecce  Somo;'  and  such  it  remains  to 
this  day.  About  1620  Quaresmius  speaks  of  it  as  "nearly 
fallen  down  from  age," '  It  seems  to  have  been  repaired  ;  and 
again,  in  1821,  Borggren  mentions  it  as  having  been  recently 
repaired  and  whitewashed.*  The  account  we  ourselves  heard, 
vras,  that  the  present  arch  (not  the  piers)  was  built  about  thirty 
years  ago,  ■witliin  the  recollection  of  some  of  Dr  McGowan'a 
acquaintances  ;  before  which  time,  according  to  them,  there  was 
no  arch.     This  tallies  with  the  statement  of  Bei^gren, 

But  the  gateway  itself  is  evidently  older  than  the  tradition. 
As  seen  at  present,  the  arch  rests  on  each  side  on  a  pier,  which 
has  all  the  appearance  of  antiquity.  There  is  likewise  an  orna- 
mented cornice.  The  masonry  of  these  piers  may  perhaps  be 
referred  to  the  epoch  of  Hadrian,  or  possibly  to  that  of  Herod ; 
but  there  is  nothing  in  the  size  of  the  stones  or  in  their  charac- 
ter to  carry  the  work  back  any  further.'  I  may  perhaps  t^ayi 
recur  to  this  gateway. 

Passing  on  eastward  down  the  street,  we  stopped  to  look  at 
what  has  at  first  the  appearance  of  an  ancient  tower  on  the 
north  side,  at  some  distance  beyond  the  barracks,  and  nearly 
opposite  the  first  entrance  to  the  Haram.  As  a  work  of  anti- 
quity, however,  it  does  not  bear  examination.  The  stones  indeed 
are  many  of  them  bevelled,  and  apparently  ancient ;  but  they 
are  not  large,  and  there  are  chinla  and  interstices  filled  in  with 
thin  pieces  and  smaller  stones ;  showirig  that  the  bevelled 
stones  are  not  in  their  original  position.  Lookiug  in  at  a 
ivindow,  we  perceived  that  the  interior  is  now  a  Sheikh's  tomb  ; 
and  could  see  part  of  a  fluted  granite  column,  and  also  the 
stump  of  another  not  fluted.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen 
another  instance  of  a  fluted  column  in  the  Holy  City,  We 
tried  in  vain  to  obtain  admission. 

We  looked  also,  'in  passing,  at  the  great  reservoir.  Its 
southern  wall  is  covered  with  cement ;  and  the  small  stones 
seen  are  only  attached  to  the  wall  as  a  portion  of  this  covering. 
The  wall  and  arches  at  the  west  end  are  Hkewise  built  of  small 
stones  ;  and  although  the  arches  are  round,  yet  the  whole  work 
has  the  appearance  of  no  great  antiquity.' 

'  See  above,  p.  1 70.  only  the  piers,  bnt  alao  the  arch  itaelf  as 

'  M.  Sanut  3.  14.  10.  Homan ;  IL  p.  027, 

■  Gompeulierg,  A,  D.  1449,  In  ReisBb.        '  Bee  Vol.  1.  pp.  294  cq.  330.  [i.  434, 
p.  462.  489  sq.]     "ThB   sonthern  vault  eitend* 

'  ll.p.  207,  "pne  vetnstateptenedemo-  one  bundred  aiid  thir^  feet ;  and  ttin  other 

litoa."  appareMly  the  lame.     At  the  entroinity 

'  Bei^gren,  R^ise  III,  p,  35.  of  the  former  was  an  opeoing  [above]  foi 

■  M.  De  Saulcy  seems  to  conader,  not  drawing  up  water,    TliB  vaults  are  atuc- 
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"We  now  went  out  through  St.  Stephen's  gate  ;  and,  passing 
along  southwards  among  the  Muslim  tombs,  examined  the  wail 
of  the  Hamm  quite  to  the  southeast  corner.  Many  Muhamme- 
dan  women  were  among  the  tombs  ;  it  being  the  eve  of  Friday, 
their  Sabbath,  when  they  are  accustomed  to  visit  the  sepulchres 
of  their  friends.  They  had  left  the  spot  before  we  returned  ;  and 
we  were  thus  able  to  meaeure  the  length  of  the  wall,  as  we  came 
back,  without  interruption. 

Beginning  at  the  northeast  comer  of  the  Haram  area,  we 
have  first  what  would  seem  to  have  been  the  wall  of  a  comer 
tower  or  bastion,  extending  83^  feet,  and  projecting  at  the 
south  side  7^  feet  beyond  the  general  line  of  wall.  The  bevelled 
stones  of  this  tower  are  many  of  them  of  large  dimensions,  up  to  a 
considerable  height  in  the  wall ;  and  similar  large  stones  are  seen 
also  as  carried  around  the  corner  in  the  northern  wall  within  the 
city.  I  mesiaured  one  stone  at  the  southeast  comer,  which  forms 
the  projection ;  it  was  23  feet  9  inches  long,  3  feet  high,  and  5 
feet  2  inches  wide.  This  tower  is  obviously  an  ancient  work ; 
although  the  stones  are  less  smooth  and  the  masonry  less  elabo- 
rate, than  at  the  wailing  place  of  the  Jews. 

Next  follows  a  line  of  wall  or  curtain,  extending  to  the 
north  side  of  the  Golden  gate,  373  feet.  Here  are  large  stones 
in  some  parts  in  the  lower  courses  ;  but  they  are  irregular,  and 
it  is  very  doubtful  whether  any  are  in  their  original  place.  The 
whole  aspect  of  this  part  is  that  of  a  wall  rebuilt  out  of  former 
materials,  irregularly  thrown  together. 

The  Golden  gate  is  in  a  projection  55  feet  long,  and  stand- 
ing out  six  feet  before  the  wall.  It  is  a  double  gateway,  hav- 
ing two  round  arches  side  by  side  of  fine  Eoman  work  and  orna- 
mented. The  wall  forming  this  projection,  on  each  side  of  the 
gateway  and  above,  has  been  hmlt  up  anew,  4  feet  8  inches  wide 
on  the  north  side,  and  4  feet  on  the  soutK 

After  this  all  is  later  wall  for  110  feet  S  inches,  to  another 
small  projection  of  two  feet.  I  say  later  wall ;  because,  al- 
though some  of  the  stones  in  the  lower  courses  are  large,  they  are 
neither  hewn  smooth  nor  do  they  apparently  occupy  their  origi- 
nal places.  About  midway  of  this  interval  is  a  small  passage  or 
postem  through  the  wall,  now  filled  up.  It  belongs  obvioudy  to 
the  later  wall. ' 

From  the  small  projection  a  long  reach  of  839  feet  hrings  us 

coed  ;  and  were  probably  constructed  wben  thorn  ;  Traill's  Joscpliaa  L   p.   ilir.     De 

tbe  fOBss  wai  conterted  into  a  reservoir ; "  Saulcy  H.  p.  109.     The  latter  writer  n- 

S.WoloottinBibliotli.  Sue.  1843,  p.33.  garda  this  as  "  the  gate  of  JehoshaphBt," 

'  Having  failed  at  tho  tame  io  note  the  spoken  of  in  io  Cites  de  Jhtrasalem.    Thi» 

exact  place  of  this  poetorn,  I   have  given  is  manifestly  an  error;  see  Vol.  IJ.  p.  562. 

it  in  the  test  from  the  etatement*  of  Tip-  Schnltip.  Hi.  HolyCi^l  App.  pp.  ISa, 

ping  and  De  Santc;,  >o  forael  understand  140. 

Vol.  ni.— 15* 
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to  a  Blight  break  or  crevice  in  tlie  wall,  which  has  beea  sometimea 
regarded  as  another  projection.  The  wall  in  the  northern  part 
of  this  interval  is  obviously  late.  In  the  more  southern  part  are 
many  lai^  and  antique  stones ;  but  they  have  only  the  edges 
made  smooth,  while  the  middle  portions  are  rough  and  project- 
ing ;  thus  differing  very  much  from  the  large  stones  at  the 
wailing  place  and  elsewhere.  They  are  also  laid  up  very  irreg- 
ularly ;  and  obviously  did  not  belong  to  the  earliest  wall. 

The  supposed  projection  here  seems  hardly  to  admit  of  that 
name.  At  the  bottom,  indeed,  the  lower  courses  of  the  next 
reach  do  indeed  project  about  six  inches ;  but  this  is  not  seen 
higher  up  in  the  wall  This  point  is  68  feet  4  inches  north  of 
the  southeast  comer.  It  is  very  possible,  that  originally  there  was 
here  a  comer  tower  or  bastion  of  that  extent,  which  projected 
several  feet  at  this  point,  like  that  at  the  northeast  comer  ;  and 
that,  in  rebuilding  the  wall  the  latter  was  brought  out  into  a 
line  with  the  face  of  the  comer  tower.  At  least  the  perpendic- 
ular crevice  running  up  through  all  the  antique  courses  and 
above  them,  can  hardly  have  been  a  part  of  the  original  plan,' 

In  the  long  reach  of  wall  just  described,  beside  the  other 
irregularities,  are  seen  the  ends  of  quite  a  number  of  columns, 
which  have  been  built  in  horizontally  and  transversely.  On  one 
of  these,  projecting  more  than  the  rest,  Muhammedans  believe 
their  prophet  is  to  sit  to  judge  the  nations  gathered  in  the  val- 
ley of  Jehoshaphat. — At  the  south  end  of  the  line,  near  the 
supposed  projection,  the  stones,  though  large,  are  very  rade ; 
and  there  is  an  appearance  in  two  of  them  of  a  curve,  as  if  for 
an  arch.  But  an  arch  in  this  spot,  similar  to  that  near  the 
southwestern  comer,  is  inconceivable  ;  since  the  ground  falls  off 
at  once  and  very  steeply  into  the  valley  below.^  Besides,  on 
close  inspection,  the  stones  underneath  the  two  in  question  are 
seen  not  to  be  in  their  original  place  ;  they  are  laid  very  irregu- 
larly, and  one  of  them  projects  ten  or  twelve  inches.  The 
curved  stones,  therefore,  are  either  accidental,  or  were  so  dressed 
for  some  other  place  and  purpose.' 

In  the  interval  between  the  supposed  projection  and  the 
southeast  comer,  measuring  68  feet  4  inches,  we  have  evidently 
a  portion  of  the  very  earliest  and  most  elaborate  masonry  of 
wluch  any  fragments  remain.  There  are  hero  fifteen  or  sixteen 
courses.  The  stones  are  very  large,  bevelled,  and  hewn  smooth 
throughout ;  except  that  in  some  of  them  there  has  been  left  on 
the  face,  near  the  middle,  a  projecting  mass  eight  or  ten  inches 

'  Sea  Tipping'e  fine  plnte,  Haram  Wall,  pfirpRndioular  ones  directly  over  Ihem,  but 

Soutktatt   Comer,   in    Tcaill's   Josephus,  higlii^r  up  in  the  ival],  the  fancy  of  M.  De 

Vol.  I.  Saulcy  finds  a.  donble  window  nnd  balcony 

'  lOtter  Erdk.  XVI.  L  p.  883.  of  tho  time  of  Solomon.  U.  p.  113. 

'  lu  theee  cnrred  itoaes   uid  in  lome 
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high  and  as  many  in  diameter.  This  may  have  heid  something 
to  do  with  the  moving  of  the  stones.  Some  of  the  cornerstones 
are  twenty  feet  long ;  and  the  like  stonea  and  masonry  are 
carried  around  the  corner  and  along  the  southern  wall.' 

With  the  exception  of  the  tower  or  bastion  at  the  northeast 
comer,  and  also  the  probable  one  at  the  southeast  corner  just 
described,  it  seemed  to  us  very  doubtful,  whether  any  continuous 
portion  of  the  rest  of  the  wall  belongs  to  the  most  ancient  work. 
There  are  indeed  many  lai^e  stones,  both  towards  the  south,  and 
also  north  of  the  Golden  gate  ;  but  they  are  rough  and  unfin- 
ished ;  and  appear  as  if  thrown  irregularly  together.  At  one 
spot  north  of  the  said  gate,  they  project  out  of  line  more  than  a 
foot ;  as  also  under  the  supposed  curved  stones.  This  general 
irregularity  of  the  wall  (except  near  the  corners)  we  afterwards 
noticed  very  distinctly,  in  passing  along  the  bottom  of  the  valley 
below. 

RECAPITULATION. 

Seginning  at  the  SoutTi^ast  Uomffr. 

Eng.  Feet 

From  southeast  corner  to  snpposed  projection,        .  084 

To  Bmall  projection  of  two  feet,       .  .  889 

To  the  Golden  gate,  south  Mde,  .  .  IIOJ— 1028 

Golden  gat«,  to  north  side,  .  .  ,    *         55 

To  the  projection  of  northeast  tower,   .  .  878 

To  northeast  corner  of  Haram,        .  .  83i—  6111 

1629i 

The  result  of  our  measurement  of  the  same  line  of  walls  in 
1838,  was  1528  feet." 

For  the  sake  of  more  convenient  reference,  I  insert  here  like- 
wise our  measurement  of  the  southern  wall  of  the  Haram,  which 
was  not  actually  taken  until  the  following  Tuesday, 

The  stones  of  the  southern  Haram  wall  adjacent  to  the 
southeast  corner,  are  lai^,  finely  bevelled  and  faced,  correspond- 
ing to  and  connected  with  those  already  described  at  this  point  in 
the  eastern  wall.  There  are  about  the  same  number  of  courses 
still  remaining.  They  are  obviously  of  the  same  epoch,  and 
part  and  parcel  of  the  same  work.  The  same  order  of  stones  con- 
tinues much  of  the  way  further  west,  for  at  least  one  course,  and 
sometimes  two  or  three  courses,  at  the  bottom ;  all  these  stones 
being  apparently  in  their  original  places.  At  about  90  feet  from 
the  comer  is  a  small  gateway  with  a  pointed  arch,  now  waQed 

'  "  I  consider  this  to  be  the  finest  sped-  bnilder,  it  must  have  produced  the  affect 

man  of  mural  nift9ont7  hi  the  world,    TliB  of  gigantic  riiiiiio  panelling;"  Tipping  in 

joiala  are  close;  and  the  finishing  of  the  TrailPs  Josepbna,  I.  p.  ilv. 
b«Telling  and  facing  is  bo.  Aeaa  snd  fine,         ■  See  VoL  L  pp.  3C8, 38*.  [L  39B,  119.] 
that,  when  .fresh  Irora  the  hands  of  the 
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up.  After  another  like  interval  there  are  three  lofty  gate- 
ways side  by  side,  with  round  arches,  now  likewise  walled  up. 
These  may  not  improhably  be  referred  to  the  age  of  Justinian  ; 
and  once  formed  a  broad  entrance  to  the  vaults  beneath  the 
Haram.'  The  style  of  their  architecture  differs  entirely  from 
that  of  the  earlier  work.  The  junction  of  the  city  wall  with 
the  southern  wall  of  the  Haram  is  made  by  a  low  square  building, 
or  rather  two  buildings,  forming  two  projections  in  the  external 
angle. — A  comparison  of  the  antique  portions  of  the  eouthem 
wa.ll  with  the  masonry  of  the  Jews'  wailing  place,  and  that  at 
the  southweat  and  southeast  corners,  left  upon  our  minds  the 
strong  impression,  that  instead  of  this  portion  of  the  substructions 
being  of  later  date  than  those  further  north,  these  remains  of  the 
southern  waU  and  southeast  comer  present  decided  evidence  of 
higher  antiquity,  than  almost  any  other  portions. 

SOUTHBEN    WALL. — MEASUREUEST. 

Beginning  at  the  Southwest  Corner. 

EoftFeat 

From  sontliwest  comer  to  SDgle  of  city  wall,  meas- 
ured along  the  city  wall ;  see  p.  164,  .  .  296 
Thickness  of  city  wall,  ■  .  .  .  8 
First  offset  of  building  in  fie  angle,  .  ,  .31 
Second  olfset  "  "  ...  STJ 
To  southeast  corner,         .....      B60 


907i 

I  have  already  referred  to  an  element  of  error  in  the  first  of 
these  measurements  within  the  city ;"  and  was  therefore  not 
surprised  to  leam  from  Dr  Barclay,  who  had  measured  on  a  line 
nearer  to  the  Haram,  that  he  had  found  the  length  of  the  whole 
waU  to  be  926  feet.^ 

Eetuming  through  the  gate  of  St.  Stephen,  we  went  to  the 
church  of  St.  Anne,  which  stands  on  low  ground  just  north  of 
the  street  within.  It  is  now  a  deserted  most  On  its  eastern 
side  is  the  southern  end  of  a  ridge  of  higher  ground  ;  and  here 
there  has  been  such  an  accumulation  of  rubbish  against  the  wall 
of  the  church,  that  there  is  easy  access  to  its  roof  and  dome. 
This  high  ground  extends  quite  to  the  northeastern  angle  of  the 
city  w^.    Indeed,  the  eastern  wall  is  carried  along  on  this 

*  These  were  not  the  openings  seen  ty  *^B-  f*''- 
MnnndreU ;  for  the  latter  were  within  the    '■  Mr  Catterwood'a  m  1833,  from 

dty  wflJl ;  Maundral!  Apr.  5th.  1"'  '""«»'  "''^ 

*  See  above,  p.  164.  2.  That  of  Wolcott   and  Tipping 
'  Mj  laeasuremBnt  m  1838  was  9ES  ">  18*2;  He  Bibhoth.  Sacra, 

ftet;  an  error  certainly,  bat  1  know  not    „      1843,^28  ^f 

Wit  arose.     The  fcUowiog  are  mow    3-  R"- E.  Smith m  18**,  SOfii 

tluitWorUiy!  The  latter  wm  made  ^ng  the  ci^  wall. 
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ridge ;  rising  on  the  inside  very  little  above  the  ground  ;  while 
on  the  outside  it  is  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  high,  and  rests  in 
part  on  scarped  rock. — We  met  at  the  church  a  descendant  of 
the  prophet  in  a  green  turban,  who  courteously  gave  us  informa- 
tion on  various  pointa. 

Friday,  April  30(A. — We  this  morning  returned  a  call  from 
Dr  Barclay.  He  had  recently  removed  to  a  house  on  the 
eastern  brow  of  Zion,  on  the  very  edge  of  the  precipitous  rock, 
and  nearly  opposite  the  fragment  of  the  ancient  arch.  From 
his  roof  one  could  look  over  into  the  Haram,  and  see  the  various 
buildings,  as  well  as  portions  of  the  grass-plot  and  the  many 
trees.  Nearly  opposite  to  us,  within  the  Haram  area,  in  a 
narrow  court  along  its  western  wall,  two  cypress  trees  were 
growing ;  these  formed  a  convenient*  landmark  to  determine  the 
exact  line  of  the  Haram  area  in  this  part,  when  looked  at  from 
a  distance.  It  needed  but  a  glance  from  this  spot  to  perceive, 
that  the  whole  western  wall  of  that  area,  from  the  northwestern 
\o  the  southwestern  corners,  runs  in  a  straight  line.  This,  how- 
ever, we  saw  still  more  definitely  on  the  following  day.  Dr 
Barclay  was  also  making  arrangements,  to  obtain  a  plot  of 
ground  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff  and  directly  opposite  the  arch,  as 
a  garden,  in  order  to  be  able  to  dig  in  search  of  a  possible  western 
abutment  or  termination,  corresponding  to  the  arch.  Whether 
any  such  will  ever  be  found,  seems  very  problematical. 

Here  too  we  could  look  down  upon  the  south  side  of  the 
causeway  leading  across  the  valley  below  to  the  gate  of  the 
Haram.  There  are  two  or  three  open  spots  on  this  side,  where 
it  seemed  as  if  there  were  vaults  extending  underneath  the 
causeway.  Our  friend  thought  he  could  obtain  further  informa- 
tion on  this  point  among  his  Muslim  acquaintances ;  but  was 
not  successful  so  long  as  we  remained  in  the  city.  Yet  we 
learned  something  more  the  next  day,  Dr  B,  was  also  working 
at  a  large  plan  of  the  city  from  actual  survey  ;  which  latter  had 
been  nearly  completed. 

Returning  home,  we  went  out  again  to  the  Damascus 
gate  ;  and  there  looked  once  more  at  the  ancient  room  built  up 
of  massive  stones  on  its  eastern  side.  Then,  mounting  upon  the 
wall,  we  kept  along  it  quite  to  the  northeast  comer  of  the  city ; 
and  thence  southwards  to  near  the  gate  of  St,  Stephen.  Our 
object  was  to  examine  the  general  make  of  the  ground. 

Stopping  for  a  time  on  the  highest  point  of  the  wall,  where 
it  crowns  the  summit  of  the  hiU  which  I  regard  as  Bezetha,  we 
looked  at  the  isolated  hill  further  north,  under  which  is  the 
grotto  of  Jeremiah,  so  called.  The  opposite  fronts  of  these 
two  hiUs  are  precipitous  rock  ;  and  naturally  suggest  the  idea, 
that  the  two  hills  may  once  have  been  united  by  a  ridge,  which 
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having  been  used  as  a  quarry  has  since  disappeared.  It  struck 
me  now  as  more  probable,  that  this  break  is  not  artificial ;  but 
that  tliis  eminence,  with  Bezetha  and  Moriah,  belonged  to  a 
ledge  of  rock  rising  up  at  intervals  into  these  hiUs.' 

Directly  on  the  east  of  this  northern  hill  a  small  valley  or 
depression  comes  from  the  north ;  and,  entering  the  city  just  east 
of  Herod's  gate,  bo  called,  passes  down  in  a  southeasterly  direc- 
tion near  the  church  of  St.  Anne,  and  between  the  eastern  slope 
of  Bezetha  and  the  high  ground  along  the  eastern  wall  descrihed 
yesterday.  It  has  here  a  broad  level  bottom  ;  and  traces  of  it  are 
seen  extending  through  beyond  the  eastern  wall  of  the  city,  where 
it  forma  a  shght  depression  outside,  just  south  of  St.  Stephen's 
gate. 

The  ridge  of  higher  gmund  lying  along  the  city  wall  on  the 
north  of  St,  Stephen's  gate,  is  at  the  northeast  comer  cut 
through  by  the  trench  of  the  city  wall.  The  ground  is  here  not 
80  high  as  further  south ;  and  further  north  it  spreads  out 
into  a  broad  low  swell  of  land,  which  cannot  properly  be  caUed  a 
hill.  In  the  depression  east  of  Herod's  gate  is  a  reservoir  in  the 
city  trench,  where  we  saw  men  drawing  water  in  skins,  and 
transporting  it  into  the  city  on  donkeys.  It  is  filled  in  the  rainy 
season  by  the  water  which  flows  down  the  valley.  It  might 
seem,  from  some  of  the  maps,  as  if  the  water  passed  along  the 
trench  from  this  reser\-oir  to  the  small  tank  near  St.  Stephen's 
gate ;  hut  such  is  not  the  case.  The  water  from  the  latter 
reservoir  supplies  a  bath  in  the  city,  just  by  the  street  south  of 
the  church  of  St.  Anne.' 

As  we  returned  home  aloi^  the  street  from  St.  Stephen's 
gate,  we  looked  again  at  the  supposed  ancient  tower  already 
described  ; '  and  also  sought  for  traces  of  an  ancient  wall  coming 
perhaps  from  some  point  near  Herod's  gate  to  the  Haram  at  this 
spot.  Nothii^  however  of  the  kind  was  to  be  discovered.  The 
only  structure,  which  might  possibly  at  first  admit  of  such  a 
su^estion,  is  the  mosk  el-Mamflniyeh,  formerly  the  church 
of  Mary  Magdalen,  of  the  time  of  the  crusades,*  Its  walls  do 
not  indicate  antiquity. 

In  the  afternoon  we  rode  out  to  the  new  Enghsh  cemetery, 
situated  on  the  southwestern  flank  of  Zion,  below  the  brow,  and 
overlooking  the  valley  of  Hinnom.     Here  were  formerly  terraces 

'  TbiB  suggestion  of  a  former  junction  parallel  stratn  of  whioh  Schulti  and  Oii- 

of  the  two  hills  wss  perhaps  first  maA«  by  dow  speak,  the  latter  (Tobler)  could  not  di»- 

mjrBolf;  Me  Vol.  I.  p.  234.  p,  8W.]    It  (JaguiBh. 

has  been  more  distinctly  assumed  by  tba  '  Comp,  Vol.  I.  p.  328,  [i.  486.] 

anthor  of  the  Holy  Ci^,  II.  p.  428 ;  by  'See  ahore,  p.  173. 

Scbulti,  p.  86 !  by  Gadow  in  Zeitschr.  d.  •  Cluaresmiua  U.  p.  08.  Tobler  Topogr, 

noigenl.  Gee.  III.  p.  39 ;  and  by  Tobler,  I.  p,  141. 

Topogr.  L  p.  50.     But  ibe  corresponding  * 
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for  cultivation  ;  and  these  have  been  converted  into  one  broad 
terrace,  on  which  the  cemetery  ia  laid  out.  In  doing  this,  the 
slope  beneath  the  brow  was  dug  away ;  and  thus  there  has  been 
uncovered  a  lai^e  tract  of  eearped  rock,  which  served  as  the 
foundation  of  the  ancient  city  wall  in  thia  part.  Some  frag- 
ments of  the  wall  itself  were  still  to  be  seen  upon  the  rock. 
Quite  a  number  of  bevelled  stones  had  been  dug  out,  and  were 
lying  scattered  about.  Some  arches  and  several  cisterns  had 
likewise  been  uncovered.  In  one  place  a  flight  of  thirty-six 
steps,  cut  in  the  scarped  rock,  led  down  to  what  was  apparently 
the  surface  of  the  ground  outside.  The  cemetery  was  not  yet 
completed,  and  there  were  not  many  graves.  That  of  the  late 
bishop  Alexander  had  as  yet  no  monument. 

We  now  rode  to  the  American  cemeterj','  It  is  a  small  plot 
on  the  summit  of  Zion,  about  the  middle  of  the  tract  outside  of 
the  city  wall,  and  south  of  the  Latin  and  Armenian  cemeteries. 
It  is  now  surrounded  by  a  high  and  substantial  wall ;  with  a 
door  under  lock  and  key.  The  surface  has  been  levelled,  and 
was  now  covered  with  green  grass  ;  which,  however,  was  already 
beginning  to  show  signs  of  withering  under  the  rays  of  an  orien- 
tal sun.  There  are  here  but  three  graves  of  Americans  ;  those 
of  Dr  Dodge  and  Mrs  Thomson,  missionaries ;  and  that  of 
Prof,  Fiske  of  Amherst  College,  who  died  here  in  May,  1847. 
One  Englishman,  Mr  Waite  of  London,  also  lies  buried  here. 

Prof,  Fiske  was  an  old  and  cherished  fiieud  of  mine,  of  five 
and  twenty  years'  standing.  He  had  long  suffered  from  feeble 
health ;  and  when  he  was  wavering  as  to  his  journey  to  the  east, 
my  persuasions  had  not  been  wanting  to  encourage  him.  He 
accompanied  the  Eev.  Dr  Smith  and  bis  wife  on  their  voyage  to 
Beirut,  and  could  have  had  no  better  introduction  to  the  Holy 
Land,  Mr  Whiting  travelled  with  him  to  Jerusalem,  Here 
he  became  affected  by  an  acute  disease  ;  but  they  started  for 
Beirut,  and  had  already  advanced  a  day's  journey,  when  the 
progress  of  the  disease  compelled  them  to  return  to  Jerusa- 
lem. After  lingering  for  nearly  a  fortnight  in  the  house  of  Dr 
McGowan,  he  died  peacefully,  May  27th,'  His  body  lies  here 
upon  Mount  Zion  ;  but  his  spirit  lives  in  the  celestial  Zion,  A 
neat  monument,  erected  by  his  friends  in  Amherst  College,  with 
an  appropriate  Latin  inscription,  marks  the  spot. 

We  sought,  and  with  some  difficulty  found  again,  the  grave 
of  Bradford,  in  the  Latin  cemetery.^ 

Passing  around  the  city  on  the  west,  we  examined  the  traces 
of  the  ancient  third  waU  on  the  northwest  and  north  of  the  city,' 

'  Sea  Vol.  L  p.  230.    [i.  aiO,] 
'  Seo  "  Memoir  of  Eev.  N.  W.  Fiske,  by 
H,  Humphrey,  D.  D."  Amherst  IS50. 
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For  a  conBideraMe  distance  they  are  very  distinct ;  and  he  must 
be  committed  to  same  preconceived  theory,  who  would  deny 
them.  Especially  is  this  the  case  with  the  southern  portion,  the 
towers,  and  the  massive  stones  among  the  olive  trees  towards  the 
northeast.  They  quite  correspond  to  the  description  by  Jose- 
phus,  of  the  general  course  of  the  third  wall. 

At  a  later  hour  we  went  to  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre ; 
mainly  in  order  to  look  at  the  tomb  of  Joseph  and  Nicodemua, 
so  called.  This  is  on  the  western  side  of  the  rotunda  ;  not  the 
exact  ■western  door,  but  the  one  next  north,  which  is  usually 
open.  I  had  taken  the  precaution  to  bring  along  a  candle  ;  and 
it  was  well ;  for  the  lamps  afforded  only  the  least  possible  hght. 
The  entrance  from  the  door  leads  through  the  chapel  on  the  left, 
that  of  the  Syrians ;  and  thence  into  the  crypt,  which  is  beyond 
it.  This  crypt  is  very  small'  The  front  is  built  up  with 
maeonry,  apparently  a  portion  of  the  circular  wall  behind  the 
galleries,  on  which  the  dome  rests.  The  back  waU,  which  is  curved 
and  irregular,  the  roof,  and  the  floor,  are  solid  rock.  This  small 
crypt  has  evidently  been  excavated  in  and  under  the  rock ;  but 
without  any  regularity  of  form.  Towards  the  southwest  are  two 
low  open  niches  for  bodies  cut  in  lengthwise  ;  and  towards  the 
northwest  is  the  appearance  of  two  others  now  closed  up,  as 
if  bodies  were  in  them.  In  the  floor,  and  occupying  almost  the 
whole  floor,  is  excavated  the  upper  portion  (towards  the  head) 
of  a  small  sarcophagus ;  which  then  is  fiirther  excavated 
(towards  the  feet)  under  the  floor.  A  lid  once  covered  this 
upper  part.  The  length  of  the  whole  sarcophagus  is  only  four 
feet.  At  right  angles  to  this,  on  the  east,  a  similar  and  still 
smaller  sarcophagus  is  sunk  in  the  floor,  and  extends  under 
the  wall  in  front. 

That  here  is  a  rock-hewn  sepulchre,  tbere  can  be  no  doubt ; 
but,  how  far  its  date  is  to  be  carried  back,  is  a  very  different 
question.  It  has  been  quietly  assumed,  that  this  tomb  existed 
here  before  our  Lord's  crucifixion  ;  and  that  therefore  the  spot 
was  outside  of  the  second  wall  of  the  ancient  city.'  But  even 
granting  that  the  tomb  existed  before  the  erection  of  Constan- 
tine's  church,  we  are  by  no  means  warranted  to  infer,  that  it 
goes  back  beyond  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus.  Kock- 
tombs  continued  to  be  excavated  around  the  city  apparently 
after  that  event.  The  monolithic  tombs  in  the  valley  of  Jeho- 
ahaphat  are  hardly  earlier  than  the  Christian  era  ;  and  the  sepul- 
chres with  Greek  inscriptions  and  crosses  and  with  paintings, 

■  Schnlti  rightly  oaya,  thai  a  man  can  '  Schultz,  Jerasalem  p.  96.  Ritter  Erdk- 

hardlyBtanaupriglniQit;  ami  tbiit  it  can-  SVl.  i.  p.  434.  Williams  Holy  Citj,  IL  PP- 

not  bold  IODIC  thaa  Clirce  pemisB  at  once ;  194,  195. 
p.  96.     So  t«]o  Quarcemitis,  II.  p.  668. 
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soutli  of  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  testify  to  their  Christian  origin, 
or  at  least  to  their  nse  by  Christians.'  It  certainly  is  no  impos- 
sible supposition,  that,  during  the  two  and  a  half  centuries  which 
intervened  before  Constantine's  undertaking,  this  tract  lay 
desolate,  and  thus  sepulchres  might  have  been  excavated  in  it. 
Indeed,  there  would  seem  to  be  a  probahUity,  that  it  was  thus 
desolate  ;  for  had  it  been  covered  with  dwelhngs,  we  can  hardly 
suppose  it  would  have  been  at  once  received  as  the  place  of  the 
crucifixion  ;  which  according  to  express  Scripture  was  without 
the  city.* 

But  there  is  no  need  of  any  such  hypothesis  ;  for  there 
is  apparently  no  good  reason  for  referrir^  this  tomb  even  to 
BO  early  an  age  as  that  of  Constantine.  This  is  obviously 
true  in  respect  to  the  sarcophagi  sunk  in  the  floor.  No  other 
instance  will  be  found,  I  think,  of  hke  excavations  in  the 
floor  of  a  crypt.  They  are  also  smaller  than  usual,  and  differ 
in  form  from  all  other  sarcophagi.  It  may  however  be  said, 
and  it  has  been  said,  that  these  two  excavations  are  a  later 
work ;  while  the  crypt  itself  and  the  niches  perpendicular  to 
the  side  are  ancient.'  But  here  too  a  hke  difficulty  meets 
us.  In  all  other  tombs,  where  such  niches  or  locuU  are  found, 
they  are  either  in  the  sides  of  regular  apartments,  as  in  the 
tombs  of  the  Kings  so  called,  and  of  the  Judges,  and  elsewhere  ; 
or  in  the  side  of  a  long  passage,  as  in  the  tombs  of  the  Proi>het8 
on  the  Mount  of  Olives.  They  exist  nowhere  else  in  a  crypt  so 
low  and  small,  so  irregular  in  form,  and  in  which  too  every 
thing  is  so  crowded  together.  Further,  the  numerous  sepulchral 
chambers  around  Jerusalem  are  ail  excavated  horizontally  in  the 
natural  or  artificial  fitce  of  the  rock ;  *  with  the  exception  of  the 
tombs  of  the  Prophets,  which  difl'er  from  this,  as  well  as  from  all 
others.  The  entrance  is  always  at  the  side,  and  never  from 
above.  But  the  crypt  in  cLuestion  is  nearly  or  quite  on  a  level  ■ 
with  the  pavement  of  the  rotunda  ;  and  whHe,  therefore,  it 
could  readily  be  excavated  in  the  rock  adjacent  to  the  church ; 
yet  it  is  at  least  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  lower  than  the  ground 
in  the  street  outside  ;  where  too  there  has  been  little  or  no  ac- 
cumulation.' If  therefore  the  crypt  existed  here  before  the 
church  of  Constantine,  it  was  a  deep  subterranean  excavation, 
made  apparently  from  above  ;  and  quite  unlike  all  the  sepul- 
chral chambers  which  are  still  so  numerous  around  the  city, 

'  See  Vol.  1.  pp.  861  sq.  351,  855,  [i.        '  Sea  Vol  I.  p,  852.  [I  622.1 

621,  62t,  536^  >  This  estimats  accorde  with  the  judg- 

'  Heb.  13,  13.    John  19,  20.  ment  of  eereral  gentlemen  long  resident  in 

'  So  Schultz,    who   admiM,    that  these     the  dty.     Prof.  Willis  says  "  from  twenty 

sairophagi  in  the  floor  may  be  later,  per-     to    twenty-fiTe   feet;"    Holy  City  JI.  p. 

hapsof  Uie  age  of  tbe  crasades;    p.  9T.     23a 

ffitter.  XVr  i.  p.  434  «q. 
YoL.  III.— 16 
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I  have  thus  brought  forward  the  circumstances,  -which  go  to 
show  a  probability  strong  enough  at  least  to  counterbalance  the 
mere  aseomption  in  behalf  of  this  crypt,  that  it  is  of  high  anti- 
quity. To  these  may  be  added  the  destruction  of  the  church  by 
order  of  the  Khalif  el-H&kim  in  tlie  eleventh  century  ;  when  it 
was  razed  to  the  very  foundations.  That  an  earlier  eepulchre 
like  this  would  be  left  unharmed,  is  hardly  probable. 

To  what  period  then  may  this  crypt  be  referred  ?  The 
practice  of  interring  the  dead  in  churches  reaches  back  beyond 
the  age  of  the  crusades.  The  two  brothers,  Godfrey  and  Bald- 
win, the  first  Frank  kings  of  Jerusalem,  were  both  buried  in 
the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.'  It  was  not  unnatural  in 
the  crusaders  and  holy  men  of  that  period,  to  desire  that  their 
own  bodies  might  repose  within  those  sacred  precincts.^  It  is 
easy  to  conceive,  that  out  of  such  a  feeling  in  individuals  or  a 
family,  a  crypt  Uke  this  should  have  been  constructed  in  that  or 
an  earlier  age.  To  do  this  in  the  least  space  possible,  in  order 
not  to  encroach  upon  the  church,  what  better  device  than  to 
imitate  the  ancient  sepulchral  chambers  by  which  they  were 
surrounded  ?  The  facility  of  the  work  from  within  the  church, 
the  irregular  form  and  contracted  space,  and  the  crowding 
together  of  the  lociili ;  all  favour  this  supposition.  In  this 
aspect,  the  tomb,  even  if  we  suppose  it  unaffected  by  the  deso- 
lations of  el-Hakim,  cannot  have  been  constructed  earlier  than 
the  seventh  or  eight  century  ;  for  before  the  labours  of  Modestus 
no  church  existed  over  the  Holy  Sepulchre  itself. — There  may 
have  been  other  Like  tombs  within  or  connected  with  the  church, 
which  have  disappeared  in  the  revolutions  to  which  the  edifice 
has  been  subjected.  Even  the  present  crypt  has  been  en- 
croached upon  by  the  wall  in  front. 

Thus  far  I  have  discussed  the  question  of  this  sepulchre 
upon  its  own  merits,  independently  of  all  topographical  and  his- 
torical considerations.  Hereafter  I  hope  to  show,  upon  the 
ground  of  these  latter,  that  its  existence  can  have  no  weight 
in  determining  the  course  of  the  ancient  second  wall. 

The  evening  of  this  day  was  spent  by  invitation  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Literary  Society  of  Jerusalem,  held  at  the  rooms  of  Mr 
Finn,  the  British  consul,  its  founder  and  chief  supporter.  The 
paper  of  the  evening  was  read  by  Mr  Finn,  on  the  Kamah  of 
Samuel.  An  Arabic  letter  was  also  read  from  the  priest  of 
the  Samaritans  at  Nabulus  to  Mr  Finn,  inviting  him  and  his 
family  to  be  present  at  their  sacrifice  of  the  Passover  on  the  fol- 
lowing  Monday.     It  was  a  singular  document ;   not  so  much 

■  Holy  City  I.  pp,  397,404.  HailigeiiGrabfstei3BtMiilie«aen;''Sc]Kllti, 

'  "Es   ist   allerdinga    wahr,    dnss    die     Jeruaakm  p,  97. 
Ereoifahrer  dicli  gem  in  der  Kirdie  dea 
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however  for   the  style,  as  on  account  of  the   pereon   and   the 
occasion. 

Mr  Finn  also  communicated  to  the  Society  the  following  ae 
the  most  recent  statement  of  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the 
Holy  City,  obtained  hy  him  through  the  Foreign  Office  from 
the  Admiralty  in  London : 

Lat.  N.  31°  46'  35 ' 

Long.  E.  35°  18'  30"  from  Greenwich,' 

Saturday,  May  \st.  This  was  to  us  a  busy  day.  It  waa 
likewise  to  some  extent  a  rainy  day.  The  weather  throughout 
yesterday  had  been  hazy  and  lowering.  The  same  continued 
this  morning  ;  and  at  about  10  o'clock  it  began  to  rain,  which 
is  very  unusual  at  this  season.  It  held  up  after  3  o'clock  ;  hut 
during  the  ensuing  night  there  -^bs  heavy  rain. 

Dr  McGowan  had  kindly  made  arrangements  to  accompany 
us  to  several  points  of  interest  and  importance.  Indeed,  for 
admittance  to  one  or  two  of  these  we  were  indebted  to  the 
respect  and  confidence  with  which,  as  a  physician,  he  is  regarded 
by  the  native  population. 

Soon  after  9  o'clock  Dr  McQ-owan  called,  accompanied  by 
Mr  Caiman  and  bringing  with  him  his  dragoman,  a  native 
Greek  Christian,  We  first  went  to  a  place  near  our  lodgings, 
on  the  west  of  the  street  leading  to  the  Damascus  gate,  where  a 
house  had  been  torn  away,  and  excavations  were  made  for  the 
purpose  of  laying  new  foundations.  They  had  Aag  a  hole  like  a 
well  nearly  fifty  feet  deep ;  and  at  this  depth  had  found  substruc- 
tions and  an  arch.  These  had  been  seen  by  our  friends  a  few 
days  before ;  but  we  were  now  unfortunately  too  late,  as  the 
hole  had  been  partly  filled  up. 

We  went  next  to  the  Serai  or  barracks  at  the  northwest 
comer  of  the  Haram  area  ;  which  we  also  visited  on  our  former 
journey,*  We  were  at  once  admitted,  and  went  upon  the  roof. 
Besides  the  general  view  which  I  have  formerly  described,  our 
attention  was  specially  directed  to  the  following  three  particu- 
lars, viz. 

That  the  scarped,  rock,  at  the  northwest  comer,  extends  for 
some  distance  along  both  the  western  and  northern  sides,  being 

Th          h  nty  on  which  Hiis  atafement  Graves,  in  his  letter  to  me  from  Malta  of 

t                k     wn  to  me.      The  latitude  Dec.  1842,  that  he  bad  carried  to  Jemaa. 

^a         mi     tBB  1  Si  than  tlie  mean  lati-  lem  three   excellent    ohronometere ;    but 

tud    as    m  d  in  Vol.  L  p,  2B9,  [i.  381.]  that   aooidenlB  liad  happened  to  two  of 

It  u  also           miaut«  greater  than  that  them  ;  so  that  he  could  only  send  me  the 

f       d  by  K    hohr;    ibid.— The  following  result  of   the  remaining  one.     And  that^ 

tr    t     f  a  1  tter  from  Sir  F.  Beaufort  corrected  as  carefOUy  as  he  could,  gave  IhB 

to   h        th      dated  Dec.  13,  185B,  gives  longitude  of  the  Casa  Naova  of  the  Latin 

n  th            h  ntj  for  the  longitude  i  "  It  convent,  at  35°  18'  east  of  Greenwich. 

Ppeara  fr  m  th    accoont  given  hj  Capt.  '  VoL  I.  244  aq,  [L  860  »qO 
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on  the  west  side  sis  or  eight  feet  high  ;  and,  further,  that  the 
■whole  area  at  the  northwest  corner  and  in  the  northern  part 
presents  a  surface  of  rock,  which  has  evidently  been  cut  away  to 
its  present  level."  The  scarped  rock  along  the  northern  side 
near  the  comer  is  apparently  higher ;  indeed  it  is  reported  as 
being  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  high.' 

That  the  western  weU  of  the  Haram  area  runs  in  a  straight 
line  from  its  northern  to  its  southern  extremity.  This  was 
obvious  ;  we  now  stood  at  the  northern  end,  and  looked  along  it 
unobstructedly  for  two  thirds  of  its  length ;  while  beyond  that 
distance,  and  directly  on  the  same  line,  were  seen  the  two  cypress 
trees  adjacent  to  its  southern  end,  which  we  noticed  yesterday 
from  the  house  of  Dr  Barclay. 

That  between  Zion  and  the  ridge  on  which  the  church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  stands,  there  is  a  nsible  and  very  considerable 
depression. 

In  passing  down  again  from  the  roof,  we  paid  our  respects  to 
the  Kaim  Makam  in  his  public  room.  He  was  an  elderly  mUd 
looking  Turk,  with  courteous  manners  ;  and  he  improved  the 
opportunity  to  elicit  a  little  medical  advice  in  behalf  of  a  daugh- 
ter.    We  sat  a  few  minutes,  and  took  our  leave. 

We  stopped  a  short  time  at  the  church  of  the  Flagellation, 
BO  called,  in  the  same  street ;  and  then  ascended  to  the  most  el- 
Mulawiyeh,  which  crowns  the  very  summit  of  Bezetha,  and  com- 
mands a  noble  view  of  the  whole  city.  Here  we  were  freely 
admitted,  both  to  the  mosk  below,  and  to  the  rooms  which  have 
been  added  above.  These  latter  are  occupied  as  a  dwelling. 
The  original  structure  below  was  once  a  email  church,  known  to 
the  crusaders  as  that  of  St.  John.' 

We  now  turned  along  the  street  of  the  bazars  ;  examining 
the  various  columns  on  the  way,  and  also  the  corner  wall  and 
arches  of  the  palace  of  the  knights  along  the  street  from  the 
Yafa  gate.  These  have  been  akeady  described,'  West  of  this, 
on  the  lower  corner  of  the  next  street,  which  runs  north  along 
the  west  side  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  is  the  Greek 
convent  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  It  occupies  a  square  plot  at 
the  angle  of  the  two  streets  ;  in  the  ceptre  of  which  is  the 
church.  This  had  been  rebuilt  within  the  last  few  years.'  On 
digging  to  lay  new  foundations,  a  vaulted  room  or  chapel  was 

'  See  Vol.!  p.  244.  [i.  Sfil.]     Cathar-  •  L«  Citez  de  Jheros,  7.   ToblorTopogr. 

wood  in  Bartlett's  Walks,  p.  iflB.    Kraffl  I.  p.  607  sq. 

p.  12.     Tobler  Topogr.  I.  p.  460  eq.  *  See  aliova,  p.  167. 

'  Kraflt  p.  12.     There  is  here  not  im-  '  Acwirding  to  Tobler   the   rebuilding 

probably  some  ei^geration. — The  author  of  tliis  clmrch  belonging  to  tlie  ooQveut  of 

fif  die  "Holy  City"  aays  20  feef,  and  re-  St.  John,  nag  began  in  1840;  Topogr.  L 

ten  to  Bartlett'a  Walks ;  where,  however,  pp.  284-286. 
1  find  DO  snob  specification. 
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discovered  underneath,  entirely  filled  np  with  mbbiBh,  and  for- 
gotten. On  clearing  away  the  rubbish,  it  wag  found  to  be  an 
earlier  Greek  chapel  ;  measuring  from  north  to  south  along  the 
cross  forty  feet  or  more  ;  and  regularly  famished  with  doore  and 
■windows,  showing  that  it  once  stood  wholly  above  ground. 
From  the  bottom  to  the  ceiling  is  at  least  twenty  feet ;  and  this  is 
about  the  level  of  the  court  of  the  convent.  Thia  court  again  is 
four  or  five  feet  lower  than  the  street  outside.  Thia  subterra- 
nean chapel  still  remains  open  ;  and  we  descended  into  it  and 
examined  it." 

The  entrance  to  the  convent  is  on  the  west,  from  the  street 
running  north  by  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  At  the 
southern  part  of  this  street  there  has  been  of  course  a  great 
accumulation  of  rubbish.  Near  the  entrance  of  the  convent 
is  an  elevated  spot,  from  which  the  street  descends  towards  the. 
south  into  that  from  the  YSfa  gate ;  and  towards  the  north  as 
far  as  to  the  lane  leading  down  east  to  the  court  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre.  In  this  part  the»e  is  Httle  or  no  accumulation;  as 
is  shown  by  the  pool  of  Hezelfiah  close  at  hand,  which  is  cut  in 
the  rock.  Down  this  lane  flows  all  the  water  from  this  portion 
of  the  street,  as  well  as  from  further  north,  where  the  street  rises 
again  towards  the  Via  dolorosa  e^ht  or  ten  feet.  Just  opposite 
the  church  it  is  nearly  level. 

We  now  repaired  to  the  house  of  the  Prussian  "  Diako- 
nissinen"  on  Zion,  where  we  were  courteously  received,  and  were 
struck  with  the  neatness  and  order  which  prevailed.  Our  next 
visit  was  to  the  English  school ;  and  we  afterwards  went  through 
the  Jewish  hospital.  This  belongs  to  the  mission  of  the  London 
Jews'  Society  ;  and  is  under  the  medical  care  of  Dr  McGowan. 
Every  thing  was  neat,  and  appeared  comfortable.  It  was  the 
day  on  which  the  friends  of  the  patients  were  admitted  ;  and 
there  were  quite  a  number  of  Jewish  females  in  the  rooms. 

In  the  afternoon  we  went  first  to  the  house  of  Abu  Sa'fld, 
which  joins  upon  the  Haram  area  on  the  west,  and  indeed  ex- 
tends within  the  wall,  between  the  Jews'  wailing  place  and  the 
remains  of  the  ancient  arch.  This  house  we  desired  to  inspect, 
as  forming  one  of  the  supposed  angles  said  to  he  made  in  this 
part  by  the  western  wall.  While  yesterday  hesitating  how  he 
might  best  apply  for  admieeion,  Dr  McGowan  had  been  sent  for 
by  the  family  to  visit  a  sick  child  ;  and  thus  the  way  was 
opened  to  ns,  not  only  without  difficulty,  but  by  a  courteous 
invitation.  We  were  received  with  great  friendliness  by  a  young 
man,  one  of  the  femily  of  brothers  who  now  occupied  the  house, 
and  were  led  into  the  upper  part  and  within  the  Haram.     Here 

'  This  is  tha  chapel  referred  to  in  Mr  Wbitiog'a  letter ;  ae  Note  IV,  end  of  th« 
Tolunie. 

Vol.  m.— 16* 
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the  house  has  a  narrow  court  of  its  own  on  the  south,  along  the 
inside  of  the  western  wall  of  the  Haram  area  ;  and  separated  on 
the  east  from  the  Haram  proper  hy  a  thin  wall  of  its  own.  In 
this  narrow  court  are  tho  two  cypress  trees  already  men- 
tioned. 

Towards  the  south  this  court  has  connection  with  the  build- 
ings which  fill  up  the  whole  southwestern  comer  of  the  Haram 
area.  Here  is  the  mosk  of  the  MughSriheh  or  Western  Africans, 
into  which  we  were  conducted.'  In  one  of  the  rooms  the  first 
Kibla  erected  by  'Omar  wa^  pointed  out  to  us,  bearing  still  a 
Cufle  inscription.  The  lai^e  room  which  occupies  the  southwest 
comer  has  windows  on  its  eastern  side,  through  which  we  looked 
along  the  double  row  of  vaulted  cloisters  leading  along  the 
southern  wall  to  the  mosk  el-Aisa. 

Returning  to  the  house,  we  were  led  to  an  upper  corner  room, 
with  windows  towards  the  east  and  north.  Here  we  looked  direct- 
ly out  upon  the  Haram.  Through  the  middle  of  the  room,  from 
north  to  south,  there  was  a  deprejsiou  of  a  few  inches,  imme- 
diately over  the  Haram  wall,  and  serving  as  a  dividing  line 
between  what  was  within  the  Haram  and  what  was  without. 
The  family  live  and  sleep  outside  of  this  line  ;  but  repeat  their 
prayers  on  the  inside  ;  because  one  prayer  or  genuflexion  within 
the  Haram  is  of  more  avail  than  five  hundred  outside.  Here 
too  we  could  see  that  the  western  wall  of  the  Haram  area  is 
straight  throughout.  "We  were  now  at  the  cypress  trees,  and 
could  see  the  minarets  upon  or  next  the  wall  further  north,  all  in 
a  line  with  the  spot  where  we  stood.  The  very  intelligent  heads 
of  the  family,  one  of  whom  was  a  Secretary  of  the  government, 
gave  also  their  testimony,  that  the  western  wall  is  straight ; 
and  has  no  projections  or  angles  like  the  eastern. 

Another  brother  came  in  ;  and  the  two  had  much  conversa- 
tion with  my  companions.  They  had  visited  the  vaults  existing 
beneath  el-Aksa  and  further  east ;  but  had  no  knowledge  of  any 
vaults  west  of  el-Aksa.  After  coffee  we  went  to  the  room  of  the 
second  brother,  outside  of  the  Haram  ;  where  sherbet  was  served. 
In  descending  the  second  flight  of  stairs  from  the  top  of  the 
house,  we  passed  through  the  Haram  wall  not  less  than  three 
times  ;  first  out,  then  in,  and  then  out  again.  This  is  of  course 
the  upper  portion  of  the  wall ;  and  is  wholly  of  modem  con- 
Btruction. 

We  took  our  leave,  much  pleased  with  our  visit,  and  grateful 
to  Dr  McQowan  for  having  procured  for  U5  the  opportunity. 
This  was  the  first  time  the  house  had  been  entered  by  Franks  ; 
and  our  visit  aided  to  settle  the  q^uestion  in  respect  to  the  course 
of  the  western  wall.  We  had  thus  seen  it  from  the  house  of  Dr 
'  See  M^r  ed-Db  In  Fnndgr.  des  Orients,  IL  p.  86  sq. 
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Barclay  on  the  eaetem  brow  of  Zion  ;  we  had  looked  along  it 
from  its  northern  extremity,  and  now  ^ain  from  near  its  south- 
em  end  ;  aod  in  each  case  with  the  hke  result,  viz.  that  it  is 
straight  throughout  its  whole  course,' 

In  returning  towards  the  Yafa  gate,  we  examined  the  ground 
near  the  northeast  comer  of  Zion  and  the  west  end  of  the 
causeway.  There  seems  to  be  no  direct  connection  between  the 
two.  The  causeway  and  the  street  upon  it  pass  along  on  the 
north  of  Zion,  and  do  not  now  touch  its  northeast  comer ; 
although  the  aqueduct  from  Solomon's  pools  is  understood  to 
bend  around  from  Zion  so  as  to  he  carried  along  the  causeway. 
If  the  latter  ever  formed  a  junction  with  Zion  in  this  part,  it 
could  have  reached  only  to  the  foot ;  nevet  to  the  brow.  Just 
within  the  street  leading  down  from  the  causeway  northwards,  is 
a  stone  in  the  wall  of  a  house,  with  a  Greek  inscription  inverted. 
It  seems  to  be  merely  ecclesiastical.  A  Greek  cross  is  on  one 
side  ;  and  the  name  IflANNHS  occurs  twice." 

Turning  up  the  first  steep  lane  on  this  corner  of  Zion,  we 
called  upon  an  intelligent  Mussulman,  an  acquaintance  of  our 
iriends,  living  in  a  house  on  the  very  northeast  brow  of  Zion. 
He  was  a  man  of  some  learning  ;  and  had  a  manuscript  of  the 
work  of  Mejr  ed-Din,  from  which  he  read  to  us.  We  asked  him 
respecting  the  causeway  ;  in  which,  he  said,  he  had  seen  exca- 
vations made.  According  to  him,  the  great  sewer,  which  drains 
the  whole  city  north  of  Zion,  begins  on  the  east  side  of  the 
valley  not  far  above  the  causeway ;  *  and  is  continued  along 
•under  the  causeway  and  making  part  of  it,  westwards,  till  it 
turns  south  and  is  carried  out  under  the  city  wait.  It  is  very 
large ;  so  that  he  thought  a  man  could  enter  it  on  horseback. 
Another  smaller  sewer,  he  said,  coming  from  the  west,  is  carried 
along  under  a  portion  of  the  causeway,  and  enters  the  larger 
sewer.  The  aqueduct  from  Solomon's  pools,  which  passes  under 
his  own  house,  is  carried  (he  thought)  along  the  south  side  of 
the  causeway  ;  but  of  this  he  seemed  less  certain.  These  state- 
ments probably  have  some  foundation  in  fact ;  but  the  true  state 

'  So  too  Sclraltz  in  Holy  City  11.  p.  823,  sonthem  portion  of  the  snbstraotionB  of  thB 

Tobler  Topogr.  I.  p.  icvl,  and  in  Zcitschr.  Haram  area;  Holy  aty  II.  pp.  322,  398, 

d.  DentKh.  morgenl.  Gesellschaft  VIL  p.  400.— Dr  MeGowan  had  received  a  letter 

320  6q.— Thia  qnestion  ts  to  the  course  of  from  Prof.  WilUfl,   asliing  informetioii  on 

tlio  western  wall  of  the  Hanim  is  in  itself  this  very  point ;  which  onr  observatioDS  of 

of  little  importanoe ;  but  has  been  made  to-day  enabled  him  to  coramtiuicalB.     Mr 

prominent  from  the  feet,  that  on  the  Plan  Bardett  came  to  the  aame  result  the  next 

of    the    English  engineeia   (Aldrich    and  year,  1853 ;  Jernaalem  Eevisiled  pp.  7*- 

Symmids)  it  la  laid  down  with  two  offsets  76. 

or  retiring  angles  in  its  southern  part ;  and  '  Thia  inBoription  was  copied  by  Krafil, 

this  error  again  ban  been  asenmed  as  fur-  No.  7. 

nishing  evidence  of  the  latei  date  of  aa  '  Comp.  ToMer  Topogr.  L  p.  2ft 
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of  the  case  will  hardly  he  known,  till  there  shall  he  opportunity 
for  extensive  escalations.' 

We  dined  at  6  o'clock  with  Dr  Mc  Gowan  a*d  his  lady  ; 
and  spent  the  evening  at  their  house  in  a  party  of  friends  and 
travellers  from  various  parts  of  the  world. 

Sunday,  May  2nd. — The  day  was  cloudy,  with  one  or  two 
showers  of  rain.  There  was  service  in  the  English  church  at 
10  o'clock  ;  after  which  the  Lord's  Supper  was  administered. 
In  the  afternoon  the  service  is  regularly  in  German ;  the  Eev. 
Mr  Iteichardt  and  Dr  Valentiner  at  that  time  officiating  alter- 
nately.    Many  strangers  were  present. 

Monday,  May  3rd. — The  clouds  and  showers  of  the  pre- 
ceding days  were  over ;  the  sty  was  serene,  and  the  weather 
delightful. 

About  10  o'clock  we  rode  out  through  the  Damascua  gate, 
and  looked  at  the  fragments  of  a  former  wall  half  way  between 
that  gate  and  the  northwest  comer  of  the  city.  At  this  spot 
there  are  several  traces  of  old  wall,  indicating  a  tower  or  angle, 
with  tolerably  lai^e  bevelled  stones  and  a  trench.  They  seemed 
to  me  to  have  once  belonged  to  the  wall  that  was  superseded  by 
the  present  wall  ;  which  latter  here  stands  within  the  other. 
Nevertheless,  this  former  wall  may  veiy  probably  have  been 
itself  a  portion  of  the  ancient  second  wall,  or  built  upon  its 
foundations. 

We  now  rode  off  northwards  among  the  olive  trees,  seeking 
for  further  traces  of  the  ancient  third  wall,  which  had  been 
mentioned  to  us  by  resident  friends  as  esisting  among  the  trees 
in  a  line  with  those  formerly  seen  by  ns.^  We  found  these 
latter  ;  but  did  not  fell  in  with  any  others.  We  then  rode 
along  the  brow  of  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  to  St,  Stephen's 
gate ;  but  saw  no  traces  of  ancient  foundations.  Descending 
and  crossing  the  bridge  in  the  valley,  we  passed  along  by  Geth- 
semane,  now  enclosed  by  the  Latins  with  a  high  and  strong 
wall,  and  converted  into  a  pleasant  garden,  which  is  kept  locked. 
The  three  monuments  in  the  valley,  viz.  those  of  Absalom, 
James,  and  Zacharias,  so  called,'  have  each  of  them  in  front 
two  comer  piUara  attached,  and  two  others  in  the  middle. 
These,  with  their  capitals,  in  the  northern  and  southern  monu- 

'  A  passage  in  Mejr  ed-Dln  refara  per-  the  MihrBlj  of  David.     It  still  exists  ;  (uui 

hapa  to  these  eewen ;   and  very  pouibty  parts  of  it  ore  sometimes  uncovered.    It " 

the  tesHmonj  in  the  text  Teste  mainly  on  a  galJeiy  Solidly  vaulted."    Fuiidgr.  iea 

Us  authority.  He  a  apeakit^  of  the  street  Or,  II  p.  Ig6. — For  a  later  remark  of  I>r 

of  David,  L  e.  the  street  leading  dovn  from  Barclay,  see  Sect  V.  below,  nnder  "  Waters 

the  TfUa  gate  ;  and  says  it  was  so  named  of  Jemsaiem,  the  Agneduct.' 

"fi^m  a snblerranean gallery  wMoh David  '  See  Vol  I.  p.  315.  [i.46Ssq.] 

caused  to  be  mnde  from  tlia  gate  of  the .  ,     '  Sm  Vol  I.  p.  819  sq.  [LBlTsq.] 
Chain  [in  the  Haramj  to  the  caatle,  ckllej 
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ments,  are  nearly  of  the  Ionic  type  ;  in  the  interreoing  tomb 
they  are  nearest  Doric, 

Ah  we  passed  down  the  valley  in  this  part,  and  looked  up  at 
the  Haram  wall  above  us,  the  irregularity  of  its  construction 
was  seen  very  distinctly.  Except  at  the  southeast  corner  the 
large  stones  are  carelessly  laid  up.  At  the  upper  fountain  there 
eeemed  to  he  no  change.  We  drank  again  of  the  water  ;  and 
recognised  the  same  peculiar  taste  aa  formerly,'  Here  and 
further  south  we  had  above  us,  on  the  left,  the  village  of  SelwSn ; 
the  houses  of  which  are  mostly  built  each  in  front  of  a  sepul- 
chral excavation. 

At  the  fountain  of  Siloam,  likewise,  we  remarked  no  change. 
Women  were  washing  their  clothes  below  the  fountain,  and 
spreading  them  upon  the  rocks  to  dry.  The  rill  from  the  foun- 
tain is  brought  along  by  a  deep  cut  into  and  under  the  point 
of  rock,  which  forms  the  southern  end  of  Ophel ;  and  just  here 
is  the  washing  place  and  a  watering  place  for  animals.  A  broad 
wall  or  causeway,  with  a  path  upon  it,  is  carried,  near  by,  across 
the  Siloam  valley  to  the  tree  of  Elijah  so  called.  It  may  once 
have  been  a  dam  to  collect  the  waters  from  above ;  but  there  are 
now  no  traces  of  any  side  walls  or  of  an  upper  wall,  as  of  a  re- 
servoir. 

In  formerly  passing  through  the  subterranean  channel,  which 
connects  the  upper  and  lower  fountains,  we  had  measured  its 
length,  1750  feet  ;  while  above  ground  the  distance  from  the 
upper  fountain  to  the  point  of  rock  near  Siloam  was  only  1100 
feet."  We  now  measured  this  external  distance  again,  and 
made  it  1200  feet ;  but  the  variation  probably  arose  from  some 
change  in  fixing  the  two  ends  of  the  hne.  At  any  rate,  the 
difference  between  the  internal  and  external  measurements  is 
still  too  great ;  so  that  I  am  compelled  to  suppose  some  error 
in  the  former,  made  as  it  was  under  circumstances  of  incon- 
venience and  difficulty. 

From  Siloam  we  ascended  the  valley  above,  the  lower  Ty- 
ropteon,  to  the  city  wall  near  the  small  gate  B^b  el-Mughfl. 
ribeh.  As  we  rode  along  I  noticed  on  the  left,  just  above  Siloam 
and  also  further  up,  tracts  of  scarped  rock  along  the  hill-side, 
as  if  once  belonging  to  an  ancient  waU.  In  the  upper  part, 
hkewise,  similar  scarped  rocks  are  seen  on  the  east  side.  All 
these  would  seem  to  be  traces  of  an  ancient  wall  along  the  east- 
em  side  and  hrow  of  Zion ;  and  not  improbably  also  of  one  on 
the  western  brow  of  Ophel.' 

In  the  afternoon,  taking  with  me  our  servant  B^hid,  I  went 
out  to  examine  the  tract  of  the  city  lying  east  of  the  baaars. 
'  SeeVol.  Ip.  813.  [1*61,] 
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My  chief  object  was  to  ascertain,  how  far  there  are  in  this  part 
any  traces  of  the  ridge  of  ground  running  down  eastward  from 
the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  I  first  passed  down  the 
street  leading  by  the  TeMyeh,  or  Helena's  hosjMtal  bo  called.  It 
descends  along  the  crest  of  the  said  ridge ;  and  in  the  lower 
part  crosses  it  very  obliquely,  and  is  carried  down  steeply  along 
.  its  northern  side  by  steps  cut  in  the  rock.  I  then  turned  to 
the  right  along  the  street  at  the  bottom  of  the  depression  or 
■valley  ;  and  proceeded  in  this  street  to  the  causeway.  Here,  for 
several  rods  from  the  causeway,  the  street  descends  northwards ; 
and  the  water  is  apparently  drained  off  by  the  great  eewer  spoken 
of  yesterday,  which  begins  just  here.' 

Turning  back  I  now  entered  the  street  on  the  left,  between 
the  causeway  and  that  by  which  I  first  came  down.  Its  course 
at  first  is  west,  ascending  for  a  short  distance  very  steeply ;  then, 
after  the  first  corner,  and  for  a  longer  distance,  north,  ascending 
about  as  steeply  ;  and  afterwards  again  westerly,  stilt  ascending 
gradually.  Here  another  street,  below  the  bazars,  comes  up  and 
joins  it  from  the  south,  which  also  lias  here  a  rather  steep  ascent. 
From  these  facts  it  follows,  that  there  still  exists  in  this  part  a 
broad  termination  of  the  said  ridge,  lying  about  on  a  line  drawn 
between  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  and  the  great  mosk. 

Afterwards  I  went  with  Sashid  to  the  Damascus  gate ;  and 
mounting  the  wall  on  the  east,  passed  on  as  far  as  to  the  highest 
point  of  Bezetha.  My  object  was  to  look  for  the  probable  course 
of  the  ancient  second  wall,  between  the  said  gate  and  the  fortress 
Antonia.  That  gate  we  had  formerly  recognised  as  ancient, 
and  as  in  all  probability  belonging  to  the  second  wall.  The 
problem  has  been,  so  to  draw  the  line  of  that  wall,  as  to  leave 
the  hill  Bezetha  outside,  and  yet  provide  for  the  security  of  the 
city.  The  wall  must  obviously  have  run  to  the  northwestern 
part  of  Antonia,  equivalent  to  the  western  end  of  the  present 
barracks ;  but  whether  it  was  probably  carried  along  the  foot  or 
the  brow  of  Bezetha,  there  were  no  data  to  determine. 

The  western  declivity  of  Bezetha  is  comparatively  shor  t,but  very 
steep.  The  northern  wall  rises  steeply  from  the  Damascus  gate  ; 
and  is  carried  over  the  top  of  the  hill  upon  the  rock,  which  is  here  pre- 
cipitous towards  the  north  ;  the  hill  having  either  been  cut  away 
or  exhibiting  a  natural  break.  Where  the  highest  part  of  the 
wall,  the  highest  tower,  is  now  found,  there  the  precipice  of  rock 
also  is  highest.  This  spot  is  upon  the  very  crown  of  the  ridge 
of  Bezetha  ;  and  just  here  also  the  ridge  drops  off  on  the  east 
by  a  perpendicular  ledge  of  rock  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  and  then 
slopes  down  gradually  eastward.  If  now  we  may  suppose  an 
ancient  corner  tower  or  bastion  on  the  wall  at  this  high  point ; 

'  See  above,  p.  187. 
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then  the  wall  might  readily  be  carried  from  it  in  a  southeasteriy 
direction  along  the  crest  of  the  ridge  of  Bezetha,  quite  to  the 
northwest  comer  of  the  Haram  or  near  it  ;  leaving  the  sightly 
mosk  el-Mulawiyeh  just  on  the  west.  Such  a  course  would 
bring  the  steep  and  short  western  slope  within  the  city  ;  while 
the  great  body  of  the  hill  itself,  the  more  level,  extended,  and 
habitable  part,  would  remain  on  the  outside. 

Something  of  the  like  kind,  though  on  a  much  larger  scale, 
is  stiU  seen  in  the  ancient  fortifications  of  the  city  of  Smyrna. 
On  the  hill  bordering  the  city  on  the  southeast  are  the  remains 
of  the  immense  fortress  ;  from  which  the  city  wall  was  carried, 
for  a  long  distance  toward  the  southwest,  along  the  very  creet  of 
the  thin  and  level  ridge. 

It  is  likewise  worthy  of  remark,  that  such  a  course  of  the 
wall  being  supposed,  the  present  arch  Ecce  Homo,  the  piers  of 
which  we  have  seen  to  be  probably  ancient,  would  fall  directly 
upon  its  line.'  Was  this  structure,  perhaps,  originally  erected 
in  some  connection  with  such  a  wall  ? 

Tuesday,  May  4th.  We  rode  out  after  9  o'clbck  hy  the 
Damascus  gate,  and  looked  at  the  outside  of  the  wall  on  the 
east  of  that  gate,  as  also  at  the  nature  of  the  ground.  A  few 
rods  out  of  the  gate,  at  the  left,  is  a  well,  stoned  up  only  in  part. 
Just  east  of  the  gate,  in  the  former  trench  of  the  city,  is  a  deep 
cistern  or  reservoir,  now  broken  and  dry.'  The  trench  was  here 
cut  in  the  rock ;  and  beginning  from  the  west,  now  extends  to 
the  point  where  the  precipitous  rock  with  the  wall  upon  it  is 
highest ;  the  broken  r^crvoir  occupying  its  eastern  end.  There 
are  at  present  no  traces  of  its  having  been  cut  through  the  rock 
further  eastward.  If  a  fosse  ever  existed  beyond  this  point,  it 
is  now  completely  filled  up.  None  certainly  was  needed  ;  for 
the  rock  above  is  sufficiently  elevated  for  the  security  of  the 
wall  without  a  trench. — This  circumstance,  that  the  trench  thus 
apparently  ends  underneath  the  highest  part  of  the  rock,  seems 
to  confirm  the  view  I  took  yesterday,  viz.  that  here  was  probably 
a  high  corner  tower  or  bastion  of  the  second  wall ;  which  then 
ran  from  this  point  along  the  crest  of  Bezetha  to  the  northwest 
corner  of  Antonia, 

A  few  steps  beyond  the  broken  tank,  but  still  under  the  high 
part  of  the  rock,  is  seen  the  mouth  of  a  cavern  now  walled  up. 
From  it  a  long  subterranean  passage  leads  under  the  city  to  an 
unknown  distance.  This  is  obviously  the  Grotte  de  Coton  of 
Mejr  ed-Din ;  which  he  briefly  mentions  as  a  cave  under  the 

■  See  above,  pp.  171,  172.  Erdk.  XVI.  L  pp    385,  393.    Singnlarly 

'  ThiBreserroirhasSDmetinieibeeiicon-  enough  both  Schulla  acd  Krafft  confound 

fouDded  with  Mother  lost  at  the  entrance  it  with   the  Qrolte   de    Colon   mentioned 

of  the  grotto  of  Jeremiah,  described  by  fnrther  on ;  Schulti  p.  36.     Kraffi  p.  131. 

&:hultj,  pp.  36,  37,  oomp.  p.  35.    Bitter  Bitter  ibid.  p.  893  «q. 
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northern  wall  of  tlie  city,  ext<?ndmg,  as  some  BUppoeed,  as  far  as 
nnder  the  great  mgek.'  The  following  was  related  to  us  in  Jeru- 
salem, respecting  this  grotto.  It  was  said  to  have  heen  open  for 
a  short  time  in  the  days  of  Ibrahim  Pasha  ;  and  rumour 
affirmed  that  his  soldiers  entered  and  found  water  within.  A 
year  or  two  since  it  waa  again  open  ;  and  Mr  Weber,  Prussian 
consul  at  Beirflt,  with  the  Mussulman  whom  we  visited  on  Zion, 
and  another,  went  in  and  followed  the  passi^  a  long  way  ; 
but  as  they  had  neither  lights  nor  compass  they  could  not  be 
sure  of  the  direction  nor  of  the  distance.  A  few  days  after- 
wards, when  they  attempted  to  repeat  the  visit  with  lights,  they 
found  the  entrance  walled  up.  The  MutseUim  had  learned  that 
Franks  had  entered  the  grotto.  This  account  was  afterwards 
confirmed  to  me  at  Beirftt  by  Mr  "Weber  himself.' 

Passing  down  by  the  Birket  el-Hejjeh,  where  men  were 
drawing  water  to  carry  into  the  city,  we  came  to  the  northeast 
comer  of  the  city  wall.  The  fosse  begins  again  at  or  near  the 
Birkeh  ;  and,  as  it  approaches  the  corner,  is  cut  through  the  nar- 
row ridge  along  the  eastern  wall  north  of  St,  Stephen's  gate  ; 
the  ground  here  outside  being  about  half  the  height  of  the  wall. 
In  the  eastern  wall,  next  to  the  corner,  there  is  nothing  special 
to  remark ;  except  the  fosse  still  dug  in  the  rock  ;  some  reaches 
of  scarped  rock  on  which  the  wall  is  built ;  and  some  rather 
large  stones. 

We  now  repaired  to  the  southern  end  of  the  Haram  ;  looked 
at  the  southern  wall ;  and  took  the  measurements  already  given 
above.'  We  also  examined  that  portion  of  the  ancient  southern 
gatevfay,  which  is  visible  from  the  outside,  just  at  the  junction 
of  the  modem  city  wall.  Uppermost  is  seen  the  eastern  end  of 
what  appears  as  a  very  flat  arch,  resting  upon  a  large  bevelled 
stone  now  broken.  Just  east  of  the  arch  is  a  st^ne  with  an 
inverted  inscription,  which  has  been  several  times  copied.  The 
following  is  the  copy  and  translation  of  De  Saulcy  : 

TITO  AEL  HADEIANO 

ANTONINO  AVG  PIO 

PP  PONTIF  AVGVB 

D  D 

"  To  Titus  ^lins  HiMlriaDns  Aiignstna  Pius,  Father  of  bia  coantry,  High 
Priest,  Augur,  ereot&d  by  the  Deourions," 

'  In  FnndgT,  a«a   Orients,  n.  p.  13*.  162.    The  cavern,  Dr  Barclay  says,  "  ra- 

Holy  Ci^  L  App.  p.  163.  riea  in  width  from  tffeiitj  to  one  or  two 

'  Early  ia  1854,  an  entrance  Co  this  ca-  hundred  yards,  and  eictende   atiout  two 

vera  waa   accidentally  diacovered  by  Dr  hundred  and  twenty  yarda  in  the  direction 

Barclay,  who  explored  it  witJi  lighU;  and  of  the  Serat  [barraclis],  terminating  in 

wrote  tt  brief  notice  of  it  (or  Mr  W.  H.  a  deep  pit" 
Bartlett,  under  date  of  March  lat,   18l>4  ;        '  See  above,  pp.  176, 1T6. 
Bee  BartJett's  Jeraaalem  Revl^ted  pp.  161, 
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The  inscription  refers  without  doubt  to  the  emperor  Anto- 
ninus Piua,  the  Bucceaeor  of  Hadrian,  whoae  name  he  also  bore. 
De  Saulcy  sapposM,  that  it  was  originally  affixed  to  the  base  of 
a  statue,  erected  in  honour  of  that  emperor  on  the  temple  area 
above ;  and  was  inserted  in  its  present  place  when  the  foundation 
■walls  of  Justinian's  church  were  built  up.  This  seems  not  an 
improbable  hypothesis,' 

Below  all  this,  and  apparently  attached  to  the  outside  of  the 
wall,  is  a  portion  of  the  round  arch  of  a  gateway,  covered  with 
florid  ornament.  This  gateway  is  now  walled  up,  with  a  grated 
window  near  the  top.  By  clambering  up  with  difficulty  and 
sitting  in  the  window,  one  can  look  through  the  wooden  lattice  ; 
and  after  a  whUe,  when  the  eyes  have  become  accustomed  to  the 
darkness,  he  can  discern  two  or  three  like  archea  further  back, 
and  can  see  the  light  streaming  in  from  a  crevice  beyond,  appa- 
rently at  the  entrance  in  front  of  el-Aksa. — For  the  whole  inte- 
rior of  this  gateway,  however,  we  must  for  the  present  rest  satis- 
fied with  the  description  of  Mr  Wolcott,  and  the  fine  drawings 
of  Mr  Tipping ;  who  tt^ther  gained  access  to  these  vaulted  re- 
cesses in  January,  1842.' 

We  visited  Siloam ;  and,  returning,  I  took  Eeah&rah  and 
rode  alone  by  way  of  Gethsemane  to  the  summit  of  the  mount 
of  Olives.  The  view  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  valley  of  the  Jordan, 
as  seen  fi^m  the  Wely  beyond  the  village,  impressed  me  anew 
with  its  dreariness  and  loneliness.  That  of  the  city  also,  as  seen 
from  the  village,  struck  me  more  favourably  than  formerly. 
The  depression  between  Zion  and  the  ridge  at  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre was  very  perceptible.  The  north  side  of  the  Golden  gate, 
as  here  seen,  appearai  about  in  a  line  with  the  north  side  of  the 
platform  of  the  great  moak. 

After  returning  home  I  walked  out  with  Beshfirah  to  the  in- 
terior northwest  corner  of  the  city  ;  and  there  looked  again  at 
the  remains  of  the  old  tower,  called  Kill'at  el-J5.1&d,  which  we 
had  seen  on  our  former  visit.*  It  is  very  large ;  and  must  have 
been  the  comer  bastion  of  the  city  in  the  days  of  the  crusaders. 
But  the  remarkable  point  is  that  which  I  have  formerly  men- 
tioned, viz.  that  this  bastion  was  erected  upon  an  earlier  wall  (or 
comer)  of  large  bevelled  stones  ;  three  courees  of  which  are  still 
seen  at  its  southwest  angle  running  into  the  mass  diagonally. 
Whether  theae  stones  are  a  fi-^ment  of  the  ancient  third  or 

'  De  Sauloy  U.  p.  117.— This  UMcrip-  '  Woioott  in  Biblioth  Sacra,  18*8,  p. 

tion  was  copied  by  DrE.Smilli,  and  pub-  17  Bq.      Tipping's   many  drawings,   wiUi 

iislied  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  18*3,  p.  notes  bj  Isaac  Taylor,  are  found  in  TrBill'» 

6G3,     Also  by  Ktafil  m  1845,  p.  73.     Da  Josephus,  mostly  in  Vol.  I. 

SaoJcj  in  1851,  a>  abovB.  '  VoL  I.  p.  818  [  L  *71,] 

Vol..  m.— 17 
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second  wall,  it  may  be  difficult  to  determine  ;  that  they  belonged 
to  one  of  them  can  hardly  admit  of  question. ' 

A  young  friend  from  Eamleh,  Murkue,  a  son  of  the  former 
American  consular  agent  at  that  place,  had  several  times  called ; 
and  had  made  himself  useful  to  ns  in  various  ways.  Being  a 
member  of  the  Greek  communion,  he  invited  us  to  visit  with 
him  the  lai^e  Greek  convent,  situated  west  of  the  church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  across  the  street,  and  connected  with  that  church. 
He  made  arrangements  accordingly  at  the  convent ;  and  in  the 
afternoon  we  accompanied  him  to  the  place.  We  were  ushered 
into  the  reception  room,  fitted  up  with  much  elegance  for  this 
country,  and  having  divans  around  the  whole,  except  a  lower  space 
by  the  door.  Here  we  were  soon  joined  by  the  preacher  of  the 
convent,  a  well  looking  and  very  intelligent  man  ;  then  by  the 
scribe ;  and  afterwards  by  the  Wakil  (deputy)  of  the  patriarch, 
the  acting  head  of  the  convent.  A  good  deal  of  convereation 
took  place  between  them  and  my  companion.  They  complained 
of  the  incoming  of  the  English  ;  and  said  that  now  whole  vil- 
lages, unless  they  could  have  their  own  way,  were  prone  to 
threaten,  that  they  would  leave  the  Greek  church  and  turn 
Protestants.  When  reminded  that  the  Greeks  had  long  had  the 
Hke  difficulty  with  the  Latins,  they  said  the  Latins  gave  them 
much  leas  trouble  ;  they  were  a  small  fiddle  and  made  little 
noise  ;  but  now  a  big  bass-drum  had  come,  with  its  unceasing 
bum,  bum,  bum  ! — Their  schools  were  also  spoken  of,  which  Dr 
Smith  afterwards  visited  and  found  to  be  lai^e  and  well  con- 
ducted. The  head  teacher  had  been  educated  at  one  of  the 
German  universities. 

We  had  some  curiosity  to  ascertain  the  opinion  of  learned 
ecclesiastics  of  the  Greek  church,  as  to  the  position  of  the 
ancient  Eleutheropolis.  In  our  former  journey,  we  had  identified 
it  on  topographical  grounds  with  Betogabra,  the  present  Beit 
Jibrin ;  but  at  that  time  no  data  had  been  found,  by  which  to 
connect  the  two  names  historically."  The  link  thus  wanting 
had  since  been  discovered  by  Prof.  Roediger.  In  the  Acta  Sanc- 
torum of  Aaaemani,  published  in  Syriac,  Greek,  and  Latin,  the 
martyr  Peter  Abselama  is  said  in  the  Syriac  to  have  been  born 
at  Anea,  which  lies  "  in  the  district  of  Beth  Gubrin  ;  "  while 
the  Greek  and  Latin  accounts  both  read,  "in  the  district  of 
Eleutheropolis."'     We  had  a  desire  to  learn  whether  this  iden- 

'  Beaidea  the  layera  of  large  slon««  «po-  '  See  Vol  II.  p,  BS  sq,  [ii.  406  K].] 

ken   of  in  the  text,   Measra   Wolcott  and  '  Aaaeniani  Aola  Sanotor.  MHrtyr.  Ori- 

Tippiug  firand  "  B  doorway  in  the  north-  ental.  II.  p.    209,  coll,  p.  207,      Allgem. 

west  coroer,  leading  into  a  smnll  room,  ia  Lit.  Ze!t  1843,  No.  73.     Bihlioth.  Sacra, 

wbicli  are  foDr  simitiu  iBjeis;  "  Biblioth.  ]il41,  p.  217  iq. 
Sacra,  1848,  p.  30. 
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tity  was  known  and  received  by  the  Greek  church  in  Palestine 
at  the  present  day.' 

Indeed,  we  had  already  requested  Murltus,  a  day  or  two 
before,  to  make  inquiries  on  the  subject ;  and  had  given  bim 
simply  the  name  "  Eleutheropola,"  desiring  him  to  find  out  at 
the  convent  where  it  was  situated.  He  reported  to  us,  that  he 
had  -applied  to  the  scribe  of  the  convent  ;  he  took  down  an  old 
book  and  searched,  and  then  said  it  was  the  metropolis  of  a 
bishop,  and  was  situated  between  Gaza  and  el-'Arish.  The 
young  man  told  him,  that  we  supposed  it  was  between  Gaza  and 
Jerusalem.  No,  he  said,  it  was  south  of  Gaza.  The  present 
Arabic  name  he  did  not  then  know  ;  but  promised  to  look  fur- 
ther. We  now  recurred  to  this  topic ;  and  the  scribe  repeated 
what  he  had  before  told  Murkiis.  But  neither  of  the  three 
knew  any  thing  more  of  Eleutheropolis  ;  nothing  at  ali.  Yet 
they  were  the  chief  authorities  of  the  Greek  church  in  Palestine. 
So  much  for  the  "  continued  tradition  "  of  that  church,  on  this 
point,  "  written  and  unwritten." 

We  were  treated  with  great  courtly.  During  the  inter- 
view, which  lasted  for  nearly  an  hour,  sweetmeats  were  first 
presented  ;  of  which  each  person  took  a  teaapoonful  and  then  a 
drink  of  water.  Next  followed  'Arak  sweetened  with  jelly ;  and, 
later,  coffee  was  served  with  sugar.  We  afterwards  walked  out 
upon  the  buildings,  and  through  the  gallery  over  the  street,  which 
connects  the  convent  with  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
opposite.  This  gallery  is  so  constructed  and  shut  in,  that  we 
did  not  perceive  when  and  where  we  crossed  the  street.  They 
took  us  first  to  the  Greek  chapel  of  Constantine  and  Helena,  aa 
distinguished  from  that  of  the  Latins.  It  is  on  an  upper  floor, 
on  the  southwest  of  the  large  dome,  between  it  and  the  street. 
Prom  it  we  looked  down  through  a  grated  window,  directly  upon 
the  sepulchre  itself.  Here  are  several  paintings  in  a  better  style 
than  that  of  ordinary  Greek  pictures.  One  especially  glittered 
with  gold  and  jewels  ;  while,  by  a  contrast  not  unusual,  before 
it  stood  a  taper  in  a  common  tin  candlestick.  Afterwards  we 
passed  out  eastward  upon  the  roof  of  the  Greek  church  and 
beyond  its  dome,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  noble  view  of  the  city 
there  presented.  The  great  dome  over  the  sepulchre  was  covered 
only  with  boards,  and  these  again  with  sheet  lead.  The  lead 
was  now  in  great  part  stripped  off,  and  the  boards  rotten ;  so 

This  18  asserted  bj  tha  a-athor  of  the  Beit  Jibrin  does  represent  the  Betogahr* 

Holy  City,  II.  p.  6:  "Meonwliile  I  had  ofFtolemj,  andthe  Elentheropolieof  eoele- 

diBCovered  from  a  Tery  intelligent  Greek  Masfical  Liatory,   and  that  they  bad   do 

priest  la  the  cocvent  M  Janisalem,  that  doubt  of  the  fact    This  placed  the  Eiatter 

the   eontinned   tradition  of   his    church,  beyond  all  question  in  our  minds," 
written  and  unwritten,  had  deliTered  that 
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that  in  winter  the  rains  fell  thick  and  heavily  within  the  rotunda 
below. 

Wednesday,  May  5th. — This  day  was  chiefly  occupied  by  an 
excursion  to  Wady  el-Werd  and  Bittir  ;  for  an  account  of  which 
the  reader  ia  referred  to  Sect,  VI,  We  reached  the  city  again 
at  3  o'clock. 

Later  in  the  afternoon  I  walked  out  alone  to  look  at  Hippicas 
and  the  ground  around  the  Yafa  gate.  The  tower  of  Hippicus 
stands  out  alone,  gray  with  antiquity,  among  ita  younger  com- 
peera.  We  bad  formerly  been  admitted  to  examine  it,  and 
would  now  gladly  have  visited  it  again.  But  when  Dr  McGowan 
made  application  in  behalf  of  aeveral  other  travellers  as  well  &s 
ouraelves,  the  answer  of  the  Kdim  MakSm  was,  that  he  had  no 
orders  from  the  Sultan  to  admit  foreigners  into  the  citadel.  So 
we  desisted.  The  Yfifa  gate  is  situated  in  a  depression  between 
the  citadel  on  the  south  and  the  hiU  on  the  north,  as  if  in  the 
head  of  a  valley  ;  which  indeed  is  actually  the  case.  The 
ground  on  the  south  rises  to  Zion  ;  that  on  the  north  rises  also 
pteeply,  so  long  as  one  goes  in  a  northerly  direction.  Wherever 
the  direction  of  a  street  verges  towards  the  east,  there  of  course 
the  ground  begins  to  descend. 

Thursday,  May  6th. — The  younger  Mr  Reichardt  having 
kindly  offered  to  accompany  us  to  day  to  several  places  of  inter- 
est which  we  had  not  yet  examined,  we  went  out  with  him 
first  to  the  Damascus  gat«. 

In  recent  discussions  respecting  Jerusalem,  it  has  been  a 
prominent  endeavour  to  show,  that  the  lower  portion  of  the  city 
and  the  Haram  were  supplied  with  water  hy  means  of  a  sub- 
terranean channel  passing  in  under  or  near  tiiis  gate.'  A  large 
cistern  has  been  spoken  of  just  outside  of  the  Damascus  gate 
towards  the  east,  said  to  be  never  exhausted,  although  used  by 
the  many  aoMiers  who  guard  the  gate  ;  and  therefore  probably 
fed  withliving  water,'  Another  like  "abundant well  of  water" 
has  been  said  to  exist  in  the  church  of  the  Flagellation,'  Much 
stress  has  likewise  been  laid  upon  the  supposed  fact,  that  the 
water  of  both  these  cisterns  has  the  pecuhar  taste  which  marks 
the  water  of  Siloam  ;  and  the  inference  has  been  drawn,  that 
the  supposed  hving  water  which  feeds  theae  cisterns,  flows 
through  the  city  to  the  Haram,  and  thence  descends  to  the 
fountain  of  the  Virgin  so  called.* 

We  looked  first  for  the  "lai^e  ciatern"  just  outside  of  the 
Damascus  gate  towards  the  east.     There  is  no  cistern  here, 

■  Kniffi  p.   181  sq.    Holy  Clt)-  II.  p.        '  Holy  Citj  U.  p.  *6I  sq. 
469  sq.     Ritter  XVI.  i  p.  392  sq.  '  Kraffl,  ib.     Holy  Gtj  II.  p.  M9  «f[. 

'  KratSt,  ibid,     Ritter,  ibii  Ktler,  ib.  p,  896. 
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except  the  broken  reaervoir  in  the  city  fosse  already  mentioned ; ' 
and  this  is  always  empty  and  can  hold  no  water.  But  juat  by 
the  very  doors  of  the  gateway,  and  almost  overshadowed  by  the 
projecting  portal,  is  an  ordinary  cistern  on  each  side.  Each  of 
these  has  two  openings ;  one  for  drawing  up  water ;  and  the 
other  further  north  for  receiving  the  rain  water  as  it  flows  along 
the  ground.  The  fiirrows  or  channels  which  had  served  to  conduct 
the  water  to  these  openiflga  from  the  road  and  the  fields  further 
north,  still  remained  ;  and  these  we  saw.  The  officer  of  the 
guard,  who  was  present,  had  himself  caused  them  to  be  made. 
In  each  cistern  the  water  was  now  about  six  feet  deep.  How 
large  they  were  in  circumference,  the  officer  could  not  tell.  Wo 
tasted  the  water  of  both.  That  on  the  east  was  not  unlike  in 
taste  to  that  of  Siloam ;  but  was  less  marked.  That  on  the 
west  was  offensive,  and  nearly  putrid ;  thus  proving  that  the 
two  cisterns  are  not  connected  together.  The  officer  said  the 
soldiers  stationed  at  the  gate  did  not  commonly  use  this  water  ; 
but  were  snpplied  from  the  cisterns  of  the  Haram ;  meaning, 
perhaps,  those  of  the  barracks  adjacent  to  the  Haram.  But  the 
water  of  these  cisterns  is  kept  for  the  soldiers,  in  case  the  other 
should  fail 

During  our  former  visit  to  the  Holy  City,  it  was  spoken  of 
as  a  common  report  among  the  inhabitants,  that  at  a  certain 
spot  near  the  Damascus  gate,  in  a  still  time,  by  putting  the  ear 
to  the  ground,  one  can  hear  a  trickling  or  murmur  as  of  a  sub- 
terranean water-course.  80  little  stress  did  we  lay  upon  thia 
story,  that  I  did  not  even  record  it  in  my  former  work.'  Four 
years  later  Mr  Wolcott  met  with  the  same  report  with  the 
addition,  that  the  sound  could  be  heard  only  at  night.'  The 
descendant  of  the  prophet,  whom  we  had  met  a  few  days  previ- 
ously at  the  church  of  St.  Anne,  repeated  to  us  the  same  story  ;* 
but  said  the  trickling  could  be  heard  only  at  noon  on  Friday, 
the  Muslim  Sabbath.  At  that  time,  he  said,  if  one  put  his  ear 
to  the  ground  at  the  gate,  he  would  hear  the  water ;  and  the 
same  also  at  the  Haram.  But  we  never  found  a  person,  who 
professed  that  he  himself  had  heard  thia  trickling ;  neither  a 
native,  nor  much  less  a  Frank.  Yet  there  may  well  be  occasion- 
ally some  foundation  for  such  a  report ;  seeing,  there  are  the  two 
large  cisterns  just  described  close  by  the  gate.  All  this  however 
furnishes  a  very  narrow  and  legendary  basis,  on  which  to  rest  the 
hypothesis  of  an  underground  channel  of  living  water  in  thia 
quarter.' 

'  See  above,  p.  191.  Ritter  XVI,  i.  p.  386.— A  eimilar  mmoar 

'  Biblioth.  Sacra,  1843,  p.  23.  (if  it  be  mare  nimoor)  was  corrent  in  tha 

'  Ibid.  riith  centurj  as  to  ttie  sonnd  of  water  at 

'  See  above,  p.  177.  Golgotha.    j^toDiona  of  Plaoentia,  apeak- 

'  Krafllp.  130.    Holy  Ci^  II.  p.  470,    ing   of  that  spot,  saysj    "  Jitita  ipnmi' 
Vou  flL— 17* 
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We  went  now  to  the  church  of  the  Flagellation  so  called,  on 
the  Via  dolorosa  nearly  opposite  the  eastern  end  of  the  barracks. 
It  took  lis  long  to  gain  an  entrance.  After  knocking  a  long  time, 
a  boy  came  out  from  the  street  next  west,  and  went  for  the  key. 
He  brought  a  wrong  one ;  but  a  man  followed  with  the  right 
key,  and  we  went  in.  In  the  outer  court  is  a  large  cistern,  which 
receives  the  water  from  the  adjacent  roofs  and  court.  It  was 
now  full  of  rain  water,  sweet  and  good ;  as  we  aecertained  by 
tasting.  In  the  smaller  inner  court  is  another  reser^'oir.  This 
the  attendant  eaid,  was  a  well  of  living  water  which  was  never 
exhausted,  and  in  which  the  water  was  never  higher  nor  lower  than 
we  now  saw  it.  On  being  questioned,  however,  as  to  whence 
the  water  came,  he  pointed  to  the  adjacent  roofs  and  the  chan- 
nels by  which  the  rain  water  is  conducted  into  the  cistern.  A 
bucket  of  the  water  was  drawn  up ;  we  tasted  it,  and  found 
^ain  the  Siloam  flavour.  But  upon  inspecting  the  water  in  the 
bucket,  we  perceived  that  it  was  full  of  the  minute  wriggling 
worms  and  other  animalculie  usually  found  in  impure  rain  water. 
Here  then  was  another  ordinary  cistern,  and  the  peculiar  taste 
was  accounted  for. 

This  taste,  in  both  the  instances  above  described,  is  simply 
that  of  impure  rain  water.  It  is  not,  however,  improbable,  that 
the  water  of  the  wells  in  this  r^on,  which  is  always  spoken  of 
as  bad,  may  be  found  to  exhibit  something  of  the  like  taste, 
derived  from  the  limestone  soil  and  rock.  Indeed,  it  is  very 
possible  that  the  flavour  of  Siloam  itself  may  have  a  like  origin. 

Passing  into  the  street  of  the  bazar,  we  turned  up  the  path 
back  of  the  columns  of  the  Fropylcea,  and  came  again  to 
the  court  adjacent  to  the  *^optic  and  Abyssinian  convent,  Deir 
eB-Sultan,  already  mentioned.'  The  Copts  have  a  smaller  con- 
vent of  St,  George  on  the  west  of  the  pool  of  Hezekiah  ;  adj*- 
cent  to  which,  during  the  Egyptian  rule,  they  began  to  build  a 
larger  convent  or  rather  Khan,  which  was  abandoned  by  them 
when  Ibrahim  Pasha  withdrew  from  the  country,  and  has  since 
been  used  as  barracks  hy  the  government.' — The  Deir  ea-SuItdn 
is  now  a  partial  ruin  ;  its  arches  are  round,  but  without  distinc- 
tive features.  It  is  not  referred  to  an  earlier  date  than  the  flrst 
pEirt  of  the  sisteenth  century,' 

Bltare  est  ciypta,  cbi  poais  anrem  et  aadie  '  See  aliove,  p.  168. 

flnmiiu  aqoaniin;   et  jaclis  pomiim  ant  ■  Holj  City  II,  p.  667.    RiKer  lb.  p- 

alind  quod  oatare  paKs^  et  vadie  ad  Silas  498  »q. — For  tlie  antiquities  disoorered  ia 

fontsin,  nbi   illud  recipies;"  see  In  Acta  digpng  for  tlio  fonndHtbna  of  this  con- 

Sanctor.  Maii,  T.  H.  p.  x,  efe,    UgoUni  Tent,  see  Vol.  I.  p.  329  sq.  [i.  48a] 

Tiesaur.   Tom,  VO.  p.  mccxvl— Jewirfi  '  Holy  Citj,  II.  p.  666.     Ritta  ib.  p. 

writers  also  relate,  in  tbe  aiiteeath  cen-  499,      Tobler  separates    the    Cqit«  and 

turf,  that  Dear  Hippiciu  there  nu  heard  AbjwiniaDS ;  DenkbUtter  aul  JenuHlem 

"  B  ttrong  subterraneons  nubiiig  of  run-  p.  337. 
Ding  water ;"  Schwan  p.  267, 
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Mr  Reichardt  waa  acquainted  with  the  Abyssinian  priest,  a 
young  man  of  pleasing  address  and  some  learning.  On  sending 
in  for  leave  to  visit  the  great  cistern  of  Helena,  he  came  out  to 
us  ;  very  kindly  granted  our  request ;  and  himself  sent  for  the 
key  and  tapers.  The  entrance  is  beyond  the  lane  on  the  north 
side  of  this  court ;  and  is  of  course  considerably  distant  from 
the  convent  itself  A  descent  of  thirty-six  steps  below  the  sur- 
face, first  towards  the  north,  then  east,  then  south,  and  then 
north  again,  brought  us  to  the  water,  which  appears  almost  like 
a  subterranean  lake.  It  was  rain  water,  sweet  and  pure,  collected 
from  the  adjacent  roofs  and  courts.  The  whole  ciat«m  seems 
hewn  out  of  the  soUd  rock,  with  some  portions  filled  in  with 
masonry  ;  and  the  sides  are  covered  with  cement.  The  excava^ 
tion  seems  to  be  of  great  extent ;  but  how  far  it  reaches  no  one 
knows.  The  light  of  our  tapers  did  not  penetrate  to  the  ex- 
tremity. It  Kes  of  course  somewhat  north  of  a  line  drawn  east 
from  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. — The  surface  of  the 
ground  directly  over  the  cistern  is  covered  with  houses,  which 
stand  high,  as  on  a  ridge  ;  and  have  openings,  like  welts,  to  draw 
up  water  from  the  cistem  below.' 

Following  now  the  street  of  the  western  bazar  southwards, 
and  crossing  the  street  coming  from  the  YSfa  gate  at  the  break 
or  angle  which  it  here  makes,  we  kept  on  a  few  steps  further  up 
the  ascent  of  Zion,  Here,  on  the  left  hand,  just  at  the  comer 
where  the  street  turns  westerly,  is  seen  the  crown  of  a  small  round 
arch,  apparently  ancient,  fronting  towards  the  west,  and  now  rising 
only  just  above  the  ground.  We  endeavoured  to  gain  access  to  it 
from  the  rear ;  but  without  success.  The  stones  of  the  arch 
are  small,  rudely  cut,  and  without  any  trace  of  bevelling.  It 
may  have  belonged  to  a  small  gateway,  perhaps  in  the  wall  of 
a  dwelling  or  a  court.  It  more  resembles  the  rude  entrance  of  an 
aqueduct  or  sewer,  A  glance  only  is  needed  at  its  appearance 
and  position,  to  show  that  it  could  never  have  had  connection 
with  any  city  wall.  So  trivial,  indeed,  is  the  whole  fragment, 
tlmt  not  a  l^end  even  of  monkish  tradition  has  attached  itself 

to  it," 

Another  fragment,  though  without  an  arch,  is  the  Porta 
ferrea,  so  caUed  by  the  monks  ;  which  we  now  visited.  Until 
recently,  it  is  said  to  have  been  marked  by  two  columns.'  One 
'  The  Itin,  HieroH.  apeats  of  exemtuna  '  Yet  it  htt»  been  held  to  bo  poesibly 
Rt  the  wde  of  CoDstontiiie's  clrarcE;  bnt  the  gate  Gemath  of  Josephufll  Sehnltip. 
the  fona  of  eipression  vonld  hardly  leeiii  61  sq.  Lord  Nugent,  Lands  Clan,  and 
to  include  this  immenso  cistern  :  "  Ibidem  Sacr.  II.  p.  64  aq.— This  idea  is  justly 
modDJuBBoConst«ntiniiroperBk)riabasilica  made  light  of  by  ,Tobler,  who  describes 
facta  e»^  id  est  Dominic uin,  miriEpulchri-  the  arch;  Topop;,  I-  p.  106  sq. 
tudinis,  habens  ad  latus  enoeptnriB  nnde  '  Holy  Ci^  U.  p.  56.  According  to 
Siqutt  kvatur,  et  balnenm  a  tergo,  ubi  in-  QnareBmins,  it  wan  marked  in  his  day  only 
fauCea  lavuntur."  by  the  bass  or  fragment  of  a  marble  CO- 
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of  these  has  since  disappeared  ;  and  the  other,  which  formerly 
stood  in  the  street  by  Dr  McGowan's  house,  is  now  built  into 
the  wall  of  the  hospital  opposite ;  where  it  may  still  he  seen, 
hearing  certainly  no  trace  of  ever  having  belonged  to  a  city  gate. 
It  is  sixty  paces,  or  more  than  ten  rods,  distant  from  the  arch 
above  described,  in  a  west-southwesterly  direction.  This  porta 
too  has  been  of  late  regarded  by  some  as  the  veritable  gate  of 
Gennath  in  the  first  wall  of  Josephua ;  from  which  the  second 
wall  had  its  beginning,  and  ran  northwards  (as  they  suppose) 
along  the  street  of  the  bazars. '  Not  to  ui^e  here  the  triviai 
character  of  the  fragment  itself,  there  are  two  considerations 
arising  from  its  position,  which  may  be  uiged,  at  least  against  the 
consistency  of  the  advocates  of  tbis  view.  First,  it  is  so  fer 
distant  from  the  brow  of  Zion,  that  it  must  have  fallen  within 
(on  the  south  of)  the  first  wall,  in  any  probable  course  which 
may  he  assigned  to  the  latter  ;  while  secondly,  it  stands  ten  rods 
or  more  west  of  the  point  of  beginning  ascribed  by  them  to  the 
second  wall.  This  last  circumstance  is  of  course  fatal  to  the 
whole  hypothesis.' 

In  the  afternoon  we  had  a  pleasant  call  from  two  German 
travellers  just  arrived  from  Egypt,  Count  Schlieffen  and  Baron 
Miinchbauaen,  both  of  Silesia.  They  were  endeavouring  to  make 
arrangements  to  visit  Jerash ;  but  were  ultimately  compelled  to 
give  up  their  purpose,  because  of  the  extravagant  demands  made 
for  an  escort.  This  was  understood  to  arise,  partly  from  the 
circumstance,  that  the  Sheikhs  with  whom  they  treated  had 
themselves  neither  authority  nor  power  to  take  them  to  Jerash ; 
and  partly  from  the  high  prices  paid  two  years  before  by  M.  de 
Saulcy  in  his  journey  around  the  south  end  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
Indeed,  at  this  time,  the  coimtry  east  of  the  Jordan  seemied 
inaccessible  from  Jerusalem,  except  at  enormous  rates.' 

We  afterwards  made  various  calls ;  and  passed  the  evening 
with  several  frieads  at  the  house  of  the  Rev.  Mt  Reichardt. 

FH,day,  May  *7th,  and  Saiwrday,  May  8iA,  were  occupied  by 
an  excursion  to  the  vicinity  of  Hebron  :  which  is  described  in 
Sect.  VI. 

Imnn;    11,    p.    95. — WhoeTBr   desires   to  from  the  letter  of  a  New  Tork  friend,  who 

fllady  the  Wftoderinos  of  this  tradiliQiial  bJbo    Tisited    Syria    in    1652  !      "  M.  de 

fitB,  may  consnlt  ToWar,  Topogr.  L  p.  Sanlcy,  I  am  afraid,  has  seen  what  no  ono 

18  >q.  else  haa  eeen  or  can  tee.    He  certainly 

'  Holy  City,  impliedly,  11.  p.  56.  Sohnlti  bae  not  benefited  edence  in  establishing 

p.  61  flq,     Krafil  p._27  sq.  the  precedent  of  high  prices  ;  where  he 

'  See  the  be^nning  and  course  of  the  onght,  wilt  his  amied  company,  to  have 

woond  wall  as  indicated  m  the  Plan  of  enforced  moderate  terma,  for  the  good  of 

Aidrioh  and  Symondsj  Holy  City  Vol,  L  those  who  shoald  follow  him.      In  yonr 

— Tho  oonrse  of  tho  first  wall  is  there  ear-  forthcoming  worlt,  do  allude  to  this  snb- 

ried  too  JW  south,  in  order  to  meet  the  jecl  ,■  tliat  more  may  have  the  opportnni^ 

porta  ferrui,  so  cailed,  of  seeing  those  countries,  so  int«rening 

*  In  this  connection  I  insert  an  extract  from  (heir  associations." 
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Monday,  May  lOth. — This  v&s  the  day  fixed  for  our  final 
departure  from  the  H0I7  City.  The  morning  was  passed  in  p«- 
paration ;  and  we  afterwards  called  on  various  friends  to  bid 
farewell,  whose  kind  attentiona  had  made  our  visit  pleas- 
ant, and  secured  to  us  opportunities  for  investigation.  We 
regretted  to  find  Dr  Barclay  and  several  of  his  family  ill  with 
fever  and  ague.  The  day  was  hot  and  sultry ;  the  wind  from 
the  southwest  bordered  on  a  Sirocco ;  and  the  thermometer 
stood  at  about  90°  Far. 

We  left  the  Damascus  gate  at  12  o'clocbj  accompanied  by 
Mr  Caiman,  who  desired  with  us  to  look  at  the  large  mounds 
of  ashes  on  the  north  of  the  city.  In  order  to  reach  them,  we 
took  a  path  branching  off  on  the  left  of  the  direct  northern  road  ; 
and  were  struck,  as  often  before,  with  the  great  number  of 
ancient  cisterns  still  seen  in  this  quarter,  indicating  beyond  all 
question  that  this  whole  tract  was  once  covered  by  the  streets 
and  dwellings  of  the  city.  JTist  by  our  path  were  seen  in  one 
place  the  massive  foundations  of  a  thick  wall,  on  a  Mne  with  the 
traces  of  the  third  wall,  which  we  had  formerly  found.  We  were 
told  also  of  other  similar  foundations  on  the  swell  of  ground 
south  or  southeasterly  from  the  Tomb  of  Helena,  or  Tombs  of 
the  Kings,  so  called ;  hut  these  we  were  unable  to  visit. 

The  moimd  of  ashes  to  which  we  first  came,  extends  from 
north  to  south,  and  is  quite  high  and  long.  We  turned  east- 
ward to  a  second  mound,  still  lai^er,  higher,  and  longer,  ex- 
tending east  and  west.  There  is  stUJ  a  third,  lying  north  of  the 
one  first  mentioned.  These  mounds  have  usuaUy  been  regarded 
as  formed  by  the  deposits  of  ashes  formerly  made  from  the  soap- 
works  of  the  city.  At  the  present  day,  it  is  said,  .those  ashes  are 
all  employed  in  the  preparation  of  cement  for  roofs,  and  other  like 
uses. 

Quite  recently  the  idea  has  been  started,  that  this  is  the  place 
to  which  the  ashes  from  the  altar  of  the  ancient  Jewish  temple 
were  carried  forth;'  and  that  the  spot  is  therefore  necessanly 
without  the  former  limits  of  the  city,  and  beyond  the  third  wall. 
These  mounds  are  said  to  be  mentioned  by  B.  Parchi,  as  for  back 
as  A,  D,  1322.'  On  examination,  we  saw  nothing  to  change 
our  former  impression,  that  they  are  merely  accumulations  of 
ashes  from  the  soapworks,  deposited  here  during  several  cen- 

'  Lev.  6,  10.  11;  comp.  Lev.  4,  12.  probable.       It    is  quoted   and   tranalaled 

*  The  original  work  of  Parohi  I  saw  in  by  Zunz   in   Aster's  Beaj.   of  Tud   IL 

the  posseasion  of  the  yonnger  Mr  Reichardt  p.  398  :  "  Ontside  of  the  gate  of  Jemsslera 

in  Jernsalem ;  and  to  hla  testimony  and  calletl  the  gate  of  the  Tribes,  and  which 

that  of  Mr  Caiman  I  am  mdebted  for  the  lies   in  a   northeast  direction  from    the 

statement  in  the  tent.     Not  having  accflss  monat  of  the  temple,  tie  gronnd  is  of  on 

to  the  work  at  present,  I  cannot  say  whe-  a»hy  nature ;  perhaps  this  is  the  'valley 

ther  the  paesnge  referred  (o  by  them  is  the  of  ashes,'  mentioned  Jer,  31,  40." 
same  wttii  the  following;  Ihoagb  it  seems 
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turieB.  A  subsequent  inspection  of  the  like  mounds  at  N^bulus, 
where  the  ashes  from  the  soapworks  are  still  daily  thrown  out, 
only  served  to  confirm  the  same  view. 

Indeed,  a  single  historical  circumstance  would  seem  to  put 
the  matter  at  rest.  From  the  time  of  Solomon  to  the  Christian 
era,  the  city  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  second  wall ;  and 
it  is  quite  improbable,  that  the  ashes  of  the  altar  would  have 
been  daily  carried  forth  so  far  beyond  that  wall,  ae  the  distance 
of  the  present  mounds  from  the  Damascus  gate.  The  third 
wall  was  not  built  until  after  A.  D.  41 ; '  and  the  destruction  of 
the  city  and  temple,  when  the  sacrifices  finally  ceased,  occurred 
in  A.  J).  70.  Hence  these  vast  mounds,  if  composed  of  ashes 
from  the  altar,  must  have  been  accumulated  within  a  period  of 
about  thirty  years.  This,  probably,  few  would  be  diaposed  to 
maintain.* 

We  now  turned  further  eastward ;  and  looked  for  a  few 
moments  at  the  tomb  of  Hclenar  Mr  Caiman  returned  to  the 
city ;  and  at  12.25  we  proceeded  on  our  journey. 

Such  is  the  record  of  a  brief  but  busy  sojourn  of  twelve  days 
in  the  Holy  City.  Two  of  these  days  were  the  Christian  Sab- 
bath, and  three  others  were  mainly  devoted  to  more  distant 
excursions ;  so  that  there  remained  to  us  only  seven  days  for 
inquiry  and  observation  in  and  around  the  city.  But  we  did  not 
come  as  strangers  ;  and  were  therefore  able  to  lay  our  plans  and 
execute  them  without  delay  or  hindrance.  The  preceding  pages 
win  show,  I  trust,  that  we  at  least  endeavoured  to  make  good  use 
of  our  time  and  opportunities. 


(iinn  Mr  Finn  has  appeared  in  the  Londoa  W.  Dickson  found  larger  pieces  (Ath.  Maj 
Athentcnm  (April  21,  1855,  p.  46i),  giving  5,  1855,  p.  621). — Yet  two  small  speci- 
the  information,  that  two  apecimeni  of  mens  wtmid  seam  hardly  snfficient  to  de- 
then  ashes,  taken  from  neai  tbe  top  and  {ermine  the  character  of  the  whole  mass 
bottom  of  tbe  largest  monad,  have  been  of  these  inimeose  mounds;  and  the  pre- 
analyzed  in  the  laboratory  of  Prof,  Liebig,  scnoe  of  bones  of  animslB  might  very 
aod  found  to  be  ciiiefly  of  animal  and  not  easily  be  accidental— See  also  Joumal  of 
of  vegetable  oripn.  Thora  is  also  a  small  Sacred  Literature  for  July,  1855,  p.  477- 
peroeutage  of  nlicic  acid,  which  is  never  479. 
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SECTION  T. 


JERUSALEM. 

TOPOGHAPHY     AND     ANTIQUITIES, 

In  entering  once  more  upon  the  consideration  of  the  topogra- 
phy and  antiquities  of  the  Holy  City,  I  desire  it  to  he  under- 
stood, that  I  am  about  to  take  up  only  those  topics,  in  respect 
to  which  there  has  been  more  or  Jess  discussion  since  the  pub- 
lication of  my  former  Tolumes.  Such  discusBion  has  arisen, 
mainly,  in  regard  to  the  viewa  supported  in  that  work ;  and  this 
18  a  sufficient  reason,  if  there  were  no  other,  why  I  have  preferred 
to  let  the  statements  and  considerations  there  presented  remain 
in  their  integrity,  rather  than  subject  them  to  any  important 
change.  Whatever  may  be  the  merits  or  demerits  of  that  work 
in  itself,  it  has  at  least  been  the  occasion  of  calling  public  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  of  Biblical  Geography  in  general,  and  the 
ancient  topography  of  the  Holy  City  in  particular,  to  an  extent 
far  beyond  what  could  have  been  anticipated ;  and  has  given  rise 
to  an  amount  of  Hterature  upon  the  latter  topic  within  the  last 
ten  or  twelve  years,  probably  much  greater  than  has  appeared 
during  any  other  whole  century  since  the  Christian  era.  Eor  all 
this  I  can  only  be  thankful 

I  entered  upon  my  researches,  not  in  order  to  support  a 
favourite  theory,  for  I  had  none  ;  and  I  have  continued  them,  I 
trust,  without  prejudice  or  prepossession.  My  object  throughout 
has  been,  and  still  is,  "  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing 
hut  the  truth ; "  the  truth,  I  mean,  as  it  has  come  down  to  us, 
and  is  still  confirmed  to  us,  through  the  evidence  of  recorded 
history  and  topography.  If,  in  the  course  of  prolonged  investiga- 
tions, I  came  to  lay  less  weight,  than  some  may  desire,  upon 
mere  ecclesiastical  or  other  tradition  unsupported  by  any  further 
evidence,  this  was  a  result  forced  upon  my  conviction  by  the 
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nature  and  circumstances  of  the  case  ;  and  my  judgment  in  tho 
matter  has  been  approved  by  the  highest  names  in  science.  In 
this  particular,  and  indeed  in  all  the  general  principles  which 
lie  at  the  basis  of  my  former  ■work,  I  as  yet  see  nothing  to  alter 
or  retract.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  "  the  truth  is  great,  and  will 
prevail ;"  and  so  long  as  truth  is  established,  and  the  interests  of 
science  and  religion  promoted,  it  matters  little  by  whose  instru- 
mentality the  work  has  been  accomplished.  As  I  have  no 
interests  to  subserve  but  those  of  scientific  and  religious  truth, 
BO  I  have  no  fears  as  to  the  result. 

In  the  discussions  that  have  taken  place,  the  chief  diversities 
of  opinion  have  arisen  in  endeavouring  to  apply  the  descriptioas 
of  Josephus  to  the  present  physical  features  of  the  Holy  City. 
Thus  it  is  the  valley  of  the  Tyropteon,  the  hills  Akra  and  Beze- 
tha,  the  course  of  the  second  wall,  the  place  of  the  ancient 
bridge,  the  extent  of  the  temple  area,  and  the  relation  to  it  of 
the  fortress  Antonia, — ^it  is  these  which  have  formed  the  chief 
topics  of  inc[uiry,  and  the  themes  of  disquisition  sometimes  any- 
thing but  tranquil.  Nor  is  it  wonderful  that  the  subject  should 
be  environed  with  difficulties.  Ever  since  Jerusalem  became  the 
capital  of  the  chosen  people,  she  has  been  subjected  to  calam- 
ities, to  revolutions,  to  overthrows,  almost  without  number. 
Even  of  old,  in  the  time  of  the  exile,  it  was  predicted,  that 
"  the  city  should  be  builded  upon  her  own  heap;"'  and  how 
often  has  she  since  been  thus  rebuilded  ?  Her  walls  and  dwell- 
ings, her  fortresses,  palaces,  and  temple,  have  been  laid  in  ruins 
and  have  crumbled  into  dust.  The  ruins  and  rubbish  of  nearly 
thirty  centuries  are  strewed  over  her  surface ;  and  no  wonder 
that  her  hollows  and  ravines  are  filled  up,  and  her  hills  made 
low.  It  is  therefore  only  by  a  careful  consideration  of  all  the 
particulars  specified  by  Josephus,  and  by  a  cautious  comparison 
of  each  with  the  features  of  the  surface  as  still  seen  or  as  known 
from  history,  that  we  can  hope  to  arrive  at  legitimate  and  trust- 
worthy conclusions.  By  no  law  of  language  or  of  logic  can  it 
be  justified,  that  one  part  of  the  historian's  description  should  be 
followed,  and  another  part  left  out  of  view. 

My  own  investigations  in  respect  to  the  Tyropceon  and  the 
hills  Akra  and  Bezetha  led  me  to  adopt  the  view,  which  has 
be^i  the  prevailing  one  among  travellers  and  scholars  ever  since 
the  time  of  the  crusades ;  if  not  earlier.  It  regards  the  Tyropteon 
as  beginning  near  the  present  Y4fa  gate,  and  running  down  - 
along  the  northern  side  of  Zion  ;  after  which  it  turns  south  and 
extends  down  to  SUoam.  Akra,  on  the  north  of  Zion,  was  the 
ridge  on  which  now  stands  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  j 

'  Jer.  80,  18. 
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while  Bezetlia  was  tlie  lull  on  the  north  or  rather  north-north- 
west of  the  present  Haram  area. 

The  earliest  writer  on  Jerusalem,  bo  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  discover,  who  nia"6e8  any  allusion  to  the  descriptions  of  Jose- 
phos,  is  the  monk  Brocardus,  ahout  A.  D.  1283  ;  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  the  topography  of  the  Holy  Land  and  Holy 
City,  according  to  the  views  current  in  the  time  of  the  crusades. 
He  describes  a  valley  descending  from  the  tower  of  David 
fHippicus]  along  the  northern  side  of  Zion  quite  to  Moriah, 
where  it  turned  and  separated  Moriah  from  Zion,  and  waa  ex- 
tended quite  down  to  the  Kidron.  This  valley  in  its  upper  part 
was  already  filled  up ;  yet  there  remained  vestiges  of  its  former 
concavity.  On  the  north  of  this  valley  was  the  rock  called  by 
Josephus  Arra,  i.  e.  Akra.' 

The  nest  writers  who  refer  to  Josephus,  are  Adrichomius 
and  the  Jesuit  Villalpandus,  near  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century ;  both  of  whom  adopt  the  like  view  in  respect  to  the 
Tyropceon  and  Akra.'  Prom  them  probably  the  same  passed 
over  to  the  traveller  Sandys,  who  waa  at  Jerusalem  in  A.  D. 
1611.'  About  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Lightfbot, 
by  a  wrong  interpretation  of  a  passE^e  in  the  Psalms,  and  by  his 
reliance  on  the  Rabbins,  was  led  into  the  error  of  placing  Zioa 
on  the  north  of  the  Holy  City,  and  Akra  on  the  south  ;  in  which 
he  was  followed  by  Cellariua/  This  hypothesis  waa  rejected  by 
Dapper  as  early  as  A.  D.  1677  ;  but  it  was  left  for  Reland  in 
the  following  century  to  furnish  a  terse  and  conclusive  refuta- 
tion.' Relaod  in  the  same  connection  gives  his  own  views  in 
full,  on  the  authority  of  Josephus  ;  assigning  to  Akra  its  place 
on  the  north  of  Zion  and  west  of  Moriah,  and  to  Bezetha  a 
position  on  the  north  of  the  temple.'  Next  came  the  geographer 
D'Anville,  who,  commenting  upon  Josephus,  adopts  very  de- 
cisively the  same  conclusions  as  Reland.'     The  like  view   is 

'  Brocftrdus  c  8  ;  "  Proinde  vallis  qnte  lis  Plan  of  Jemsalem,  on  wMch  Bezelha 

H   tiin-i  David   descendebat   contra  latuB  is  marksd  on  the  Dorth  northwest  of  %ba 

Aqnilonare  montia  Sion  asqne  ad  laonteia  temple ;  p.  145. — Villalpandns,  Apparatos 

Moris,  et  reflectitut  in  Orientem  [Ans-  Urbis  etc  in  Pradi  et  Tillalp.  m  Eiech. 

trum],  Bcparabat  montem   Moria    •    •    a  Espknatiooes,  Rom.  160t,  foL  Tom.  IIL 

monte  Sion,  et  totam  itiferiorenj  ciWtateni,  p.   22.   B,  "  Moos   igjtoc   h!c   [Acra]  ad 

estflndebaturque  nsqae  ad  torreulem  Ce-  Aquilonem    ^tna    Sioni,  ad    Occidentem 

dron,  per  locum  obi  nunc  eat  porta  aqna-  MoriK,  describitur  ■  Jowpbi   bis  verbit, 

ram  inter  montem  Sicm  et  palatium  Salo-  etc." 

iDonis,  qnod  ssdiGcatnm  foit  in  parte  Ans-         ■  Sandjs  Travailes,  p.  122. 
trali  moQljs  Moria.    •    •    Venun  none        *  Lightfoot,   Cent    Cborogr,    MatfliBo 

Torago  ipsa  totarapletaest;  reUctUtwnsn  pnem,  22,  23.    Hia  error  was  founded  oa 

ttitigiit  priorit  cotKavilatit.    '  *  Rnpes  Pa.  48,  3.— Cellariua,  Notit  Orbis,  11.  p. 

eminene,  qoam  Joseplras  Arram  appellat."  457  «q. 

The  leading  Orimttm  for  Aiutrum  is  ob-        *  0,  Dapper,  Palestyn  p.  327. — JJeland 

viously  an  error,  probably  by  a tranwjriber.  Palfeaf.  p.  846  sq. 
— Brocardus  does  not  mention  BeMtha.  *  Paliat.  pp.  850-853. 

*  Adrichom.  Theatr.  pp.  151,  152;  alio         '  Disaertat.  aor  TWendoe  de  ranoienn* 

Vol.  m.— 18 
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presented  also  by  the  leading  sacred  geographers  of  the  present 
century,  as  RoBenmueller  and  Kaumer,' 

The  preceding  evidence,  derived  from  witnesses  scattered 
over  no  leas  than  seven  centuries,  I  have  adduced  in  order  to 
demonstrate,  that  the  views  which  I  have  formerly  maintained 
as  to  the  course  of  the  Tyropoeon  and  the  position  of  Abra  and 
Bezetha,  were  not  novel,  and  did  not  rest  merely  upon  my  own 
authority.  The  writers,  who  during  so  many  centuries  have 
given  the  same  interpretation  of  Josephus,  were  among  th6 
ablest  scholars  of  their  times  ;  nor  Lave  they  perhaps  been 
surpassed  in  discernment,  learning,  and  good  sense,  by  those  who 
have  become  their  successors  at  the  present  day. 

Amid  the  many  diversities  of  opinion  which  have  of  late 
been  advanced,  it  is  gratifying  to  find  a  few  points  yet  unassailed, 
and  which  in  general  are  still  admitted  by  most  writers.  Such 
especially  are  the  four  following  : 

1,  That  Zion  was  the  southwestern  hiU  of  the  city ;  and 
still  terminates  towards  the  north,  as  of  old,  in  a  steep  decHvity 
adjacent  to  the  street  leading  down  from  the  YS.fe  gate." 

3.  That  Moriah,  the  site  of  the  Jewish  temple,  was  the  place 
now  occupied  by  the  Haram  or  grand  mosk,  on  the  east  and 
northeast  of  Zion.* 

3.  That  the  ancient  tower  just  south  of  the  Yafe  gate  is  the 
Hippicus  of  Josephus ;  from  which  the  first  ancient  wall  ran 
eastward  along  the  northern  brow  of  Zion  to  the  temple  enclo- 
sure.' 

4,  That  the  ancient  remains  connected  with  the  present 
Damascus  gate,  are  those  of  an  ancient  gate  upon  that  spot, 
belonging  to  the  second  wall  of  Josephus.' 

The  importance  of  the  points  thus  generally  admitted,  will 
be  seen  as  we  advance. 

In  now  turning  to  the  consideration  of  particular  localities, 
I  may  be  permitted  to  express  the  hope,  that  the  reader  will  not 
expect  me  to  examine  every  view  which  may  differ  from  my  own, 
nor  even  to  notice  every  objection  which  foregone  hypothesis  or 
controversial  skill  may  see  fit  to  propose.  It  is  an  old  maxim, 
that  "  the  best  way  to  preach  down  error,  is  to  preaoh  the  truth," 
JiruBalem,  Paris  1747;  reprinted  in  the  368,  E3.  1, — Schnlti  p.  S9,  comp.  p.  28. 
Appendii  to  Cliateaabriand's  Itin^rSire  ;    — Kmfft  pp.  3,  4, 

■ee  p.  831 ;  "  La  seconde  collme  [Aorft]  '  Holj  City  L  p.  1*. — ScbviJtz  p.  29. — 
i  filevoit  an  cord  de  Sion,  TuiBant  face  par     Kraffl  pp.  i,  S. 

Bon  cotA  oriental  itu  mont  Moria," — See  '  Holy  City  II.  p.  H  sq.  Tlie  auflior 
also  the  Plan  of  Jerasalom  on  D'Anville's  prefers  another  t^wer  within  the  citadel. — 
Map  of  Palestine;  in  which  Atra  and  Be-  Sohultz  p,  57,  Krafft  pp.  13,  14.— Mr 
letba  are  rightly  laid  down.  Ferguson  finds  Hippicna  in  the  Kflst  al-Ji- 

'  Rosenm.  BihL  Geogr.  11.  il  p.  210  »q,     lUd ;  pp.  36,  87, 
—See  also  Raumer'a  Palastiiia,  Ed.  3,  p,        '  Holy  City  II.  p.  85.     Schnlti  p-  60— 
812  sq.  KtaSl  retern  the  gats  rather  to  the  third 

'  Holy  City,  I.   SnppL  p.   21 ;  also  p.     wall ;  p,  42  eq. 
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If,  therefore,  I  shall  be  able  to  prCBent,  ■with  clearness  and 
breyity,  the  main  arguments  in  support  of  the  views  adopted  by 
the  scholars  of  former  centuries  as  well  as  by  myself,  I  venture 
to  hope  that  these  will  commend  themselves  to  the  judgment  of 
the  reader ;  and  that  I  may  be  excused  from  drawing  other 
matters  into  discussion. 


I.  THE    TTB0P<BO[J   AHD    AERA. 

As  we  are  dependent  on  Josephua  for  all  our  knowledge 
respecting  these  two  features  of  the  ancient  city,  I  insert  here 
his  description.' 

"  The  city  waa  fortified  by  three  walls,  wherever  it  waa  not  encircled  by 
impassable  valleys ;  for  in  that  part  there  was  but  one  wall.  !t  was  boilt, 
one  part  facing  another,  upon  two  hills,  separated  by  a  valley  between ;  at 
which,  one  upon  another,  the  houses  ended.  Of  tieae  hiUs,  the  one  having 
the  Upper  City  was  ranch  the  higher,  and  was  strdghter  in  its  extent.  *  •  • 
The  other  hill,  called  Akra,  and  sastaining  the  Lower  City,  was  gibbons. 
Overiigainat  this  waa  a  third  hili,  by  nature  lower  than  Akra,  and  formerly 
separated  by  another  broad  valley.  Bnt  afterwards,  in  the  times  when  the 
Maccabees  roled,  they  threw  earth  into  this  valley,  desiring  to  connect  the 
city  with  the  temple ;  and  working  down  the  height  of  Akra,  they  made  it  low- 
•  er,  80  that  the  temple  might  appear  above  it,  Thevalley  called  the  Tyropwon, 
which  we  have  said  separated  the  hill  of  the  npper  city  and  the  lower  hill, 
extends  down  quite  to  Siloam.  *  •  *  But  from  without,  the  two  hills  of  the 
city  were_ encompassed  by  deep  valleys;  and  because  of  the  steep  declivities 
on  both  sides,  there  was  nowhere  any  approach." 

From  this  passage  of  the  Jewish  historian  the  foUowing 
inferences  are  definite  and  necessary  : 

First.  That  a  valley  or  ravine  (^^dparf^),  and  only  one,  the 
Tyropceon,  separated  the  hill  Akra,  with  the  lower  city,  from 
Zion. 

Second.  That  Akra  waa  gibbous  in  form  ;  and  was  (utuated 
between  the  Tyropceon  and  another  br^d  valley. 

When  the  traveller  first  enters  Jerusalem,  with  the  description 
of  Josephua  before  his  mind  ;  and  sees  the  moat  marked  valley 
of  the  city  to  be  that  extending  southwards  from  the  Dama^uB 

'  Joa  B.  J.  6.  i.  I ;  Tpiai  ti  ix"?"*"^"!     f  l^h'  "aSf  oti  ol  'Airo^iBj'aroi  xp^yaaf 

fipayiiv  iKVKKoirii  •  rairp  Tip  th  ^v  Jn-  ^i  Paukifitytt  t#  hpf  Hiv  jriMr,  wd  rit 

plffoXo!.     AJt))  /lir  iwip  Sin  fjipwr  irrt-  "Anpas  KOfrtpiaaintrai  ri  H^os  iratiiiray 

*p6(rurgt  ficTwro,  It4irp  tjiipayyi  tqiftritii-  x^'f^^'P"''  ^'  iwiptlialinnr»  nol  i-mlnft 

ytHi,  (it  tiv  iirii\X7)Kiii  KiiWAijyoj'  a/  oi«(oi.  ri  Itpiv.     ^  ji  rSr  TupoiroiSi'  irpoonye- 

Tur  ii  \i^»v  i  jiiv,  Ti)v  lam  rriKai  fx^v,  pfvoiitpi)  ifidpay^,  V  (^tt/xtv  -rin  re  T^t  ira 

iifTj^Jr^pai  To\X$  Kol  ri  pSiKas  Ibirfpos  ri\fas  kh)  rip  xirai  \6if(iv  Suurrtk>^ir, 

^r  ■  •  •  irtpos  «  i  (cbAoV*™!  'Axpa,  koI  KoSrfiKti  p-ixpi  2iJiKii>t.  ■  *   (^aSiiv  ti  of 

riiy  Kiru  Ttihiv i'pt<rrit,i^^lKujftos.    Tai-  r^t   ■Ki\tuis  Sio  tJ^m  PaScla^s   ^ifay^i 

TIKI  iJ  hyrtxpb  Tfitjo!  V  A^^ei,  rartiviTt-  npiflxorro,  itol  Ssi  Toti  i«iVT4fadti-  npij- 

pit  rt  liO&ti  Tflj    AKpoi,  nol  xAoTtif  $J-  /lyob!  rpoinrhv  oMa/iitSfc  ijv. 
payfi  tutpydittvas  S\Ap  updripoy   aJ»ir 
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gate  to  Siloam  ;  he  is  naturally  led,  at  tlie  first  glance,  to  inquire, 
■whether  this  valley  is  not  the  Tyropoeon.  Such  was  my  own 
experience  ;  and  has  doubtless  been  that  of  very  many  others. 
But  when  one  comes  to  look  for  the  hills  on  each  side  of  the 
Tyropceon  ;  and  finds  the  northern  side  of  Zlon  terminating  at 
the  street  leading  down  from  the  YSfa  gate  ;  and  perceives 
further,  that  the  position  thus  aesumed  for  the  Tyropceon  would 
require  Akra  to  he  on  the  north  of  the  temple,  and  would  separate 
it  from  Zion,  not  by  a  single  valley  only,  but  by  two  large  de- 
pressions with  a  rocky  ridge  between  ;  he  is  at  once  driven  to 
the  conclusion,  that  all  this  is  irreconcilable  ■with  the  description 
of  Josephus,  and  that  the  beginning  of  the  Tyropoeon  must  be 
sought  near  the  YiSfa  gate  ;  in  which  case  the  rocky  ridge 
between  the  two  depressions  becomes  Akra.  And  this  is  just  the 
view,  which  has  been  current  for  centuries,  and  has  been  contro- 
verted in  fevour  of  the  other,  for  the  first  time,  I  believe, 
within  these  last  few  years. 

The  Yafa  gate,  as  ■we  have  already  seen,'  stands  in  a 
depressed  spot  between  the  citadel  and  the  hill  on  the  north. 
The  street  leading  down  from  it  occupies,  along  the  foot  of  Zion, 
the  lowest  line  of  depression  between  Zion  and  the  ridge  of  the. 
Sepulchre.  Judging  from  the  nature  of  the  ground,  there  was 
probably  here,  at  first,  a  narrow  ravine  immediately  under  the 
steep  northern  side  of  Zion  ;  serving  as  a  drain  for  the  waters 
falling  on  the  adjacent  part  of  Zion,  and  also  for  those  on  the 
southern  declivity  of  the  ridge  in  the  north.  In  process  of  time 
this  ravine  has  become  gradually  and  almost  wholly  filled  up. 
It  was  so  already  in  the  days  of  Broeardus,  as  we  have  seen 
above ;  though  there  remained  traces  of  its  foi-mer  concavity.' 
That  the  ground  here  was  once  much  lower,  is  demonstrated  by 
the  recovered  chapel  of  St.  John  already  described  ;  the  floor  of 
which  ia  some  twenty-five  feet  below  the  level  of  the  adjacent 
street ; '  as  also  by  the  elcavations  for  laying  the  foundations  of 
the  large  new  building  over^ainst  Hippicus  on  the  north,  which 
■were  made  to  a  depth  of  thirty  or  forty  feet  through  rubbish.' 
There  is  therefore  certainly  nothing  impossible  nor  improbable 
to  be  encountered,  in  assuming  this  as  the  general  line  of  the 
-  Tyropteon  ;  while  this,  and  this  alone,  accords  with  the  descrip- 
tion of  Josephus.' 

So  soon  as  the  place  of  the  Tyropceon  is  determined,  that  of 
Akra  is  also  fixed.     It  is  the  end  of  the  broad  swell  of  ground 

'  See  above,  p.  198.  *  Those  who  maite  the  Tjroposon  begin 

'  S««  shove,  p,  206.  at  the  Damascus  gate,  deny  of  ooutm  the 

'  See  above,  pp.  18*,  18S.  eiistence   of  any  valley  here ;   «■  denial 

•  S«e  Mr  Whiting's  letter  b  Note  IV,  which  no  man  everlhonght  of  until  within 

end  of  the  volume.    Gadav  in  Zeitschr.  der  the  kst  fineon  years ;  see  Holy  Ci^  II.  p. 

morg.  Ges.  IIL  p.  43.  29  sq.    Schultz  pp.  28,  64.    KraQl  p.  i. 
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on  the  northwest  of  the  city,  which  extends  down  into  the  city  as  a 
rocky  ridge,  terminating  in  a  rather  broad  point  overagainat  the 
place  of  the  aacient  temple.  It  is  accurately  described  as  "  curved 
on  both  sides,  or  gibbous,"  like  the  end  of  the  gibbous  moon  ;' 
falling  off  steeply  towards  the  north  into  the  valley  and  basin 
around  the  Damascus  gate ;  and  on  the  south,  more  gradually 
towards  Zion.^  It  is  situated  therefore  between  two  valleys,  the 
Tyropoeon  which  divides  it  from  Zion,  and  the  deeper  one 
coming  from  the  Damascus  gate,  which  separates  it  from  Moriah. 
Here  then,  in  like  manner,  and  here  alone,  we  find  an  Akra  cor- 
responding to  the  description  of  Josephus. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  so  long  as  the  northern  side  of 
Zion  remains  undisturbed,  the  place  of  the  Tyropteon  and  of 
Akra  can  only  be  adjacent  to  it  on  the  north. 

When  the  historian  speaks  of  the  Maccabees,  as  "throwing 
earth  into  the  [lower]  valley,  desiring  to  connect  the  city  with  the 
.temple,"  this  may  signify  one  of  two  things,  viz.  either  that  by 
filling  in  earth  they  raised  the  general  level  of  the  valley ;  or 
that  they  built  a  mound  or  causeway  across  it.  The  former,  as 
we  shall  see,  is  the  more  probable  meaning.' 

The  same  general  result  follows  also  from  another  passage  of 
Josephus,  where  he  is  describing  the  gates  on  the  different  sides 
of  the  temple  enclosure.     It  is  as  follows : ' 

"  In  the  western  parfa  of  the  encloanre  stood  fonr  gates ;  one  leading  over 
to  the  royal  palace,  the  valley  between  being  intercepted  to  form  a  pasaa^ ; 
two  leading  to  the  suhnrb  ;  and  the  remaining  one  into  the  other  city,  being 
distinguished  by  many  steps  down  into  the  valley,  and  from  this  up  again 
«pon  the  ascent ;  for  the  city  lay  over  against  the  temple  in  the  manner  of  a 
theatre,  being  encompassed  by  a  deep  valley  on  al!  its  southern  quarter," 

The  mention  here  of  'steps'  down  into  the  valley,  shows  con- 
clusively that  this  gate  was  the  one  next  north  of  that  leading  to 
Zion  ;  for  here  if  any  where  the  valley  was  still  deep,  as  it  is  at 
the  present  day.  Further  north  it  was  less  deep  by  nature,  and 
had  moreover  been  filled  in  by  the  Maccabees.'  The  two  more 
northern  gates  needed  therefore  no  descent  by  steps,  just  as  there 
is  none  at  the  present  day.    They  led,  probably,  by  a  street  along 

'  Gr.  i/tiptiivproi.     See  in  Vol  I.  p.  278,  tSi  tr  fiiarp  ^ipay^s  th  Bfolov  irtlKtiii,- 

[i.  no.]  Reland  Pai.  p.  S5B.  fitims-  al  S^  Sva  th  rhvfodffttwy  17  Aoi- 

'  For  the  general  dascBOt  of  the  atreets  irft  Bi  tts  t^v  H^w  ■'6\iv,  Padfum  iroAAaTt 

in  this  part  towards  the  sonlh,  see  above,  xira/  re  th  tSJc  pipayya  SisiAijjk/iAti,  koI 

.  pp.  166,  190,  196,     FortiieridgeolAkrn,  Sir*  Tit<iT„t  lint  iri\tr  M  tV  iipi<r$aaiy, 

flee  p.  169.  iKTHtpft  yip  i)  vi\is  (xaro  roS  hpoS.  Sia- 

'  The  historian  nowhere  intJmaMs,  eTen  TpOfiJIji  oiaa,  Tifpnxoniyii  ffaStiif  ipipaYtt 

by  a  word,  that  the  valley  was  so  fiEed  np  Ka-rk  rav  -ri  viTifai  KAlfio. 
as  to  be  oblitccatod,  and  the  two  hills  made        '  Sea  just  above.    It  wonM  seem,  ftom 

one;  see  Holy  Citj- U.  p.  27.  this   descent    and    ascent  hy  steps,  that 

•  Jos,Antl,16,ll,6!  ^t-SiTOHjoirfp/ou  at  this  time,  long  after  tbe   Maccabees, 

Ittpftn-nd  iTfpiprJXeu  iriAoi  r^aaapcs  iipi-  there  was  no  mound  leading  from  the  tem- 

BTOOWi'  ■  })  i^tt  fls  t4  fl(nr(\no  riirovira,  pie  to  the  lower  City. 

Vol.  llL-18* 
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or  near  the  valley,  to  the  ancient  gate  now  known  ae  that  of 
Damascus  ;  and  bo  conducted  to  the  suburb  beyond,  or  also  to 
Bezetha  on  the  right.  The  gate  with  many  steps  led  to  "the 
other  city  ; "  which,  as  thus  mentioned  after  the  royal  palace  on 
Zion,  can  only  be  the  lower  city  or  Akra.  Here  then  we  have 
direct  testimony  by  the  Jewish  historian,  that  Akra  formed 
part  of  the  general  acclivity  on  the  west  of  Moriab  ;  and  the 
whole  city,  upper  and  lower,  Zion  and  Akra,  rose  like  an  amphi- 
theatre overagainst  the  temple  ;  and  was  terminated  on  the 
south  by  the  deep  valley  of  the  sons  of  Hinnom.  It  is  easy  to 
see,  that  this  description  is  in  no  way  applicable  to  any  part  of 
the  city,  except  to  Zion  and  the  adjacent  tract  and  ridge  on  the 
north. 

The  main  objection,  and  perhaps  the  only  one,  which  can  be 
taken  to  the  preceding  interpretation  and  application  of  the  lan- 
guage of  Josephus,  arises  from  an  expression  at  the  close  of  the 
passage  first  above  quoted,  viz.  that  "from  without,  the  two  hills, 
of  the  city  were  encompassed  by  deep  valleys,"  This  expression 
I  have  formerly  referred  to,  in  the  following  manner  : '  "If  the 
historian  here  means  the  two  particular  hiUs  of  Zion  and  Atra, 
(as  the  insertion  of  the  Greek  article  might  seem  to  imply,)  the 
language  is  not  literally  exact ;  but  if,  as  is  more  probable,  this 
is  a  mere  form  of  expression  intended  to  embrace  the  whole  city, 
then  it  presents  no  difficulty,"  That  this  is  the  true  view,  and 
that  "the  two  hills"  are  here  put  by  synecdoche  for  the  whole  city, 
I  am  the  more  persuaded  ;  because  in  the  very  beginning  of  the 
same  passage,  the  one  hill,  Zion,  stands  in  like  manner  for  the 
whole  city,  which  is  there  said  to  be  "  fortified  by  three  walls, 
wherever  it  was  not  encireled  by  impassable  valleys."  But  Zion 
only  was  ever  thus  fortified  ;  the  lower  city  had  but  two  walls. 
So  too  at  the  end  of  the  same  passage  the  historian  adds,  that 
"  because  of  the  steep  declivities  on  both  sides,  there  was  nowhere 
any  approach."  Ilero  again  it  is  the  city  as  a  whole,  to  which 
there, is  no  approach  ;  not  the  two  particular  hills.  To  the  same 
effect  is  still  another  passage,  where  Josephus  relates,  that  "a 
broad  and  deep  vaUcy  encompasses  the  city,  comprehending  with- 
in it  the  temple,  which  was  very  strongly  fortified  with  a  wall 
of  stone."  *  The  city  as  a  whole  is  here  said  to  be  thus  encom- 
passed ;  although,  in  point  of  fact,  there  is  no  vaUey  on  the 
whole  northern  and  northwestern  quarter. — The  historian  was  ■ 
probably  led  to  speak  in  this  way  of  "  the  two  hills,"  because  he 
had  just  before  described  them,  and  had  expressly  said,  that  thk 
OiTt  was  built  upon  two  hiUs. 

.  '  Se«  Vol.  T.  p.  281.  [i.  414.}  iraKa^0iymm  rh  Upii,  Aidfry  rtpifiiKf 

'  Jm.  Antt  14.  4.  1 ;  fftpi^pxT"  T^p     KOfntpus  int™  rmixuriiiKay. 
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But  the  difficulty,  if  there  be  one,  is  not  removed,  hy  as- 
signing to  Akra  any  other  possible  poaition.  If  the  hill  eaat  of 
the  Damaseua  gate  be  taken,  that  hill  too  does  not  extend  to  the 
valley  of  Jehoshaphat ;  but  there  intervenes  the  rocky  ridge 
upon  and  along  which  the  eastern  wall  is  built ;  while  on  the 
northern  quarter  there  is  no  valley  at  all.  In  this  and  every 
other  possible  case,  therefore,  the  same  synecdoche  has  to  be 
resorted  to.  Hence  it  is  better,  and  more  in  accordance  with 
all  right  principles  of  interpretation,  to  let  the  clear  and  explicit 
declarations  of  the  historian  have  their  fuU  force,  rather  than  to 
seek  to  modify  them  by  what  is  in  itself  doubtful,  or  at  any  rate 
includes  a  like  figure  of  speech,' 


II.     BEZBTHA. 

The  position  of  the  hill  Bezetha  is  described  in  two  passages 
of  Josephua.     The  first  and  longest  is  as  follows  : ' 

"This  [third  wall]  Agrippa  put  aronnd  the  new-built  eity,  which  was 
quite  naked.  For  the  city,  orerflowing  with  the  mnltitude,  had  by  little  and 
little  crept  beyond  the  walla ;  and  noiting  with  itself  the  parts  on  tha  north 
of  the  tflmple  at  the  bil!,  had  advanced  not  a  little ;  so  that  a  fourth  hill, 
called  Bezetha,  was  now  dwelt  around,  lying  overgaiast  Antonia,  and  sepa- 
rated from  it  by  a  deep  fosse.  For  a  trencn  had  here  been  cut  throngli  on  pur- 
pose ;  lest  the  fonndationg  of  Antonia,  being  joined  to  this  hill,  shonld  be 
easily  accessible  and  less  lofty.  And  thus  the  depth  of  the  trench  added  very 
mocb  to  the  height  of  the  towers.  This  new-built  part  is  called  in  our  lan- 
guage Bezetha  ;  whicb  being  interpreted  in  the  Greek  tongue  woold  be  Caeno- 
polu,  New  City."  * 

The  second  passage  makes  reference  to  the  first,  and  is  as 
follows  : ' 

"  The  hill  Bezetha  was  separated,  as  I  said,  from  Antonia ;  and,  being  tha 
highest  of  all,  it  was  bnilt  up  adjoioiog  to  a  part  of  the  new  city,  and  alone 
overshadowed  the  temple  on  the  north. 

From  these  two  passages  the  following  seem  to  be  necessary 
inferences,  viz, 

.  '  I  hsTe  dwelt  the  longer  on  this  pointy  ai,  iiroTE/ijiiififfoi  Si  if<ryii!i.ri  $aSt7-  Sit- 

becaose   Rittcr  has   made   it   promioant;  Ta<fp«13Tj  -/clp   ^irtTijSfi,  as  fii)  t#  Xrf$»^ 

takiog  np  only  tha  begioning  and  eod  of  vmirrarrrs  0/  a*^^\ioi  T^i  'ArTUflat,  ti- 

the  pftMSge  first  above   iiuoted,  and  omi(^  xpiioiTol  rt  eTct,  koI  ^ttoi'  5iffl|Aoi.     Sii  Sij 

ting  all  notice  of  the  interyening  definite  xal  r\u<nov  Bif/oi  to!s  ripyois  !rp(W(J£Brn. 

•  BpeoificationB.     Erdk.  XVI.  i.  p.  407.  ri  BiAor  t^i  rifpov.     IxKliSn,  Et  ftri^*- 

Jos.  B.J.  6.  4.  2:  toCto  tJ  irpoo-KTi-  plais  fltfe&a  Ti  ytiKrurrov  fi/jMs,  t  lu- 

^r  vara  yviiiHl  ■  rkiibii  -yi,.  iTftpxiancn,,  ■yan-tir  irriAii. 

Koi-i  inKfAr  ;£(TpB.  r&y  «tpi3dXo.r,   Ka!  "  Joa.  B.  J.  6.  B.  8 :  ^  fl(f»Si  3!  Aif^t 

ToC  ItpaS  ri  rpoadpiTia  *pi,  t^  \6ipv  ot,u-  Si^prjTtt  /iJv,  it  t.p-,,r^  iiri  t^j  'ArTniyl-a  ■ 

wa>d(evrts.  In'  abx  i\lyav  rpo!i^»t,t,  iial  niinav  Si  ^\h-triit  &f  fi.ipti  rUt  naniit 

TtTopro*  irfpiotKnivrai  Adf  oc,  U  KBAriToi  ii6\fas  irpoff^icioTO,  xal  ii6yiii  T#  llpf  ItBT* 

B(ft»d,  Hilixiyo!  fiir  iyriKpb  1^1  'A)-r«vt-  fl^WTw  irumirti. 
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First.  That  Bezetha  was  a  high  hill  on  the  northern  quar- 
ter of  Antonia  and  the  temple.  It  alone  overshadowed  the 
temple  on  the  north. 

/Second,  That  being  separated  from  Antonia  by  a  deep  artifi- 
cial trench,  it  could  only  have  been  a  hill  immediately  adjacent. 

These  characteristics  are  found,  and  found  only,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  elevated  hill  lying  east  of  the  Damascus  gate,  and 
northerly  from  the  northwest  comer  of  the  Haram  area  ;  where 
of  old  stood  the  main  fortress  of  Antonia.'  Hence  this  hill  has 
always  been  regarded  as  the  Bezetha  of  Josephus,  from  the  first 
notice  we  have  of  it  down  to  the  present  time  ;  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  or  two  quite  recent  writers." 

The  historian  describes  the  hill  Bezetha  as  "  the  highest  of 
all."  But  he  cannot  here  mean  all  the  four  bills  of  the  city  ;  for 
of  the  four,  Zion  is  the  highest.  He  had  just  spoken  of  the 
t«mple  as  the  fortress  of  the  city  (exclusive  of  Zion),  and  of 
Antonia  as  the  fortress  of  the  temple  ;  and  he  then  goes  on  to 
speat  of  Bezetha  as  being  the  highest  of  all  these,  viz.  the  lower 
city,  Moriah,  and  perhaps  the  rock  of  Antonia.  Even  with  this 
restriction,  this  mention  of  Bezetha  as  the  highest  lull  limits  it 
conclusively  to  the  hill  above  described.' 


m.    THE   GATE   GENNATH. 

Josephus  mentions  the  gate  Qennath  only  once  by  this 
name  ;  and  this,  where  he  is  describing  tl^e  beginning  and  course 
of  the  three  waUs,  which  encompassed  the  city  on  the  north.' 
The  first  or  innermost  of  these  walls  began  at  the  tower  Hippi- 
cus  and  ran  eastward  along  the  northern  brow  of  Zion  to  the 
Xystus,  and  so  to  the  western  side  of  the  temple  enclosure. 
"  The  second  wail  had  its  beginning  from  the  gate  called  Gen- 
nath,  belonging  to  the  first  wall ;  and  encircling  only  the  tract 
on  the  north,  it  extended  quite  to  Antonia."*  The  third  wall 
began  also  at  Hippicus  ;  and  running  north  to  the  tower  Psephi- 

'  Jos.  B.  J.  5,  6.  S.  the  new  city,  or  at  leaat  the  latter  as  con- 

'  Holy  Ci^  IL  p.  62. — It  ia  eingnlar,  neeted  with  the  former;  B.  J.   2.  16,  B. 

thftt  RJttflT,  in  Mb  acconnt  of  the  topogra-  ib.  2.  19.  4.    Bat  more  commonly  he  gives 

phy  of  Jemsalem,   nowhere   makea    the  to  the  now  city  its  dieUnctive  ^ipellattOD ; 

Bligbteet  reference  toBezetbaortoitspoai-  as  ij  kbo^J  WAis,  B.  J.  B,  5.  8.  ib  6  8.1; 

tion ;  Ecdk.  XVL  i.  pp.  406-il6.  or  Kni.^»o\ii,  ib.  3.  19.  4.     Also  i  iai7U- 

'  Id  the  first  passage  cited  above,  Joao-  T^p»  KmriwaMs,  ib.  6.  12.  2. 

phns  calls  tUs  fourth  bill  BetetKa,  and  ex-  '  Jos.  B.  J.  fi.  4.  2. 

plaina  the  word  as  meaning  the  Neui  -City.  '  Ibid.     Ti  81  Stlripov  rijv  niy  ifxh' 

In  the  second  passage  he  distinguishes  be-  irh  irifXijt  fixty,  V  r«wii  /j(d\ow,  toS 

tween  the  two,  and  speake  of  the  kill  Be-  x-p^au  rifxaui  oSrw,  HvitXoifurw  U  ri 

letba  as  jobiBd  to  a  part  of  tha  New  City.  irprxrJpicTKic  K\iiut  /limy  4nf«  itixP'  ^* 

He  elsewhere  twice  uses  the  name  Beielka  'Arrttylat. 
apparently  as  including  both  the  bill  and 
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noa,  thence  swept  around  overagainst  the  tomb  of  Helena,  and 
BO  to  the  brow  of  the  Kidron  valley. 

The  name  GennatJi  signifies  a  garden  y'  and  implies  here  a 
gate  leading  out  to  a  garden  or  gardens  ;  equivaleot  to  Garden 
gate.*  Not  improbably  there  were  gardens  of  old  in  the  upper 
portion  of  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  towards  the  Birket  el-Manulla  ; 
where  to  this  day  the  shady  olive  trees  afford  a  place  of  recreation 
for  the  females  of  Jerusalem.'  At  any  rate,  the  gate  Gennatt 
led  out  of  Zion  to  the  country  ;  and  not  into  the  lower  city,* 

The  position  of  this  gate  and  the  beginning  of  the  second 
wall,  have  for  centuries  been  regarded  as  near  to  Hippicus  ;  and 
this  view  I  have  followed  in  my  former  volumes.  '*  It  must 
have  been  on  the  east  of  Hippicus,  for  the  third  wall  began  at 
that  tower.  It  could  not  however  have  been  far  distant ; 
because  that  part  of  Zion  was  then  high  and  steep."'  But  by 
the  hypothesis  of  recent  years,  the  gate  Gfennath  has  been 
removed  indefinitely  towards  the  east ;  and  the  second  wafl 
made  to  begin  overagainst  the  southern  end  of  the  western  bazar, 
more  than  lorty  rods  east  of  Hippicus.  1  have  already  referred 
to  the  very  legendary  and  trivial  character  of  the  fragments  of  a 
supposed  gateway,  which  it  ^  thus  sought  to  identify  with  the 
gate  Grennath  ;  and  also  to  the  inconsistency  involved  in  the 
very  hypothesis.' 

That  the  earlier  view,  which  fixes  the  position  of  GJennath 
near  to  Hippicus,  is  the  only  correct  one,  will  appear,  I  think, 
from  the  following  considerattons. 

I.  The  natural  place  for  a  gate  in  the  first  wall  leading  out 
from  Ziou  into  the  country,  is  near  to  Hippicus,  not  far  south  or 
southeast  from  the  present  Yiifa  gate.  Here  the  descent  irom 
Kion  is,  and  must  always  have  been,  comparatively  small  and 
gradual.  Further  east,  the  steepness  and  apparent  elevation  of 
this  northern  declivity  of  Zion  increase  at  every  step ;  and  in 
this  part,  in  ancient  times,  stood  the  towere  of  Phasafelis  and 
Mariamne,  built  in  the  first  wall  and  connected  with  the  royal 
palace.     Josephua  speaks  of  Zion   in  this  part  as  high  ;  and 

'  Qr.  TtvA'i,  Heb.  n!»,   n|^,  Aram.        '  Snoh  a  garden  cannot  well  hare  bean 

ttnJB.— Anmstance  of  the  fraqoent  in-  f^'^^°  *«  """^  '^^"'f.  ^i""  "^  '^'> 

''■  f  ,r    a.  .  V      -.  lower  city.      The   popoliition    was    too 

r"^       r  »T^    "'f-.P*  omwdod;  andthoan^ogy  of  tbe   king's 

(p._2S),  a,from  "distmpudied"  m^u-  g^dena  below  Kiloam  isagdnat  it.         ^ 

Bcnpfa,  thB   readings   yuia    and    yvxAiy,  **  ,   „  „    .„     .     ^  .,** .       .        ,,^, 

whieb   he    then    oonneJta    otymol<4ically  „      Comp.  Gadow  m  Zaitachr.  d.morgonL 

with  O-Mtk  and  Golmiha ,-  iid  rfSira  to  ''^'-  "^-  P"  **' 

HaTOrcamp's  Josephua,    Tom.    D,  VaritB         '  S"  **»  Holy  City  H.  p.   17.     Sohnltz 

kctt.  &d  librum  de  B.  J.  p.  39.     But  on  P-  ^^■ 

turning  to  the    place,    the    readings    are         '  See  Vol.  I.  p.  312  and  n.  7.  [L  461, 

found  to  he  yirrAh  and  ftna^y,  the  ayl-  462.  n.] 
lable^i*  being  written  with  thensualcoo-        '  Sse  aboye,  pp.  130,  300. 
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mentions  the  oM  or  first  wall  along  its  brow,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  towers  and  palace,  ae  rising  still  thirty  cubits  above  the  HU.' 
To  assume  therefore  a  gateway,  leading  out  of  Zion  into  the 
country,  at  any  point  not  near  to  Hippicus,  would  be  against 
probability. 

II.  Josephus  relates,  that  "  the  city  was  fortified  by  three 
walls,  wherever  it  was  not  encircled  by  impaBsable  valleys ; "  * 
that  is  to  say,  upon  its  whole  northern  quarter.  But  if  the  gate 
Gennath,  at  which  the  second  wall  began,  was  not  near  to  Hip- 
picus ;  and,  especially,  if  it  was  so  far  distant  as  to  be  opposite 
the  western  bazar  ;  then  all  that  tract  of  the  upper  city  from 
Hippicus  to  the  said  gate,  was  fortified  only  by  a  single  wall 
before  the  time  of  Agrippa  ;  and  by  only  two  walls  (instead  of 
three)  at  the  time  of  which  Josephus  was  writing.  The  tract 
thus  unprotected  extended  for  more  than  seven  hundred  feet,  or 
nearly  forty-five  rods  ;  amounting  to  more  than  one  half  of  the 
entire  northern  side  of  Zion,  and  to  nearly  one  half  of  the  whole 
length  of  the  first  wall. 

That  all  this,  however,  was  not  so,  and  that  Zion  was 
actually  protected  on  the  north  by  three  walls,  appears  further 
from  the  fact,  that  in  every  siege  of  Jerusalem  reported  by 
Josephus,  (the  approaches  being  always  and  necessarily  made 
on  the  north  or  northwest,)  no  attack  or  approach  is  ever  de- 
scribed as  made  against  the  upper  city  of  Zion,  until  after 
the  besiegers  had  already  broken  through  the  second  wall,  and 
had  thus  got  possession  of  the  lower  city.  But  if  the  sec- 
ond wall  began  near  the  bazars,  then  more  than  one  half  of 
the  northern  brow  of  Zion  was  not  protected  by  it  at  all ;  and 
the  possession  of  the  lower  city  was  not  necessary  in  order  to 
make  approaches  against  the  upper ;  and  that,  too,  at  the  most 
accessible  point, — the  very  point,  indeed,  near  to  Hippicus, 
where  Titus  actually  made  Ins  assault  after  he  had  taken  the 
second  wall.'  The  historian  narrates  three  such  sieges  of  Jera- 
ealem,  viz.  by  Herod,  Cestius,  and  Titus.' 

Herod  reduced  the  city  about  the  year  37  B.  C,  nearly  eighty 
years  before  the  third  or  Agrippa's  wall  was  built.^  The  outer 
(afterwards  the  middle)  wall  was  taken  by  him  with  great  diffi- 
culty after  forty  days  ;  the  next,  or  exterior  wall  of  the  temple 
area,  after  fifteen  days  more.  In  the  words  of  Josephus,  "the 
exterior  temple  and  the  lower  city  being  thus  captured,  the  Jews 
fled  together  into  the  inner  temple  and  the  upper  city,'"  These 
were  afterwards  taken  by  assault. 

*  Ju».  Antt.  14.  16.  2;  eomr.  B.  J- 1- 
18.2. 
_ .       .  .  ■  Ibid.  jlpij)i/™ii  Et  ToS  l^ai^y  lipoi  i"^ 

*  Pompey  laid  siege  only  to  the  temple,     rflt  Kittt  tSKtm,  «li  ih  (imdtr  lifir  "ol 
the  real  of  the  cilj  having  been  opened  to    tV  iva  ir6Mr  'lorfoioi  tvyifuyo'- 
him  i  B.  J.  1.  T.  2.    Antt.  14.  i.  2. 
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OeatiuB  marched  (^inBt  Jerusalem  about  A.  D.  46,  some 
years  after  the  completion  of  Agrippa's  -wall.'  He  entered  the 
gates  of  the  new  city  with  his  army,  and  apparently  those  of 
the  lower  city  also,  without  opposition ;  the  insurgents  yielding 
the  external  parts  of  the  city,  and  withdrawing  themselves  into 
the  inner  city  and  the  temple.'  Cestius  set  fire  to  Bezetha  and 
the  new  city,  as  also  to  the  timber  market ;  and  then,  "  coming 
to  the  upper  city,  he  took  a  position  overagainst  the  royal  palace  ; 
and  had  he  been  willing  in  that  very  hour  to  have  forced  his  way 
within  the  walls,  he  might  have  taken  the  [upper]  city  at  once, 
and  have  put  an  end  to  the  war."  Instead  of  this  he  hesitated; 
and,  after  an  unsuccessful  attack,  turned  aside  to  assault  the 
northern  quarter  of  the  temple.  Here  the  soldiers  formed  with 
their  shields  a  testudo  ;  under  cover  of  which  they  undermined 
the  wall,  and  came  near  to  set  fire  to  one  of  the  temple  gates. 
This  circumstance  Ukewise  shows,  that  the  Romans  were  in  full 
possession  of  the  lower  city.' 

In  regard  to  the  siege  by  Titus,  the  details  are  more  full  and 
decisive,'  He  first  took  the  outer  wall ;  then  broke  through  the 
second  wall  into  the  lower  city  ;  was  driven  back,  but  speedily  re- 
gained his  footing  ;  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  "  he  laid  his  plans 
to  assault  the  third  wall ; "  =  that  is  to  say,  the  third  in  the  order 
of  attack,  being  the  inner  or  old  wall  on  Zion.  Having  now 
possession  of  the  lower  city,  he  divided  his  forces  against  Antonia 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  northwestern  part  of  Zion  on  the  other, 
overagainst  the  royal  palace.'  This  was  obviously  the  most 
feasible  point  of  attack  in  respect  to  the  ground,  notwithstanding 
the  great  strength  of  the  three  towers  Hippicus,  Phasaelis,  and 
Mariamne,  by  which  it  was  defended  ;  and  here  it  was  that  the 
Somans,  in  consequence  of  a  panic  among  the  Jewish  leaders, 
finally  made  their  way  by  a  breach  into  the  upper  city.' 

These  historical  facta  furnish  strong  and  almost  conclusive 
evidence,  that  the  second  wall  protected  the  whole  northern 
side  of  Zion  ;  and  consequently  the  gate  Gennath,  at  which  it 
began,  must  have  been  near  to  Hippicus. 

III.  The  same  result  is  brought  out  still  more  conclusively, 
by  coniparing  together  the  notices  of  the  monument  of  the  high 
priest  John,  which  Josephus  mentions  several  times,  in  his  nar- 

'  Joa.  B.  J,  2.  19.  4-7.  trese  Antonia,  it  was  at  any  rat*  made  in- 

'  lb.  §  4 :  >Ii  8)  Tify  iytmipar  Kol  ri  aucBseible  b;  the  deep  frwse,  now  tlie  Bir- 

Itphv  inx'ipovir,   Tha  placfs  of  refuge  here  if  ( leraU. 

specified  seem  to  bo  the  eama  as  in  tfas  '  Jos.  B.  J.  5.  7.  2.    ib.  6.  8.  1,  3. 

siege  by  Herod,  as  above.  '  lb,  5,  8.  2  nit.  Ty  rplrif  »fioir;8iXA«» 

'  That  the  northern  tcalt  of  the  temple  Iwtyiti. 

cannot  be  hare  intended  appears  ffom  the  *  lb.  6.  8.  1 :  itrri  *i  iipit  Sirir  «*f*ia 

fact,  that  there  were  do  gates  in  it ;  and  t^i  trjAtior  ivriirpvs  tSi  ^offiMitSi  aSAfli. 

because,  if  not  wholly  covered  by  the  for-  '  B.  J.  6.  8.  1,  4. 
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ration  of  the  assaults  made  by  Titus  upon  the  three  walle  suc- 


The  Roman  general  decided  to  make  his  attack  upon  the 
outer  wall  at  the  monument  of  the  high  priest  John;  '  "  because 
in  this  part  the  first  [outer]  fortification  was  lower,  and  the 
second  did  not  join  on,'  they  haying  neglected  to  build  up  the 
wall  in  those  parts,  where  the  new  city  was  not  thickly  inhabited  ; 
but  rather  there  was  an  easy  approach  to  the  third  [inner]  wall, 
through  which  he  thought  to  take  the  upper  city." 

After  Titus  had  taken  the  outer  wall,  and  thus  got  possession 
of  the  new  city ;  and  was  now  about  to  assault  the  second  wall ; 
Simon  and  his  party,  who  held  Zion  and  Akra,  "  took  for  their 
share  the  point  of  attack  at  the  monument  of  John,  and 
strengthened  the  fortifications  quite  to  the  gate  by  which  water 
was  brought  into  the  tower  HippicuB."'  This  passage  seems  to 
imply,  that  a  portion  of  the  second  line  of  fortification,  lying 
between  the  monument  of  John  and  the  tower  Hippicua,  waa  in 
a  state  of  neglect  or  dilapidation  ;  and  it  thus  throws  light  upon 
the  pf^sage  (quoted  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

Titus  took  the  second  wall,  and  was  driven  back  from  it. 
Again  he  got  possession  of  it ;  destroyed  the  northern  portion 
stationed  guards  in  the  towers  of  the  part  towards  the  south 
and  afterwards  planned  his  attack  upon  the  third  or  inner  wall. 
For  this  end  he  raised  embankments  at  the  monument  of  John, 
"  intending  here  to  get  possession  of  the  upper  city."^  In 
speaking  elsewhere  of  these  embankments,  Josephus  describes 
one  of  them  as  at  the  pool  Amygdalon,  now  the  pool  of  Hezekiah 
so  called  ;  and  another  as  being  thirty  cubits  distant  at  the 
monument  of  the  high  priest.'  And  again  he  testifies,  that  these 
works  were  in  the  western  quarter  of  the  upper  city,  overagainst 
the  royal  palace  ;  where  stood  also  the  three  towers  Hippicus, 
Phasaelis,  and  Mariamne,  connected  with  the  palace,' 

A  comparison  of  these  three  different  notices  of  the  monu- 
ment of  John,  brings  out  clearly  the  following  inferences ; 

First.  The  monument  itself  was  situated  between  the  outer 
and  second  wall,  in  the  new  city,  so  cafied.  It  was  near  enough 
to  the  two  walU,  to  mark  the  point  of  attack  on  each.  It  was 
near  enough  to  the  old  wall  on  Zion,  to  mark  the  position  of  an 
embankment  raised  against  that  walk     Another  like  embank- 

Jot  B.  J.  5.  e.  2.  '  Jos.  B.  J.  6.  8.  1,  2. 

lb.  Kal  ri  itinipav  oi  ffufflnTB'.  '  lb.  6.  9.  2,  rairn  iiir  riiv  S™  «^^"' 

Jo«.B.  J.6.7.2,8:T)j*wB()iTi'Ia«Ci"     alpiatU' ivieoHr.     Comp.  ib.  5.  U- *•    '•>■ 


-  tJoa.  D.  tt.  0.  i.ji,o:  Titympaiii  ion 

TO  fi^xpi  «iSAbi  "HA"  tsr  rh  SSotfi  ^ttI  ri*  'Ix 
itir  ripyw  (JiTSktO. — As  to  Simon  and 
position  of  hia  foUawera,  see  ib.  5,  6.  1. 


ifiiwii»l5A'|l«aA'VTi5So'fi*TlTi»'lxir.-         '  lb.  6,  11.  i. 

iriitym'  tl&vxTli, — As  to  Simon  and  the         '  Ib.  6.  8. 1, 1 ;  comp^  6.  i-  *■ 
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ment  was  thirty  cubits  distant  at  the  pool  Amygdalon.  Hence, 
the  interval  between  the  outer  and  second  wall  could  not  have 
been  great  ;  and  the  monument  was  not  more  distant  from  Zion, 
than  was  the  pool  It  was  therefore  on  the  west  of  the  pool, 
between  the  two  walls. 

Second.  As  the  place  of  assavdt  against  Zion  was  on  the 
west  of  the  pool  Amygdalon,  and  included  the  three  towers 
Hippicus,  Phasaelis,  and  Mariamne ;  it  follows,  that  these  towers 
and  the  royal  palace  were  all  on  the  western  part  of  the  wall  of 
Zion,  and  above  the  point  opposite  the  said  pool. 

Third.  In  respect  to  the  second  wall,  we  have  a  twofold 
description,  referring  to  its  course  in  opposite  directions ;  once, 
as  beginning  at  the  gate  Gennath  and  running  northwards  by 
the  monument  of  John ;  and  again,  as  running  southwards  from 
the  monument  of  John  to  "  the  gate  by  which  water  was 
brought  into  the  tower  Hippicus." '  This  gate  was  of  course 
near  Hippicus ;  aild  the  inference  is  conclusive,  that  the  gate 
Gennath  and  the  gate  by  Hippicus  were  identical." 

IV.   COURSE  OP   THE  SECOND   WALL, 

The  only  description  given  by  Joaephus  of  the  course  of  the 
second  wall,  is  brief  and  general.  It  has  been  already  quoted 
above,  as  follows : '  "  The  second  wall  had  its  beginning  from 
the  gate  called  Gennath  belonging  to  the  first  wall ;  and,  encir- 
cling only  the  tract  on  the  north,  it  extended  quite  to  Antonia." 
The  gate  Gennath,  as  we  have  seen,  was  near  to  the  tower 
Hippicus, 

In  the  absence  of  all  definite  data,  it  has  been  the  usual 
Tiew  of  former  centuries,  that  the  second  wall  ran  in  a  straight 
course,  or  nearly  so,  from  near  Hippicus  to  the  fortress  Antonia, 
at  the  northwest  comer  of  the  temple  area.  To  this  view  I  felt 
myself  compelled,  in  my  former  volumes,  to  object,  for  the  four 
following  reasons,'  viz.  that  according  to  the  language  of  Jose- 
phus  the  said  wall  had  a  circuitous  course ;  that,  otherwise,  the 
pool  of  Hezekiah,  which  lay  within  the  ancient  city,  must  have 
been  excluded ;  that  the  whole  space  included  in  the  lower  city 
■would  by  a  straight  course  be  reduced  to  a  small  triangle,  of 
about  600  yards  on  the  south  side  and  some  400  yards  on  the 
east  side ;  and,  lastly,  that  this  wall,  built  for  the  defence  of  the 

'  See  nbove,  pp.  213,  216.  of  the  most  trequented  eatriuices  of  tha 

'  Shovdd  any  one  hosiEaU  u  tO  the  pro-     city. 
babiUty  of  a  public  gute  being  thus  near,         »  Joi.  B.  J.  5.  4,  3.     See  ftbove,  p.  212, 
or  perhaps  leading  through,  the  roja!  pa-     where    the   originid   Greek    is  quoted  in 
laxje,  it  is  only  nooeoaary  to  refer  to  the     fnll. 

Burg  or   imperial   residence  in  Viennai         '  See  VoL  L  p.  312.  [I  463.] 
thrangh  which  is  earned,  by  aiohways,  one 
Toi.  IIL— 19 
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lower  city,  would  thus  have  passed  obliquely^  acrose  the  lower 
part  of  the  ridge  Akra,  and  have  been  overlooked  and  com- 
manded on  the  west  by  every  other  part  of  the  same  hiil. 

Another  circumstance,  however,  which  was  brought  to  light 
at  the  same  time,  has  served  to  change  the  whole  aspect  of  the 
question.  The  discovery  of  the  ancient  remains  at  the  gate  of 
Damascus,  which  have  been  generally  recognised  as  belonging  to 
an  ancient  gate  upon  the  same  spot,  and  this  a  gate  of  the 
second  wall,  has  set  aside  the  former  hypothesis  of  a  direct 
course  to  Antonia ;  and  this  latter  view  is  no  longer  urged. 
The  question  at  present  may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  viz,  firat, 
the  course  of  the  second  wall  from  its  beginning  to  the  Damas- 
cus gate  ;  and,  then,  its  course  from  the  Damascus  gate  to 
Antonia. 

I.  In  regard  to  the  first  portion  of  the  wall,  as  far  as  to  the 
Damascus  gate,  the  view  recently  brought  forward  is,  that 
beginning  at  a  point  in  the  old  wall  on  Zion 'south  of  the  west- 
ern bazar,  it  ran  along  that  bazar  northwards,  and  so  on  a  direct 
course  to  the  Damascus  gate.'  But  to  say  nothing  here  of  the 
gate  Gennath,  this  new  hypothetical  course  of  the  second  wall  is 
liable  in  a  still  stronger  degree  to  all  the  objections  urged  against 
the  earlier  view,*  It  proposes  a  direct  line,  while  the  language 
of  JosephuB  requires  a  circuitous  course.  It  leaves  the  pool  of 
Hezekiah  outside  of  the  lower  city.  It  reduces  the  whole  space 
included  here  within  the  second  wall  to  a  narrow  strip  or  paral- 
lelogram of  less  than  three  hundred  and  fifty  yards  in  width ; 
being  only  a  few  yards  broader  than  the  present  Haram  area. 
Such  a  space  would  be  far  too  confined  to  accord  either  with 
probability  or  with  any  of  the  historical  representations  of  an- 
cient Jerusalem ;  and  would  also  present  a  form  most  singular 
and  unaccountable  in  any  city.  And,  still  further,  this  waU 
built  for  defence,  would  thus  be  carried  along  midway  upon  a 
declivity,  so  as  to  be  overlooked  and  commanded  on  the  west  by 
higher  ground  in  every  part. 

We  have  seen  too  above,'  that  the  monument  of  John  stood 
between  the  second  and  outer  wall,  so  near  to  each  as  to 
mark  the  point  of  attack  on  both ;  a  circumstance  incompatible 
with  a  courae  of  the  second  wall  along  the  bazars. — To  all  this  we 
may  add,  that  the  true  position  of  the  gate  Gennath,  as  above 
determined,  is  of  itself  fatal  to  the  whole  hypothesis.' 

'  Holy   City  n.   pp.  64-58 ;    also  the  been  considered  nnd  shown  to  be  witlioat 

Plna.     Sohulli  p,  59  9^.     Kraffl  p.  24  «q.  any  weigbt ;  e.  g,  ihe  l^endaiy  iron  gate, 

■  Sae  VoL  I.  p.  312.  [i,  463.]    See  also  and  the  old  ereh  on  Zion,  see  nbo™,  pp. 

<ni  p.  215.  199,  200;  the  remmnB  of  a  pier  or  oomdr 

'  See  ftbo™,  p.  216.  of  Ihe  palace  of  St,  John,  p.  107;    the 

'  The  sHi^Kwed  uncient  remiuns,  whicb  coiunins  of  ihe  PropyUta,  pp.   16S,  189 ; 

have  been  retarred   to    this   hypothetical  and  the  legeDdnry  Porta  judieiaria,  pp. 

cooiae  of  Che  Kcoud  wall,  bare  already  ITO,  171. 
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But  we  are  not  left  to  mere  hypothesis.  We  have  some 
definite  data ;  though  comparatively  few.  We  have  already 
seen,  that  the  second  wall,  heginning  from  the  gate  near  Hippi- 
cas,  ran  northwards  near  to  the  momlment  of  John,  and  of 
course  on  the  west  of  the  pool.' — Again,  in  an  angle  of  the 
present  wall  near  the  Latin  convent,  are  "  the  remains  of  a  wall, 
huilt  of  large  hewn  and  bevelled  stones  ;  and  near  by  are  blocks 
so  large,  that  we  at  first  took  them  to  he  the  natural  rock ;  but 
which  on  closer  examination  appear  to  have  been  bevelled, 
though  now  dislocated.  An  unusual  proportion  of  the  atones  in 
the  present  wall  between  the  northwest  corner  of  the  city  and 
the  Damascus  gate,  as  also  of  those  in  the  adjacent  buildings, 
are  ancient  and  bevelled  ;  and  we  could  hardly  resist  the  impres- 
sion, that  this  had  been  nearly  the  course  of  some  ancient  wall."  ' 
Further  down  towards  the  Damascus  gate,  we  ourselves  ex- 
amined the  remains  of  what  appears  to  have  been  an  ancient 
wall,  connected  perhaps  with  the  wall  of  the  middle  ages.'  Still 
nearer  towards  the  gate,  and  for  about  three  hundred  feet  west 
of  it,  Dr  Wilson  remarks,  "  that  the  wall  for  some  extent  above 
its  foundation,  bears  in  the  magnitude  and  peculiarity  of  its 
stones  the  evidence  of  great  antiquity  ; "  and  he  refers  this  por- 
tion to  the  ancient  second  wall.^ 

We  thus  find  the  second  wall  running  from  near  Hippicus 
northwards  to  the  monument  of  John  ;  and  again,  we  find 
traces  of  an  ancient  wall  running  from  the  Damascus  gate, 
which  was  in  the  second  wall,  to  a  poiat  near  the  Latin  con- 
vent. There  can  be  little  question  but  that  these  traces  are 
those  of  the  second  wall.  To  fill  up  the  interval  between  the 
monument  of  John  and  the  Latin  convent  requires  but  a  com- 
paratively short  reach  of  wall;  and  there  is  little  room  for 
theory  or  imagination. — According  to  this  general  view,  the 
course  of  the  second  wall  followed  nearly  the  street  which 
leads  northwards  from  the  citadel  to  the  Latin  convent ;  de- 
flecting perhaps  a  little  on  the  east  or  on  the  west  of  that 
street ;  while  from  the  convent  to  the  Damascus  gate,  it  lay 
along  or  near  the  course  of  the  present  city  wall." 

The  course  thus  proposed  for  the  second  wall  answers  to  the 
description  of  Josephus,  that  it  "  encircled  only  the  tract  on 
the  north  ;"'  meaning  perhaps  the  tract  adjacent  to  Zion,  in 
distinction  from  the  much  wider  tract  encompassed  by  the  third 

'  See  above,  pp.  210,  217.  n««r,  who  Mmself  has  been  in  Jornsalem, 

'  So  Woloott  and  Tipping  ;  lee  Wolcott  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  this  wonid 

in  Biblioth.  Sncm,  I8i3,  p.  E9.  be  «  good  line  of  waU  in  a  miUtary  point 

'  See  above,  p.  188.  of  view ;  thongh  not  to  good  as  that  of  tho 

*  Lands  of  the  Bible,  1.  p.  431.  third  wall     A  line  along  the  street  of  the 

'  On  aubrait^ng  this  coarse  of  the  see-  bazar  would  never  be  selected  for  defence.     '. 

ond  wall  to  a,  distingaiahed  militaiy  engi-  '  See  above,  p.  217. 
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walL  We  thua  have  also  the  reqiiired  circuitouB  course. — In 
this  way,  too,  the  langu^e  of  Josephua  hecomes  appropriate, 
when  narrating  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Antiochua  Piua 
(Sidetes)  about  E.  C,  130,  long  before  the  building  of  Agrip- 
pa's  wall.  He  there  speaks  of  the  tract  on  the  northern  part  of 
the  wall  as  a  plain;  and  here  Antiochus  erected  a  hundred 
towers  against  the  city. ' 

II,  The  course  of  the  second  wall  from  the  Damascus  gate 
to  Antonia,  has  attracted  much  less  attention.'  It  was  not 
brought  into  discussion  in  my  former  volumes  ;  nor  was  the 
problem  at  that  time  fully  solved  in  my  own  mind.  For  this 
reason  the  subject  received  a  more  careful  examination  during 
the  present  visit.  Our  first  search  was  unsuccessful,'  Onaaub- 
sequent  visit  alone  to  the  wall  along  Bezetha,  I  was  able  to 
arrive  at  a  more  definite  concluaion.  According  to  my  present 
view,  the  wall  probably  ran  from  the  Damascus  gate,  as  now,  to 
the  highest  point  of  Bezetha  ;  and  thence  southerly  along  the 
crown  of  the  ridge  to  Antonia,  Such  a  course  is  elucidated  by 
a  reference  to  the  ancient  wall  and  castle  of  Smyrna.  The  piers 
of  the  arch  Ecce  Homo,  if  regarded  as  ancient,  may  once  have 
had  some  connection  with  such  a  wall.  For  the  fuller  details, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  preceding  section,' 


T.  SOUTHERN   PORTION   OF   THE   HARAM   AREA. 

On  beholding  the  immense  atones  and  the  elaborate  masonry 
of  some  of  the  lower  portions  of  the  exterior  wall  around  the 
present  Haram  enclosure,  the  traveller  receives  at  once  the  con- 
viction, that  they  are  of  earlier  date  than  the  rest  of  the  wall, 
and  that  he  has  before  him  the  massive  substructions  of  the 
ancient  Jewish  temple.  This  is  true  eapeciaUy  of  the  Jewish, 
wailing  place  and  the  southwest  corner ;  of  large  portions  of 
the  southern  wall,  aa  alao  the  southeast  corner  on  its  two  sides. 
Such  has  been  the  impression  received  by  travellers  for  centuries  ; 
and  such  it  will  probably  continue  to  be,  so  long  as  these  remains 
endure. 

Indeed,  it  is  only  in  respect  to  the  southern  portion  of  the 
Haram  area,  that  a  question  has  ever  been  raised,  aa  to  its  early 
date  and  connection  of  some  kind  with  the  ancient  temple  ;  and 
this  only  by  a  single  writer.'     Even  he  acknowledges  the  massive 

'  Job.  Antt.  11  8,  2,  iiBTi  W  ri  Siptiiiv  City  assigns  to  it  a  more  definite  oonrse, 

/Joti  ToD  TflxBus,  icaa"  t  avvffivrir  atrrb  nearly  coincident  witb  that  proposed  in  the 

Kol  trliriSay  ttvai,  jripyau!  ii'WTJiror  tiia-  tent, 

rir  ktK.  '  See  above,  p.  178. 

'  It  is  spoken  of  only  in  general  terms,  '  See  above,  pp.  190,  Ifll ;  comp.  pp. 

i  Holy  City  II.  p.  56,     Scbnitz  p.  62,— In  a  171,  172. 

note  (U.  p.  129),  the  autlior  of  the  Holy  '  Holy  City  II,  p.  360  sq. 
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wall  at  the  wailing  place  as  pertaining  to  the  temple.^  Now  it 
is  worthy  of  remark,  that  all  those  portions  above  mentioned, 
which  afford  the  most  striking  indications  of  high  antiquity,  lie 
further  south  than  the  wailing  place  itself;  and  thus  afford 
conclusive  evidence,  that  if  the  latter  belonged  to  the  temple, 
just  so  much  and  even  more  did  the  whole  southern  part  of  the 
present  area  form  part  and  parcel  of  the  ancient  temple  enclosure. 
I  have  already  had  occasion  to  refer  to  our  strong  impression  on 
this  point,  derived  from  a  careful  examination  ;  nor  do  I  fear  the 
result  of  a  like  examination  upon  all  unprejudiced  minds.* 

Were  there  need  of  multiplying  proofs,  I  might  also  refer  to 
the  testimony  of  Josephus,  that  the  southern  face  of  the  temple 
precincts  "had  also  gates  about  the  middle."'  An  easy  and 
natural  explanation  of  this  language  is,  that  there  existed  a 
double  gateway  in  the  middle  part  of  the  southern  wall,  in  the 
manner  of  the  Q-olden  gate  now  seen  in  the  eastern  waU.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  grand  subterranean  entrance  still  existing  beneath 
the  mosk  el-Aksa,  first  explored  by  Catherwood,  and  since  visited 
aud  described  hy  Wolcott  and  Tipping,  is  a  double  gateway, 
having  two  arches  and  a  middle  row  of  columns  extending  up 
through  the  whole  passage.'  This  coincidence  with  the  notice 
of  Josephus  is  quite  too  striking,  to  be  the  result  of  accidental 
circumstances  in  the  erections  of  Justinian  five  centuries  later. 

More  massive,  however,  and  more  imposiug  than  all  the  rest, 
when  once  its  true  character  is  understood,  is  the  immense  frag- 
ment of  an  ancient  arch  in  the  western  wall  of  the  Haram 
enclosure,  near  the  southwest  comer.  The  circumstances  under 
which  I  first  became  acquainted  with  this  fragment,  during  my 
former  visit  to  the  Holy  City,  and  the  discovery  of  its  historical 
importance  as  a  remnant  of  the  ancient  Bbidoe,  which,  according 
to  Josephus,  connected  the  temple  with  Zion,  are  fully  narrated 
in  a  former  volume  ;  where  also  a  description  of  the  remains  is 
given.'  The  existence  of  this  fragment  of  the  ancient  bridge 
settles  the  question  as  to  the  antiquity  of  the  whole  southern 
portion  of  the  Haram  area.  The  proof  indeed  is  so  overwhelm- 
ing, that  it  can  neither  be  gainsayed  nor  evaded ;  except  by 
denying  the  connection  of  this  arch  with  the  bridge  mentioned 
by  Josephus.  It  becomes  important,  therefore,  to  look  at  the 
testimony  of  that  historian. 

Holy  City,  H.  p.  398.  not  be  pressed  as  mEnning  tho  enact  middle. 
'  See  above,  p.  176.     For  tbe  tetaaiia         '  Calherwood  above,  in  Vol.  I.  p.  304. 

at  the  southwest  comer,    see   p.  IBS;  for  {L  i50.]    Woleott  in  Biblioth.  Sacra.  1843. 

the  eontheaat  corner,  see  p.   174 ;  and  for  pp.  19,  20.     See  especially  Tipping'a  fine 

the  southern  wail  in  general,  ace  p.  175  aq.  piales  of  this  entrance,  with  the  accompa- 

Jos.  Antt   15.   11.  5,  tJ  ^franiBr  t4  nying  notes,  in  TraUI'e  Josephus,   mostly 

•pii  fLcmiiiBpl'"'  *'X«  I""  «al  abrh  iri^as  in  Vol.  I, 
■ari  ^Jaoy.     The  phrase  xa-ri  itiaor  ceed         '  Vol.  I.  p.  287  sq,  [i.  434  sq.] 

Vol.  in.— la* 
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The  mention  which  Josephus  makes  of  the  bridge,  is  every- 
where incidental ;  but  occurs  directly  in  iive  different  paseagea ; 
besides  two  others  in  which  a  bridge  is  implied.  Of  these  pas- 
sages, five  are  found  in  his  history  of  the  Jewish  Wars,  and  two 
in  the  later  Antiquities,' 

The  earliest  mention  of  the  bridge  is  in  the  account  of 
Pompey's  siege  of  the  city,  about  B.  C,  63  ;  which  is  narrated 
in  both  works.  In  the  "Wars  it  is  said :  "  The  vanquished  party 
of  Aristobulus  withdrew  into  the  temple  ;  and,  having  cut  off 
the  bridge  joining  it  to  the  city,  they  prepared  to  hold  out  to 
the  last,"'  The  same  ia  thus  related  in  the  Antiquities :  "  These 
pre-occupied  the  temple ;  and  cut  off  the  bridge  extending  from 
it  to  the  city ; "  and  in  the  same  paragraph  it  is  further  said : 
"  The  parts  [of  the  temple]  towards  the  city  were  also  abrupt ; 
the  bridge  being  broken  down  at  the  quarter  occupied  by  Pom- 
pey."^  Expressions  hke"  cutting  off"  and  "breaking  down"  or 
subverting,  can  of  course  apply  only  to  a  bridge  in  the  usual 
acceptation  of  that  word. 

The  next  passage  is  connected  with  the  speech  of  Agrippa, 
dissuading  the  Jews,  who  were  excited  against  Florus,  from 
entering  upon  a  war  with  the  Romans :  "  Having  called  the 
multitude  together  into  the  Xystus,  and  having  placed  his  sister 
Bemice  in  a  Conspicuous  position  upon  the  palace  of  the  Macca- 
bees,— for  thia  was  above  the  Systus  at  the  further  part  of  the 
upper  city,  and  a  bridge  joined  the  temple  to  the  Xystus, — he 
spoke  thus."  ^  The  Xystus  was  apparently  an  open  place, 
perhapa  with  a  colonnade,  extending  along  the  eastern  brow  of 
Zion  from  the  old  or  first  wall  to  the  bridge.'  It  must  have 
included  a  considerable  area,  in  order  to  serve  as  the  place  of 
meeting  for  a  popular  assembly,' 

The  third  occasion  on  which  the  bridge  is  mentioned,  is  after 
Titus  had  got  full  possession  of  the  temple  and  its  precincts. 
Desiring  to  hold  a  parley  with  the  Jews  on  Zion,  he  "  placed 

'  B,  J.  1.  7.  2.    ib.  2.  16.  a    ib.  6.  6. 2.  iv  ^(p,6irrif  t),!'  iSt^fiji-  BtptlxriP  twl  rgi 

ib,  6,  8,  1.     Antt    14.   4.  2.      Also  indi-  'Aaaiiaealaiy  olKtas,  aVrii  yw  ^y  i'ivc  ■rod 

rectly  B.  J.  S.  8.  2.    Antt,  16.  1 1.  6.  (wrroS  xpli  tJ  Hpny  T^!  Sro.  Tr6\ia!,  k^ 

'  B.  J.  1.  7.  2,  f,rv<ifumv  Ei  rh  'ApioTo-  y^^upa  t^  (utt^  rh  Uphf  <rwS"".  *^«i« 

Pai^oo  fktpos  (it  ri  Uphr  irix^pit,  ical  tJji.  Toiif S(. 
auritnuuaar  iir"  owoO  rfi  itfoti  yi<pupar         '  B.  J.  6.  4.  2, 

iiroKiSJ-npTfi  ii^iirxf''  th  (ax'^"'  '•ft-         '  The  name  Xysius  waB  strictly  applied 

aKiviiofTo.  to  B  court  or  area  with  a  colonnade  in  a 

'  Antt.  14.  4.  2,  piiiravrd  ii  olroi  t4  gymnasium  ;  or  to  a  terrace  in  a  garden. 

ttpiv  Kwrahaiiffiniiai,  kbI  -rhv  Tflyouaav  See  Smith's  Diet,  of  Antt,  arts  ffjmn  si    n 

in'  hJtoS  T^f  ujiaj'  els  tV  ir^Xiv  (xo'f'iiy.—  p.  580,  and  Hortue.— Id  I  Mac     1   14  we 

Ibid,  in^fifryei  KoI  ri  irpii  rijv  riKiv,  rris  read  that  certein  men  built  a  ffg    n  situ 

•ffpipai  i^a■rf^fa|i|xlnlt  ip'  oS  t\^-/t  Ilo/t-  in  Jerasalem  according  to  th         stom      f 

rfilnt.  the  heathen.     Ent  this  cao  b  rdlj  have 

*  B,  J,  3,  16.  8,  vpotmaXtiriiuyas  >h  fls  been  the  Xystus  of  Josephus. 
tIk  (iKPri)'  rt  ir;^i^i,  mil  npmrriiriiurat 
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hiniBelf  on  the  west  Bide  of  the  outer  temple  ;  for  in  this  part 
there  were  gates  [leading]  over  to  the  Xjatus,  and  a  bndge 
joining  the  upper  city  to  the  temple  ;  thia  then  was  interposed 
between  the  tyrants  and  Ctesar."' 

In  a  fourth  notice  the  historian  is  describing  the  position  of 
the  Roman  forces  during  the  siege.  Four  legions  had  charge  of 
the  works  on  the  northweatem  part  of  Zion,  overagainst  the 
royal  palace.  "  The  auxiiiariea  and  the  rest  of  the  troops  [were] 
towards  the  Xystus,  and  thence  towards  the  bridge  and  the 
tower  of  Simon,  which  he,  warring  against  John,  had  built  as  a 
guai-d-post  for  himself,"*  Tliia  tower  was  at  the  western  end  of 
the  bridge  ;  inasmuch  as  it  was  raised  E^ainst  John,  who  at  the 
time  of  its  erection  held  the  temple,'  Titus  now  had  possession, 
not  only  of  the  temple,  but  also  of  Altra  and  Ophel,  which  he 
had  burned  the  next  day  after  his  parley.*  Of  course  the  tract 
between  the  two,  the  valley  between  the  temple  and  Zion,  was 
also  in  his  power  ;  and  here  he  stationed  his  troops  against  the 
XystUs,  extending  from  the  old  wall  to  the  bridge. 

Two  other  passages  refer  evidently  to  the  bridge  ;  although 
it  is  not  directly  named  in  them. 

One  of  these  is  in  the  Wars,  where  mention  is  made  of  "  the 
tower  of  John,  which  he  built  in  the  war  against  Simon,  above 
the  gates  leading  out  over  the  Xystus."*  These  "were  gates  of 
the  temple ;  as  appears  from  another  passage,  where  John, 
having  possession  of  the  temple,  is  said  to  have  erected  four 
towers  for  its  defence  ;  one  of  which  "  overlooked  the  Xystus." ' 
This  tower  of  John  at  the  temple  gates  corresponded  to  the 
tower  of  Simon  (above  mentioned)  at  the  Xystus  ;  and  between 
them  was  the  bridge. 

The  remaining  notice,  and  the  latest  of  all,  is  found  in  the 
Antiquities,  and  is  likewise  indirect.  It  occurs  where  Joeephus 
is  describing  the  four  gates  on  the  western  side  of  the  temple 
enclosure,  "  one  of  them  leading  to  the  royal  palaee,  the  inter- 
venhig  valley  being  intercepted  for  a  thoroughfare."  ' 

Tiie  preceding  are  all  the  passages  yet  known  in  the  writings 
of  Josophus,  which  have  a  bearing  upon  the  bridge  in  question. 
They  would  seem  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of 

'  B,  J.  a  6.  2,  !WiiT«i  (twl  Ti  irphs  t/KTiv  '  B.  J.  6.  6.  8. 

fwpoi  ToB  (Joj&fii  IfpoB  ■   Toirp  yiip  fririp  '  B.  J.  6.  3.  2,  nJxf' ''"''  'Iwiii'Wi'  ir6pyiiv, 

Tbr  ioariv  fmr  vtiAai,  ttai  y^^upa  ruv-  tr  iKt7yo!  iy  t^  irphs  Itfiaiva  iio\4iiii ""''' 

ijmaffttT^l(lt^'riii/ifuir6Kiy  oifnj  W-  autiairtp,  Mp   t4i   ija'jW'''™'  *'"/'  ''it' 

T«  liini  T&r  Topiryair  Kni  toS  Katcropoi,  Jwrrii'  TriKas. 

'  B.  J.  6. 8. 1,  T-i  Gi  avunaxmin'  irK^Aos  '  B.  J.  i.  9.  12,  fi*  !J  ToC  imrrov  (wS*- 

«ol  6  Aoiirbi  Ix^s  torft  riy  (inrr6y,  l(  oS  wtpSw. 

Kal  riiv  y4ifiipav  Knl  rhy  Sittayos  -rvpyor,  '  Antt.  15,  II.  6,  i,  ^it  ib  t1  0arl\fia 

iy  t^KoUiiVirt  ipbs  'ladrnir  TroKt/iop  iait-  TfWvcra,  tSi  ir  itia^  ^ipayy^t  rii  IMw 

Ty  ^ooijmov.  htrtiKimuirns. 
.  '  B.  J.  i.  9,  12. 
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the  structure  referred  to  ;  a  bridge,  which  could  be  cut  off  or 
cut  away,  broten  down  or  subverted,  leading  from  the  temple  to 
the  Xystus,  not  at  or  along  the  old  wall  from  Zion  to  the  temple, 
but  further  south.'  And  so  strongly  does  the  massive  fragment 
of  an  arch  yet  remaining  surest  of  itself  such  a  bridge  ;  and  bo 
thoroughly  does  it  correspond  in  character  and  position  with  the 
notices  of  Josephus  ;  tliat  all  those  travellers  who  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  best  judges  on  such  a  subject,  artists,  architects, 
and  engineers,  and  who  have  as  yet  made  public  their  views, 
have  with  one  voice  united  in  identiiying  this  arch  with  the 
bridge  of  Josephus. 

Thus  Mr  Bartlett,  who  perhaps  has  sketched  more  of  ori- 
ental structures  and  ruins  than  any  other  artist,  remarks : 
"Nothing  can  square  more  exactly  with  this  [narrative]  than  the 
position  of  the  arch  ;  which  is  precisely  in  that  place,  and  in  no 
other,  where  we  should  have  looked  for  it,  viz,  on  the  west  side 
of  the  temple  area,  at  the  nearest  point  to  the  steep  cliff's  of  Zton. 
Had  no  account  of  it  existed  in  Josephus,  we  should  still  have 
inferred  its  obvious  purport  from  the  nature  of  the  ground. 
What,  in  fact,  could  it  have  been,  if  not  a  viaduct  ?  "  *  In  like 
manner  Mr  Oatherwood,  a  practical  architect,  though  unac- 
quainted at  the  time  with  the  testimony  of  Josephus,  writes  to 
the  same  effect :  "  I  had  no  doubt,  from  the  moment  I  saw  it 
[the  arch],  that  it  had  formed  part  of  a  viaduct  and  aque- 
duct :  but  I  was  totally  ignorant  of  its  historical  importance," ' 
Equally  explicit  is  the  testimony  of  De  Saulcy,  whose  judgment 
'  as  a  military  engineer  is  certainly  of  weight :  "  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying,  that  thoiigh  the  dimensions  are  sufficiently  im- 
posing, and  denote  architectural  knowledge  of  a  very  advanced 
kind,  they  have  absolutely  nothing  in  them  to  call  into  doubt 
the  existence  of  a  bridge,  which  consisted  probably  of  two 
arches,  and  joined  at  this  spot  the  platform  of  the  Moriah  upon 
which  the  temple  stood,  to  the  hill  of  Zion."  * — These  citations 
express  the  judgment  of  inteUigent  and  irapaitial  observers, 
men  of  practical  experience,  who  wrote  after  personal  inspection 
upon  the  spot  ;  and  they  took  ample  time  for  reflection  before 
publishing  their  views  to  the  world.^ 

'  See  the  preceding  pago.  '  Do  Siniloy,  Narrative,  H,  p.   137. — 

'  Walks  etc  Ed.  3.  pp.   139,  140,  note.  To  the  same  effect,  I  am  pennitted  to  add 

Mr  Bartlett  adds;   "It  seems  sorprising,  the  oral  testimnnj  of  Capt  CuUum,  Prof 

that  any  diapnta  shonld  arise  as  lo  the  im-  of  Engineering  in  the  U.  S.  Militaiy  Aca- 

port  of  this  fragment." — Mr  Tipping  has  demy  at  West  Point;  who  was  in  Jemsa- 

given  a  conjeotural  view  of  the  viadnot;  leniinl851. 

flee  Tr^'a  Joaephna,  Vol  11.  '  The  like  view  appears  to  have  heen 

'  See  Mr  Catherwood'e  letter  in  Note  held  hy  Schuiti;  p.  93,  and  Plan.    So  too 

XXVn,  end  of  Vol.  I.    BiblJoth.  Sacra,  Wilson,  landa  of  ihe  Bible  I.  p.  468  sq. 

18*4,  p.  797,— The  like  view  is  expresled  See  also  Raomer,  PuliBtiiia  p.  393,  Thild 

by  Mr  Fergnsson,  also  a  practioal  architect ;  edition. 

Ea»j,  eta.  p.  10  sci. 
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Others  have  taken  a  different  view.  Leaving  this  immense 
fragment  of  an  arch,  the  most  imposing  of  all  the  ancient 
remains  within  the  Holy  Citj%  to  stand  here  alone,  unexplained 
and  unaccounted  for,'  they  have  chosen  everywhere  to  refer  the 
language  of  Josephus  respecting  the  bridge,  to  the  mound  or 
causeway  further  north,  on  which  both  the  aqueduct  from  Solo- 
mon's pools  and  the  street  from  the  Yafa  gate  are  now  carried 
from  the  northern  base  of  Zion  across  the  low  ground  to  the 
Haram  area.'— To  such  a  view  the  following  considerations  seem 
to  present  insuperable  objections. 

First.  The  Greek  word  for  bridge  (-ye^upa),  although  in 
Homeric  and  early  poetic  usage  it  is  sometimes  employed  in 
speaking  of  a  causeway,  signifies  nevertheless  in  the  Attic  and 
later  usage  of  prose  writers  always  and  only  a  bridge.  It  is 
elaewhere  so  used  by  Josephus  himself,  as  also  the  corresponding 
verb,  in  speaking  of  the  passage  of  Israel  over  the  Jordan.' 

Second.  In  order  to  prevent  the  approach  of  Pompey  to  the 
temple,  the  insurgents  "cut  off"  the  bridge;  or  ako  "over- 
turned" or  subverted  it.*  This  language  is  applicable  only  to  a 
bridge,  and  not  to  a  causeway.  A  breach  in  the  latter  would 
only  compel  the  enemy  to  pass  around  it  along  the  bottom  of 
the  valley. 

Third.  At  the  east  end  of.  the  bridge,  the  tyrant  John,  who 
held  the  temple,  built  a  tower  for  defence  against  Simon,  who  had 
possession  of  Zion.  In  like  manner,  at  the  west  end,  Simon 
erected  a  tower  against  John."  Such  a  proceeding  with  refer- 
ence to  the  present  causeway,  would  have  been  utterly  without 
motive  or  fruit.  The  towers  guarded  a  bridge  or  place  of  transit 
between  the  two,  which  was  accessible  only  at  each  end, 

Fourth.  The  present  causeway  is  the  continuation  of  the 
street  leading  down  from  the  Yafa  gate  along  the  northern  base 
of  Zion ;  and  seems  to  have  no  direct  junction  with  the  north- 
east comer  of  Zion.'  At  any  rate,  whatever  connection  there 
may  be,  is  and  was  with  the  base  of  Zion  ;  never  with  the  brow. 
The  distance  of  this  point,  too,  from  the  Haram  gate  is  nearly 

'  I  speak  here  advisedly;  for  Rlthongh  regards  tie  arch  an  the  fbuntltttion  "on 

thera  have  been  two  giiggeations  to  Hccoant  which  the  many  steps  led  down  into  the 

for  the  arch,  they  are  ineonaietant  with  Tyropceon ; "  Jirafit  p.  60. 
each  other,  and  both  havfl  too  much  of         '  Holy  Cily  II,  p  392  Rq.    Kraffl  pp.    , 

hap-haiard  to  deaerre  the  name  of  espla-  16,  18,  59,  61.    Tobler  Topogr.  L  pp.  477, 

nation.     One  writer  referring  to  ihe  vnultB  478- 

witbin  the  walls  of  the  Haram,  goes  on  to        "  Jos.  Antt.  6,  1.  8.     See  the  Greek 

»ay;  "To  these  vaulla  Bbalevecwa- their  Lexicons. 

oripnal  design  or  present  ose,  I  would         '  Gr     hroKSiiavrtt,     iKoifai',    yf^ipaj 

propose    to   add   another   arcsda    at    the  liKiTtfpafiixirtis.     See  above,  p.  232,  n.  2. 

western  extremity,  it>  order  Co   bring   m  8 

ttis  arch ;  "  that  is  to  say,  a  hnge  arcade         '  Joa.  B.  J.  6.  3.  3.   ib.  6.  8.   1.     So» 

ontside    of    the   Haram    wall    and    aboie  abo\e,  p.  223. 
ground  ;  Holy  City  IL  p    69U      Another         '  See  above,  p.  187. 
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twice  as  great  ae  that  between  the  fragment  of  the  arch  and  the 
opposite  cliff  of  Zion.  So  that,  at  this  point,  where  the  aque- 
duct entera  upon  the  mound,  the  elevation  of  Zion  is  much 
greater  than  just  opposite  the  arch,  where  the  aqueduct  is  now 
carried  along  midway  of  the  cliff.' 

Fifth.  The  old  wall  along  the  northern  brow  of  Zion  must 
have  crossed  the  Tyropceon  valley  to  the  temple,  either  on  the 
present  mound  or  on  the  south  of  it ;  and,  in  either  caee,  the 
mound  cannot  have  been  the  bridge  of  Josephus. 

It  has  been  held  by  several,  that  the  first  wall  of  Josepbos 
probably  did  thus  cross  the  valley  upon  the  mound.'  In  such 
case,  it  is  supposed  by  some,  that  a  part  of  the  mound  not  occu- 
pied by  the  wall,  and  of  course  on  the  south  side  of  the  waU, 
served  also  as  the  bridge  or  passage.  But,  granting  for  the 
moment,  that  the  wall  did  thus  cross  upon  the  mound,  there 
would  seem  to  be  a  strong  probability,  that  with  its  great 
thickness  and  its  massive  towers  it  must  have  occupied  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  present  causeway,  and  thus  have  left  no 
room  for  a  thoroughfare  along  its  base.  Nor,  further,  would  it 
Ijp  according  to  analogy,  to  find  the  opposite  gates  in  the  temple 
wall  and  the  Xystus  directly  adjoining  upon  the  old  wall  from 
Zion.  At  any  rate,  in  such  a  case,  it  is  hard  to  account  for  the 
fact,  that  John  and  Simon  erected  towers  of  oflence  and  defence 
at  ftese  gates  ;  which  would  naturally  have  been  protected  hy 
the  towers  of  the  old  wall.' 

There  would  seem  to  be,  however,  a  greater  probahility,  that 
the  waU  did  not  thus  cross  upon  the  mound.  In  the  first  place, 
there  is  no  analogy  for  such  a  basis  of  the  wall  in  other  parts  of 
the  circumference  of  the  city ;  where  in  like  manner  the  wall 
must  have  crossed  a  vaU^ ;  as,  for  example,  near  Siloam  at  the 
mouth  of  the  same  Tytopoeon.  Further,  the  causeway  does 
not  lie  in  the  natural  course  of  the  wall ;  but  is  further  north. 
The  wall,  as  we  know,  ran  along  the  northern  brow  of  Zion 
quite  to  the  Xystus  and  the  northeast  corner;  and  was  then 

'  Tho  attempt  htts  beenmiuletocoanect  palace,"  sa  al"0  "  harps  and  psalteries  for 

thia   causeway   with    what    the    Eaglish  Bing6r3,"werein(uJeoflhepreciou8  "algiun 

Bible  translates  as   Solomon's  "  rueeni  by  trees,"    which    Solomon    imported    from 

which  he  went   up  to   the  house  of  tJie  Ophir. — Besides,  these  passiij^a  all  epeai 

Lord,"  (Heb,  nilJ,  h'sbs,)!  K.  10,  6.  only  of  an  ■' ascent"  to  the  houM  of  the 

•  2  Chr.  9,  4  ;  and  also  'with   "  the  cause-  ^""^ !  *'''l^  ^^^'^  canseway  presents  no- 

wayof  thegoiugup,"CHeb.  n!>is  niO):,)  '''^™,  ""?  «^'.  *""  o"'?  "  continued 

l,^^o«' il^'  K-  ^  ^^}l  ^"^«°;  Sf-  ""'?  "Ily  n,  p.  S97.    Krafil.  p.rhaps. 

42,398,601.     Krafflp.U)9eq.     But  the  ^  ^^_      Fer^sson  Jems.  p.  37,     Wilson! 

I*iral  msoa   in  2   Chr.  9,   II,  is   ren-  l^^^  ^f   ^■^^  ^iMt,  I.  p   476.     Tobler, 

dered  Id  the  same  version  by  terraas,  with  Topogr.  I.  83,  479. 

the  moj-giiial  reading  "oTttairs."  This  lost         •  Of  these  massiia  towers  the  old  or  first 

is  doubtless  right ;  for  these  niipiS   "  lo  wall  had  Msty  in  its  whole  estent;  Job. 

the  house  of  the  Lord  and  to  (he  idng"!  B.  J.  6.  4.  3, 
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carried  through  the  valley  to  the  council-house,  and  was  com- 
pleted at  the  western  portico  of  the  temple.'  This  council- 
house  must  have  been  situated  in  the  valley,  perhaps  not  far 
from  the  present  Mekemeh  or  court-house  of  the  Kady,  just 
south  of  the  gate  at  the  end  of  the  causeway.  But  the  mound 
comes  from  the  foot  of  the  street  leading  along  the  north  base 
of  Zion,  and  is  the  prolongation  of  that  street.  The  wall  there- 
fore would  seem  to  have  crossed  on  a  line  south  of  the  present 
causeway ;  and  probably  ran  along  the  bottom  of  the  valley, 
with  a  gate  for  passage  up  and  down  the  latter.  Of  this  gate 
and  the  whole  low  tract,  as  we  have  seen,  Titus  had  possession  at 
the  time  of  his  parley  across  the  bridge  ;•  he  set  fire  to  the  same 
the  next  day,  and  afterwards  posted  there  his  troops  against  the 
Xystus  and  the  tower  of  Simon,' 

The  wall  therefore  would  seem  to  have  crossed  the  valley, 
not  on  the  mound,  but  further  south.  The  Xystus  began  at  the 
wall,  and  extended  south  along  the  brow  of  the  clitf.  Titus 
posted  his  troops  "  towards  the  Xystus,  and /rom  thence  towards 
the  bridge  and  the  tower  of  Simon."  ' 

All  the  preceding  considerations  go  to  show  very  clearly, 
that  the  bridge  described  by  Josephus  could  have  had  no  con- 
nection with  the  causeway. 

Indeed,  in  the  absence  of  all  historical  notices,  it  is  difficult 
to  assign  to  the  causeway  so  high  an  antiquity  as  the  time  of 
Josephus.  80  long  as  the  old  wall  remained  along  the  brow  of 
Zion,  it  is  not  probable  that  a  street  ran,  as  now,  along  the  foot 
of  the  declivity  ;  nor  that  the  steps  which  of  old  led  down  from 
a'  gate  of  the  temple  on  this  side,  and  again  up  the  ascent  west- 
wards, were  in  a  line  with  the  present  street  and  causeway ;  but, 
rather,  further  north.*  At  a  laterperiod,  however,  when  Jerusalem 
was  rebuilt,  and  both  the  upper  and  the  lower  city  became  united 
in  one,  a  street  would  very  naturally  come  to  bo  built  along  the 
present  course  ;  and  then  too,  it  would  be  natural  to  extend  it 
across  the  low  ground  to  the  temple  area.  The  aqueduct,  like- 
wise, which,  if  ancient,  was  not  improbably  at  first  carried  along 
the.  bridge,  would  now,  after  the  destruction  of  the  latter,  be 
likely  to  be  brought  round  by  the  causeway.  But  when  all  this 
may  have  taken  place, — whether  under  Adrian,  or  Constantino, 
or  Justinian,  or  'Omar,  or  even  later  under  the  Egyptian  Khalif 
who  caused  the  aqueduct  to  be  rebuilt,^ — cmi  probably  never 

'  Jos.  B.  J.  6.  4,  2,  ifsl  JiBTt?™*  W  Til-         '  Joa.  B.  J.  G.  8,  1,  Kark  -rlv  ifiTrir, 

diToi'.  1*1  -riir  Jn-^piof  TnO  ttpsD  aroir  niayay-     See  above,  p.  223. 

ii^prfCfTS.     Tbia  SouA^  ii  probably  the  '  Se«  sbave,  p.  209. 

same  with  the  BtuXtitripiBr,  vbkh  Titus  '  An  Arabic  iascriptioa  npoD  the  aqne- 

oauned  to  be  buruad  ;  B.  J.  6.  6.  3.  dnot  in  the  valley  of  Hmnom,  rffera  it  to 

'  B.  J.   6.   6,   1,  S.    ib.   6.  8.  1.      See  the  Sultan  Muhammad  Jba  KalswAa,  one 

above,  p.  223.  i^  tba  BuJiarite  djiiaslf  in  Egypt,  nbo  a«- 
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be  determined,  because  of  the  entire  silence  of  all  earlier  his- 
tory.' 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here,  to  dwell  for  a  moment  upon 
the  probable  antiquity  of  the  immense  exterior  subBtructions, 
which  we  have  been  coDsidering,  as  well  ae  of  those  interior 
massive  vaults,  first  brought  to  light  by  Mr  Catherwood,  and 
presented  to  the  eye  in  the  fine  drawings  of  Mr  Tipping.'  I 
have  elsewhere  remarked/  that  these  external  remains  are  prob- 
ably to  be  referred  to  a  period  long  antecedent  to  the  days  of 
Herod  ;  inasmuch  as  the  magnitude  of  the  stones,  and  the 
workmanship,  as  compared  with  other  remaining  monuments  of 
Herod,  seem  to  point  -to  an  earlier  origin.  There  is,  therefore, 
little  room  for  hesitation,  in  referring  them  back,  if  not  to  the 
time  of  Solomon  himself,  yet  perhaps  to  the  days  of  hie  succes- 
sors ;  who,  according  to  Josephus,  built  up  here  immense  walls 
"  impiovable  for  all  time  ;"  in  which  works  "  long  ages  were 
consumed." '  The  language  of  the  historian  strongly  implies, 
that  the  substructions  of  the  temple,  of  which  he  was  thus 
speaking  ;  those  existing  in  his  day  and  which  he  himself  beheld 
with  so  much  admiration ;  were  the  same  that  had  been  built  up 
during  those  long  ages  after  Solomon.  The  feeble  band  of  exiles, 
who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  from  Babylon,  could  hardly  have 
accomplished  works  like  these ;  and  the  glory  of  the  temple 
which  they  erected,  was  as  nothing  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  had 
seen  the  former  house."  And  as  to  Herod,  there  is  no  intimation 
in  the  various  accounts  of  Josephus,  that  this  monarch  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  vast  substructions  of  the  outer  enclosure, 
laid  during  the  "long  t^es"  after  Solomon.  Indeed,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  historian,  expressing  hie  own  admiration  of  those 
immense  ancient  works,  implies  the  contrary.' 

Still,  should  it  turn  out  to  be  a  fact,  that  the  use  of  the 
arch  cannot  be  traced  back  to  so  high  an  antiquity  as  the  days 
of  the  successors  of  Solomon ;  a  position,  whicli,  though  often 
asserted,  has  not  yet  (I  believe)  been  proved,  except  as  to  Greek 
and  Roman,  and  perhaps  Egj'ptian  architecture  ;  then  it  might 
certainly  be  conceded,  that  Herod  may  at  least  have  rebuilt  these 
Dended  the  throne  A.  D.  1294;  Deguignea  '  See  Vol,  I.  p,  289.  [i.  427.] 
Hiat  I.  p.  322,  Germ.  D'Herbelol,  p.  6 1 6,  'Job.  Antt.  15.  11.  B,  harirout  t# 
fol.     Sohnltzp.  92.    HoljCitflL  p.  498.     raMxpi'V-     B.J.  5.  5.  1,  thi  itmcpot /iir 

'  For    B   tank   and  vaults    aoder    tbe     i^aint^iiditiriir  (u»m  ainiui. 
OBHseway,  and  liair  bearing  apon  ila  an-        '  Hag.  3,  8. 

tiquity,  see  below,  nnder  "  Waters  of  Je-         '  Joaepbns  does  indeed   spealt    in   one 
msalem,  the  A  gufd«ci,'  place    of  Herod    aa    "  removing  the   old 

'  Catherwood  ia  Vol,  I,  p.  302  sq.[L  447  foundations  and  laying  down  new;"  bnt 
>q.]  also  in  Bertlett's  Walks,  eto.  p.  156  here  it  is  expreasly  said,  that  these  were 
sq.  Tipping  in  the  Plates  and  Ifot«s  to  the  foundations  of  the  ra6t  or  fane  ilaeif ; 
Traill's  Joaephus,  mostly  in  Vol.  I.  Soe  Antt.  15.  11.  3,  inXlur  Si  Toiii  ipx"'""' 
alao  Wolcott  in  Bibliotheca  Sacra  1843,  AffiiXlaur,  xiiTii0<i\6ntrot  Irifovi,  i'' 
p.  17  sq.  oJiTBv  rif  raie  frytiji*. 
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vaults  and  Bubstractions  upon  more  ancient  foundations.  In 
this  way,  if  neceBsary,  moat  of  tlie  present  appearances  might 
doabtless  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for.  Yet  the  bridge,  at 
least,  between  the  temple  and  Zion,  ia  first  mentioned  during  the 
siege  by  Pompey,  twenty  yeara  or  more  before  Herod  was  made 
king. 

The  diBCOveries  at  Nineveh  have  also  thrown  new  light  upon 
the  history  of  the  arch.  That  city  was  destroyed  B.  C,  605  ; 
less  than  a  century  and  a  half  after  Rome  was  founded  ;  and 
only  about  three  years  after  the  decease  of  Josiah  king  of  Judah. 
Tet  the  arch  is  found  in  various  parts  of  the  ruins.  There 
exist  a  vaulted  chamber  and  several  vaulted  passages  ;  and 
"arched  gateways  are  continuajly  represented  in  the  bas-re- 
liefs." '  It  is  also  related  by  Diodorua  Siculus,  that  the  tunnel 
from  the  Euphrates  at  Babylon,  ascribed  to  Semiramis,  was 
vaulted.'  It  follows,  that  the  arch  was  well  known  in  the  east 
long  before  the  period  of  the  Jewish  exile ;  and  at  least  seven  or 
eight  centuries  before  the  time  of  Herod.  And  although,  amoi^ 
the  ruins  of  Nineveh,  it  is  less  frequent  and  less  massive  and 
elaborate  than  at  Jerusalem  ;  yet  this  may  perhaps  be  suffi- 
ciently accounted  for,  by  the  absence  of  like  appropriate  ma- 
terials, and  by  the  very  different  character  of  the  Assyrian 
architecture  in  general. 

In  respect  to  the  huge  beveUed  stones,  which  are  seen  in  the 
most  antique  portions  of  these  temple  substructions,  as  also  in 
the  massive  ancient  chambers  adjacent  to  the  Damascus  gate,  I 
,  have  elsewhere  ventured  to  ascribe  to  them  a  Jewish  origin,  and 
td  regard  them  as  exhibiting  a  peculiar  style  of  Jewish  archi- 
tecture,' The  same  feature  is  very  strikingly  displayed  in  the 
walls  of  the  great  Haram  at  Hebron,'  Bevelled  stones  of  the 
like  character  have  since  been  brought  to  light  in  the  vast 
ancient  ruins  of  Ba'alhek  and  other  temples  of  Lebanon  ; '  in 
the  earliest  substructions  and  walls  of  the  great  fortresses  of 
esh-Shakif,  Hanin,  and  Banias  ;  ■  in  the  old  wall  of  Tyre  ; '  and 
in  the  antique  remains  at  Jebeil  and' on  the  island  Rnwad,  the 


Ion,  pp.   163,   164.     So  too  De  SbuIo/b 
NarratlvB  etc.  II.  p.  131 ;  where  Ic  ia  re- 
lated, that  a  vault  twelTe  jsrdf  high  un- 
der the  hejr-stODe  had  been  dlaoorered  at  '  Not   long  hefore  m;  visit  to   Pat«s- 
Ninaveh  b  few  moutbs  beware  bj  M.  V.  tine,  excavations  hod  been  going  oa  nloug 
Place.  the  easteni  eide  o   the  peninsula  of  Tyre. 
'  Diod.  Sic.  Hist  2.  9.  I  was  Informed  hy  the  Res  W.  M.  Thom- 
■  See  Vol.  I.  p.  287.  [  I  424.]  bod,  who  had  visited  the   works,  that  the 
'  See  Vol.  n.  p.  T5.  [  ii.  484.]  ancient  itbII  of  the  city  Jn  that  pjrt  hod 
*  For  Ba'albek,  see  below,  under  June  thns  been  brought  to  light  j    and  thai  it 
9th.    For  the  tflmplB  at  M^el,  »ee  below,  was  bnilt  with  hevelied  stones,  like  the 
under  June  8tb.  wall  at  Jaruialem. 

Vol.  ni.— 20 
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ancient  Aradus,'  All  these  circumstaaces  go  to  sliow,  that  this 
was  a  feature  of  architecture  common  in  those  ages  throughout 
Palestine  and  Phenicia  ;  hut  which,  so  far  as  appears,  has  never 
been  found  in  any  country  west  of  Palestine,  nor  elsewhere  in 
any  connection  with  the  early  architectuj*  of  Egypt,  Greece, 
or  Rome,*  It  may  have  been  Phenician  in  its  origin,  and  in- 
troduced among  the  Jews  by  Hiram  or  other  architects  from 
Tyre  ;  but  that  it  was  a  peculiarity  in  the  architecture  of  the 
country,  there  would  seem  to  be  little  reason  to  doubt.  It 
therefore  may  have  its  appropriate  place,  in  estimating  the  age 
and  character  of  ancient  remains. 


VI.    THE   FOETBESS   AKTOKIA. 

In  respect  to  Antonia,  the  problem  is,  to  find  for  it  a  place 
on  the  northern  part  of  the  present  Haram  area,  where  the 
tolerably  full  description  of  Josephus  shah  be  in  accordance  with 
the  actual  physical  and  archieological  features  of  the  ground. 

The  earliest  notice  of  a  fortress  on  this  quarter  of  the  ancient 
temple  enclosure,  is  in  the  book  of  Nehemiab  ;  where  "  the 
Birah  pertaining  to  the  house"  or  temple  is  incidentally  men- 
tioned.^ In  this  word  we  have  apparently  the  origin  of  tho 
later  Greek  name  Baris  (Bdpis),  applied  to  the  fortress  erected 
(or  rather  rebuilt)  before  the  time  of  Herod  on  the  north  of  the 
temple  encl(Kiure.  It  is  thus  described  by  Josephus : '  "On 
the  northern  side,  a  quadrangular  acropolis  had  been  built 
up  ;  well  fortified,  and  distinguished  for  its  strength.  This  the 
kings  and  high  priests  of  the  Aamonean  race,  who  preceded 
Herod,  had  erected  and  named  it  Baris;  in  order  that  there  the 
priestly  robes  might  be  laid  up,  which  the  high  priest  wore  only 
when  he  offered  sacrifice."  By  which  of  the  Maccabees  this  for- 
tress had  been  built  up,  we  are  not  informed.  We  have  only  the 
incidental  notice,  that  Judas  "built  walls  around  the,city,  and 


Biblioth.  Sac.  1848,  p.  251.  ti«s."    See  Geaen.  Heb.  Leu.  sub  vc.. 

'  The  rustk  architacture  nnderthe  later  <  Jos.  Antt  15. 11.  i,  KBiiJirii'^ifMuH' 

Roinsn  emperors,  u  different.     It  is   ia  .a.ivA-.  iitp^KoMi  iyyinm  li^pdi.  iri- 

some  respects  an  «aj?gerati<m  of  the  be-  „ix«rro,  t>i^«(«,  hx^-pi-nrn.    ra^*  ^ 

Tfilled  style  ;  and  may  possibly  iiiTe  been  „p!,  ■HpdJ»<,  toE  'Ao-ax<o«r»^  Wraw  ^m- 

bon-owedfrom  ttie  east— It  would  be  a  x,U  ,c<^  ipX'-pt"  ^-coW,..,™,  «J  B^* 

noatler  of  some  mtmat  to  ascertftin,  wbe-  iKiK.ga,',  &,  Ih.1  ti,,  UpuniAy  »Ct«Ij  iw- 

tber  any  t«oe!  of  the  beveUed  sQrle  exist  «,T^a.,  ttoA^v,  t,.  fo^  Si,  !>iuy,  tJt. 

among   the    teradna    of    Carthage,    the  /iiSwi- a  ^x>V'mU*,.'m;™  — Thenama 

daughter  of  Tyre.  Biip.i  is  foitnialso  Antt.  13.  11.  3.   ib.  1*. 

•  Neil.  3,  8  n'lab  I^X  nt-sn .     in  Ifi.  2.   ib.  18.  4.  8.    B.  J.  1.  8.  B.  lb.  1. 

tbe  ftddreis  of  Daiii  I  Chr.  29,  1.   19,  5.  i.  ib.  1.  18.  2. 
comp.  22,  6,  the  word  riT'a  refers  to  tJie 
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lofty  towers,  against  the  incursiona  of  the  enemy  ; "  '  and  also 
that  Simon  "  etrengthened  still  more  the  hill  of  the  temple,  that 
was  near  by  the  Akra.'"'  His  son  Hyrcanus  likewise  added  still 
further  to  its  construction.'  This  Baris  then,  this  strong  fortress, 
existed  upon  the  north  of  the  temple,  when  Pompey  afterwards 
besieged  the  latter  ;'  and  when  too  Herod  broke  into  the  lower 
city  and  outer  temple,  and  took  the  rest  by  storm.' 

When  Herod  undertook  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple,  he  re- 
built also  the  fortress  Baris  ;  and  called  it  henceforth  Antonia, 
after  one  of  his  friends.'  It  stood  upon  the  north  side  of  the 
temple  enclosure  ; '  was  quadrangular,  with  towers  at  the  four 
corners ; '  and  was  built  up  at  great  expense  and  in  a  manner  not 
inferior  to  a  royal  palace.'  Antonia  was  the  fortress  of  the 
temple  ;  as  the  temple  was  that  of  the  city." 

A  more  specific  description  of  Antonia  places  it,  or  rather  its 
main  citadel  (a-KpinroXK),"  upon  a  rock  at  the  northwest  comer 
of  the  temple  enclosure,  fifty  cubits  high.'*  The  interior  of  the 
fortress  had  all  the  extent  and  arrangements  of  a  palace ;  being 
divided  up  into  apartments  of  every  kind,  and  courts  surrounded 
with  porticos,  and  hatha,  and  also  broad  open  places  for  encamp- 
ments ; "  so  that,  as  having  everything  necessary  within  itself, 
it  seemed  a  city,  while  in  its  magnificence  it  was  a  palace. 
Where  the  fortress  joined  upon  the  northern  and  western  porti- 
cos of  the  temple,  it  had  flights  of  stairs  descending  to  both. 
We  have  seen  above,"  that  Antonia  was  separated  from  Bezetha 
on  the  north  by  a  deep  artificial  trench,  lest  it  should  be  ap- 
proachable from  that  hill ;  and  the  depth  of  the  trench  added 
greatly  to  the  elevation  of  the  towers. 

The  Antonia  on  the  rock  at  the  northwest  comer  of  the  tem- 
ple area,  was  apparently  a  main  acropolis  or  citadel,  within  a 
larger  walled  fortress  bearing  the  same  general  name.  Indeed,  it 
is  expressly  called  an  acropolis  (dwpoTroXt?),  situated  at  this  very 
point.''  At  this  point,  too,  it  is  once  mentioned  as  a  tower." 
On  the  other  hand,  Antonia  as  a  whole  is  never  called  a  tower ; 
"  ptesenting,  as  is  once  said,  a 


B,J.  1.  21.  1. 

Ibid.  6. 5.  a 

Antt.  16.  II.  4. 
B.  J.  6.  6.  8. 
lb.  Ktti  irrpo' 


but  is  spoken  of  only  as  a  fortress,^'' 
'  Jos.  Antt.  12.  7.  7. 
'  1  Mace.  13,  52  ital   xpoanxipwt   ri 

'  Antt.  18.  4.  3,  nAjjfffoii  t^  lfp0  Bipiv 

'  Joa.  Antt.  14.  4.  1-3.   Comp.  B.  J.  1.  If  any  one  prelers  here  to  render  erper 

7.  2-i.  riSmy  bj  hotte.  armies,  or  even  by  tnopi, 

'  Antt.  14.  16.  14.  ib.  14.  16.  1.    B.  J.  I  do  not  object    Tbe  word  is  a  general 

I.  18.  a.  one. 

■  B.  J,  1.  21.  1.  ib.  1.  6.  4.   Antt  15.         "  B.  J.  fi.  4.  2.     See  Bbove,  p.  211. 

II.  4,  Gn.  "  Antt.  15.  11.  6.    B.  J.  6.  6.  8. 

'  B.  J.  1.  6.  4,  ^poipiw  f  %,  tQ  ^optiif         '°  B.  J.  6.  5.  8,  irpi  t5i  toS  ripyoo  tou'lf 

khinoTi  ToJ  Upov  irpoaKtl^tvov.  aius. 

'  Ibid.  5.  5.  a,  -wopyotJiiis  Si  olaa  t4  tSk         "  Gr.  •fpaipioy  B.  J.  I.  S.  4.  ib.  1.  2L 

vx'ilia,  itnii  yitrlar  rfoirapaiy  Mpoit  Bifi-  1.     Antt  18.  4.  3. 
Aiim-e  nipyns. 
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"tower-like"  appearance.'  The  rock  on  whicli  the  acropolis 
Btood  is  described  as  fifty  cubits  high ;  a  statement  which  can  only 
be  regarded  as  a  loose  estimate  of  the  historian  after  yeara  of 
absence ;  and  which,  judging  from  the  high  ground  now  on  the 
north,  must  be  taken  with  considerable  allowance,'  This  rock 
could  not  have  had  a  very  great  lateral  extent ;  for  it  was  cov- 
ered over  from  the  base  to  the  top  with  hewn  etones,  both  for 
ornament  and  to  render  the  ascent  more  difficult  to  assailants.' 
"Upon  this  rock  thus  encased  was  situated  the  acropolis,  which 
would  in  this  way  itself  be  "  tower-like  ; "  but  could  hardly  be 
expected  to  have  other  towers  at  the  four  corners,  still  fifty  and 
seventy  cubits  high  ;  nor  to  corfiprise  within  itself  "  broad  open 
places  for  encampments." 

The  same  distinction  between  the  acropolis  and  the  fortress 
in  general,  is  impKed  by  several  other  circumstances  narrated 
by  the  Jewish  historian.  "When  Titus,  in  the  course  ijf  his  as- 
sault upon  Antonia,  had  by  the  power  of  his  engines  made  a 
breach  in  the  wall,  the  ardour  of  Mb  troops  was  dampened  by 
the  s^ht  of  another  wall  which  the  Jews  had  huUt  up  within.* 
And  when  the  Romans  had  surprised  the  acropoUs  by  night, 
and  Titus  himself  had  been  among  the  first  to  ascend  into  it, 
many  of  the  Jews,  in  fleeing  away  to  the  temple,  fell  into  a 
mine  that  had  been  dug  by  the  tyrant  John.  The  JBomans  also 
rushed  forward,  and  strove  to  enter  the  temple  area  with  the 
Jews ;  but  were  repulsed  after  many  hours  of  hard  fighting. 
This  combat  Titus  looked  down  upon  from  the  acropolis.'  Still 
further,  when  the  Eoman  army,  after  seven  days  of  labour,  had 
by  order  of  Titus  razed  the  very  foundations  of  the  acropolis, 
and  so  formed  a  broad  approach  against  the  temple,  Titus  is  still 
represented  as  taking  his  station  in  Antonia,  in  order  to  overlook 
the  assault  and  direct  the  further  efforts  of  his  troops." 

From  all  these  circumstances  it  seems  evident,  that  the  acro- 
polis, standing  at  the  northwest  comer  and  encased  with  a  feeing 
of  hewn  stone  on  every  side,  probably  of  sloping  work,  was 
nevertheless  separated  from  the  temple  area  by  a  considerable 
interval.  This  interval  was  a  part  of  the  outer  fortress,  enclosed 
by  the  wall  which  on  the  south  divided  Antonia  from  the  tem- 
ple ;  BO  that  the  acropolis  rose  "  tower-like  "  within  this  outer 
fortress  in  its  northwestern  part,  and  was  enclosed  by  it.  Nor 
is  such  an  arrangement  of  a  fortress  without  analogy,  even  at 
the  present  day.     The  great  castle  el-Husn,  at  the  north  end  of 

■  Gr.  TvpTtiMt  B.  J.  6.  5.  8.  ■  B.  J.  6.  6.  8. 

'  Josephn*  wsi  natnrallj  temptad  to  ex-         '  B.  J.  6.  1 .  3,  4. 
gggerale  ic  all  that  related  to  his  own        '  lb.  6.  1.  7,  8. 

conntrjinen  i  find  also  in   respect  to  the         '  B,  J.  C.  2.  1,  6,  7.     Also  B.  J.  6.  1. 

■Crengtli  of  fortificfttious,   which  Romaa  i,  G. 

■valour  had 
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Lebanon,  stands  upon  a  high  ridge,  commanding  a  view  both  of 
the  lake  of  Hums  and  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  nearly  square, 
and  of  great  extent,  surrounded  with  lofty  walls.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  it,  another  interior  citadel,  more  than  a  hundred  paces  in 
length  by  seventyin  breadth,  and  surrounded  by  a  moat  with 
water,  rises  to  the  height  of  sixty  or  seventy  feet.  This  acro- 
polis is  built  up  with  sloping  work  of  hewn  stones,  as  if  encas- 
ing a  mound  or  rock  within  ;  not  merely,  as  is  now  seen  at  Jeru- 
salem and  elsewhere,  so  as  to  form  the  foundations  of  the  towers, 
but  carried  up  between  the  towers  and  nearly  to  the  same  height,' 
This  castle,  with  its  interior  citadel,  all  bearing  the  name  el- 
Jlusn,  seems  to  me  to  illustrate,  in  some  degree,  the  plan  of  the 
fortress  Antonia  with  its  acropolis. 

Along  with  the  preceding  description  of  Antonia,  it  is  likewise 
to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  area  of  Solomon's  temple  was  origi- 
nally a  square,  measuring  a  stadium  on  each  side  or  /our  stadia 
in  circuit ;  which  circuit  was  enlarged  by  Herod  to  six  stadia, 
including  Antonia  ;  thus  enclosing  double  the  former  area,  or 
two  square  stadia  instead  of  one,'  From  this  account  it  would 
strictly  follow,  that  the  area  of  Antonia  also  was  a  square 
measuring  a  stadium  on  each  side.  But  as  Josephus  was  writing 
at  Rome,  without  actual  measurements  and  after  an  absence  of 
many  years  from  Jerusalem,  the  statement  can  be  regarded  only 
as  a  general  estimate  expressed  in  a  popular  form.  It  may  also 
be  remembered,  that,  according  to  the  measurements  already 
^ven,'  the  present  Haram  area  is  1529  feet  in  length  from  south 
to  north,  by  about  925  feet  in  breadth  ;  thus  leaving  on  the 
north  an  extension  of  about  six  hundred  feet  more  than  a  square. 
It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  suppose  that  the  temple  enclo- 
sure formed  an  eXact  mathematical  square  ;  for  in  an  area  of 
such  extent,  even  if  the  length  were  much  greater  than  the 
breadth,  it  would  still  in  popular  language  be  called  a  square. 

From  all  the  various  considerations  thus  far  presented,  it  is 
at  least  not  a  hasty  conclusion  to  infer,  as  was  done  conjecturally  ■ 
in  a  former  volume,'  that  the  fortress  Antonia  occupied  perhaps 
the  whole  northern  part  of  the  present  Haram  area.  That  is  to 
say,  it  occupied  the  tract  on  the  north  of  the  proper  temple 
square,  whatever  it  might  be,  extending  from  south  to  north 

'  See  below,  under  June  Htli.     Bnrck-  Aa^3aTO/i/y7jiKalT3!'A«-«''!iw.  Ib.l.  21.1, 

harffa  TmY.  in  Sjr.  p.   158.— A  like  in-  icol  tV  "^pl  "STii-  {jiv  yrAy']  iyntixinaro 

lerioc  citadel  within  an  onler  fortress,  is  x^P""'  '■'S'  oKmj!  tnrKaaity,~—'ihe  Talmad 

«en  in  the  great  castla  Bs-Subeibeli  near  in  like  manner  spenka  of  the  temple  enclo- 

BauiJs;  see  uader  Ma;  27tb.  »nre  as  a  eqaare,  meaeuring  five  hundred 

'  Joa.Antt.  16.11.8,  ToSroSM'Ttira*  cubits   on    each    Bide  ;    LightfooL    Descr. 

■Ktfi&aKos,  Ttrripur  trraUmr  Thy  KiK\oy  Templi,  0.  2.  0pp.  ed.  Lenad.  I.  p.  654, 

ix"*,  ^Ktionjt  Twlei  iniitav  fifiicei  itro-  ■  See  above,  pp.  175,  176. 

Xa/(/Jo(in(loTji.  B.  J.  6.  B.  2,  i  Bi  :rKi  iciffAoi  •  Sea  VoL  I.  p.  293  sq.  [  i.  i33  sq.] 

Voj.  III.— 20* 
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some  five  hnndred  or  eix  hundred  feet,  and  from  ^eet  to  east 
about  nine  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet.  And,  farther,  it  may 
be  inferred,  that  the  inner  citadel  or  acropolis  was  in  the  north- 
western part,  upon  a  projection  of  rock  extending  Irom  Bezetha 
into  the  said  area,  and  separated  from  the  said  hill  by  a  deep 
trench.  Very  possibly  also,  while  such  a  projecting  rock  formed 
the  foundation  of  the  acropolis,  there  may  yet  have  been  built 
up  thereon  a  mound  of  earth,  enclosed  and  supported  by  the 
facing  of  sloping  work  of  hewn  stone  ;  as  is  apparently  the  case 
in  the  present  fortress  el-Husn.  Indeed,  such  a  mode  of  con- 
struction would  account  for  the  apparent  facility,  with  which  the 
troops  of  Titus  were  able,  in  seven  days,  to  overturn  the  very 
foundations  of  the  acropolis,  and  fonn  a  broad  approach  against 
the  temple.* 

The  site  thus  proposed  for  Antonia  in  its  full  extent,  accords 
well  with  the  description  and  various  notices  of  Josephus ;  and 
enables  ua  to  understand  and  apply  all  hia  specifications  in  a 
natural  manner  and  -without  any  violence.  It  affords  ample 
space  for  aU  the  "apartments  of  every  kind,  and  courts  sur- 
rounded with  porticos,  and  baths,  and  broad  open  places  for 
encampments.""  It  leaves  room  for  the  square  form  of  the 
temple  area  proper,  as  specified  by  Josephus  and  the  Talmud  ; ' 
and  although  we  do  not  now  find  the  whole  area,  inclusive  of 
Antonia,  to  be  full  six  stadia  in  circuit,  yet  the  actual  difference 
is  not  greater  than  might  be  expected  in  a  merely  popular  estimate. 

The  same  view  in  respect  to  Antonia  enables  us  to  account 
for  the  very  remarkable  excavation  on  the  north  of  the  present 
area,  stiU  more  than  seventy-Jive  feet  in  depth  and  one  hundred 
and  thirty  feet  in  width  ;  which  tallies  so  strikingly  with  the 
fosse  mentioned  by  Josephus  on  the  north  o#  the  temple  and 
Antonia,  or  rather  of  Baris,  and  described  by  him  as  of  "  infinite 
depth."  *  This  is  probably,  even  now,  the  deepest  excavation 
of  the  kind  known.  If  it  be  said,  that  this  very  depth  militates 
against  the  idea  of  its  having  been  intended  for  defence,  and 
that  therefore  it  was  probably  at  first  a  mere  reservoir  for  water ; 
then  the  reply  is,  that  on  this  latter  supposition  the  great  depth 
is  still  more  anomalous  and  inexplicable.  As  a  military  fosse 
we  have  the  express  testimony  of  Josephus,  that  its  depth  was 
"infinite  ;"  and  that,  too,  during  the  siege  by  Pompey,  many 
years  before  Herod  bad  given  to  the  fortress  the  form  and  name 
of  Antonia.'  Herod  very  probably  enlarged  the  former  fosse 
along  the  eastern  part  of  the  fortress,  and  perhaps  deepened  it 

*  Job.  B.   J.  6.   2.   1,    7,    ^^^poif  iWa         '  See  (he  preceding  page. 
Korairrpe^aiiiyTI  rohs  Tyjs  'Ajtbp/os  *tj«A-         '  Gr,  Sih  kiAm  trtipar,  B,  J.  1.   7-  8. 

^^1    f^^XP^    ^*^^    itpitv   irXaTcTo)'    £foS<ti'  Antt.  H.  4.  2. 
ttn-pfulaaiTO.  '  See  the  preceding  note. 

'  See  abote,  p.  231. 
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still  more.  At  a  later  period,  apparently,  it  was  converted  into 
ft  vast  reservoir  for  water  ;  for  which  it  has  evidently  been  used 
at  aome  former  time.'  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose, 
that  the  "deep  trench"'  between  Antonia  and  Bezetha,  was 
carried  through  the  rock  of  Bezetha  at  the  same  depth  or  of  the 
same  width,  as  is  now  found  in  the  great  reservoir.  Indeed,  it 
may  not  be  improbable,  that  the  inner  citadel  of  Antonia  stood 
mainly  upon  the  rock  and  site  now  covered  by  the  Serai'  or 
barracks  ;  and  that  the  trench,  by  which  it  was  separated  from 
Bezetha,  was  cut  through  the  rock,  deep  indeed,  but  not  ne- 
cessarily wide,  not  far  south  of  the  line  of  the  present  street 
in  that  part.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  lofty  acropolis,  faced  to 
the  top  with  sloping  work  of  hewn  stone,  stood  out  further  north 
than  the  main  body  of  the  lower  fortress,  and  so  as  possibly  to 
be  on  the  west  of  the  present  deep  excavation. 

The  like  extent  of  Antonia  seems  further  to  he  indicated  by 
the  features  of  the  present  eastern  wall  of  the  Haram  area.  At 
the  northern  end,  as  we  have  seen,^  we  find  what  seems  to  have 
been  the  wall  of  a  comer  tower  or  bastion,  measuring  about 
eighty-three  feet ;  and  then  again  the  projection  of  which  the 
Golden  gat«  forms  part,  extending  fifty-five  feet,  and  which  ap- 
parently was  once  the  base  of  another  tower.  From  the  southern 
side  of  this  last  projection  to  the  southeast  comer  is  a  distance  of 
1018  feet ;  and  to  the  northeast  corner  is  about  516  feet.  A  line 
drawn  from  this  point  of  division  westward  across  the  Haram  area, 
would  fall  about  150  feet  north  of  the  great  mosk.'  We  thus 
should  have  the  present  area  divided  into  two  portions ;  the 
southern  portion  measuring  1018  feet  by  925  feet,  would  then 
represent  the  square  of  the  ancient  temple.^  The  northern 
tract,  having  the  same  breadth,  and  measuring  about  516  feet 
from  south  to  north,  would  in  this  way  be  left  for  the  extent  of 
Antonia.  To  this  last  may  then  be  added  the  site  of  the  present 
Serai,  if  occupied  of  old  by  the  inner  acropolis  ;  thus  increasing 
the  area  of  the  whole  fortress  to  the  extent  of  some  150  feet 
towards  the  north  on  the  northwestern  part.  These  estimates, 
of  course,  require  the  language  of  Josephus  to  be  taken  in  a 
popular  sense  ;  and  there  is  no  ground  for  assigning  to  it  any 
other.  The  Golden  gate,  according  to  this  view,  was  near  the 
southeastern  angle  of  the  fortress  ;  and  led  out  trom  Antonia 
into  the  country  at  this  sheltered  spot,  where  no  enemy  could 


'  (ir.  Spvy/nt  BaM,  B.  J.  6,  4.  3.  add  it  to  the  northern  tract;  thus  making 

'  See  above,  pp.  173,  ITS.  the  former  to  be  about  908  feet  by  926 

*  See  the  meaauromeata  referred  to  in  the  feet,  or  nearly  an  exact  square.     But  anch 

preceding  note.  a  line  would  leave  too  little  space  on  the 

'  A  line  drawn  bcpoSb  the  area  from  the  north  of  the  most 
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BnccessfuUy  aaaail  it.  The  elaborate  ftrchitecture  of  this  gate  is 
Tisually  referred  to  the  time  of  Herod  ;'  and  the  rougher  courses 
of  the  corner  bastion  in  the  northeast  may  well  belong  to  the 
^  Bame  epoch,  although  they  are  more  massive  than  any  other  of 
the  remaining  works  of  Herod. 

The  same  general^  position  of  Antonia  furnishes  an  easy 
explanation  of  some  other  circumstances  connected  with  the 
temple. 

One  of  these  is  the  fact,  that  Josephus,  in  describing  the 
gates  of  the  temple  leading  to  the  city  and  suburb,  speaks  only 
of  the  four  upon  the  west  and  one  in  the  southern  side ;  thus 
affording  strong  ground  for  the  inference,  that  there  were  none 
upon  the  north.  If  now  Antonia  with  its  lofty  citadel  and  deep 
fosse  lay  along  upon  the  whole  of  this  northern  side,  we  have  at 
once  a  sufficient  reason  for  his  silence. 

Another  circumstance,  which  may  tSius  be  readily  explained, 
is  the  Rabbinic  statement,  that  the  holy  house  itself  stood  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  outer  court  or  temple  area.  According 
to  the  Talmud :  "  The  greatest  space  was  on  the  south ;  the 
next  on  the  east ;  the  next  on  the  north  ;  and  the  least  on  the 
west."  °  That  is  to  say,  the  building  was  in  the  northwestern 
part ;  but  its  length  being  from  west  to  east,  the  space  left  next 
the  western  wall  or  portico  was  less  than  that  on  the  north. 
The  like  position  seems  to  be  impHed  in  the  account  given  by 
Josephus,  that  Titus  cast  up  one  of  his  mounds  and  brought 
forward  his  engines  "  overagainst  the  northwest  corner  of  the 
inner  temple  ; "  *  it  being  obvious  that  the  Romans  made  their 
assaults  upon  the  waU  of  the  temple  area,  whether  from  the  city 
or  from  Antonia,  at  or  near  the  northwest  comer.  If,  therefore, 
the  rock  es-Sokrah,  now  beneath  the  mosk  of  Omar,  which  the 
Jews  in  the  fourth  century  were  accustomed  to  wail  over  as 
marking  the  site  of  their  former  temple,  does  thus  mark  some 
point  in  the  true  site,  (which  I  am  not  disposed  to  call  in  ques- 
tion^,* then  the  position  thus  indicated  by  this  roek  accords  well 
witn  that  above  described  by  the  Rabbins  ;  provided  the  temple 
area  was  in  popular  language  a  square,  and  the  tract  further 
north  was  occupied  by  Antonia. 

In  the  same  way  we  perceive  a  satisfactory  reason  for  the 
historian's  application  of  the  celebrated  oracle,  that  "  the  city 
and  temple  would  be  captured,  when  the  temple  should  become 
four-square." '  He  asserts  that  "  the  Jews,  at  the  time  of  the 
destruction  of  Antonia,  made  the  temple  four-square  ; "  and  thus 

Oatherwood  In  Barflett's  Walk*,  Ed,  '  B.  J.  6.  2,  7.   ib,  6.  *.  1. 

2,  pp.  168,  169,  lei.  *  See  ToL  L  p.  30a  [i.  iik\ 

*  Iq  Ligbtfoot,  Deacr.  T«nipli  Hieros.  c  *  B.  J.  6.  fi.  1, 
S,  Opp-  ed.  Lenfld.  L  p.  656. 
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the  oracle  received  its  fulfilment.  Previously,  then,  the  temple 
{lepov)  was  not  a  square ;  because  it  comprised  Antonia  as  a 
part  of  itself.  It  was  an  oblong,  and  perhaps  irregular ;  espe- 
cially if  we  regard  the  citadel  as  making  a  projection  towards 
the  north.  This  obloog,  by  the  destruction  of  Antonia,  was 
reduced  to  the  square  of  the  temple  area  proper. 

Such  are,  in  general,  the  grounds  on  which,  in  my  former 
work,  I  ventured  to  bring  forward,  hypothetically,  and  with 
some  hesitation,  the  view  which  assigns  so  great  an  extent  to  the 
fortress  Antonia.  Repeated  subsequent  examination  has  only 
served  to  render  those  grounds  more  definite  and  clear  ;  and  thus 
far  to  give  confirmation  to  the  hypothesis. 

According  to  the  earlier  view,  the  citadel  or  acropolis  at  the 
northwest  corner  of  the  temple  area,  constituted  of  itself  the  whole 
fortress  Antonia.  This  view  is  still  preferred  by  several  writers. 
But  they  thus  overlook  the  extent  assigned  by  Josephus  to 
Antonia  ;  its  city-like  character ;  and  the  "  apartments  of  every 
kind,  and  courts  surrounded  with  porticos,  and  baths,  and  broad 
open  places  for  encampments."  And  further,  they  are  com- 
pelled, either  to  set  aside  the  testimony  of  the  historian  as  to  the 
square  form  of  the  proper  temple  area  ; '  a  course  which  I  do  not 
feel  at  Hberfcy  to  follow  ;  or  else  to  deny  the  antiquity  of  the 
southern  portion  of  the  present  Haram  area.'  The  strong 
reasons  against  this  latter  course  have  been  already  enumerated.' 

The  chief  reason  assigned  against  the  view  proposed  by  me, 
is  the  alleged  fact,  that  the  whole  of  the  north  wall  of  the 
temple  was  not  covered  by  the  fortress  in  question." '  In  support 
of  this  allegation,  reference  is  made  to  the  various  sieges  of  the 
temple,  in  connection  with  the  city,  as  narrated  by  Josephus. 
Of  such  sieges  no  less  than  five  are  described,  and  another  is 
spoken  of  as  planned.  Three  of  them  took  pla«e  while  the 
fortress  stdl  bore  the  name  of  Baris,  viz.  those  by  Aretae,  Pom- 
pey,  and  Herod,  The  other  three,  those  by  Florus  (intended), 
Oestius,  and  Titus,  occurred  long  after  the  reconstruction  of  the 
fortress  by  Herod  as  Antonia. 

About  the  year  63  B.  C.  or  shortly  before  Pompey's  arrival, 
Aretas,  king  of  Arabia  Petrtea,  as  the  ally  of  Hyrcanus  against 
Aristobulus,  "  made  an  assault  upon  the  temple  and  beleaguered 
Aristobulus  ;  the  people  supporting  Hyrcanus  and  assisting  him 
in  the  siege,  while  only  the  priests  continued  with  Aristobulus." ' 

'  Thns  Mr  Catherwood  expressly  rejects  648.    Also  Museum  of  Class.  Antiq.  May 

the  teWimony  of  Josephus  ss  to  the  fqnare  1863,  p.  *46. 

form    of     the     temple    area ;     Bartletfs         '  Jos.  Antt  14.  2.  1,  6  *i  tSv  'ApiBav 

Walka,  Ed.  2.  p.  185.  $aaiKtis  .  .  .  irpoirpoxii'   t^    Up^,   rhr 

'  Holy  City,  IL  pp.  853,  860  sq.  'Aparr40ov\ov    iroMipHfi,    jr(iotm3(^/MU 

'  See  above,  p.  220  sq.  ti    tbD    S^*ioii    t^    'Tprnv^   «al    mifota- 

'  Holy  City,  II.  p,  348.     KraSft  p.  74  XmpKoCvroi    aWf,    ^iv<^i'    Ji  t«^  Ufiar 

iq.     Comp.    Tobler,  Topogr.   I.   pp.  63G-  'ApiOTefloi/Ay  ir/mrr/.w^iTui'. 
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The  si^  was  afterwards  raised  by  the  Roman  general  Scauras. 
Ae  there  is  in  this  account  no  alluaion  whatever  to  the  point  of 
assault  upon  the  temple,  the  passage  can  have  nothing  to  do 
vith  the  matter  now  before  us.' 

The  siege  by  Pompey  took  place  in  the  year  62  B.  C.  That 
general,  advancing  from  Jericho  upon  the  Holy  City,  found  it 
strongly  fortified  on  all  sides  except  the  north  ;  "  for  a  broad  and 
deep  valley  encompasses  the  city,  comprehending  within  it  the 
temple,  which  was  strongly  fortified  round  about  with  a  wall  of 
stone  ;"  "so  that  the  city  being  taken,  this  would  be  a  second 
place  of  refuge  from  the  enemy." '  The  inhabitants  were  divided. 
The  partisans  of  Hyrcanus  opened  the  gates  to  Pompey,  and 
delivered  over  to  him  the  city  and  the  royal  palace.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  adherents  of  Aristobulus  retired  into  the  temple  ; 
and  having  cut  off  the  bridge  leading  to  the  city,  prepared  to 
hold  out  till  the  last.  Piso  was  now  sent  in  with  a  body  of 
troops  ;  he  stationed  guards  in  the  city  and  the  royal  palace,  and 
fortified  the  houses  towards  the  temple  and  the  parts  without 
around  the  temple.  "  Pompey  then  took  a  position  within,  on 
the  northern  quarter  of  the  temple,  where  it  was  assailable. 
There  too  stood  lofty  towers,  and  a  trench  had  been  dug  ;  and 
it  was  encompassed  by  a  deep  valley  ;  for  the  part  towards  the 
city  was  also  abrupt,  the  bridge  being  broken  down." "  The 
Romans  cut  down  all  the  'trees  round  about ;  and  "  filled  up  in 
the  northern  quarter  both  the  trench  and  the  whole  valley." ' 
But  this  was  done  with  difficulty,  the  trench  being  of  immense 
depth.*  The  engines  were  at  length  brought  up  ;  and,  the 
largest  of  the  towers  having  been  thrown  down,  the  temple  was 
carried  by  storm,' 

Now  it  is  obvious,  that  the  valley  (i^pay^)  mentioned  in  this 
account,  can  only  be  the  valley  on  the  west  of  the  temple  ;  just 
as  it  is  also  clear,  that  the  artificial  trench  was  that  on  the 
north.  The  circumstance  so  distinctly  stated,  that  Pompey 
filled  up  both  the  valley  and  the  trench  shows  definitely  that  he 

'  It  il  indeed  aBsmaad,  that  Aristobnlxis  TetrtZiimu,  unri  th  B^puay  mv  UpoS  pA- 

had  "ttlso  the  cltj  in  his  power;"  and  poj,   H&ai  ^r  Mnaxov.     inOT^inffo*  W 

lience  it  is  inferreiS,  that  the  assault  on  the  Kal  iimtvAa.  ii.fyi\ot  itifyai,  kbI  Ti^ipot  II 

temple  was  from  the  north  ;  Holy  City,  II.  ipJiiiuXTO,  koI  dodvla  vcpitix""!)  •fipoyY'- 

pp.  348,  351     But  the  f  ir-t  that  th*  pmple  iiriMiiyii  yip  koI  t4  »pi*  riiv  w6aiv,  r!\i 

aidnA  Hyrcanus   and  only  the  j  rtfili  re-  ytipupat  4vaT(Tpri/i;i^iT|j. 

muned  w  th    An  tobulns     ahoivs  eoneln-  '  B.  J.  1.  7.  3,  ainhs  Sk  Kari  ri  irpmrip- 

sivei;  that  the  latter  was  fihut  up  in  the  ktidc  nXSfia  r^y  t;  riippai'  tx""  *"*'  ''^' 

temple  and  Bans     and  thfrffore  the  as-  fipurfya  waam',  i^Aijv  min^poiirns  toi  tu- 

lault  on  the  temple  may  hUTe  been  from  rifi^us. 

within  the  city  '  Ante.  li.  i.  2,  vtairt^rSirTiirTiivfyii 

'  Antt    1*   i    1-4     B   J    1    7    1-4.  Bxiji'  'Puitalur . . .  iJxis  irAijrafioijt  t^i 

These  two  accounts  are,  m  part,  combmed  riipDu  SA  BiUot  lewiiptr. 

i„  th»  te.f.  *  Antt  14,  4.  *. 
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made  hia  approaches  on  the  northwest  corner,  both  from  the  west 
and  from  the  north.  And  this  was  natural  ;  for  there,  on  the 
north,  is  the  higher  ground  of  Bezetha,  overlooking  the  temple 
and  its  precincts.  But  in  that  northwest  corner  stood  the 
fortress  or  rather  acropolis  of  Baris ;  so  that  it  was  this  citadel, 
the  fortress  of  the  temple,  that  Pompey  chose  as  his  main  point  . 
of  attack  ;  just  as  Titus,  more  than  a  hundred  and  thirty  years 
later,  made  his  chief  assaults  upon  Antonia  from  the  same  quar- 
ter. The  fortress  Baris  was  necessarily  within  the  trench  ;  and 
being  the  acropolis  of  the  temple,  in  which  the  robes  of  the 
high  priest  were  laid  up,  it  was  reckoned  as  part  and  parcel  of 
the  temple  and  its  precincts,  without  being  specified  by  name. 
The  towers  belonged  doubtless  to  Baris  ;  for  none  are  ever  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  the  wall  of  the  temple  proper.  The 
trench  was  that  on  the  north  of  the  acropolis,  separating  it  from 
Bezetha. 

Herod's  siege  of  Jerusalem  took  place  in  the  year  37  B.  0, 
or  twenty-five  years  later  than  that  by  Pompey.  The  city  was 
then  held  by  Antigonus.  Herod  being  joined  by  the  Roman 
general  Sosius  "  pitched  his  camp  near  to  the  northern  wall ;"  ' 
or,  as  the  other  account  says,  "  approaching  the  city  where 
it  was  most  assailable,  he  pitched  his  camp  before  the  temple, 
having  determined  to  make  an  assault,  as  Pompey  had  formerly 
done."  For  this  end  he  "  sat  down  along  the  north  wall  of  the 
city."''  The  siege  would  seem,  at  first,  not  to  have  been  pressed 
with  much  vigour.  Herod  himself  was  absent  at  Samaria  for  a 
time  ;  nor  did  all  the  troops  arrive  before  his  return.  The  city 
is  said,  in  one  place,  to  have  held  out  five  months.^  In  another 
place  we  are  told,  that  the  first  (or  outer)  wall  was  taken  after 
forty  days  ;  and  the  second  (or  temple)  wall  after  fifteen  days 
more.'  This  last  account  refers,  apparently,  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  more  vigorous  assault  or  storming  of  the  wall, 
Herod  thus  broke  throu^  the  outer  wall  (the  second  of  Jose- 
phus)  into  the  lower  city  ;  and  then  through  another  (interior) 
wall  into  the  temple  ;  that  is  to  say,  he  assailed  the  t«mple  from 
the  lower  city.  After  he  had  thus  got  possession  of  it,  Antigo- 
nus, who  still  held  out  in  Baris,  descended  from  the  acropolis 
and  yielded  himself  to  Sosius.' 

Such  were  the  three  sieges  of  the  temple,  while  its  fortress  was 
yet  known  as  Baris.  The  others  were  much  later,  In  the  in- 
terval, both  the  temple  and  the  fortress  had  been  rebuilt  by 
Herod ;  and  Agrippa  had  erected  the  third  wall  of  the  city. 


'  B,  J. 

1.  17.  9. 

'  B.  J.  1.  18.  2. 

•  Antt. 

U.   15.   U.     ib.   14.    16.    1, 

'  Antt  14.  IB.  3. 

SimiianiTi 

t    wfit    T#    pof,i^    nlxti    Tvt 

'  B  J.  I.  18.  3,  hItii. 
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It  was  about  A.  D.  65,  or  not  long  before  the  siege  by 
Cestme,  that  Florus,  the  last  procurator  of  Judea,  during  a 
tumult  in  the  city,  sent  troops  to  get  poseeBsion  of  Antonia  and 
the  temple.  In  thie  he  waa  foiled ;  and  then  the  inaui^ents, 
"  fearing  that  Florus  would  again  couie  and  seize  upon  the  tem- 
ple through  Antonia,  went  up  and  cut  off  the  continuous  porticcra 
of  the  temple  towards  Antonia." '  This  led  Floms  to  abandon 
his  purpose, — The  passage  obviously  has  no  bearing  upon  the 
question  here  at  issue. 

The  insurrectionary  spirit  of  the  Jews  brought  Cestius,  then 
proconsul  of  Syria,  with  an  army,  to  Jerusalem  in  A.  D.  66, 
He  entered  the  city  without  opposition ;  *  and  after  various 
delaj^,  made  an  attack  with  chosen  troops  "  upon  the  temple" 
in  its  northern  quarter.  But  the  Jews  fighting  from  the  portico 
"  feept  them  off,  and  scTeral  times  drove  them  back  as  they  ap- 
proached the  wall," '  The  Romans  now  formed  with  their 
shields  a  testudo  ;  "and  the  soldiers,  being  now  unharassed, 
undermined  the  wall,  and  made  ready  to  set  fire  to  the  gate  of 
the  temple."*  Here  the  circumstance,  that  the  troops  could 
approach  and  undermine  the  wall,  and  set  fire  to  a  gate  of  the 
temple,  is  conclusive  evidence  that  the  attack  waa  made  from 
the  lower  city  at  the  northern  part  of  the  western  wall  of  the 
temple.  Just  there,  too,  some  years  later,  the  troops  of  Titus,  it 
is  related,  attacking  the  temple  from  the  west,  "  undermined  the 
foundations  of  the  northerp  gate."  *  All  the  circumstances  are 
incompatible  with  the  idea  of  an  approach  from  the  north  ; 
where  the  wall  was  rendered  inaccessible  by  the  very  deep  and 
broad  trench. 

In  the  description  of  the  final  siege  and  destruction  of  the 
city  and  temple  by  Titus,  in  A.  D,  70,  there  are  only  two  cir- 
cumstances, which  need  here  to  be  taken  into  account.  The 
Jews  during  the  siege  were  divided  into  two  factions  ;  one  of 
which,  under  Simon,  had  possession  of  the  upper  and  lower  city  ; 
while  the  other,  under  John,  held  "  the  temple  and  the  tract 
around  it  to  no  small  extent.""  Titus,  after  taking  the  outer  or 
third  wall  of  the  city,  pitched  his  camp  within  it,  and  pressed 
the  attack  on  the  second  wall.  The  Jews,  still  in  two  ifactions, 
bravely  repelled  the  Romans  from  tliis  wall  ;  "  those  with  John 
fighting  from  Antonia  and  the  northern  portico  of  the  temple, 

>  B,  J.  3.  16.  5,  6,  ol  E)  (rroLinaaTaf,  tit-     tipyoy,  kbI  ro^Mllts  fiiv  ixtiipoiirarro  mis 

a^  ToS  Uaau  Sii  T^i  'AvrayUi,  iyitpirrft         *  Ibid,  ^>)l))i'  ti  gl  arpvnuTai  koksV"^' 

tbAiiti  ™  ffiiwx'"  "'■nil  ToE  lipov  rpis  t4  TfTxot  iripwraar,  koI  td3  I(po5  riir  ri- 

TJJv  'AiTurW  tiinmlrar.  A.i)v  iTtmriinrpiyat  waptaKtuiiayrt. 

'  B.  J.  2,  19,  E,     See  more  fnlly  above,         '  B,  J,  6.  4.  1,  kotI  tV  l<niipiar  iOipar 

p,  21E.  To5  lo-«3w  Upov ,  , ,  tSi  J*  poptlov  riW 

'  Ibid.  (totI  ri  TtfBiripKTiiiy  iirixtipi'  kKI-  iiw^piiTToy  (Ttpei  toiit  Stfirtlow. 
Ita  rf  I>pf .    'iMttwiii  U  Ml  trit  e-nkt        '  B,  J.  5.  8.  1, 
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and  alao  before  the  monument  of  king  Alexander." '  Kow  as 
the  Bomans  were  not  yet  in  the  lower  city,  but  still  outside  of 
the  second  wall,  it  is  obvious  that  a  defence  made  from  the 
north  portico  of  the  temple  could  be  directed  against  the  enemy 
only  as  approaching  from  the  north  or  northeast  quarter  ;  that 
is  to  say,  on  the  east  of  the  acropolis  of  Antonia,  and  of  that 
portion  of  the  second  wall,  which  raQ  down  to  join  the  fortress. 
Does  this  necessarily  imply,  that  the  northern  portico  of  the 
temple  was  carried  along  close  upon  the  trench  ?  ' 

In  respect  to  the  difficulty  supposed  to  be  here  involved, 
several  explanations  may  he  given.  One  is,  as  I  have  formerly 
su^eated,'  that  the  Jews  of  John's  party,  after  being  driven  in 
from  the  third  wall,  may  have  now  made  the  fortress  Antonia 
and  this  northern  portico  their  head-quarters,  from  which  to 
conduct  their  further  defence.  A  second,  proposed  by  Schultz,* 
regards  here  "  the  northern  portico"  as  signifying  "  the  portico 
which  ran  northwards  ;"  that  is,  the  eastern  portico,  from  which 
the  defence  would  naturally  be  conducted  against  the  Roman 
troops  on  the  mount  of  Olives.  Now  as  the  enemy  would  not 
unlikely  make  attempts  upon  the  gate  leading  out  from  Antonia 
in  this  quarter,  it  would  be  natural  tor  the  Jews  to  fight  against 
them,  at  this  point,  both  from  the  eastern  and  northern  porticos. 
A  third  explanation,  which  I  would  here  suggest,  depends  upon 
the  elevation  of  the  northern  portico. 

Herod  buOt  up  all  around  the  holy  house  immense  porticos, 
more  costly  than  the  former  ones  ;'  though  it  appears  elsewhere, 
that  the  eastern  portico  was  not  rebuilt,  but  was  still  looked 
upon  as  the  work  of  Solomon.*  These  porticos  formed  each  a 
double  colonnade  ;  the  columns  of  which  were  five  and  twenty 
cubits  high.'  That  on  the  south  had  three  colonnades  ;  of 
which  the  two  outer  ones  were  each  more  than  fifty  feet  high, 
and  the  middle  one  double  that  height.  The  northern  portico 
of  the  temple,  then,  with  its  roof,  we  may  assume  to  have  had  an 
elevation  of  not  less  than  fifty  feet.  As  we  have  seen  above,'  it 
was  probably  distant  from  the  south  side  of  the  great  fosse  about 
516  feet ;  and  from  the  northern  side  about  646  feet  or  some  215 
yards.  The  wall  on  this  ^lart  of  Antonia,  within  the  fosse,  would 
not  necessarily  or  probably  he  higher  than  at  present,  some 
twenty  or  twenty-five  feet.  Hence  it  would  he  no  difBciilt 
matter  for  the  Jews,  stationed  on  the  much  loftier  roof  of  the 

'B.J.5.7.8,offii»irtplr!)i''I(K(>Tn>'4inf         *  Antt.  16.  11.  8,  ii,paKip,San  »)  «al 

ToE  [fpou  Hol  irpl  Tir  'AAffifrlpeii  reS  fl«-  rit  Saitiyat  ray  rpir  irifPaiAituiMis, 
tAlat  pmiuiar  ixax6ittin>i,  '  Ante.  20,  9,  T. 

'  Hol/  City,  IL  pp.  360,  36a  '  B.  .1.  5.  6.  3. 

'  BiblLotii.  Sacra,  18ie,  p.  628  sq.  ■  See  above,  p.  336. 

■  Schultz,  p,  69. 
Vol.  ni.-21 
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northern  portico,  to  throw  missileB  from  their  bows  and  enginea 
across  the  whole  breeidth  of  the  lower  Antonia  and  the  foHse,  bo 
as  effectually  to  assail  enemies  approaching  from  that  quarter. 
According  to  the  ancient  accounts,  stonea  were  sometimes  thrown 
by  the  haXistfe  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  English  mile,  or  double 
the  distance  above  specified.' — A  due  consideration  of  tlie  cir- 
cumstances, therefore,  seems  to  show,  that  the  supposed  diffi- 
culty has  no  foundation  in  fact. 

The  other  circumstance  during  the  siege  by  Titus,  referred  to 
above,  occurred  after  the  Eomans  had  broken  through  the  second 
wall,  and  got  possession  of  the  lower  city.  Titus  now  relaxed 
bis  efforts  for  a  little  while  ;  and  meantime  paraded  his  troops  in 
battle-array,  with  much  pomp  and  splendour,  in  order  to  terrify 
the  Jews.  "  The  whole  old  wall  [on  Zion]  and  the  northern 
quarter  of  the  temple  were  fuU  of  spectators  ;  and  one  might 
see  houses  full  of  those  looking  on  ;  nor  did  any  part  of  the  city 
appear,  which  was  not  covered  by  the  multitude." "  Here  it  is 
not  the  northern  portico,  but  the  northern  quarter  of  the  temple  ; 
and  as  both  the  old  wall  on  Zion  and  the  houses  of  the  city  are 
likewise  mentioned,  the  allusion  is  probably  to  the  northwestern 
part  of  the  temple  and  the  acropolis  of  Antonia,  as  affording  a 
view  of  the  parade.  Here  too,  Antonia,  as  the  temple  fortress, 
is  apparently  comprised  under  the  general  appellation  of  the 
temple. 

The  above  review  of  the  sieges  enumerated  has  shown,  as 
it  appears  to  me,  that  the  objection  thence  raised  against 
the  proposed  extent  of  Antonia  is  without  validity.  The  whole 
discussion  respecting  the  fortress  may  perhaps  seem  long  and 
out  of  place.  Yet  the  subject  has  a  deep  historical  interest ;  for 
Antonia  was  the  "castle"  into  which  Paul  was  carried,  after 
having  been  dr^ged  out  of  the  temple  ;  and  from  the  stairs 
the  great  Apostle  addressed  the  tumultuous  throng  below.' 

At  what  time,  or  in  what  way,  the  ancient  precincts  of  the 
temple  assumed  the  form  and  extent  of  the  present  Haram  area, 
is  unknown.  Titus  left  the  whole  a  mass  of  scorched  and 
smoking  ruins.  Half  a  century  later  Adrian  rebuilt  the  city  ; 
and  apparently  gave  to  its  walls  their  present  course  and  circuit. 
At  the  same  time,  he  erected  a  temple  to  Jupiter  on  the  site  of 
the  former  Jewish  temple  ;  and  decorated  the  area  with  statues 


■  See  the  aeooiml  by  Josephns  of  tlie 

tS  t(  ipx'"'"'  TlTxi"  Jtoi'  Kb!  toD  lipoH  t4 

eiego  of  Jotapala  i  where,  in  one  inBlanoe, 

BiptiB!'  KMfia,  ris  T«  oftttai  /.effrit  i'  'po- 

Ihe  head  of  a  man  U  said  to  ba^e  been 
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of  himself,  one  of  tbem  equestrian  ;  which  last  was  standing  in 
the  days  of  Jerome,  late  in  the  fourth  century.  Since  that  time, 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose,  that  any  important  change  has 
taken  place  in  the  extent  or  limits  of  the  area  ;  and  its  present 
form,  therefore,  may  be  referred  back  in  all  probability  to  the 
times  of  Adrian.  The  rocky  surface  in  the  northwestern  comer 
of  the  area  still  testifies  that  this  portion  has  been  artificially 
levelled.  Here  stood  the  acropolis.'  In  the  process  of  razing 
the  foundations  of  Antonia,  the  trench  between  it  and  the  higher 
part  of  Bezetha  would  naturally  be  filled  up  ;  while  the  eastern 
portion  still  remains  and  is  without  a  parallel,  whether  regarded 
as  a  military  defence  or  as  a  ri 


VII.   WATERS  OF   JBRDBALEM, 

The  various  ways  in  which  a  supply  of  water  was  of  old  fur- 
nished to  the  Holy  City  have  been  fully  treated  of  in  a  former 
volume.'  It  remains  here  only  to  notice  such  information  as  has 
since  come  to  light,  and  some  views  which  have  been  put 
forward, 

Gihon.- — In  a  former  volume  I  have  adduced  all  the  evidence 
extant  relating  to  this  fountain.'  The  result  seemed  to  be,  that 
Gihon  was  on  the  west  of  the  city,  in  the  basin  or  head  of  the 
valley  of  Hinnom  ;  since  it  is  narrated  of  king  Hezekiah,  that 
he  "  stopped  the  upper  water-course  [outflow  of  the  waters]  of 
Gihon,  and  brought  it  down  on  the  west  to  the  city  of  David."' 
It  was  thus  stopped,  perhaps,  like  the  fountain  near  Solomon's 
pools ;  and  the  waters  thus  brought  down  by  subterranean  chan- 
nels, in  order  to  preserve  them  to  the  city  in  case  of  siege.  The 
pool  of  Hezekiah  so  called,  was  probably  thus  fed  ;  and  also,  as 
some  suppose,  the  deep  fountain  or  well  near  the  Haram.  We 
learn  too  from  Josephus,  that  an  aqueduct  conveyed  water  to 
the  tower  of  Hippicus ;  and  one  is  likewise  spoken  of  in  connec- 
tion with  the  royal  palace  on  Zion.°  The  water  here  must  have 
come  from  Gihon. 

The  general  correctness  of  the  preceding  view  has  since  been 
singularly  attested  by  the  discovery  of  an  "immense  conduit" 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground  on  Zion,  brought  U)  light  in 
digging  for  the  foundations  of  the  Anglican  church.  This  edi- 
fice occupies  apparently  a  portion  of  the  ancient  site  of  the  royal 

'  Sea  aboTB,  p.  231  sq.  ■  See  [n  full,  Vol  L  pp.  323-349.  [L 

'  Some    remarks    upon    *he    mpposed  479-616.1 
idmtitr   of    the   fortress   Sana  with   the         •  Vol,  1  p.  3*fi  eq.  [I  B12  eq.] 
Akra  of  Aiitiochus  Epiphanea,  which  gave         '  2  Chr.  83,  30. 
name  to  tlie  lower  city,  see  ic  Bihliotheca         '  B.  J,  6.  7.  3.    ib.  2.  17.  9. 
Sacrn,  Nov.  1846,  pp.  629-684 
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palace  ;  it  being  not  far  from  the  northern  hrow  of  Zion,  nor 
also  from  Hippicus,  towards  the  east.  On  sinking  a  shaft,  the 
workmen  at  the  depth  of  more  than  twenty  feet  came  upon  the 
roof  of  a  vaulted  chamber  of  fine  masonry  and  in  perfect  repair. 
Under  this  they  found  "  an  immense  conduit  partly  hewn  out  of 
the  Bolid  rock  ;  and  where  this  was  not  the  case  it  was  solidly 
built  in  even  courses,  and  cemented  on  the  face  with  a  hard 
coating  of  cement,  about  one  inch  thick,  and  was  covered  over 
with  large  stones.  The  direction  of  tlua  aqueduct  was  east  and 
west,"  Mr  Johns,  the  ajchitect  of  the  church,  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  this  account,  traced  it  eastward  for  more  than  two 
hundred  feet.  In  respect  to  the  chamber  and  ac^ueduct,  he  fur- 
ther says,  "  there  is  no  douht  on  my  own  mind,  that  they  have 
been  used  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  inhabitants  with 
pure  water,"  This  indeed  is  shown  by  the  cement  ;  as  also  by 
there  being  several  apertures  at  intervals,  apparently  for  drawing 
up  water.  ^ 

Here  then  is  the  aqueduct,  in  all  probability,  which  we  know 
existed  in  connection  with  the  royal  palace  on  Zion.'  Not  un- 
likely it  was  the  continuation  of  that,  by  which  water  was  con- 
veyed to  the  tower  Hippicus.*  It  could  thus  be  brought  into 
Zion  from  the  upper  basin  ;  but  not  from  any  other  quarter. 
Indeed,  the  small  rude  channel,  which  still  comes  from  the  upper 
pool,  enters  the  city  apparently  at  a  higher  level.' 

But  notwithstanding  all  this  testimony  in  respect  to  Gihon  as 
being  situated  on  the  west  of  the  city  ;  supported  as  it  is  by  the 
actual  existence  of  water  in  that  quarter,  and  the  feet  that  it 
was  formerly,  and  is  still,  conducted  into  the  city  ;  some  writers 
have  chosen  to  transfer  the  position  of  Gihon  to  the  north  of  the 
city,  beyond  the  Damascus  gate  and  towards  the  tombs  of  the 
Kings  so  called.'  Against  this  view  there  is  not  only  the  direct 
testimony  of  Scripture,  that  the  water  was  brought  down  from 
Gihon  to  the  city  on  the  west ;'  but  the  nature  of  the  ground  on 
the  north  of  the  Damascus  gate  shows,  that  no  sources  of  living 
water  ever  existed  there.  Nor  were  there  large  reservoirs  in  that 
quarter  ;  and  the  supply  was  only  from  a  few  wells  and  many 
private  cisterns.  As  to  the  other  argument,  the  alleged  exist- 
ence of  "a  large  cistern  fed  with  living  water"  at  the  Damas- 
cus gate,  and  of  "  an  abundant  well  of  water  "  in  the  church  of 

'  See  "The  Anglican  Cathedral ChnKh  as  a  ipimj-;  H.  pp.  31,  «,  489.      He  also 

on  Mount  Zion,   by  J.  W.  Johns,"  pp.  9.  arguee,  without  evidence,  tiat  it  runs  to 

10,     Bartletfs  Walks,  Ed.  2,  pp.  82-S4.  the  aewer  under  the  hamr. 

•  B.  J.  2.  1 7.  9,  »  T<  ipx'tpfi"  'Awu'liw  '  Holy  City,  II.  p.  474  sq.     Kratft,  pP- 

ir(pl  Tby  rns  SacriAwSt  oiX^j  tfpiTw  Bia-  95,  12]  sq.  132  sq.   140.— Schulti  rightl? 

\aiidi''ijir  aAlox'Tot  regards  Gihon  as  on  the  west;  p.  TO- 

'•  i'dLLhl  I.  My  Ci.,  .«,.»        •  H"-  ■"''!  •'"f!!  "=:??  i^  "l--  '". 
to  Speak  of  this  aqueduct  on  Zion  always    °^- 
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the  Flagellation,  Tioth  of  them  having  the  ta8t«  of  the  water  of 
Sfloam ;  we  have  already  aeen  that  both  are  merely  ordinary  cis- 
terns of  rain  water,  which  had  become  impure,' 

A  comparatively  modem  tradition  has  given  to  the  ridge 
or  swell  of  land,  on  the  north  and  northeast  of  the  western 
basin,  the  name  of  Monnt  Gihon  ;  hut  this,  as  I  have  formerly 
said,  seems  not  to  go  back  further  than  the  time  of  the  crusades, 
being  first  mentioned  by  Brocardus  about  A.  D.  1283.'  It  has 
recently  been  suggested,  that  a  passage  in  the  second  book  of 
Chronicles,  as  found  in  the  English  veision,  mentions  Gihon  in 
such  a  way,  as  to  imply  that  this  hill  was  intended.'  But  a 
slight  change  in  the  rendering  of  the  passage,  as  in  the  note 
below,  removes  the  difficulty ;  and  leaves  the  name  G-ihon  in  its 
usual  application.* 

Well  neae  the  Eabam. — I  have  formerly  given  an  account 
of  this  well ;  and  of  our  unsuccessful  effort  to  obtain  permission 
to  descend  into  it  and  explore  the  fountain.'  The  attempt  was 
afterwards  repeated  by  Mr  Wolcott  with  better  success.  The- 
depth  of  the  well  is  82^  feet  ;  and  its  distance  from  the  adja- 
cent entrance  of  the  Haram,  according  to  Mr  Wolcott,  is  124 
feet. 

By  a  private  arrangement  with  two  of  the  Arabs  employed 
about  the  well,  Mr  Wolcott  descended  into  it  on  the  evening  of 
January  5th,  1842.'  Several  feet  above  the  water  are  four 
arched  recesses  in  the  rock,  opposite  one  another,  each  about 
two  feet  deep,  six  high,  and  four  wide.  A  little  lower,  six  feet 
above  the  water,  is  a  small  doorway  leading  to  an  arched  chamber 
excavated  in  the  rock,  about  fifteen  feet  long,  ten  feet  broad, 
and  only  three  or  four  feet  high.  The  ceiling  was  overlaid  with 
stucco  ;  but  the  chamber  did  not  seem  to  be  constructed  with 
any  reference  to  the  water.  Directly  opposite  to  this  doorway 
was  the  passage  or  channel  for  the  water ;  and  these  two  were 
the  only  openings  from  the  well.  Their  direction  Mr  Wolcott- 
was  unable  to  ascertain,  because  of  an  accident  to  his  compass. 

The  depth  of  the  water  in  the  well  and  in  the  passage  was 

'  See  fully  nbove,  pp.  196-198.  the  Hebrew  may  just  aa  roirectly  bo  tniiis- 

'  See  VoLLp.  266.  [i.391.1  Brocardus  IftWd  thus,  as  is  done   indeed  by  Luther  ; 

0.9.     Pococke  Deeor.  of  the  Eaal.  H.   i.  "  Now  after  liia  he  bnilt  the  outer  wall  of 

pp.  10,  15,  28.     Sandys'  Trar.  pp.   158,  the  ci^  of  David,  on  the  west,  towards 

160.  etc,  GihoQ  in  the  valley,  etc"     Manasaeh  pro- 

'  See  Musenm  of  Claseical  Antiqinties,  hahly  rebuilt  the  whole  wall   around  the 

Vol.  II.  185i,  pp.  849,  iaa  eontli  of  Zion  as  fur  as  to  the  fish  gate  on 

'  2  Chr.  33,  11,  "Now  after  thii  he  the  east  side  of  the  city ;  see  RMiger  in 

IManaeseb]  built  a  wall  without  the  city  Gesen.  Thesaur.  p.  1460.  b ;  and  Lbs.  art. 

of  David,  on  the  west  ade  of  Gihon,  in  131^  no.  1.  b. 

the  valley,  even  to  the  entering  in  at  the  t'c„  v^-i  r  ™,  aia_fij.K  r  snojiiq  l 

fishgate."    Hero,  if  the  allusToo  is  to  a  Seo  VoL  I  pp.  343-m^[E0e-612.] 

mount  Gihon,  the  wall  rouBt  have  been  in  °^  ™^  '"^  '"^P"'*  <"  "^  Wolcott  10 

the  valley;  which  is  inooaceivable.     But  tJie  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  1843,  pp.  34-2a 
Vol.  hi.— 21* 
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about  four  and  a  half  feet.  The  entrance  to  the  latter  was  more 
than  ten  feet. high  ;  and  jnst  within  this  was  an  open  space  or 
chamber  twenty  feet  high,  and  perhaps  as  long  and  broad.  It 
had  once  been  walled,  and  covered  with  an  arch  of  hewn  stone. 
Beyond  this,  the  passage  was  two  or  three  feet  wide,  and  about 
five  feet  high,  covered  with  stones  laid  transversely.  These  were 
without  order  ;  and  were  evidently  from  the  ruins  of  some  other 
structure.  There  were  ordinary  hewn  stones  ;  then  shafts  of 
polished  marble,  half  a  foot  in  diameter,  some  of  them  square 
and  fluted  ;  and  then  again  a  larger  granite  column. 

The  passage  terminated  at  a  well  or  basin ;  beyond  which 
was  seen  the  wall  of  rock.  But  the  space  above  the  water, 
which  nowhere  had  been  more  than  a  few  inches,  was  here  not 
enough  to  reach  and  explore  the  opposite  side.  One  would 
naturally  infer,  that  this  was  the  fountain  head  ;  but  there  was 
no  appearance  in  the  water  to  indicate  it.  The  distance  back 
to  the  well  was  found  by  careful  measurement  with  a  rule  to  be 
eighty  feet. 

Such  is  the  sum  of  Mr  "Wolcott's  report.  He  was  alone, 
and  was  subjected  to  many  untoward  circumstances,  which  give 
to  his  undertaking  an  air  of  romantic  adventure.  It  was  like- 
wise the  rainy  season  ;  when  of  course  there  was  more  water  in 
the  passage  than  at  other  times. 

Pour  years  later,  March  16th,  1846,  Tobler  in  hke  manner, 
after  some  higgling  with  the  men  drawing  water,  was  jiermitted 
to  descend  by  the  bucket.'  He  found  a  boy  already  below  with 
a  light,  in  order  to  bring  out  water  from  the  passage.  This  he 
did  by  lading  it  up  from  the  farthest  basin  into  the  channel  at 
the  bottom  of  the  passage  ;  along  which  it  then  flowed  to  the 
basin  of  the  well.  The  water  now  stood  in  the  passage  not 
more  than  an  inch  deep.  The  direction  of  the  passage  from  the 
well  is  southeast  seventeen  paces ;  and  then  south  twenty-five 
paces.  The  basin  at  the  end  seemed  to  he  round,  some  six  feet 
in  diameter  ;  but  the  bottom  could  not  be  seen,  nor  was  there 
any  bubbling  or  motion  of  the  water.  Near  this  basin  the  bottom 
of  the  passage  itself  was  about  three  feet  lower  than  further 
north.  The  basin  seemed  to  be  merely  roughly  cut  in  the  lime- 
atone  rock.  The  quantity  of  water  was  said  to  vary  with  the 
rains  above  ;  so  that  after  a  long  and  heavy  rain,  the  water  of 
itself  flows  out  into  the  well.  The  temperature  below  was 
warm,  and  the  air  pure. 

During  the  year  1853,  Dr  Barclay  also  succeeded  in  descend- 
ing into  the  well.  He  followed  the  stream  (as  he  calls  it)  nearly 
dne  south  for  105  feet ;  when  all  further  progress  was  cut  off  by 

'  See  the  full  aoconnt  in  ToUer'a  DankbUtter  etc.  p.  73  sq. 
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the  roof  of  tlie  passage  suddenly  declining  and  coming  in  contact 
■with  the  water.' 

Such  is  all  the  information,  that  we  are  hbely  to  have  for 
many  years  in  respect  to  this  well.  The  main  point  settled 
fleems  to  be,  that  the  farthest  basin  is  not  under  the  Haram,  and 
probably  had  no  connection  with  the  temple.  It  may  turn  out, 
aa  is  suggested  by  Dr  Barclay,  that  the  well  has  likewise  no 
connection  with  Gihon  or  with  any  other  reservoir ;  hut  is  itself 
an  independent  natural  fountain,  which  has  been  enlai^ed  at  the 
bottom  from  time  to  time,  and  especially  in  seasons  of  drought, 
merely  to  increase  the  internal  area  from  which  the  water  slowly 
trickles.  In  this  way  the  horiBontal  passage  may  have  been  exca- 
vated along  11  fissure  in  the  rock,  in  the  hope  of  reaching  a  more 
abundant  source.  Something  of  the  same  kind  exists  in  con- 
nection with  the  well  of  Job.  Besides  omainental  masonry  on 
the  sides  of  the  well,  an  Arabian  writer  relates,  that,  in  its  lower 
part,  there  is  in  like  manner  a  side  grotto  or  chamber,  from 
which  the  water  strictly  comes."  I  heard  also  a  similar  report" 
of  a  deep  well  in  the  house  occupied  by  the  French  consul  on 
Bezetha,  which  was  said  to  have  passages  at  the  bottom.  But 
■  it  was  then  too  late  to  make  fiirther  inquiry. 

Tbe  Aqueduct. — The  course  of  the  aqueduct  was  described 
in  my  former  work,  from  the  point  where  it  crosses  the  valley 
of  Hinnom  on  low  arches,  and  "  is.then  carried  along  and  around 
the  southwestern  part  of  Zion  above  the  valley,  till  it  comes 
out  again  high  up  along  the  eastern  slope,  and  enters  the  city." 
Further  than  this  we  did  not  trace  it.'  In  1842,  Mr  Wolcott 
found  that  the  aqueduct  passes  under  the  city  wall  at  a  point 
further  east  than  that  marked  on  our  former  plan  ;  and  is  then 
carried  along  the  steep  eastern  declivity  of  Zion ;  partly  by  a 
passage  excavated  for  it  in  the  rock,  and  partly  as  supported  by 
a  wall  of  masonry  some  fifteen  feet  high  against  the  face  of  the 
rock.  The  northern  portion  of  the  excavated  passage  Mr 
"Wolcott  entered  and  penetrated  for  a  distance  of  140  feet ;  but 
was  then  stopped  by  some  modem  masonry,  under  which  the 
pipes  continue.  This  was  near  the  northeast  corner  of  Zion  ; 
from  which  point  the  aqueduct  is  understood  to  be  carried  along 
the  causeway  to  the  Haram,* 

'  Ms.  Letter  dated  Dec.  6th,  18S3.  along  tha  eaat  border  of  Zion  to  the  caose- 

'  MBJr  ed-Din  in  Fundgr.  des  Or.  II.  p.  way  ;  and  tlifln  adds  i  "  By  another  branch 

130.     SeeinVol.  I.  p.  332.  [1402.]  the  water  waa  led  along  the  nortli  border  of 

'  See  Vol.    I.  pp.   265,  34T.   [L    390,  Zion  towards  the  west,  to  the  palace  of 

514.]  Herod,  orspeoially  fothatower  Hippicns;" 

*  See  the  fall  account  by  Mr  Wolcott,  pp.  113,  189.    Now  the  aqneduct,  even 

Biblioth.  Sue.  1843,  p.  31  sq.      Comp.  To-  where  it  crosses  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  is 

blar,  Topogr.  I.  p.   474.— An  instance  of  not  lesi  than  eixty  feet  lower  than  Hi>- 

Krafft's  not  nnfrequent  inaccuracy  occara  picns ;  aeo  abore,  VoL  I.  p.   273  <q.     [t 

in  reference   to   this  aqueduct      In  two  403.] 
pUces,  he  deeeribea  it  rightly  aa  curried 
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In  some  connection  with  this  aqueduct,  and  supposed  to  have 
been  fed  from  it,  is  a  large  subterranean  reservoir  adjacent  to  the 
outside  of  the  western  wall  of  the  Haram,  under  and  just  north 
of  the  house  of  the  K&dy.  Tobler  is  the  first  to  give  an  acconnt 
of  it.'  The  entrance  is  through  a  vault  or  passage  from  the 
court  or  garden  between  the  wailing  place  and  that  house.  The 
tank  is  84  feet  long  by  42  broad,  with  a  vaulted  roof  some  24 
feet  high.  Its  eastern  side  is  formed  by  the  wall.of  the  Haram. 
At  each  end,  south  and  north,  is  a  doorway  about  six  feet  above 
the  bottom  ;  that  on  the  north  being  now  walled  up.  A  little 
water  was  percolating  through  the  western  wall.  There  is  a 
square  opening  above,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up  water.  At 
the  time  there  was  almost  no  water.  Adjacent  to  this  tank,  on 
the  west,  are  other  smaller  subterranean  vaults  ;  the  entrances 
of  which  are  reported  as  exhihitiag  j>ointed  arches. 

This  reservoir  has  also  been  visited  by  Dr  Barclay.'  He 
found  in  it  no  water,  but  not  a  little  mud.  The  Haram  wall 
in  this  part  is  composed  of  lai^  blocks  of  stone,  similar  to  those 
at  the  wailing  place.  He  did  not  notice  the  aqueduct ;  although 
it  evidently  passes  immediately  in  the  vicinity  of  the  tank.  The 
footsteps  of  persons  walking  overhead  were  distinctly  heard. 

According  to  his  meaBUrements,  Dr  Barclay  found  the  tank 
to  be  under  the  northern  portion  of  the  K&dy's  house,  and  also 
under  the  causeway,  and  extending  as  for  as  to  the  minaret  a 
few  yards  north  of  the  Haram  gate.  Tobler  regards  the  smaller 
vaults  on  the  west  as  substructions  or  supports  for  the  causeway. 
Should  this  turn  out  to  be  so  ;  and  especially  if  they  exhibit 
pointed  arches ;  it  would  seem  to  bring  down  the  causeway,  as 
also  this  part  of  the  aqueduct,  to  the  times  of  the  Saracens.' 

Upper  FouNTAfN. — This  has  been  commonly  known  as  the 
fountain  of  the  Virgin.  Of  its  irregular  and  intermitting  flow 
we  formerly  were  witnesses ;  and  we  also  passed  through  the 
subterranean  channel  by  which  its  waters  are  conducted  to 
Siloam.     AH  this  is  fully  described  in  a  former  volume.' 

The  inquiry  was  there  started,'  Whether  perhaps  this  irregular 
flow  is  to  be  explained  by  some  connection  with  waters  from  the 
temple  or  Haram  above,  the  taste  of  which  was  found  to  be  the 
same  ?  On  this  point  nothing  new  has  since  come  to  light ; 
except  that  the  exploration  of  the  well  west  of  the  Haram  has 

'  ToWer,  CenlbL  p.  41   sq.     Schwarz  liear,  the  elerated  street  ia  a  mere  bank  of 

spesfcs  d  liiia  tftiik  aa  disooTered  bj  the  earth,  with  the  eiception  of  the  space  oc-  ■ 

Mnslinas  in  1845  ;  p.  269.  cupied  by  this  tank;    tho  Bewer  pasHCg 

'  Ms.  Letter,  Doc.  6tb,  1853,  transrerselv  beneath  it  Dortb   and  south  ; 

'  See  above,  pp.  227,  228.-1  add  tere  and  a  gmaU  sewer,  probably  once  a  waler- 

bh  eitract  from  die  letter  of  Dr  Barclay  conduit,  perforatiiig  it  longitudinally  from 

referred  to  above :  "  Has  tbia  any  decisive '  the  west." 

bearing   opoo    tie   caOMway   qnestioQ  ?        *  Vol.  I  pp.  337-843.  [  i.  498-608.] 
From  all  fliat  I  have  been  able  to  see  or        '  Ibid.  p.  842,  [  L  607.  j 
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Bhown,  that  at  leaat  those  waters  apparently  have  no  outflow 
either  towards  the  Haram  or  the  valley.  The  likeness  of  taste, 
therefore,  is  prohably  to  he  ascribed  rather  to  the  like  soil  and 
rock  through  which  the  waters  of  both  fountains  percolate. 

Whether  any  communication  whatever  exists  with  the 
Haram  above,  is  a  matter  yet  to  be  determined.  The  present 
popular  report  of  such  a  connection,  like  that  respecting  runnmg 
water  at  the  Damascus  gate,  is  too  indefinite  and  legendary  to 
be  of  any  weight.  Yet  the  writers  of  the  Talmud  have  re- 
corded the  tradition  of  their  day,  that  the  blood  from  the  great 
altar  was  drained  off  by  a  subterranean  channel  into  the  val- 
ley of  the  Kidron  ;  where  it  was  sold  to  the  gardeners  for 
manure. ' 

In  respect  to  the  auggeation  formerly  made  by  me,  as  to  the 
possible  identity  of  this  intermitting  fountain  with  the  pool  of  Ee- 
thesda,  I  may  now  venture  a  somewhat  more  defijiite  statement.* 
The  irregular  flow  certainly  corresponds  perfectly  well  with  the 
"troubling"  of  the  water.  When  it  is  said,  that  "an  angel 
went  down  at  a  certain  season  into  the  pool  and  troubled  flie 
■water,"  probably  there  is  no  one  who  would  hold,  that  on  every 
auch  occasion  there  was  the  visible  form  and  appearance  of  an 
angel.  This  mysterious  motion  of  the  waters,  of  which  none 
could  comprehend  the  cause,  the  people  ascribed  to  the  direct 
supernatural  agency  of  on  angel ;  and  this  in  accordance  with 
the  general  principle,  that  God  administers  the  laws  of  the  uni- 
verse through  the  agency  of  the  angels,  his  messengers."  Again, 
when  it  is  aaid,  that  "  whosoever  then  first  after  the  troubling  of 
the  water  stepped  in,  was  made  whole  of  whatsoever  disease  he 
had,"  it  is  evident  that  the  healing  power  was  held  to  lie,  not  in 
the  water  itself,  but  in  the  circumstance  of  first  stepping  in. 
Thia  of  course  is  contrary  to  the  analogy  of  all  medical  waters  ; 
as  is  also  the  other  circumstance,  that  the  power  extended  to  the 
healing  of  all  kinds  of  diseases..  In  these  particulars  we  have 
the  unerring  marks  of  a  current  popular  belief;  which  the 
Evangelist  has  chosen  to  make  the  basis  of  his  representation. 
The  same  was  sometimes  done  by  an  authority  higher  than 
John.' 

Canal3  or  Sewers,  etc. — Of  the  channel  for  water  on  Zion, 

'  JoniB,  fol.  59.  2 ;  Me  Lightrmt  Hor.  ecend  into  the  caiml,  etc."    Comp.  Holy 

Heb.  0pp.   H.  p.  20.   ed.  LensA— In  the  CiQr  II.  p.  84a. 

tTK^  Middoth,  8.   3,  3,  it  ie  also  related,  *  John  6,  2-7.    See  in  Vol.  L  p.  812. 

that  "  at  the  BoutheuBt  comer  of  the  altar  [I  607.] 

■were   two   opening^  through    which    the  '  Comp,  Heb.  1,  7.  1*. 

blood  was  collected  into  the  canal,  and  so  '  See  espedallj  our  Lord's  p»rahle  of 

carried  off  into  the  Kidron  ;"  and  furthei^  the  Kch   Man   and  Laiams,  fonrided  on 

that  "  in  the  floor  at  the  same  comer  was  the  Jewish  popular  belief  as  to  Hades  and 

a  pUce  a  cubit  square,  covered  by  a  mar-  the   stat«  of  the  daad ;  Lake  16,    19  »q- 

blo  slab  with  a  ring,  where  one  could  de-  comp.  Lake  28,  89  iq. 
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and  the  sewer  along  the  bazar,  ae  also  those  reported  to  exist  in 
connection  with  the  causeway,  I  have  already  spoken.'  It  remains 
only  to  add  a  few  words   respecting   two  other  subterranean 


One  is  outside  of  the  Bab  el-Mugh&ribeh  or  Dnng  gate,  near 
the  bed  of  the  Tyropteon.  This  I  have  formerly  mentioned." 
A  low  arch  here  ftrms  the  present  outlet  of  a  lai^e  sewer  from 
the  city.  This  was  pointed  out  to  ua  in  1838,  ae  the  sewer  by 
which  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  Fell&hin,  in  their  siege  of 
Jerusalem  in  1834,  passed  in  and  got  possesion  of  the  city.^ 
Dr  Barclay  informs  me,  that  he  recently  attempted  to  explore 
this  deep  channel,  in  the  hope  of  finding  some  communication 
between  it  and  the  causeway  or  the  sewers  above  ;  hut  having 
approached  within  twenty  or  thirty  yards  of  the  causeway,  the 
passage  became  so  low  and  choked  with  mud,  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  return.'  Tobler  also  appears  to  have  had  no  better 
success.* 

The  mouth  of  another  subterranean  passage  is  seen  on  the  de- 
chvity  above  the  upper  fountain,  a  little  southwestwarda  from  the 
same.  This  canal  is  mentioned  by  Schultz ;  but  appears  to  have 
been  first  explored  and  described  by  Tobler.'  According  to  him, 
so  far  as  he  could  follow  it,  the  passage  runs  up  first  N.  20°  W. 
for  480  feet ;  and  then  west,  142  feet.  The  greater  part  is 
walled  with  small  stones  laid  in  mortar ;  and  the  bottom  is  flagged 
with  square  stones.  Tor  113  feet,  the  canal  is  cut  through  the 
limestone  rock.  The  width  is  about  2^  feet ;  the  height  varia- 
ble, sometimes  low  and  sometimes  rising  to  eight  feet.  The 
whole  is  now  entirely  dry,  and  the  air  pure. 

The  same  canal  was  again  explored  in  1853  by  Dr  Barclay. 
Taking  with  them  lights,  tape-line,  and  compass,  they  penetrated 
more  than  six  hundred  feet ;  when  it  became  too  much  choked 
to  proceed  (urther.  On  plotting  their  measurements  upon  the 
map,  Dr  Barclay  found  that  the  passage  had  taken  them  to  the 
path  within  a  few  yards  of  the  Bftb  el-Mugharibeh  or  Dung 
gate  ;  where  they  distinctly  heard  the  peculiar  tread  of  donkeys 
overhead.     From  this  point  it  rans  farther  due  west. 

This  excavation  is  held  to  have  been  a  sewer  ;  and  if  so,  it 
was  not  improbably  a  branch  of  that  coming  down  from  the  city 
near  the  same  gate,  as  above  described.  There  is  nothii^  to 
identify  it  with  the  "  canal"  mentioned  by  Benjamin  of  Tudela, 

'  For  the  channel  on  Zion,  see  abose,  pp.  pogr.  I.  p.  92.     Sohults  refers  their  en- 

248,  244.    For  the  eewer  under  the  baiar,  trance  to  the  other  paaBBge  mentioned  be- 

tee  p.  166  ;  and  for  those  said  to  be  ander  low. 

die  csmeBfiy,  tee  pp.  187,  190.  *  Ms.  Letter  of  Deo.  6th,  1853. 

•  VoL  I  p.  265.  t  i.  890.]  '  Topogr,  I.  p.  90  sq. 

•  So  we   were  dietinctly  iDforniBd  by  '  Schultz  p.  41.    Tobler  Topogr.  I.  p. 
those  yrbo  knew;  and  to  too  Tobler,  To-  93  aq. 
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near  which  the  sacrifices  were  slaughtered  in  ancient  times,  and 
where  all  Jews  inscribed  their  names  on  an  adjacent  wall.' 
This  latter  was  obviously  within  the  temple  enclosure  ;  which  in 
Benjamin's  day  was  in  poaseasion  of  the  Christians,  and  to 
which  the  Jews  then  had  access.' 


VIII.    SEFDLCHREB. 

I  have  here  only  to  present  a  few  additional  remarks  upon 
the  Tomb  of  Helena  and  the  Tombs  of  the  Prophets,  so  called  ; 
both  of  which  are  treated  of  in  my  former  work.' 

Tomb  of  Helena,  This  remarkable  excavation,  commonly 
known  to  travellers  as  the  tombs  of  the  Kings,  we  esandned  in 
1838,  as  Irby  and  Mangles  had  done  before  us,  to  ascertain 
whether  there  might  not  exist  an  entrance  at  the  north  end  of 
the  portico,  similar  to  that  now  open  at  the  southern  end.  "We 
however  found  nothing.*  The  attempt  was  renewed  by  Messrs 
Wolcott  and  Tipping  in  1842.  Ydsuf,  who  had  been  with  us, 
was  employed,  and  two  other  men.  They  reached  the  block  of 
stone  described  by  Irby  and  Mangles ;  it  was  three  or  four  feet 
square,  and  seemed  to  have  been  broken  away  from  the  front  of 
the  portico.  They  removed  it,  but  found  no  opening  beneath  ; 
and  laid  bare  the  rock  for  several  feet,  without  discovering  any 
trace  of  a  passage.  None  probably  ever  existed.  Indeed  the 
rock  on  that  side  ia  less  finn  and  compact,  and  less  suited  for 
excavation.' 

In  a  former  volume  I  have  likewise  brought  forward  the  evi- 
dence, which  goes  to  show,  that  this  sepulchre  was  that  of 
Helena,  queen  of  Adiabene  ;  as  suggested  by  Pococke.  This  is 
mentioned  as  on  the  north  of  Jerusalem  by  Josephus  and 
Jerome  ;  and  also  generally  by  Eusebius  and  Pausanias,  The 
evidence  may  be  reduced  to  three  heads  : 

First.  According  to  Josephus,  the  sepulchre  was  constructed 
with  three  pyramids  at  the  distance  of  three  stadia  from  the 
city,  overagainst  a  gate  of  the  third  wall ;  which  wall  is  also 
said  to  have  passed  overagainst  the  sepulchre."  These  pyramids 
Eusebius, calls  steke  or  cippi;  and  speaks  of  them  as  extant 
and  famous  in  his  day/ 

Second.  Jerome,  in  describing   the  journey  of  Paula  from 

'  BcDJ.  of  Tad.  by  AAer,  I.  p.  8S.  2,    the  -way,  tbs  poMBiie  tnrni  doe  west; " 
Heb.  and.  p.  71,  Trand.  ' -*        '  "  — 

'  The  author  of  the  Holy  City  has  no 
donbt,  that  Uie  coubI  above  described,  is 
"the  terminfttion  of  the  druo  oftbegreht 
altar  ("  IL  p.  i63.  Dr  Barclay  remarks  : 
"'-1  this  sappn^tion  be  ia  enUrely  mis- 
'— It  the  terminus  of  onr  nereeri- 
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Lydda  to  Jerusalem,  says  she  ascended  by  Bcth-horon  and 
Gibeon,  passed  near  Ramab,  and  stopped  a  little  at  Gibeah  ;  she 
then  entered  Jerusalem,  leaving  the  mausoleum  of  Helena  on 
ike  left  hand.'  Since  the  appearance  of  ray  former  work,  the 
site  of  Gibeah  of  Saul  has  been  definitely  identified  with  the 
Tuleil  el-Fal,  which  rises  some  distance  south  of  Ramah,  and 
close  on  the  east  of  the  great  northern  road.  This  road  is  at 
present  unijuestionably  the  same  that  it  ever  was  ;  and  Paula 
proceeding  from  Gibeah  to  Jerusalem  would  have,  as  now,  this 
sepulchre  on  her  left.' 

Third.  Tbe  testimony  of  Pausanias  establishes  the  remarka- 
ble character  of  the  sepulchre  of  Helena  ;  which  he  names, 
along  with  that  of  king  Mausolus  in  Caria,  as  being  particularly 
worthy  of  admiration.'  He  makes  allusion,  exa^erated  and 
legendary  indeed,  to  the  singular  doors  ;  and  these,  as  also  the 
splendid  marble  sarcophagi,  are  found  in  no  other  sepulchre 
around  Jerusalem.  All  the  circumstances  of  elaborateneaa  and 
splendour,  which  mark  this  sepulchre,  and  this  alone,  made  it 
famous  in  the  days  of  Pausanias  and  Eusebius ;  and  still  distin- 
guish it  above  all  others. 

AH  these  points  of  evidence,  taken  together,  seem  to  me  to 
prove,  beyond  all  reasonable  question,  the  identity  of  this  sepul- 
chre with  that  of  Helena.  The  three  pyramids  were  probably 
slender  dppi  of  a  pyramidal  form,  erected  on  the  level  ground 
above  the  portal,  not  unlike  to  those  surmounting  one  of  the 
rock-hewn  tombs  at  Petra.* 

In  view  of  the  preceding  considerations,  the  attempt  of 
Schultz  and  De  Saulcy  to  transfer  the  tomb  of  Helena  to  a  sep- 
ulchre far  in  the  northwest  of  the  city,  and  north  of  tbe  Birbet 
Mamilla,  can  only  be  regarded  as  against  all  the  evidence.^  Es- 
pecially so,  since  the  latter  writer  admits  of  his  own  accord,  that 
the  tomb  proposed  "  is  of  such  coarse  workmanship,  as  to  pre- 
sent a  striking  contrast  with  tbe  magnificent  carvings  of  the 
tombs  of  the  Kings,"* 

'  Hleron.  Epitaph.  PoiiUe  i  "  In  Gataa  ona ;    ■Wilson  Lands  of  the    BlUe,  L  p. 

nrbe  nsqne  ad  loluin  dinita  ponlulum  sub-  429.     But  these  very  pyrsmida  are  called 

Btitit  . ,  Ad  Itevain  manaoleo  Helense  de-  hj  Euseblua  ittSAoi,  atid  couM  Dot  there- 

telioto,   .   .  .   ingresnit    est    Jernsolymam  fore  haie  lieen  large.     The  whole  work  is 

urbem."     0pp.  T.  IV.  ii.  p.  673,  ed.  Mar-  called  by  Fauianiaa  ri-pn,  and  by  Jeromo 

tianaj.  a  mauiolffam  ;  neither  of  vhlch  t^miE  ja 

'  M.  De  Sanlcy  aMBrta,  tbatPanlaeame  well  applicable  to  throe  separate  cippi  or 

"  from  the  direction  of  Jaffa."   II.  p.   199.  even  three  pyramida.     lodead  the  rery  ex- 

■  Panaan.  Gnec.  Dewr.  8.  IS  So.  preaBion  of    Joaephua   inpliea   the   same 

*  See  Vol  II.  p.  129,  comp.  p.  126  sq,  thing.     We  can  hardly  suppose  that  the 

[li.  515,  ornp.  p.  SIO.T — It  ia  objected,  bonea  of  Helena  would  literally  bo  depo- 

tbat  uccording  to  Joaephns  the  boaei  of  eiteii  in  tliree  pyrsmida;  bat  rather  in  a 

Helena  were  to  ba  bniied  in  the  pt/ramidi  sepuicbre  eonatmcted  with  three  cipp'. 

{Ai^HU  in  T«i  rupaixlaiy)  which  abe  bad  '  Schnlti  p.  65.     De  Saolcy  II.  p-  160. 

erected ;  Ann.  20.  4.  3.    Beoce  It  is  in-  *  M.  De  Saolcy  has  a  long  md  elabo- 

finrad,  tliat  bar  tomb  was  not  an  eicavated  rate  argtunent,  oorering  more  than  6fty 
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Tombs  of  the  Phophktb. — These  are  near  the  top  of  the 
mount  of  Olives,  not  far  south-southwest  of  the  village.  They 
are  mentioned  in  my  former  work ;  but  we  did  not  ouraelveB 
then  TiBit  them  ;  nor  hod  they  at  that  time  been  described  by 
others.'  This  deficiency  has  since  been  abundantly  supplied ; 
and  I  give  here  a  plan  and  brief  description." 


The  entrance  m  through  a  hole  in  the  rock,  with  a  blind 
stair,  which  leads  down  into  a  circular  apartment  about  ten 
feet  high,  and  twenty-one  feet  in  diameter.  This  is  excavated 
in  the  rock.  From  this  chamber,  two  parallel  galleries,  ten 
feet  high  and  five  wide,  are  carried  southwards  through  the 
rock  for  about  sixty  feet,  A  third  gallery,  on  the  left,  di- 
verges  southeast,   and   extends   for   about   forty  feet.      These 


Clarke  peratuided  hiDiselT,  that  tlie  soko- 
phagnB  bronght  home  by  bim  had  be«n  tha 
TeriCsble  reeting-place  of  Aleximder  the 
GreBt ;  see  hia  Tomb  of  AJeiBnder,  ito. 
Cunb.  1806. 

'  Vol.  1.  p.  S64.  [  i.  639.] 


pages  (U.  pp.  162-216),  by  which  ha  at- 
lempls  to  prove  that  the  t«mbs  of  tha 
IQngs,  so  called,  are  the  veritable  sepulchres 
of  David  and  bis  aueceasors.  So  sanguine 
is  he,  indeed,  that  be  actually  assigns  the 
■eversl  chambers  and  niches  to  the  bodies 
rS  the  individual  tiogs;  ib.  p.  183  sq. 
The  argument  will  probabh'  OHiTiiice  no 
one,  who  has  regard  to  such  passages  of 
Scripture  as  1  E.  2,  la  11,  43.  2  Chr. 
28,  27.  32,  38.  Acts  2,  29 ;  see  also, 
Vol  L  p.  861  .q.  [L  686.]  With  these 
posaaigea  the  statemeDta  of  Josephus  are 
in  prafect  aceorduice ;  even  npoa  H.  De 
SinkT'a  own  shoving. — The  aiviuneiit  is 
Tei^siimlBrto  that  bj  whicb  Di  £.  D. 
Vol..  m.— 22 


chiefly  from  Wolcott,  Bihliotheca  Sacra, 
1843,  p.  36;  and  tram  Tobler,  Siloah  u. 
Oelberg,  p.  250  sq.  The  plan  is  that  of 
Tobler, — These  tombs  are  also  described 
by  Lord  Nngont,  IT.  p.  73  sq. ;  by  Schultz 
p.  42  ;  by  &a£Fl  p.  202  ;  by  the  antboi  of 
the  HoIt  City,  II.  p.  447;  and  by  De 
Sanlcy,  IL  p.  S16  sq.  Comp.  Ritter  EcdJc 
XVLL-   ^"' 


,  IL  p  S 
,  p.  478. 
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tbroe  passages  are  connected  by  two  cross  galleries  in  concentric 
curves  ;  one  at  their  extreme  end,  the  other  in  the  middle. 
Running  between  these  latter  is  a  fourth  shorter  gallery  ;  lying 
on  the  east  of  the  middle  one  of  the  first  three.  Niches  for 
dead  bodies,  thirty-two  in  number,  are  seen  along  the  farther  side 
of  the  outer  curved  gallery,  on  a  level  with  the  floor.  Two 
small  chambers,  each  having  two  or  three  niches,  open  into  the 
same  passage,  opposite  the  ends  of  the  two  westernmost  galleries. 
The  western  end  of  the  middle  curved  passage  is  carried  round 
in  a  semicircle  beyond  the  weBtem  gallery ;  and  here  are  also 
several  niches.  The  straight  passages,  and  also  the  middle 
curved  gallery,  have  no  receptacles  for  bodies.  From  the  eastern 
part  of  the  same  curved  gallery,  an  irregular  passf^e  is  carried 
eastward  for  more  than  a  hundred  feet ;  where  it  terminates  in  a 
clayey  friable  soil.  This  was  probably  the  reason  why  it  was 
not  continued.  Along  this  last  passage,  there  are  two  or  three 
quite  small  chambers,  and  a  few  niches.  The  air  is  everywhere 
pure. 

These  singular  sepulchral  galleries,  so  different  in  their  plan 
and  character  from  all  other  sepulchres  around  the  Holy  City, 
are  as  yet  an  enigma  to  travellers  and  anti<iuariana.  All  that 
can  be  definitely  afBrmed  is,  that  they  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  "  tombs  of  the  prophets"  mentioned  by  the  Evangelists.' 

IX.    THE    HOLY    SEPOLCHBE. 

Having  thus  completed  what  I  have  to  say  respecting  the 
topography  and  antiquities  of  the  Holy  City  in  the  times  of  the 
New  Testament  and  of  Josephus,  I  turn  for  a  few  moments  to 
another  monument  of  later  celebrity ;  first  known  indeed  to 
history  in  the  fourth  century  ;  but  ever  since  that  time  overshad- 
owing in  importance  all  other  monuments,  in  the  estimation  of 
much  of  the  Christian  world.     I  mean  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

It  will  not  be  denied,  that  since  the  publication  of  the  Bib- 
lical Researches  in  1841,  this  topic  has  been  discussed  with  great 
fulness  ;  and,  in  some  parts,  under  a  new  aspect.     My  purpose 

'  M«tt.  23,  29.   Luke  11,  4T. — ScTinllz  sea  Smith's  Diet,  of  Anlt.  art.  Fantis,  p- 

connectB  thU  «3tcaTatioQ  with   "  tha  tock  561.     But  there  wRs  nothing  of  that  kind 

Pmrterron"  mentioned  by  Josephus  (B.  here;  nor  does  it  appear  that  the  Greek 

J,  6.    13.  2);  to  which  ran  the  wall  of  word  was  ever  thus  applied.    Thelanguoae 

Titus  along  the  mount  of  Olives.     He  sup-  of  Joaephoa,  too,  implies  a  prominent  rook, 

poses  irtpurrfpfiiyto  be  here  put  for  c/kdi-  Further,  if  the  Romans  bronght  their  w»Il 

bariutn,  in  the  ugnlflcsdon  of  s  sepulchre  thas  near  to  the  lop  of  the  mount,  the^ 

with   many  niches;  p.  72.     So  KraK  p.  volunlarilj' eubjected  themselves  tothetoU 

203.     De  Sauloy,  11  p,  331.    The  word  and  trouble  of  lengthening  it  by  at  least 

eolvmbariam  (dovecote)  was  indeed  in  a  half  a  mile,  without  necessity  or  motive ; 

late  age  applied  tu  a  sepulchre  filled  up  and  all  this  in  a  work  accomplisbed  by  the 

nitii  niches  to  receive  the  funeral  aim ;  anny  in  three  dayi.         _ 
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here  is  simply  to  ascertain,  in  brief,  what  progress  may  have  been 
made  towards  a  6nal  determination  of  the  qnestion,  whether  the 
present  site  ia  the  true  one. 

The  evidence  on  which  the  whole  question  turns,  is  of  two 
kinds,  topographical  and  hiBtorical.  The  particulars  of  this  evi- 
dence, 80  far  as  then  known,  were  given  in  my  former  work ;  and 
tlie  result  which  seemed  to  me  to  follow,  was  against  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  present  site.' 

I.  In  respect  to  the  topographical  evidence,  we  have  already 
seen,  that  the  discovery  of  the  ancient  chambers  at  the  Damas- 
cus gate,  and  the  general  recognition  of  them  as  belonging  to  an 
anciciiit  gate  of  the  second  wall  on  that  spot,  has  wrought  a 
change  in  the  mode  of  treating  of  the  second  wall,  among  the 
advocates  for  the  authenticity  of  the  sepulchre.*  The  course  of 
that  wall  is  now  laid  down  by  them  along  the  street  of  the 
bazar  to  the  Damascus  gate  ;  and  for  this  purpose  the  gate 
Gennath  is  held  to  have  been  opposite  to  that  street  on  the 
northern  brow  of  Zion.  Both  of  these  new  positions,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  show,  are  untenable.'  I  have  also  brought 
forward  facts  and  evidence,  stronger  than  before,  which  demon- 
strate, that  the  second  wall  must  have  ran  'considerably  on  the 
west  of  the  sepulchre  ;  and  which  show  also,  that  its  probable 
course  was  near  the  street  leading  northwards  from  the  castle  to 
the  Latin  convent.* 

So  far,  then,  as  the  topographical  evidence  is  concerned,  it  ap- 
pears to  he  incompatible  with  the  idea  of  the  authenticity  of  the 
present  site  of  the  sepulchre.  Hence  have  arisen,  apparently, 
the  efforts  made  to  transfer  the  Tyropfeon  and  Akra  to  another 
part  of  the  city  ;  in  order  to  get  rid  both  of  the  ancient  reservoir 
now  known  as  the  pool  of  Hezekiah,  and  also  of  the  waters  of 
Gihon  on  the  west.  Hence  too  the  theory  of  sources,  which  do 
not  exist,  on  the  northern  quarter  of  the  city. 

II.  In  respect  to  the  historical  testimony,  there  has  hkewise 
been  some  change  in  the  maimer  of  bringing  it  forward.  Instead 
of  the  plausible  d  priori  statement  of  Chateaubriand,  we  have 
had  from  one  writer  "an  antecedent  probability;"  and  from 
another  the  "  strong  presumption  in  favour  of  a  right  conclu- 
sion,"' But  the  actual  historic  facta  remain  for  the  most  part 
unmodified. 

The  precise  and  main  point  of  inquiry  in  relation  to  this 
topic  is  :  Did  there  exist,  in  the  time  of  Constantine,  any  such 
historical  evidence  or  tradition  respecting  the  place  of  onr  Lord's 

■  See  Vol.  I.  pp.  40e-*I8.   [ii  64-80.]        *  Sea  above,  pp.  199  sq.  218  aq. 
The  reader  ia  relerred  to  that  diBCussioii;         *  See  above,  pp.  218-220. 
as  it  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  further  remarts         '  Newmao,  Essay  on  Miracles,  pp.  143 


'  See  above,  p.  218. 


eq.  163  eq.    Holy  City  U.  p.  7t 
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sepulchre,  as  to  lead  to  the  BelectJon  of  the  present  site  as  the 
true  one  ?  Here  Eusebiua  is  the  first  and  chief  -witneea.  No 
earlier  father  or  writer  mates  even  the  elighteat  allusion  to  the 
sepulchre  as  then  existing  ;  nor  to  any  tradition  respecting  it. 
Nor  does  any  later  writer  speak  of  the  circumstances  attending 
the  dificoveiy  of  the  site,  until  seventy  years  after  the  event. 
The  Bourdeaux  pilgrim  in  A.  D.  333,  and  Cyril,  a  deacon  under 
Macarius,  and  a  few  years  afterwards  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  are 
utterly  silent.  Eusehiua,  therefore,  the  cotemporary  and  an 
actor  in  these  transactions,  the  friend  and  agent  of  the  emperor 
ConBtantlne  in  Palestine,  is  the  sole  writer  who  bears  testimony 
to  the  historical  facts  as  an  eyewitness. 

This  father,  writing  ten  years  or  more  before  the  alleged  dis- 
covery of  the  sepulchre,  speata  of  crowds  of  pilgrims,  who 
flocked  to  Jerusalem  to  pay  their  devotions  on  the  mount  of 
Olives,  where  our  Saviour  taught  his  disciples  and  then  ascended 
into  Heaven.'  He  speaks  also  of  the  place  of  our  Lord's  nativity 
at  Bethlehem  ;  which  indeed  was  marked  by  a  still  earlier  tra- 
dition.' Now  had  there  been,  in  like  manner,  a  definite  tradition 
as  to  our  Lord's  sepulchre,  it  is  hard  to  conceive,  how  these 
crowds  of  pilgrims,  who  were  eager  to  seek  out  even  the  most 
trivial  scriptural  localities,  should  have  neglected  to  ascertain 
and  visit  the  sacred  spot ;  and  also,  how  Eueebius  should  have 
omitt«d  to  allude  to  the  fact,  when  speaking  of  the  two  other 
collateral  traditions,' 

Indeed,  the  langui^e  of  Eusebius  would  seem  rather  to  imply 
the  non-existence  of  any  such  tradition.  He  relates,'  that  after 
the  council  of  Nicea  (A.  D.  325),  the  emperor  Constantine 
became  desirous  of  "  performing  a  glorious  work  in  Palestine,  by 
adorning  and  rendering  sacred  the  place  of  our  Lord's  resurrec- 
tion." This  was  undertaken  by  him,  not  without  a  divine 
admonition,  but  aa  moved  thereto  in  spirit  by  the  Saviour  him- 
self,' "I" or  hitherto  impious  men,  or  rather  the  whole  race  of 
demons  through  their  instrumentality,  had  made  every  effort  to 
deliver  over  that  illustrious  monument  to  darkness  and  oblivion." 
Such  language,  certainly,  would  hardly  be  appropriate,'  in  epeak-' 
ing  of  a  spot  definitely  known  and  marked  by  long  tradition. 
'  Eoseb.  Demonstr.  Er,  6.  18.  p.  288.  "tlie  idol-fane  [oyer  the  Bepalohre]  as  yet 
Colon.  16B8  i  Tfii/  «(t  Xfiiorii/  wmor.Hcif-  eidted  the  horror,  and  forbade  the  devo- 
mriTirravToirraxiAivyiiKrvirrpfxiiniv  lions  of  the  eftriy  Christians;"  Holy  Ci^ 
. . .  [IviKo]  T^i  M  t1  6po!  rUt  ■EMuSi'  11,  p,  440,  comp,  p.  73.  This  Etateraent 
irpiwiciiHS<r(«i , , ,  ?c*o  [toB  tiiyov^  toTi  aBsumes,  that  they  and  Easebius  knewthe 
^onrov  jialhrriu!  M  liis  i.Kptipt(at  roi  T&y  epot.  If  bo,  vhat  motiTe  existed  for  hil 
'Z\aiar  tpavs  t4  vtpX  -nij  tovrtKtlat  /tu-  and  their  silence  ?  Why  not  speajt  of  tba 
irH)pni  TopaStSionrfroj,  irrti^ir  t*  ri)r  fit  "  horror  "  thns  exdted  f 
obparubs  ScoJoc  »efroiij^/w)ii,  Comp.  la  *  Enaeh.  Vit.  Const.  3,  35,  36. 
Vol,  L  p.  418.  [ii  77,]  '  Oid  iftMl  roiV   ir  Biowi/g   $<aii', 

•  See  Vol.  I.  p.  418,  [IL  78.]  iAA"  Sir"  airoS  tou   IwxSpoi  inutiytfitU 

*  It  doea  Dot  help  the  matter  to  aay,  that    Tf>  irytifuni.    ib,  3.  36. 
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Indeed,  Ettsebius  expressly  affirms,  that  the  discovery  of  the 
sepulchre  was  "  beyond  all  hope,"  '  In  like  manner  the  emperor 
himself,  in  his  letter  to  Macariua  preserved  by  Eusebius,  regards 
the  discovery  of  "  the  monument  of  the  Saviour'a  most  sacred 
passion,  which  for  so  long  a  time  had  been  hidden  under  ground," 
as  "  a  miracle  beyond  the  capacity  of  man  sufficiently  to  cele- 
brate, or  men  to  comprehend." '  The  mere  removal  of  obstruc- 
tions from  a  well  known  spot,  could  hardly  have  been  described 
as  a  miracle  so  stupendous.  Indeed,  as  I  have  elsewhere  re- 
marked, the  whole  tenor  of  the  language  both  of  Eusebiua  and 
Constantine  shows,  that  the  discovery  of  the  sepulchre  was  held 
to  be  the  result,  not  of  a  previous  knowledge  derived  from 
tradition,  but  of  a  supernatural  intimation,' 

G-reat  stress  continues  to  be  laid  upon  the  circumstance  first 
reported  by  Eusebius,  that  the  same  "  impious  men,"  after  cover- 
ing over  the  sepulchre  with  earth,  had  built  upon  it  "  a  dark 
retreat  or  cavern  for  the  lascivious  demon  Venus."  *  Nothing  is 
here  intimated  as  to  the  time  of  its  construction.  Jerome,  some 
seventy  years  after  the  discovery,  places  a  marble  statue  of  Venus 
on  the  '*  rock  of  the  cross  "  or  Golgotha,  and  an  image  of  Jupiter 
on  the  place  of  the  resurrection  ;  and  affirms  that  they  had  been 
upon  the  spot  from  the  time  of  Adrian.'  Ther^  is  here  a  dis- 
crepancy between  this  account  and  that  of  Eusebius  ;  and  the 
Latin  father  must  be  in  the  wrong ;  for  Eusebius  was  an  eye- 
witness, and  Jerome  not.  The  historians  of  the  next  century, 
too,  adopt  the  account  of  Eusebius,  and  say  nothing  of  Adrian 
in  this  connection.'  What  then  is  the  amount  of  all  this  testi- 
mony ?  Why  simply,  just  what  I  have  formerly  stated,'  that 
writers  ex  post  facto  have  mentioned  such  a  temple  or  idol  as 
standing,  not  over  the  sepulchre^imoiOTi  of  old  as  that  of  Christ, 
but  over  the  spot  Jixed  upon  by  Constantine  as  that  sepulchre. 
There  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  that  a  temple  and  idol  stood  upon 
tliat  spot ;  but  this  tact  in  itself  has  no  bearing  to  show  that 
the  place  was  the  true  sepulchre.  Indeed,  the  two  parts  of  the 
argument  are  inconsistent  with  each  other.     If  the  pagan  temple 

'  Enseb.  Vie.  Const.  8.  26,  rh  •re/ivir  itil  on  Miracles  p.   146.    So  too  Mr  Tajlor, 

'ariyior  tt)s  mnnpiou  ivcurriirfm  ftapri-  Alio.  Christianity,  Pt.  VII.  p.  296. 

pwc  irap'  iXrlSa  irairay  iyfpatvtTil.  '  Comp.  above,  Vol.  I.  p.   41i.  [li.  74, 

'  Euseb.  Vit.  Const.  S.   30,  ri   yip   t4  76.] 

7v Jpwjia  ToD  ayiooTilTou  iKilmo  Tri^ovs  Sri  ^  Vita.  Const.  3. 26,  vtK^wp  ilSiXuy  axi- 

tJ  7?  iriUoi  Kfiiimiiityiiii,  lauairaa  IrSr  TU/r  "AifipoBlTiji  &irit\imoi  ialfuin  luixh" 

repiiSiiis  fjiitly . .  .  irairar  ftnr\i|iu'  i\-l)-  oiKoSojujolt/Kni. 

Sb!  iafpgalyti,  kt\.— There  ia  a  qneatioQ  »  HieroQ.  Ep.  49,  ad  Paulin.  Opp-  IV, 

bare  as  to  tbs  word  yriipuriia,  trhether  it  ii.  p.  561.  ed.  Mart, 

lefers  to  the  sepnlchre,  or  lo  the  tnia  cross  "  Socr.   H.   E.   1.   17.      Sozom.   3.   1. 

alleged  to  have  beeu  discovered  at  ths  amne  Theodoret  ia  silent   as  to  anj  temple  or 

time.     It  makes  no  diSerence  with  the  bi^-  iitatue. 

gnment,  whichever  way  it  Is  understood,  '  See  Vol.  I.  p.   413   eq.  [ii.  73  sq.] 

Mr  Newman  understands  the  cross ;  Essay  Comp.  Biblioth.  Sac.  1843,  p.  183  sq. 

Vol.  III.— 22» 
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liad  thus  actually  marked  the  place  of  the  sepulchre  as  a 
"  lasting  record  "  from  the  days  of  Adrian,  or  for  any  period  of 
time,  then  this  site  was  a  definite  and  ■well  known  spot.  Yet, 
according  to  Eusehius  and  the  later  ■writers,  the  sepulchre  bad 
been  consigned  to  utter  oblivion,  and  its  disco'very  was  the  result 
of  a  divine  warning,  accompanied  by  diligent  inquiry.' 

In  respect  to  what  is  usually  and  appropriately  termed  the 
invention  of  the  true  cross,'  which  historians  of  that  and  the  next 
century  narrate  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  discovery  of  the 
sepulchre,  the  advocates  of  tradition  seem  at  present  disposed  to 
say  as  little  as  possible.'  As  to  the  cross,  Eusetius  is  silent. 
Yet  in  less  than  twenty  years  we  find  Cyril,  and  afterwards 
Jerome,  speaking  of  its  existence  as  a  public  and  well  inown 
fact ;  and  such  not  improbably  is  the  import  of  the  epistle  of 
Constantine.*  So  that  I  may  still  say,  as  before,  that  there  is 
hardly  any  fact  in  history  better  accredited,  than  this  alleged 
discovery  of  the  true  cross,  Tl\e  discovery  of  the  sepulchre,  and 
the  discovery  of  the  cross,  belong  historically  and  appropriately 
together.' 

Thus  a  consideration  of  the  cotemporary  historical  e^vidence 
goes  to  show,  that  in  the  selection  of  the  present  site  there  was 
neither  any  prior  tradition,  nor  any  direct  probability,  to  guide 
the  choice." 

We  are  now  prepared  to  advance  a  step  further  and  fake  the 
position,  that  even  had  there  existed  such  an  earlier  tradition,  it 
could  have  had  no  authority  in  opposition  to  the  clear  and  defi- 
nite topographical  evidence.  This  latter  rests,  not  only  upon 
recorded  historical  facts,  but  also  upon  archseological  remains 
and  the  physical  features  of  the  ground.  A  tradition  may  have 
had  its  source  in  error ;  and  then  it  only  serves  to  perpetuate 
that  error.  Thus  in  the  parallel  example  of  the  reputed  place 
of  the  ascension  on  the  mount  of  Olives,  there  was  actually  an 
earlier  tradition  ;  and  the  spot  was  early  visited  by  throngs  of  pil- 
grims. Such  is  the  testimony  of  Eusebius  ;  who  also  relates,  that 
Helena  founded  there  a  church  in  honour  of  our  Lord's  ascension, 
and  another  in  Bethlehem  over  the  place  of  bui  birth,'  Yet, 
notwithstanding  this  weight  of  testimony  and  tradition,  the  site 

■  Comp.  Vol.  I.  pp.  373,  374.  [  iL  1*.]         *  See  fully  on  tlia  cross,  ■Vol.  L  pp.  873- 

'  Holy  City  U,  p.  223.  375,  [  ii.  14-16.] 

•  Eicepl  Mr  Newman ;  Eaaay  on  M[r.  '  Hence  tho  very  lofpcal  position,  that 
p,  143  sq.  The  anther  of  tlie  Holy  City  "  tho  more  improbable  ibe  sapposition,  the 
giree  a  brief  Btatement  as  to  the  cross  in  better  rea-'on  mnst  there  have  eiistfd  for 
Bs  first  edition,  p.  303  sq.  Bnl  in  the  se-  marking  this  as  the  spot  ;*  Holy  City  IL 
cond  edition,  where  its  eorrssponding  place  p.  4. 

would  be  In  Vol.  n,  after  p.  73,  it  ia  wholly  ■"  Emoh.   Demonstr.  Evang.  6.  18.  p. 

omitted,                        _  288.     Vita.  Const.  3.  34.     Comp.  aboTO 

*  TC  yrdpuriut  tdB  kyiuTdToe   iri&out.  p.  256. 
See  the  preceding  page,  u.  2. 
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assigned  hy  it  as  the  scene  of  our  Lord's  ascension,  must  be 
regarded  as  wrong ;  since  it  is  in  contradiction  to  the  express 
declaration  of  Scripture.  According  to  Lute  in  Ms  Gospel, 
Jesus  led  out  his  disciples  "  as  fiir  as  to  Bethany,"  and  blessed 
them  ;  and  *'  while  he  blessed  them,  he  was  partfd  from  them, 
and  carried  up  into  heaven."'  Language  cannot  be  more  defi- 
nite ;  and  in  entire  accordance  with  it  the  same  writer  relates  in 
the  book  of  Acts  :  "  Then  returned  they  [the  Apostles]  unto 
Jerusalem  from  the  mount  called  Olivet,  which  is  from  Jerusa- 
lem a  sabbath  day's  journey.""  Bethany  is  a  part  of  the  mount 
of  Olives.  It  lies  upon  the  eastern  slope,  at  the  distance  of  a 
mile  or  more  below  the  crest ;  so  that  in  order  to  return  to  Jeru- 
salem it  is  necessary  to  cross  the  ridge,  and  the  most  direct 
path  leads  over  the  main  summit.^  Further,  if  this  summit  -vas 
the  true  place  of  the  ascension,  then  our  Lord  was  taken  up, 
and  the  cloud  received  him,  in  ftiU  view  of  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem  ;  a  circumstance  not  hinted  at  by  the  sacred  writers, 
nor  at  all  in  accordance  with  the  life  and  character  of  the 
Saviour.' 

As  subsidiary  to  the  supposed  testimony  of  tradition,  there 
has  recently  been  brought  forward  what  may  be  termed  the 
archceological  argument ;  which  treats  of  the  original  form 
and  character  of  the  tomb,  and  of  the  changes  which  it  has 
subsequently  undergone.  This  argument,  so  far  as  it  is  an , 
argument,  has  been  first  elaborated  in  the  valuable  memoir  of 
Prof  Wilhs."  It  assumes,  that  the  tomb  in  question  was  origi- 
nally an  excavated  sepulchre  ;  although  Eusebius  speaks  of  it  as 
an  antrum  or  cavern.'  The  architects  of  Constantine  doubtless 
gave  it  the  appearance  of  a  sepulchre  ;  either  by  paring  down 
the  rock  into  the  form  of  an  isolated  monolithic  tomb  or  tedi- 
ada  f  or  by  constructing  with  masonry  an  artificial  imitation 

■  Luke  34,  60.  51.  eure  to  scknowl«dgR  the  conrteous  uid 

*  Acts  1,  12;  comp.  Luke  19,  29.  candid  tone  of  thia  memoir;  bo  Btrtkingl^ 

*  Mattfiew  and    Mark  speak  of  Jesna,  in  contrast  with  the  spirit  of  tbe  work  in 
during  the  week  of  hie  paseinn,  ae  going  which  it  is  printed. 

oat  to  lodge  at  Bethany  ;  wMIe  Luke  saye         '  Qr.  ri  lunpoy,  which  uanally  implies 

BKpressly  that  ha  spent  tte  nights  going  a  natural  carem,  rather  than  an  excavated 

out  into  (As  woUne  of  Olioei;    aee  Matt,  tomb;    Vlt.    Const.    3.   25,  28,    33,    etc. 

21,  IT.     Mark  11,  11.  19.  30.     Lake  21,  So  Eusebins  himself  speaks  of  the  cave  of 

37,  the  Nativity  at  Bethlehem,  t4  t^j  ytprii- 

'  Comp.  the  author's  Harmony,  p.  235.  iteoc  ivrpov,  which  has  neverbeeD  regarded 

Qnart  Review,  Vol.  93.  p.  447.— Such  an  otherwise  Uian  as  natural ;  Vit.  Const.  3. 

©khibition  might  be  open  to  the  charge  of  43.    Comp.  abote.  Vol  L  p.  416.  [ii.  78.] 

leaning  towards  the  spirit  of  Satan's  ang-  — The  word  used  by   the   ETangelifits   is 

geaaon,    that   Jcaue  should  cast  himself  mostly  lunniiuiv,  Matt-  27,  60.  38,  1  sq, 

down  from  the  pinuBcle  of  the  temple ;  Mark  15,  46.  16,  2  eq.    Luke  24,  2.   John 

Matt.  4,  6.     Luke  4,  9.  19,   4i.    20,  1  aq.    Matthew  calls  it  also 

*  "  The   architectnral  History  of   the  Tiim,  37,  61.   28,  1.  etc. 

Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre ;"  Holy  *  Comp.  Ptof.  Willia,  in  Holy  City  II. 
City  U.  pp.  129-294.     It  gives  me  pleu-     p.  172. 
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of  such  a  tomb.  Whether  this  remained  unharmed  in  the 
destruction  of  the  church  hy  the  Peraians  in  A.  D.  614,  ie  un- 
known. Adamnanus  relates  from  Arculfus,  about  A.  D.  697, 
that  in  bis  day  the  interior  of  the  monument  exhibited  '*  the 
marks  of  the  workmen's  tools,  by  which  it  was  excavated.  The 
colour  of  the  rock  of  the  monument  and  sepuichre,"  he  says,  "  is 
not  uniform,  but  a  mixture  of  red  and  white."  '  Now  as  the 
native  rock  of  that  locality  is  grey  limestone,  it  is  a  necessary 
conclusion,  that  the  sepulchre  to  which  this  "  mixture  of  red 
and  white  "  belonged  was  artificial.  Perhaps  it  was  the  work  of 
Modestus. 

More  definitely  is  it  assumed,  that  the  sepulchre  of  Joseph 
and  Nicodemus  so  called,  now  within  the  church,  was  "  formed 
long  before  the  church  was  built ; "  and  therefore  "  affords  im- 
portant collateral  evidence  for  the  genuincnese"  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre.'  That  crypt  I  have  already  described  ;  and  have 
endeavoured,  at  the  same  time,  to  meet  this  very  argument.' 
The  character  of  that  excavation,  its  rude  and  irregular  form,  its 
contracted  space  and  the  crowding  together  of  the  loculi,  furnish 
strong  evidence  against  its  high  antiquity.  Or,  admitting  for  the 
moment,  that  it  is  possibly  older  than  the  church,  there  is  noth- 
ing unnatural  in  the  supposition,  that  it  and  other  tombs  might 
have  been  excavated  in  this  ledge  of  rock  during  the  two  and  a 
half  centuries  next  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  ;  when 
'this  tract  not  improbably  was  unoccupied  by  dwellings.  Or, 
to  go  back  stUi  iurther,  and  even  admitting  that  it  was  perhaps 
"  an  old  Jewish  sepulchre  of  an  age  prior  to  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  by  the  Romans  ; " '  the  conclusion  by  no  means  fol- 
lows, that,  inasmuch  as  there  could  have  been  no  sepulchre 
within  the  city,  there/ore  the  second  wall  must  have  been  carried 
along  below  this  spot.  As  a  general  rule,  this  exclusion  of  sep- 
ulchres from  the  interior  of  the  city  undoubtedly  prevailed.  Yet 
when  the  third  wall  was  erected,  the  sepulchres  that  were  en- 
closed within  it,  like  that  of  John,  were  not  removed.  The 
tomhs  of  the  kings  were  on  Zion  itself;  and  later  Jewish  writers 
speak  also  of  the  sepulchres  of  the  children  of  Huldah  the 
prophetess,  as  having  been  originally  within  the  city,  and  after- 
wania  transferred  to  the  mount  of  Olives  ;  where  they  were  still 
shown  in  the  fourteenth  century.'    All  this,  however,  is  unneces- 

'  "Perlotamejnscavaturamferramen-  '  Prof.  Willis,  in  Holj  City  11.  p.  194. 

tomm  ostendit  vestigia,  quibus  dolatores  '  See  above,  pp.  180-162.    Toliiatdif- 

sive  Bjciaorea  in  eolera  usi  aiint  opere  i  cussion  the  reader  is  epeoiaUy  requested  to 

color  vero  illiHB  ejusdcm  petrte  monumeati  Tefar. 

et  gepnlori  non  onus  sed  dno  penzuiti  vi-  *  Prof.  Willig  from  Schulti,  Holy  Cl^ 

dentur;   ruber  utique  et  albus,  inde   et  11.  p.  194,     Scliultz  p  97. 

biooloreadem  osteudilurpetra."    MaiiiUon  '  See  iJgLtfoot  0pp.   11.   p.  200.  ei 

Aola  Sanotor.  Sffic.  8.  P.  2.  p.  504.  Comp.  Leosd.     Farchi  in  Aeher^g  BecJ.   of  Tud. 

Dnblta  Univ.   Mag.  Sept.  1846,  p.  273.  U.  p.  399.     Carmolj  Itin.  p.  338. 
•  Mna.ofCla!s.An(LApr.l863,p.367Bq. 
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Bary  ;  for,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  whole  character  of  the 
eepulchre  of  Joseph  and  Nicodemns  affords  a  strong  arehfeologi- 
cal  presumption  agEtinat  its  high  antiquity. 

Thus  we  are  brought  at  last  to  the  conclusion,  that  the 
genuineness  of  the  present  site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  is  sup- 
ported neither  by  well  authenticated  historical  facts,  nor  by  prior 
tradition,  nor  by  archteological  features.  The  question,  therefore, 
after  all,  "  must  principally  be  determined  by  topogeaphioaIi 
consideratioDB." ' 

The  fact,  that  an  unbroken  tradition  of  fifteen  centuries 
now  testifies  to  the  alleged  discovery  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  has 
no  bearing  to  show  the  genuineness  of  the  spot  thus  fixed  upon. 
The  tradition  may  have  bad  its  origin  in  error  ;  and  in  that  case 
the  only  effect  of  its  long  continuance  has  been  to  fasten  that 
error  the  more  firmly  upon  the  world.  The  similar  tradition  in 
respect  to  the  place  of  Stephen's  martyrdom,  which  sprung  up  a 
century  later,  is  too  instructive  on  these  points  to  be  whoUy 
passed  over. 

It  is  matter  of  more  than  mere  tradition,  that  after  three 
centuries  of  oblivion  the  burial-place  of  Stephen  was  held  to  be 
revealed,  and  his  body  recovered  in  December,  A.  D.  415.  This 
event  was  accompaniei^  by  visions  and  miracles  ;  in  which  the 
chief  actor  was  Lucian  a  priest.  The  hones  of  the  proto-martyr 
were  transferred  with  solemn  rites  to  Jerusalem,  «iid  deposited  for 
a  time  on  Zion  ;  but  were  afterwards  removed  to  a  magnificent 
church  on  the  north  of  the  city,  erected  on  the  supposed  place  ' 
of  his  martyrdom  by  the  empress  Eudocia,  wife  of  Tbeodosiua 
the  youi^er.  The  church  was  dedicated  in  A.  D.  460 ;  and 
appears  to  have  had  a  monastery  connected  with  it.  The 
empress  herself  was  buried  in  the  church." 

The  narrative  of  the  diecovety  and  remcrval  of  the  body  of 
St.  Stephen  was  written  by  Lucian  himself ;  and  the  authority 
of  it  is  attested  by  Augustine,  the  great  theologian  of  that  and 
later  ages,  and  also  by  Gennadius  of  Marseilles,  whose  work  was 
continued  by  Jerome.*    Augustine  likewise  testifies  lai^ly  to 

'  1  tm  happ;  to  find  lUTself  sustained  gennineone,  wonldhBTe  selectedone  whicli 

in  the  very  words  of  this  tonolurion,  by  was  at  varifnioe  with  the  gospel  Bccount;" 

Prof.  Willis,  who  thus  writes:  "Through-  Holy  City  IL  p.  19.5— This  last  point  i» 

ont  this  discussion  1  have  applied  the  term  the  very  question  at  issue.     In  all  the  le^t 

Holy  Sepnlchre  to  that  which  is  ejchibited  of  tSiis  eitraot  I  entirely  concur, 
trader  this  name  in  the  church ;  without        '  On  the  church  bmlt  by  the  empress 

intending  to  assume  its  identity  with  the  Eudocia,  and  the  acrampanying  cirenm- 

sepulchre  of  the  gospel  narrative ;  which  stances,  see  TUleraont  Memoires  etc  II.  p. 

niost  principaDy  bo  determined  by  iopoyra-  24.    Also  Ms  Hist,  des  Enipereurs,  VL  p. 

phical  conttderaiioTU.     To  show  that  the  86. 

nrrangements  of  this  sepulchre  are  not  m-         '  The  tract  of  Lucian  is  found  in  An- 

oottdsteut  with  sacred  histoiy,  may  afford  gus«iii  0pp.  ed.  Benedict.  Tom.  VII,  Ap- 

Bome  slight  argnments  in  its  fevour;  but  pendli.      PreGned  to  it  are   some  of  the 

it  couM  hardly  be  sapposed,   that  those  testimonies  of  Aogustine  aud  that  of  Gen- 

who   first  asserted   this   cave   to    be    the  nadios,  asw^  "  '        -----i-. :.-- . 
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the  many  mimclea  wrought  by  relics  of  the  martyr,  which  were 
possessed  by  his  own  church  at  Hippo  in  Africa,  and  by  neigh- 
bouring churches.'  Sozomen,  the  cotemporary  historian,  speaks 
of  the  recovery  of  the  body  as  an  event  most  extraordinary  and 
wholly  divine.' 

All  these  circumstances  present  many  points  of  analogy,  both 
in  the  alleged  fiicte  and  in  the  testimony,  with  the  accounts  we 
have  of  the  similar  discovery  of  the  Holy  Cross  and  Holy  Sepul- 
chre in  A.  D.  325,  less  than  a  century  earlier.  The  erection  of 
a  splendid  church  fixed  the  place  of  Stephen's  martyrdom,  as 
having  been  outside  of  the  present  Damascus  gate  ;  which,  for 
that  reason,  long  bore  the  name  of  St.  Stephen's  gate.'  For  ten 
centuries  an  unbroken  tradition  continued  to  mark  this  spot  as 
the  true  one  ;  and  such  too  was  the  unanimous  and  unquestioned 
belief  of  laity  and  clergy,  of  bishops  and  councils  and  popes  ; 
yea,  of  the  church  universal.  Yet,  in  the  middle  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  we  find  this  long  and  venerated  tradition  aban- 
doned ;  the  former  belief  of  the  whole  church  given  up  ;  and  the 
place  of  martyrdom  actually  transferred  to  the  east  side  of  the 
Holy  City  ;  where  too  we  now  find  the  gate  of  St.  Stephen.* 

Here  then  we  have  two  like  traditions,  of  high  and  almcat 
equal  antiquity,  attested  in  hke  raanner'by  the  acknowledgment 
of  sovereigns  and  councils  and  the  erection  of  splendid  churches, 
and  both  moving  on  together  with  equal  credit  and  like  undoubt- 
ing  faith  for  more  than  a  thousand  years.  Why  should  it  be, 
that  at  the  end  of  this  period,  the  one  should  be  dropped,  and 
the  other  continue  with  increasing  pretensions  ?  What  element 
of  testimony  is  wanting  in  the  one,  as  compared  with  the  other  ? 
Yet  so  it  is,  that  after  ten  centuries  the  one  tradition  comes  to 
an  end  ;  while  the  other  still  exists  for  five  centuries  more  ;  and 
this  tact  of  its  continuance  is  now  urged  as  a  high  claim  to  be 
received  with  an  undoubting  faith.  Can  five  additional  cen- 
turies add  strength  to  the  original  evidence  P  Is  this  latter  now 
better  attested  ?  Is  it  more  clear,  more  consistent,  more  con- 
vincing, than  it  was  five  hundred  years  ago  ? 

I  have  thus  placed  these  two  traditions  side  by  side  ;  because 
the  comparison  affords  a  lesson  on  the  general  subject  of  the 
value  of  all  tradition.' 

'  Anguet.  de  Civitst.  Dei,  lib.  33, 10-33.  See    Reissb.   des  helL  Landes,   i^.   Hi, 

»  Sozomen  H,  E.  4.  16.  6G5,  111,  252.— Manndaville,  about  A.  D. 

*  AdnniDQu.  1.  1.  Will.  TjT.  e.  3,  6.  1325,  Bpeats  ftlresdy  of  a  ch-urek  of  St. 
Brooardus  c.  fi.  fin.  La  Cites  do  Jberue.  Stephen  upon  the  east  of  the  city,  by  tie 
in  Vol.  II.  pp.  559,  560,  SSI.  In  the  valley  of  Jshoshnphat ;  p.  80.  So  too 
time  (rfLudolf  de  Suehem  this  churcL  had  Lndolf  de  Suchem;  Itjn.  p.  88.  Thetni- 
disBiqwared ;  p.  83.  Stuttg.  ISol.  ditioii  had  begun  to  waier. 

*  So  in  the  journals  of  Steph.  T.  Gum-  '  la  connection  with  this  tradition  n- 
MGberg,  A  D.  1449 ;  Tucber,  A,  D.  1479  ;  specting  the  place  of  Stephen's  martyrdom, 
Breydenbacb  aJid  Fahri,  A.  D.  1483,  etc.  there  occurs  an  ainuiing  instance  of  tha 
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In  the  particular  inBtance  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  probably 
no  one  at  the  present  day,  except  Mr  Fergusson  and  his  followers, 
suppcBCS  there  has  been  any  transfer  of  the  site,  since  it  was 
originally  iised  in  the  fourth  century.'  The  theory  of  that 
writer  assumes,  that  the  church  erected  by  Constantine  was  the 
present  grand  most  es-Sflkhrah  in  the  middle  of  the  Haram  area. 
His  position  is  very  ingeniously  elaborated  and  sustained  ;  but 
is  directly  contradicted,  as  it  seems  to  me,  by  the  historical 
evidence.  I  need  only  refer  to  two  witnesses.  The  pilgrim  of 
Bourdeaux  in  A.  D.  333,  a  cotemporary  writer,  relates,  that 
"  those  going  from  Zlon  to  the  gate  of  Neapolis  .  .  .  have  on 
the  left  hand  the  billctck  G-olgotha,  where  the  Lord  was  cruci- 
fied ;  and  a  stone's  throw  off  the  crypt  where  his  body  was  laid, 
and  rose  again  on  the' third  day  ;  and  there  also,  by  order  of  the 
emperor  Constantine,-  a  church  has  been  erected  of  admirable 
beauty." '  Here  the  gate  of  Neapolis  can  only  he  the  present 
Damascus  gate.  In  like  manner,  Eusebius,  who  also  was  a  co- 
temporary,  relates,  that  the  splendid  Propylcea  of  the  Basilica 
of  Constantine  extended  on  the  east  of  the  same  to  the  midst 
of  the  street  of  the  market ;  which  can  be  referred  to  nothing 
hut  the  present  street  of  the  bazars.^  The  two  witnesses  thus 
accord  together,  and  sustain  each  other. 

Thus  in  every  view,  which  I  have  been  able  to  take  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  and  its  traditions,  I  am  led  to  hold  fast  the 
position,  which  I  have  formerly  laid  down,  viz.  "  That  all  ecclesi- 
astical tradition  respecting  the  ancient  places  in  and  around 
Jerusalem  and  throughout  Palestine  is  of  no  valce  ;  except 
so  far  as  it  is  supported  by  circumstances  known  from  the  Scrip- 
tures, or  from  other  cotemporary  testimony."* 

GODMStencji  of  a  main  champion  of  tradi-  thousand  years,  is  of  any  avRil,  ag^nst 

ti™.   In  the  first  edition  of  the  Holy  City,  tile   preconceived   views   of   Ihia   stannch 

the  author  writes,  p,   SSt,  "It  is  an  «n-  stickler  for  all  tradition.     In  tie  second 

hftjipy  circumstance,  that  the  site  of  the  edition   of  his  wotfc,    all  thia  is  silently 

proto-raartyr'aBuflfeiingwagfoundformany  dropped;  Vol.  U.  p.  432. 

years  wilhont  the   Damascas  gate;    be-         '  Essay  on  the  ancient  Topography  of 

cause,  bnt  for  this  fact,  there  would  be  Jerusalem,  by  J.  Fergusson.  Limd.  18+7. 

little  ditRcu%  in  fining  it  to  the  neighbour-  p.  78  sq. 

hood  of  this  [gate],  which  now  bears  bis         '  Ilan.   Hieros.  p,   593,    "  inde   nt   eas 

naioe,''  i.  e.  the  eastern  gate.    "  And   what  foria  oinnun  de  Sion  euntibns  ad  portam 

ia  more  provoldng,  is,  that  the  empress  Neapolitanam    ...    1  sinistra  parte  eat 

Endocia  had  erected  a  large  chnroh  Co  the  monticulus  Gotgotha,  et«." 

memory  of  the  sunt,  at  the  supposed  place        '  Eaaeb.  Vit.  Coast.  3.  39.     See  above, 

of  his  mattyrdoni,  without  the  Damascus  p.  168  sq. 

pate,  as  early  as  the  fifth  centnij."     That         *  See  Vol.  I.  p.  263.  [i.  874.] 

IB  to  say,  DO  tradition,  oontiinied  aren  for  a 
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SECTION  TI, 


EXCCKSIONS      FfiOU      JEBUSALEM. 

I  HAVE  already  mentioned,  that,  during  our  eojoum  in  llie 
Holy  City,  we  devoted  one  day  to  an  excursion  to  Wady  Bittlr  ; 
and  two  other  days  to  a  like  excursion  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Hebron.  The  present  Section  comprises  a  narrative  of  these  two 
excursions, 

I.   EXCUBSIOK  TO  WADY  BITTIE, 

Wednesday,  May  6*A.— We  left  the  TSfa  gate  at  8.10  ;  ac- 
companied by  Dr  Barclay  and  his  son,  and  taking  with  us  only 
OHF  servant  Rashid.  Our  course  was  about  west,  on  the  road  to 
ihe  convent  of  the  Cross,  leaving  the  upper  pool  on  our  right. 
Crossing  the  swell  of  land  beyond,  which  here  marks  the  water- 
shed between  the  waters  flowing  east  to  the  Dead  Sea,  and  those 
flowing  west  to  the  Mediterranean,  we  descended  gradually  into 
another  wide  b&.sin,  forming  the  head  of  an  open  valley  running 
off  a  little  south  of  west.  At  8.30  the  convent  of  the  Cross  was 
on  our  right,  a  few  rods  distant,  in  its  green  shallow  valley,  as  we 
had  seen  it  on  our  approach  to  Jerusalem  the  week  before,'  A 
lai^  building  was  now  in  the  proce^  of  erection,  intended  for  a 
sohool  or  college.  The  great  Greek  convent  in  the  city,  as  we 
have  seen,  has  likewise  estftblished  a  large  and  good  school ;  and 
the  Latins  were  said  to  be  about  to  open  schools  in  their  new 
Isiilding  near  the  Yfiia.  gate.  AH  these,  it  was  understood,  had 
been  set  on  foot  in  consequence  of  the  schools  established  by  the 
English  missionaries.  It  was  also  reported,  that  the  Greek 
convent  in  the  city  was  buying  up  all  the  land  they  could  get 
hold  of,  both  in  the  city  and  the  adjacent  country,  even  whole 
villages ;  and  this  for  the  supposed  purpose  of  counteracting 

'  S«e  above,  p.  169. 
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and  keeping  out  the  English.  That  they  are  jealous  of  EngUah 
influence,  we  have  already  Been,' 

"We  kept  on  down  the  valley,  after  the  junction  of  that  in 
which  the  convent  stands,  about  west  by  south.  At  9  o'clock  wg 
had  sight  of  Malihah,  occupying  a  Tell  among  the  hills  on  our 
right.*  Ten  minutes  later,  the  broad  and  shallow  Wady  from 
the  plain  of  Bephaim,  coming  down  on  the  west  of  Beit  Silfafa 
and  north  of  Sherafat,  joined  the  one  we  were  in.  The  latter 
now  takes  the  name  of  Wady  el-Werd  or  Valley  of  Boses  ;  not 
as  a  mere  fancy  name,  but  from  the  fact  that  roaes  are  here  ex- 
tensively cultivated.  The  gardens  or  rather  fields  of  rosea, 
among  oUve  trees  and  vineyards,  commence  above  MaUhah  and 
continue  nearly  to  'Ain  Yaio.  The  ground  is  ploughed  over  ; 
and  the  rose  hushes  are  planted  quite  far  apart.  We  met  twenty 
or  more  women  with  loads  of  the  blossoms  on  their  heads,  going 
to  market  in  the  city  ;  where  the  roses  bring  about  four  piastres 
the  rotl,  and  are  used  for  making  rose  water. 

We  were  now  upon  the  G-aza  road  ;  along  which  were  many 
marks  of  antiquity,  though  we  noticed  no  traces  of  ancient 
pavement.  At  9.15  Sher&fSt  was  still  nearer  to  us  on  thii  left ; ' 
and  also  a  Tell  on  the  same  side  called  Beit  Minnil.  Here  the 
valley  becomes  contracted  between  rocky  ridges  on  each  side. 
At  9.20  we  came  to  'Ain  Yalo,  a  small  fountain  on  the  left  hand, 
considerably  above  the  bottom  of  the  valley.  The  issue  of 
water  is  quite  small,  and  not  very  cold.  From  this  fountain 
Mfilihah  gets  its  supply  of  water.  Here  is  a  small  heap  of  ruins, 
perhaps  of  a  former  chapel,  with  two  or  three  small  columns. 
We  stopped  five  minutes. 

The  path  continues  along  the  bed  of  the  valley,  on  a  course 
about  west,  to  'Ain  Haniyeh,  At  9.30  Wady  Ahmed  cagie  in 
on  tbe  left,  from  the  north  side  of  Beit  Jala ;  a  deep  valley,  down 
which  comes  a  road  from  Beit  Jala  and  Bethlehem.  Afterwards 
the  valley  opens  a  little ;  and  the  path  lies  along  above  the  bot- 
tom on  the  left.  At  9.45  there  was  an  excavated  sepulchre  by 
the  way  side  above  us.  We  came  at  9.50  to  'Ain  Haniyeh, 
known  to  the  Latins  and  to  travellers  as  the  fountain  of  Philip. 
This  is  somewhat  larger  than  'Ain  Yalo.  It  is  in  Hke  manner 
on  the  hill-side  above  the  road ;  and  waters  extensive  gardens  of 
vegetables  in  the  valley  below.  Here,  too,  are  a  few  columna  in 
a  field  near  by ;  and  at  the  fountain  is  seen  an  immense  block, 
like  a  fragment  of  the  shaft  of  a  very  large  column.  These  are 
probably  the  remains  of  a  chapel.*     The  fountain  and  gardens 

'  See  above,  p.  194.  was  yet  etHnding ;    Qnnrean.  II.  p.   G9T. 

'  Beiirinm  »t  9  o'clock ;  Milihah,  W.  J  Pococke  II.  i.  pp.  45,  46  — As  to  iho  1b- 

tu.     Sheralut  S.     Beit  SOf^a  S.  46°  £.  gstid,  wbich  makes  this  the  fuuQtainirbere 

'  She[al!iC  bere  bore  S.  50'  E.  Philip  baptized  tba  eutiiicb,  Bee  beloir  im- 

'  In  the  dajs  of  Quttresmius,  and  even  der  May  7tb. 
10  lata  as  Fucucke,  a  nait  of  tbii  chapel 

Vol,  m.-23 
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belong  to  the  village  of  Welejeh  ;  though  that  village  itself  is 
BuppHed  by  a  fountain  within  it.  Here  again  we  stopped  five 
minutes. ' 

The  path  soon  descends  to  the  bed  of  the  valley ;  and  is 
sufficiently  rough  and  difficult.  At  10.10  the  village  Welejeh 
was  high  on  our  right,  three  eighths  of  a  mile  distant,  on  the 
■west  side  of  a  short  and  eteep  side  Wady.'  We  came  at  10.30, 
by  a  steep  ascent,  to  the  village  of  Eittir,  placed  at  a  consider- 
able elevation  on,  or  rather  juat  beyond,  the  western  flank  of  Wady 
Bitttr,  which  here  comes  in  from  the  southeast.  Its  head  is 
near  el-Khfldr  (St.  George).  As  it  here  enters  the  Wady  which 
we  liad  followed  down,  its  sides  are  high,  steep,  and  ru^ed  ;  and 
from  this  point  the  united  valley  is  called  Wady  Bittir.  In  front 
of  the  village  the  whole  Wady  turns  short  to  the  right ;  and 
then  sweeps  around  E^in  to  the  left  in  almost  a  semicircle ; 
enclosing  a  large  and  high  Tell,  which  is  connected  by  a  lower 
narrow  ridge  with  the  table  land  on  the  south.  At  the  village, 
which  thus  stands  in  an  angle,  is  a  fine  fountain,  lat^r  than 
both  those  we  had  already  seen,  and  with  water  enough  to  turn 
a  mill.  Below  the  fountain  are  extensive  gardens  on  terraces. 
There  are  marks  upon  the  steep  rocks  near  by,  as  if  a  channel 
had  once  been  carried  along  them  ;  perhaps  for  a  mill.  The 
village  is  not  large ;  and  seemed  poor  and  dirty.  It  is  probably 
the  BtBther  of  the  Septuagint  and  Jerome.' 

Taking  an  old  man  aa  guide,  and  leading  our  horses  virith 
difficulty  up  the  steep  and  slippery  rocks  along  the  path,  we 
ascended  northwest  to  the  summit  of  the  Tell  in  fifteen  minutes 
from  the  village.  The  top  of  the  connecting  ridge  or  neck  is 
narrow  and  rocky.  Where  it  joins  the  steep  southern  side  of 
the  Tell,  it  has  apparently  been  out  through  ;  and  thus  a  wide 
trench  formed,  above  which  the  summit  of  the  Tell  rises  some 
forty  feet.  This  wide  trench  may  possibly  be  artificial ;  but  its 
width  and  the  height  of  the  Tell  above  it  would  seem  rather  to 
indicate  the  contrary.  On  the  declivity  of  the  Tell  towards  the 
village,  east  of  the  neclt,  are  three  excavated  caves  of  some 
extent ;  perhaps  sepulchres.  The  top  of  the  Tell  has  an  area  of 
five  or  six  acres  ;  the  northern  part  being  somewhat  lower  than 
the  southern  ;  and  the  whole  is  more  or  less  ploughed  and  cul- 
tivated. The  soil  is  very  stony ;  and  the  stones  have  been 
gathered  and  thrown  together  in  many  unmeaning  heaps.     We 

'  From  the  fonntiun,  Bittlt  boro  S.  45°  the  vulley  for  fifl^en  miuutes,  and  Iben  s»- 

W.  cending.    II.  p.  097.    Pococke  II.    i.  p-  *S. 

'  This  is  the  village  ItDOwn  Wthe  Latins  '  See  (lots  on  p.  lri6,  abore.     Jerome 

M  "  ViUa  Sancti  PhiliHH"    It  is  correctly  haa  £aitlier  for  the  etSfip  of  the  Septua- 

de«!ribed  bj  Qnaresmiua  as  on  the  bill-  gint,  donblless  from  the  reading  BotMf. — 

ude,  «nd  reached  by  crossing  the  valley  Poeocke  writes  the  name  Sel«r,  and  sup- 

&om  tbe  fountain  ;  that  it,  by  descending  poses  it  to  be  fbr  Beth-zur;  II-  i.  p-  ^^ 
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saw  one  or  two  squared  stones  on  the  southwest  side.  Otherwise 
there  is  no  trace  of  ruins  ;  except  upon  the  highest  point, 
towards  the  northeast,  where  are  the  remains  of  what  was  once 
apparently  a  sqnare  tower,  of  perhaps  forty  feet  on  each  side.  It 
was  built  of  stones  broken  to  a  rough  surface  ;  and  the  whole 
was  of  the  very  rudest  construction.  There  is  no  water  nearer 
than  the  fountain  at  the  village  below  ;  nor  is  there  any  trace 
of  cisterns.  The  spot  is  now  called  Khiibet  el-Yehdd,  '  Buins 
of  the  Jews.' 

From  this  summit  we  saw  upon  the  southern  hills  the  vil- 
lages IIlisS.n  and  el-Kabu ;  and  on  the  northern,  beyond  Wady 
Eittir,  the  ruins  of  Kuriet  el-8a'ideh.  "We  could  also  distinguish 
the  point  where  the  Wady  Bittlr  unites  with  the  great  Wady 
from  Kulonieh,  near  the  village  'Akfir  ;  perhaps  an  hour  and  a 
half  distant  from  where  we  stood.  Near  it  is  a  place  called  Deir 
esh- Sheikh.' 

This  Tell,  from  its  strong  position  and  proximity  to  the  vil- 
lage of  Bittir,  has,  on  the  strength  of  the  latter  name,  been  of 
late  years  assumed  as  the  site  of  the  ancient  Bether  ;"  the  scene 
of  the  last  great  catastrophe  of  the  Jews  in  their  war  against 
Hadrian  under  the  leadership  of  the  femous  Bar-cochba,  "  Son 
of  a  Star."  ^  To  enable  us  to  form  a  judgment  on  this  point,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  bring  together  the  few  historical  data  which 
have  come  down  to  ug. 

The  writers  of  the  Talmud  place  Bether  at  four  miles  from  the 
sea.*  Eusebius,  on  the  contrary,  speaks  of  it  as  a  city  strongly 
fortified,  and  not  far  distant  from  Jerusalem.'  This  slight  notice 
from  the  father  of  ecclesiastical  history,  is  all  that  we  have 
relating  to  Bether,  except  from  Jewish  writers.  The  name  Be- 
ther or  Beth-Tar '  seems  not  to  have  been  ancient ;  but  to  have 
become  known  only  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus. 
It  is  rendered  domus  inquisitoris  vel  explorattonis ;  because, 
after  the  overthrow  of  the  Holy  City,  watchmen  are  said  to  have 
been  posted  there  to  spy  out  those  going  up  to  visit  the  ruins, 
and  inform  against  them.'  If  any  stress  can  be  laid  upon  this 
etymology,  it  would  seem  to  imply  that  Bether  was  on  the  north 

'  BearingB  from  tbe  Tell :  BittJr  S.  4B°  pfm  'Mpiimii  mtJ  B!a»i)()a  v6Mr,  ^a 

E.     Hflsln  186°.     ei-Eabu  265°.     Knriet  ^v  oxupurini,  tu*  'Upoaii\inHy  «t  a'p6Spa 

es-Snldeh  852°.     Junction  of  Wady  BitUr  «^^f »  Smotwi™. 
etc.  8!!!)'.  t  jjp^_   naaall)'   IP^a,    Bpparontly  for 

•  S^  VoL  I    p!  869'!  "'  S-l     Muntcr  in  n-'3  ;  see  Ligbtfoot  0pp.  ed.  Lensd.  IL 

Jadischec  Krieg,  etc.  §  20.    'fr  Jnslate"^  by  P- 208.     Ensebius  writes  Bt»3i,pii,  as  in  the 

W.  W.Turner  in  Bibliofk  Sacra,  1^43,  p.  preceding  note.     hut.  Bether.  Seiha;  Bi- 

438  M.  f*"™.  -Bi'^-.  ^^• 

'  MQjiter  Jlid.  Krieg  §  20.  n.    Also  ii 
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of  Jerusalem ;  since  the  greater  number  of  JewiBh  vieif  ors  would 
naturally  come  from  that  quarter  ;  where  a  very  large  population 
of  Jews  continued  to  reside  undisturbed  in  Gahlee  and  the  adja- 
cent region. 

Jewish  writers  describe  Bether  as  a  city  of  great  extent  and 
a  vast  population ;  but  their  accounts  are  highly  exaggerated. 
It  had,  they  say,  from  four  hundred  to  five  hundred  synagogues  ; 
in  each  four  hundred  teachers  ;  and  in  the  smallest  four  hundred 
scholars.'  '  Jerome  speaks  of  the  "  many  thousands  "  of  Jews  who 
had  taken  refuge  there  from  the  Romans.'  The  siege  continued 
for  three  and  a  half  yeare  ;  and  the  city  was  captured  with  great 
bloodshed  towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  year  of  Hadrian,  in 
A.  D,  135.'  The  Talmudists  relate,  that  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand persons  were  slain  in  Bether  ;  that  the  horses  waded  up  to 
their  mouths  in  blood  ;  and  that  the  blood  of  those  that  fell 
rolled  along  in  its  current  stones  of  four  pounds  weight.*  How- 
ever exaggerated  all  this  may  be,  it  seems  a  necessary  conclusion, 
that  Bether  was  a  city  of  some  size  and  strength. 

Where  then  was  this  city  situated  ?  Not  at  the  Bdarum 
of  the  Itineraries,  on  the  way  from  Csesarea  to  Antipatris  and 
Lydda  ; '  although  the  name  accords  sufficiently  well.  This  too 
would  nearly  agree  with  the  testimony  of  the  Rabbins,  that 
Bether  was  four  Roman  miles  distant  from  the  sea.  But  Beta- 
rum  was  apparently  nothing  more  than  a  viDage  or  station  on 
the  great  road,  and  must  have  been  well  known  to  Eusebius  ; 
who  nevertheless  testifies,  that  Bether  was  a  strong  city  near 
Jerusalem,'  The  reputed  origin  of  the  name  Bether  or  Beth- 
Tar,  as  above  given,  implies  that  it  was  near  Jerusalem,  and 
probably  on  the  north.  And  further,  the  many  captives  taken 
in  the  final  catastrophe  of  this  war,  were  exposed  for  sale  at  the 
Terebinth,  or  house  of  Abraham,  near  Hebron ;  afterwards  at 
Gaza ;  and  then  those  remaining  were  transported  to  Egypt/ 
Now  if.  Bether  was  near  Jerusalem,  the  removal  of  the  captives 
in  this  direction  was  natural  and  obvious  ;  while,  if  it  lay  upon 
the  plain  and'  near  the  sea,  such  a  course  was  unnatural  and 
improbable. — Yet  a  Jewish  traveller  of  the  fourteenth  century 
finds  Bether  on  the  way  between  Samaria  and  ArsHf,  at  a  place 
of  ruins  then  called  Bether.  This  was  probably  the  earlier 
Betarum  ;  and  seems  to  mark  a  Jewish  tradition  of  the  over- 
throw of  Bar-cochba  as  connected  with  that  spot.' 

'  MOnter  1.0.  andmBiblioth.  Sao.  18*8,  '  Itia  Antouioi  et  Hieros,  edWesseling, 

p.  439.  pp.  150,  600. 

'  Comm.  in  Zsch.  vjii.  19.  "  See  the  preceding  pnge,  n-  S. 

'  So   according  to  the  boat  soconnti,  '  See  fnUj  in  Vol  1.  p.  3G9.  n.  8.  pi.  7. 

MOnter  1.  c.     Othera  make  it  A.  D.  US.  n.  B-l 

'  See  Valesiua-  Not*  on  Eusab.  H.  E.  4.  '  Mali  Cbeio  in  A.  D.  1334 ;  Catmoly, 

6.  n.  4.    MOnter  I  c.   BibUolh.  Sao.  1843,  Itin.  p.  252. 
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Nor  can  Bother  have  been  fiituated  at  Beth-horon,  nor  at 
Bethlehem,  as  has  heen  supposed  by  some.  There  is  no  afdnity 
between  the  names ;  nor  is  there  any  other  circumstance  to 
suggest  an  identity.' 

Was  then  the  city  of  Bether  identical  with  the  Tell  now- 
known  as  Khirbet  el-Ychfld,  near  the  village  of  Bittir  ?  The 
names,  though  not  the  same,  are  yet  sufficiently  in  accord." 
The  place  also  is  strong ;  and  it  is  not  far  from  Jerusalem. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  mere  name  cannot  here  determine 
the  question ;  any  more,  indeed,  than  in  the  case  of  Betarum, 
which  we  have  just  considered.  Then,  too,  according  to  the 
reputed  origin  of  the  name,  we  should  look  for  the  city  on  the 
north  of  Jerusalem,  rather  than  on  the  west.  And,  further,  the 
absence  of  all  traces  of  ancient  fortifications,  of  ancient  dwellings, 
and  of  any  supply  of  water,  puts  it  beyond  any  conceivable 
possibility,  that  this  could  ever  have  been  the  site  of  a  strong 
and  populous  city  with  its  many  synagogues  ;  which  sustained  a 
siege  of  three  and  a  half  years  ;  and  where  tens  of  thousands  of 
Jews,  if  not  hundreds  of  thousands,  were  slain  or  led  away  into 
captivity.  The  name  does  not  require,  nor  do  the  circumstances 
admit  of  such  a  supposition. 

The  name  Bittir,  as  I  have  said,  is  in  itself  no  more  decisive 
than  the  name  Betarum  ;  strengthened,  too,  as  the  latter  is,  by 
a  Jewish  tradition.  Nor  can  the  name  Khirbet  el-Yehiid  (Ruins 
of  the  Jews)  well  be  regarded  as  otherwise  than  modem.  Of 
course  it  did  not  come  from  the  Jews  themselves  ;  and  therefore 
marks  no  tradition  of  theirs.  In  the  first  quarter  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  E.  Parchi,  the  best  of  the  early  Jewish  traveUers,  speaks 
of  a  Bether  as  three  hours  west  by  south  of  Jerusalem  ;  referring 
doubtless  to  this  spot.'  But  he  mentions  neither  ruina,  nor 
name,  nor  tradition,  as  connecting  the  place  with  the  history  of 
Bar-cochba.  Yet  he  was  a  zealous  searcher  after  Jewish  anti- 
quities ;  and,  had  the  name  Khirbet  "el-Yehrtd  been  at  that 
time  ext-ant,  he  would  not  have  been  likely  to  pass  it  over  with- 
out notice.' 

The  onlyremains  of  masonry, which  can  be  regarded  a 


'  Cellarius  Qod  oUiers  refer  to  Beth-ho-  213,  "  Thp  Sheifch  pointed  to  tlie  hills  he- 
ron ;  an  opinion  refuted  by  Ealand.  Sob  hind  the  modem  vill  age,  rising  to  abont 
Eeland  Palwst.  p.  639.  CeUarii  Not  the  bboio  height  as  that  [of  the  TeU]  on 
Orbis,  n.  p.  450. — BaroniuB  assumed  which  we  stood,  and  remarked,  'They  shot 
Bethlehsm,  " audaci  manu,"  as  Lightfoot  at  them  from  that  liill.'  'Who  shot  at 
has  it  i  0pp.  ed.  I.eusd.  11.  p,  143.  whom  ? '  I  inquired.   '  Oh  I  I  don't  know,' 

'  Kortifl  Babbinio  in  IT'S,  in'3,  we  ^^  replied;  'it  was  a  long  while  ago.  How 

shonid  expect  at  least  tho  Arabic  sj'llable  "•"'"^'^  ^  '="''"'  ?  "   T^'i^  is  gravely  brought 

BeU.  as  in  BeitJSla;  but  the  Arabic  name  Forward,  as  a  trnstworthypopalar  tradition 

Billtr  is  not  so  written  or  pronounced.  °'  "'^  ^^S«  ™^  capture  of  Bether  by  the 

'  Benj.  of  Tud.  by  Asher,  II.  p.  438.  Romans,    more   than   eaventeon    hundred 

'  The  following  passage  is  characteristin  ?«"■*  H"- 
of  the  author  of  the  Holy  City;    IL  p. 

Vol.  111.-23' 
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belonged  to  a  fortification,  are  those  of  the  square  tower  on  the 
highest  point,  already  deacribed,  It  was  built  of  email  atones 
roughly  broken,  if  broken  at  all ;  and  was  of  the  rudest  con- 
Btroction.  Hence  it  bears  much  more  the  appearance  of  having 
been  built  as  the  stronghold  of  some  Arab  robber  chief;  like 
that  now  seen  at  KQatOl,  where  the  family  Abu  Ghaush  some- 
times took  refuge,' 

It  may  be  said,  that  in  other  instances,  as  at  Jotapata,  all 
traces  of  former  fortifications  have  vanished,  and  yet  no  one 
doubts  the  identity  of  the  site.  But  in  the  case  of  Jotapata, 
the  place  is  at  once  recognised  by  its  correspondence  with  the 
minute  description  of  Josephus.  And  although  the  fortifications 
have  disappeared,  yet  the  foundations  of  the  town  are  still  seen  ; 
and  the  cisterns  and  caverns  of  the  fortress  remain."  So  too  in 
respect  to  the  ancient  strong  place  Beth-Zaeharia,  which  we 
visited  four  days  later ;  although  its  walls  and  defences  are 
gone,  yet  the  foundations,  and  the  columns,  and  the  cisterns  etill 
remain  ;  and  they  leave  no  room  to  doubt  of  its  identity,  nor  of 
its  ancient  importance  and  strength.' 

From  all  these  considerations,  it  would  seem  to  follow  that 
we  cannot  as  yet  definitely  assume,  that  the  great  and  strong 
city  of  Bether  was  situated  on  or  around  the  Tell  of  Bittir, 

I  venture  here  to  repeat  a  suf^estion  which  I  have  formerly 
made  ;'  and  which  I  desire  to  have  regarded  only  as  a  sugges- 
tion, to  be  hereafter  perhaps  received  or  rejected,  according  as 
new  facts  and  circumstances  shall  be  discovered,  It  is  simply 
the  inquiry,  Whether  after  all  Bether  may  not  have  been  the 
same  with  Betkd  1  The  change  from  ^  to  r  is  a  common  one 
in  all  languages.  It  is,  too,  a  circumstance  to  be  remarked,  that 
all  the  later  Jewish  writers,  who  alone  speak  of  Bether,  seem  to 
make  no  mention  of  Bethel  whatever,  as  then  existing ;  and  speak 
of  it  only  in  connection  with  its  history  in  the  Old  Testament.' 
The  Talmudists,  writing  in  Galilee  and  Babylon,  far  from  Judea 
and  forbidden  to  set  foot  upon  its  soil,  might  easily  lose  sight  of 
the  identity  of  the  two  names.  That  the  name  Bethel  was 
actually  changed,  and  that  the  form  Bethar  did  for  a  time  pre- 
vail, appears  from  the  language  of  the  Bourdeaus  pilgrim  in 
A.  t>.  333.  In  going  from  Neapclis  to  Jerusalem  he  saw,  on 
the  left  hand,  twelve  or  thirteen  Eoman  miles  from  the  latter 
city,  a  "villa,"  called  Bethar."  This  corresponds  precisely 
with  the  position  of  Bethel.     And  Jerome  expressly  refers  the 

'  See  RtoTe,  p,  158.  0pp.  II.  p.  18S.  ai  Leosi    Selaai  Pa- 

•  See  abOYB,  pp.  105,  106.  Itest  p.  636  »q, 

•  See  below,  under  May  8th.  '  Itin.  Hieros.  p.  B88  eq.  "inde  [aNea- 

*  See  more  in  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  1848,  poll]  millia  xsviii  enntibas  Hierusslem  in 
p.  4e8  M.  parM  sioiatra  eat  villa  qnn  dicitur  Bethar. 

*  See  LightToot  In  his  article  on  Bethd;  ,  . .  Inde  Hierusalem  millia  zii." 
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catastrophe  of  the  Jews  under  Hadrian  to  Bethel;  showing 
apparently  that  he  regarded  this  as  the  Bether  of  the  Eahbins.' 
If  this  view  be  well  founded,  we  have  a  site  not  far  distant 
from  Jerusalem,  near  the  great  road  on  the  north,  with  extensive 
and  important  ruins  still  remaining ;  and  occupying  a  position  not 
BO  strong  indeed  as  the  Tell  of  Bittir,  but  yet  far  stronger  than 
the  site  of  Elentheropolist  It  might  throw  light  upon  the  ques- 
tion, were  travellers  to  examine  further  the  ruins  of  Bethel ;  and 
ascertain,  whether  or  not  among  them  there  are  perhaps  traces 
of  that  Jewish  synagogue  architecture,  of  which  we  found  so 
many  remains  in  Galilee.' 

We  returned  to  the  village  of  Bittir,  and  took  our  lunch  at 
the  fountain,  under  the  shade  of  a  wide-spreading  mulberry  tree. 
Our  purpose  was  to  return  by  a  different  route  ;  so  as  to  pass  in 
sight  of  'Ain  Kirim.  Setting  off  at  12.10,  we  first  followed  up 
the  valley,  and  came  at  12.30  to  the  fork  at  the  aide  Wady  of 
Welejeh.  A  path  leads  up  on  the  east  side  of  this  Wady;  but 
we  missed  it,  and  clambered  the  steep  hill  among  the  rocks  for  a 
time  without  path  ;  thus  losing  ten  minutes.  At  length  wo 
found  a  man  in  the  fields,  and  took  him  as  a  guide.  He  soon 
brought  ns  into  the  pilgrims'  road  leading  over  from  St.  Phihp's 
fountain  to  St.  John's  in  the  Desert.  It  was  sufficiently  rugged 
and  bad.  At  12,45  we  were  opposite  Welejeh,  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  distant.'  Our  couree  was  about  north  to  the  top  of  the 
ridge  between  the  two  great  valleys.  This  we  reached  at  1.05  ; 
and  looked  down  into  the  Wady  Beit  Hanina,  coming  from 
Kulonieh.     Here  we  stopped  for  ten  minutes. 

At  our  feet  was  the  small  village  of  Jaura  in  a  short  side 
valley  or  nook.  Further  down  the  great  valley,  on  the  other  sKe, 
was  SAtaf ;  opposite  to  which,  our  guide  said,  is  the  fountain  and 
ruined  convent  called  el-Habis,  the  native  name  for  St.  John's 
in  the  Desert,  about  an  hour  from^'Ain  Karim.*  In  the  south, 
on  the  western  brow  of  the  mountains,  nearly  in  a  line  with 
Jedflr,  but  less  distant,  was  pointed  out  Beit  SakSrieh,  which  we 
visited  afterwards.  'Ain  K&rlm  was  not  here  visible  ;  but  Soba 
was  in  sight,  as  also  Kolonieh,  Neby  Samwil,  and  other  places,' 
'  Hieron  Coram,  in  Zach,  viii,  19,  writers,  Jerome  himself  Bpparentlj  man- 
"  Capta  urbs  Bethel,  adqtiam  mnltamillia  dons  Bitdr  aa  Bather  ;  eeeoti  p.  266,  n.  3 
wjnfugenint  Juieonim !  aratum  templum  '  E,  g,  at  Kefr  Bic'im,  Meiron,  Irbid, 
in  igDominiam  gentis  oppressiE,  a  Tito  Tell  Hdm,  Kedes,  eto.  We  did  not  revisit 
Amiio  Kofo."  Tho  mendon  of  TItns  An-  Bethel;  and  I  regret  that  the  thonght  of 
nius  (Turanns)  Rnfoe  shows,  that  Jerome  further  eiamination  did  not  ooonr  to  me, 
is  here  speaking  of  events  that  took  plnee  while  I  was  in  a  situation  to  realize  it. 
under  Hadrian, — Tillemont  snggesla  that  *  BearingB  at  12.46  ;  Wel^eb  J85°,  J 
Bethel  is  here  a  falsa  reading  for  Bfther  .-     m,     Hfisin  203°. 

Hist,  des  Emp.  II,   p.  309.     Bnt  there  is         *  Tobler  Uenfcbl.  p.  668.     Prokesch,  p, 
no  trace  of  any  varioas  reading;  nor  ifl     120.      See  Quaresmius  II.  p.  707. 
Buli^  the  form  usnaUj  found  in  Lada        '  Bearings  at  1.06 :  Jaora  N.  3G°  C  j- 
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Starting  again  at  1.20,  we  struck  the  road  ftom  Jaura  to 
Jerusalem  ;  and  kept  upon  it  along  the  brow  above  the  great 
valley  about  N.  E.  by  N.  At  1.40  'Ain  Karim  was  below  us  on 
the  left ;  a  large  and  flourishing  village,  with  the  Franciscan 
convent  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  in  the  midst.  There  is  also  a 
fountain.  The  village  was  below  in  a  nook  or  recess  from  the 
great  valley  ;  and  was  about  half  a  niilp  distant  from  us.'  It  is 
doubtless  the  Karem  or  Carmm,  of  the  Septuagint  and  Jerome.' 

We  now  kept  along  the  usual  road,  which  passes  just  north 
of  Malihah,  on  a  course  about  east.  At  2.10  we  crossed  an 
indentation  of  the  ridge  ;  having  MaHhah  on  a  Tell  just  on  our 
right.  In  five  minutes  more  we  struck  again  our  road  of  this 
morning  ;  but  almost  immediately  left  it  by  a  fork  on  the  right, 
leading  through  the  northern  part  of  the  plain  of  Kephaim.  At 
2.30  we  came  out  upon  the  low  ridge  on  the  west  of  that  plain,' 
Here  we  could  distinguish  the  valley  running  out  from  its  south- 
west part ;  and  could  see  beyond  the  plain  the  convent  of  MAr 
Eli&s  and  its  green  Tell.  Passing  on  now  by  the  direct  road, 
we  reached  the  Y^fa  gate  of  Jerusalem  at  3  o'clock. 

11.   EXCURSION  TO  TBB    VICINITY   OP    HEBRON. 

Friday,  May  Ith. — As  we  expected  to  be  absent  over  night, 
we  took  with  us  both  of  our  servants,  and  all  our  mules,  with  tent 
and  beds.  We  left  the  Yafa  gate  at  7.35,  on  the  Bethlehem 
road  ;  and  reached  Mar  Elias  at  8.25,  Here  at  the  well  were 
several  men,  Greek  Christians,  from  Beit  Jala.  We  inquired 
of  them  about  a  Earaah  in  this  region  ;  but  they  knew  of  none. 
We  engaged  one  of  them  as  a  guide  ;  and  turned  more  to  the 
rigtt,  on  the  road  to  Beit  Jala.  A  low  ridge  on  the  right  is  called 
TQbQlyeh  ;  and  after  five  minutes  was  a  hill  on  the  left,  called 
Has  Elias.  Here  too  was  a  large  sarcophagus  turned  partly 
over  on  one  side,  called  Mary's  cradle  ;  with  small  heaps  of  stones 
around  it.  The  road  from  Mar  Eliis  to  Bethlehem  runs  along 
the  dividing  ridge,  between  the  deep  valley  on  the  left  running 
eastwards,  and  the  long  basin  of  Wady  Ahmed,  which  runs  oif 
northwest  under  Beit  Jala  to  Wady  Bittir,  One  of  the  branches 
of  the  latter  begins  not  far  from  Mar  Elids  in  the  southwest, 
m.  Satlf  N.  26°  W.  KOstiil  2°.  KiilS-  Samwfl  17".  'Ain  KSrim  9°,  i  m.— Comp. 
nieh  24°.  Neby  Samwll  25°.  Beit  Iksa  Tobler  Deakbl.  pp.  660.  730  sq. 
29°.  BeitSflrifc  B5°.  Beit  Lshm  138°.  '  See  above,  p.  166,  n.  3.  Sepf 
Beit  JMft  141°.  Beit  Sakirieh  199°.  Kap^B,  Jerome  Coram. — For  the  account 
HflaSn  201°.  Sabs335°. — The  riUages  of  given  by  the  Lattns  respectiog  ^e  house 
Beit  Laiaa  and  Beit  Jiila  were  not  dis-  of  EUeabeth,  the  convent  and  churcb  of 
tinetly  riable  ;  they  elsnd  upon  the  eafltem  the  Nativily  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  the 
elope  of  theic  hiUa,  and  were  thus  not  ac-  fountain  of  St.  Mary,  so  csUed,  see  Qua- 
tiuiily  in  sight,  resmius  11.  pp,  709-712. 

'  Bearings  at  1.40:  Soba  315°.    Neby        'HeteHieMountof  OliTesboceN.  66°  E. 
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Turning  from  tlie  road  a  little  towards  the  left,  wc  came  at 
8.50  to  el-KhamtB,  or  Khirbet  Khamls.  Here  are  cisterns,  a 
few  hewn  stones,  and  some  fragments  of  columns,  marking  a 
small  ancient  site.  The  guide  said  there  were  also  sepulchres, 
and  the  door  of  a  church  ;  hut  the  latter  proved  to  Ije  merely 
three  or  four  rather  lai^e  hewn  stones  thrown  together,  one  of 
which  was  grooved.'  This  place  is  pointed  out  by  the  Latin 
monks  at  the  present  day,  as  the  Ramah  mentioned  by  Matthew, 
supposed  to  be  near  Rachel's  tomb.'  We  had  heard  of  this  in 
Jerusalem  ;  and  also,  that  some  of  the  recent  Latin  converts  in 
Beit  Jala  now  spoke  of  this  spot  as  Eamah.  But  the  Greeks 
know  nothing  of  it ;  nor  does  Quaresmius  or  the  earlier  travellers 
speak  of  it.  Yet  Eusehius  and  Jerome  assume  a  Eamah  near 
Bethlehem,  in  order  to  afford  an  explanation  of  the  language  of 
Matthew.'  This  however  is  quite  unnecessary.  In  the  original 
passage  of  Jeremiah,  Rachel,  the  ancestress  of  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin,  is  poetically  introduced  as  bewailing  the  departure 
of  her  descendants  into  exile,  from  Eamah  of  Benjamin,  their 
place  of  rendezvous.* 

Ten  minutes  brought  us  to  Rachel's  tomb.  This  had  been 
enlai^ed  since  our  former  visit,  by  the  addition  of  a  square  court 
on  the  east  side,  with  high  walls  and  arches.  Beyond  the  road 
which  passes  here,  and  northeast  from  the  tomb,  we  looked  at 
the  traces  of  an  ancient  aqueduct,  which  was  carried  up  the  slope 
of  the  hill  by  means  of  tubes  or  perforated  blocks  of  atone,  fitted 
together  with  sockets  and  tenons,  and  originally  cemented.  We 
saw  other  like  traces  further  up  the  lull  the  next  day ;  but 
stones  of  this  kind  are  seen  nowhere  els_e  in  this  region. 

We  left  Eachel's  tomb  at  9.15  for  Urtds  ;  at  first  along  the 
camel  road  to  Hebron,  which  passes  on  the  west  of  Bethlehem. 
At  9.30,  we  turned  more  to  the  left,  in  order  to  gain  the  path 
along  the  aqueduct.  This  we  struck  at  9.40,  and  followed  It, 
There  are  frequent  openings  in  the  aqueduct ;  and  the  stones 
adjacent  to  them  seem  to  be  hollowed  out ;  but  the  aqueduct  in 
this  part  is  later,  and  is  mostly  laid  with  tubes  of  pottery.  By  a 
mistake  of  our  guide  we  turned  down  the  steep  slope  on  the  left  too 
soon  ;  and  after  a  very  difScult  descent  reached  Urt&s  at  10.5, 
some  hundred  and  fifty  feet  below  the  aqueduct.  This  is  prob- 
ably the  Etam  of  the  Scriptures.* 

Here  is  a  lai^e  and  noble  fountain  with  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  reservoir.  The  ruins  of  a  former  village  are  scattered 
among  the  rocks  on  the  decHvity  of  the  northern  hiU.     The 

'  BeftriugB   from  el-Khamts:     FureLdis         '  Matt.  2,  18,  quotsd  from  Jer.  31,  11  { 

150°.     Convent  of  BetLlehptn  167'.    Beit  comp.  Jer.  iO,  1.— See  Onomsst.  art  Ra- 

Jaia  233°.     KObbet  Rahil  188°,  ^  m.  male.     Reland  PaL  p.  96*. 

'  Prokescli  p-   110.     Salzbacher  IL   p.  *  Jer.  31,  11 ;  comp.  40,  1. 

164.  See  Vol.  L  p.  i77.  [ii.  ItiS.] 
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level  land  at  the  bottom  of  the  valley  has  been  leased  l)y  Mr 
Meshullam,  a  convert  from  Judaism  ;  who  formerly  kept  a  hotel  in 
Jerusalem.  He  had  now  brought  it  under  tillage  for  three  years, 
and  raised  fruit  and  vegetables  for  the  Jerusalem  market.  The 
fields  are  all  irrigated  from  the  fountain ;  and  in  this  country 
eveiything  thrives  with  water.  As  seen  from  above,  the  bottom 
of  the  valley,  thus  cultivated,  presented  a  beautiful  appearance. 
There  was  nothing  of  the  scientific  tillage  of  western  Europe  ; 
yet  such  ia  the  strength  of  the  soil  and  the  abundance  of  water, 
that  the  returns  are  larger,  and  (as  Meshullam  said)  remunera- 
tive. 

"We  met  here  seven  or  eight  Americans,  men  and  women, 
Seventh  Day  Baptists  from  Philadelphia  and  the  vicinity.  They 
had  come  out  as  missionaries  to  introduce  agriculture  among  the 
Jews  ;  but  being  unacquainted  with  the  language  and  customs 
of  the  country,  and  therefore  helpless,  they  had  been  taken  by 
MeshiJllam  into  his  employ  ;  where  they  found  at  least  food  and 
shelter.  They  did  not,  however,  appear  satisfied  ;  and  seemed 
to  us  likely  to  leave  the  place  so  soon  as  they  could  help  them- 
selves. Indeed,  in  the  course  of  the  following  winter,  a  quarrel 
arose  between  them  and  Meshullam,  and  they  removed  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Yfiia.  They  told  us  they  had  brought  out 
with  them  American  ploughs  ;  but  could  make  no  use  of  them 
for  want  of  stronger  teams.  A  similar  colony  of  Germans  had 
been  in  like  manner  employed  by  Meshullam  two  years  before  ; 
a  glowing  report  from  whom  is  given  by  Hitter.  But  they  too 
had  become  dissatisfied  ;  and  were  now  dispersed,'  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  remark,  that  the  idea  of  speedily  converting  the 
Jews,  Hving  as  strangers  in  Palestine,  into  an  agricultural  people, 
is  altogether  visionary. 

Leaving  OrtSs  at  10.55  we  came  at  11.20  to  el-Burak,  the 
castle  at  the  Pools.  On  the  way  were  some  traces  of  an  ancient 
road.  At  this  time  the  lower  pool  was  empty  ;  in  the  middle 
one  the  water  covered  only  the  bottom  ;  while  the  upper  one 
was  fiiU  or  nearly  so.  A  Httle  streamlet  from  above  was  running 
into  the  middle  pool  at  its  upper  end.'  After  a  stop  of  five 
minutes  we  took  the  Hebron  road  ;  and  at  11.35  were  on  the 
top  of  the  southern  hill.  Along  the  ascent  are  traces  of  an 
ancient  paved  road  ;  but  no  ruts.  The  village  and  convent  of 
St.  George  (el-Khfldr)  were  visible  in  the  north,  beyond  the  valley 
of  the  Pools.'  On  the  left  below  us  was  a  short  Wady,  with  a 
aide  aqueduct.     We  now  kept  along  on  high  ground  ;  and  soon 

'  Ktter,  Erfk.  XVL  p.  382.  E.  «1-Burak  N.  40°  E.— For  the  mbieqnflnt 

*  For  a  full   deacnptioD  of  tbew  pooll,  route,  see  sluo  in  VoL  I.  pp.  216,  217.  [  L 

BSD  VoL  I.  p.  *74  sq.  [ii.  164  sq.]  819-321.J 
■  BearingB  at  11.85 :   el-KhQdr  N.  G° 
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had  on  our  left  the  deep  Wady  BiySr,  here  a  narrow  gorge, 
running  off  about  N.  75°  E.  with  another  side  aqueduct,  and  a 
square  ruin  on  the  further  side,  called  Deir  el-Bendt.  We  soon 
descended  a  little  (at  11.50)  into  the  small  cultivated  plain  from 
which  tha  Wady  issues.  In  this  plain  several  Wadys  unite, 
coming  from  various  directions.  We  followed  up  a  shallow  one, 
S.  35"  W.  formerly  named  to  us  Wady  Tuheishimeh ;  and  at 
12.5  saw  on  our  right  the  ruin  of  Beit  Fdghflr,  half  a  mile 
distant,  having  a  Wely  and  a  fountain.'  Beaching  the  head  of 
the  valley  at  12.30,  we  came  out  upon  level  land  ;  and  then  at 
12,40  rose  to  a  higher  tract  of  table  land.  Here  Beit  Fejjfi,r 
was  visible  on  h^h  ground  at  a  distance  in  the  southeast ; ' 
while  nearer  to  us,  but  hidden  by  a  ridge,  was  said  to  be  the  min 
of  Bereiktit.  Ten  minutes  later,  the  ruin  BereikOt  was  just 
visible  ovpr  a  depression  in  the  ridge,  bearing  116°.  This  form 
corresponds  to  an  ancient  Beracftah,  which  gave  name  to  a  valley 
in  the  south  of  Teboa,  the  scene  of  Jehosaphat's  thanksgiving.' 
We  heard  of  it  on  our  former  journey  ;  but  it  was  first  visited 
by  Mr  Wolcott.*  The  ruins  lie  on  the  west  side  of  the  valley, 
on  a  small  eminence  ;  and  cover  three  or  four  acres.  The  Wady 
is  not  now  called  after  the  ruins,  except  just  opposite  to  them ; 
but  beara  lower  down  the  name  of  Wady  Khanzireh. 

We  came  at  12.55  to  the  brow  of  a  long  descent,  looking  out 
over  a  lower  tract  of  countrj'  on  the  south.  Here  Halhtll  came 
in  sight,  and  several  other  places.'  Half  way  or  more  down  the 
long  declivity  is  a  cistern  and  Kibhh  or  praying-place  ;  where  at 
1.10  we  stopped  for  lunch.  Here  Merrina,  a  small  ruin  was 
visible,  bearing  256°,  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  beyond  the  green 
Wady.  We  set  off  again  at  1.40,  and  descended  into  the  broad 
and  fertile  plain  of  Wady  'ArrUb  running  off  southeast ;  and, 
after  crossing  a  low  swell,  came  to  another  like  valley  bearing 
the  same  name,  and  uniting  with  the  foiToer  one  just  below. 
The  united  Wady  runs  to  Wady  Jehar  south  of  Tekoa:^  and  so 
to  the  Dead  Sea.'  Beyond,  on  the  left,  at  2  o'clock,  we  had  a 
ruin  called  Beit  Za'ter,  At  2.10  we  reached  the  reservoir  of 
Kilfin  ;  the  village  beii^  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant  on  the 
right.'  It  is  inhabited  ;  and  has  in  it  a  large  ruined  building, 
which  makes  ctuite  a  show  at  a  distance,' 

'  Beaiing  of  Beit  FAgliflr,  N.  75°  W.  1        'See  Vol.  I.  p.  491.  pi.  189.1   Wolpott 
m.  in  Biblioth.   Sacra,  1S43,  p.  48.     Comp. 

'  "       '  ■  12.40:  Beit  Fejjar  153°.     Wilson,  Laads  of  the  Bible,   I,    p.    386. 

«°.     Beit  Siwir.  a  ruin.    Kitter  Erdlc  XV.  i  p.  635. 

'  BeaiiDga  at  12.66 :  Beit  Uromar  280°. 
sa  Beit  Hajar ;  bnt  eiToneouBly,  Hallifll  202'.  Kilfin  217°.  Shijifeh  172°. 
My  eompanion,  Dr  Smith,  took  roeoial  '  See  Vol.  I.  p.  48S.  [  L  186.] 
puna  to  day,  to  verify  the  name.  Landa  '  Bearing*  at  the  tank  of  Klifln:  Beit 
of  the  Bible,  I,  p.  386.  ffitler  XVL  p.  Feijftr  88°.  Beit  Za'ter  69°.  Beit  KheirSD 
270.  196°.     Kufin  276°,  J  m. 

■  2  Cht.  20,  26,  GDDip.  20.  ■  KOf  Ic  la  the  place  emmeonsly  named 
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After  five  minutes  more  we  were  in  another  shallow  Wady, 
coming  from  the  south  and  passing  off  northeast  to  "Wady 
'ArrGb.  We  followed  it  up,  or  a  branch  of  it ;  and  at  2.35 
came  out  on  a  low  ridge  looking  into  a  like  parallel  Wady  on 
our  left.  Beyond  this  latter,  on  a  hill,  was  the, ruin  Beit 
Kheirdn,  half  a  mile  distant.'  The  road  then  descenda  a  little, 
and  passes  along  on  the  west  side  of  this  Wady  here  running 
north. 

Thus  far  we  had  followed  from  the  Pools  the  same  road 
that  we  travelled  in  1838,  on  our  first  approach  to  the  Holy 
City,  and  our  first  day  in  Palestine.  We  had  then  been  com- 
pelled, wearied  and  exhausted  as  we  were  from  our  long  journey 
in  the  desert,  to  hasten  over  the  tract  between  Hebron  and 
Jerusalem  without  a  guide.  Hence,  on  some  points  we  obtamed 
no  information,  and  on  others  were  misled.  I  had  ever  re- 
garded that  day  as  in  some  respects  the  least  eatisfectory  in 
all  our  former  journey ;  and  was  not  sorry  now  to  retrace  the 
road. — The  main  features  of  the  country,  thus  far,  consisted  of 
low  rocky  hills  with  intervening  valleys,  uninteresting,  unculti- 
vated, and  the  hills  thinly  covered  with  bushes,  chiefly  shrub  oaks. 
Beyond  this  point,  towards  the  south,  there  is  more  cultivation  ; 
and  the  hills  are  more  naked  of  bushes,  being  tilled  often  to  the 
top. 

We  now  turned  from  the  Hebron  road  more  southwesterly ; 
along  a  low  neck  which  separated  the  Wady  on  our  left  from 
Wady  Rishrash  on  our  right ;  the  latter  descending  rapidly 
westwards  towards  Wady  es-Sfir,  as  was  said.  Our  purpose  was 
to  ascend  a  high  rounded  Tell  just  on  the  west  of  the  Hebron 
road,  in  the  hope  of  finding  ruina.  We  reached  the  top  at 
3  o'clock ;  but  found  nothing.  The  tower  of  Beit  Sdr  was 
before  us,  on  another  lower  Tell  m  the  southwest.'  After  a 
delay  of  ten  minutes,  we  struck  down  across  the  intervening  val- 
ley thrSngh  the  fields,  without  a  path  ;  and  came  at  3.20  to  the 
tower  of  Beit  Sdr.  From  this  place  '-Ain  edh-Dhirweh,  on  the 
Hebron  road,  bore  N.  80°  E. 

This  tower  we  saw  and  noted  on  our  former  journey  ;  but, 
in  consequence  of  our  having  no  guide,  we  did  not  hear  the 
name,  and  therefore  failed  to  mUy  identify  the  place.  Yet  from 
its  position  and  other  features  I  was  even  then  inclined  to  regard 
it  as  the  ancient  Beth-zur ;  and  it  was  so  inserted  on  our  map.' 

to  n*  in  onr  former  jonniey  as  Abn  Tli  J  m.    HslIilU  191°.     'Ain  Bdh-Dhlnreh 

Wb  had  then  no  guide  encspt  a  Nubian  210°.     Tftll  near  by,  222°. 

camel  driver  froui  Dhoherijeh.    No  snch  '  Bearings  at  3  o'clock,  from  the  Tell , 

name  as  Abn  Fid  eitists  anjwbere  lathe  Bfit   Ummar   T.     Jala,    a    W*'?-    3?t' 

renion  so  far  a»  we  conld  leam,  Beit  Silr216°.  Halbflll6r.  ShlyfihhUS. 

"  Bearings  at  2.36,  opposite  Beit  Kh^-  '  See  Vol.  I.  pp,  216,  31T.  d.  [  i.  819, 

rfln :  Beit  Fejjftr  6i°.    Beit  KheiiSn  1*1°,  820,  o.] 
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The  name  Beit  Btr  was  heard  first  by  Mr  Wolcott ; '  and  we 
now  heard  it  from  people  in  the  fields.  Thia  name,  and  the  an- 
cient remains,  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  identity,— The  principal 
ruin  is  the  tower ;  of  which  only  one  side  is  now  standing.  It 
was  perhaps  some  twenty  feet  square.  At  its  southwest  corner 
are  a  few  bevelled  atones,  not  large.  These  mark  its  foundations 
as  ancient ;  though  its  upper  portion  was  more  probably  of  the 
time  of  the  crusades.  There  are  hewn  stones  scattered  about,  as 
also  some  fragments  of  columns,  and  many  foundations  of  build- 
ings ;  but  no  traces  of  a  wall  on  the  south,  where  the  Tell  con- 
nects with  the  range  of  hills.  In  the  eastern  declivity,  below 
the  tower,  are  two  or  three  excavated  sepulchres.  It  must  have 
been  a  small  place ;  but  occupied  a  strong  position,  and  com- 
manded a  great  road.  Josephua  speaks  of  it  as  the  strongest 
fortress  in  Judea,' 

Beth-zur  is  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Joshua  as  between 
Halhul  and  Gedor  ; '  and  it  still  hes  here  between  the  two,  not 
far  from  the  former.  It  was  fortified  by  Rehoboam  ;  and  it-a  in- 
habitants aided  in  building  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  after  the 
exile.*  Judas  Maccabteua  here  defeated  Lysias,  and'  strength- 
ened the  fortress  against  the  Idumeans.'  It  was  besieged  and 
taken  by  Antiochus  Eupator  ;  made  stronger  and  held  by  Bac- 
chides ;  until  at  length  Simon  Maccabteus  got  possession  and 
further  fortified  it.'  Beth-zur  is  mentioned  by  Eusebius  and  ' 
Jerome ;  and  also  by  the  Bourdeaux  pilgrim.'  These  writers 
all  regard  it,  or  rather  the  fountain  not  far  off,  as  the  place 
where  Philip  baptized  the  eunuch.  To  this  tradition  we  shall 
speedily  recur  again. 

We  now  turned  down  to  'Ain  edh-Dhirweh  on  the  Hebron 
road ;  which  we  reached  in  seven  minutes.  Here,  on  the  east  of 
the  road,  is  a  low  ledge  of  rocks  running  off  northeast,  with  a 
perpendicular  face  towards  the  northwest,  ten  or  twelve  feet  high. 
In  some  parts  the  rocks  appear  to  have  been  hewn  away  ;  and  . 
there  are  also  sepulchres  excavated  in  them.  By  the  roadside, 
near  these  rocks,  is  the  fountain.  It  is  small,  and  issues  from 
beneath  a  wall  of  large  hewn  stones  into  a  drinking-trough.  On 
the  west  of  the  road  is  a  fine  little  tank  lined  with  cement ;  and 
another,  larger  and  ruder,  without  cement.  On  the  east  of  (he 
fountain  is  the  ruin  of  an  ancient  church  or  chapel ;  between 
which  and  the  fountain  was  an  enclosed  court.  The  road  just 
here  has  marks  of  an  ancient  pavement ;  and  we  had  before 

'  Biblioth.  Sacra,  18*8,  p.  66.  '  1  Mace  i,  29.  61.    2  Mace  11,  fi ; 

•  Antt.  13.  6.  6.  oomp.  Jos.  Antt  12.  7.  6, 

■  Josh.  15,  68.    See  goneraUj,  Reluid        '  1  Mftco.  6,  31.  60.— ib,  9,  63.  10,  It 

PalffieC  p.  668  aq,    Rauiaer  Polbt  pp.    — ib.  11,  66.  66.   14,  7.  33. 

163,  le*.  '  Ouomogt,  art.  Betltmir.    Iliii.  Hiarc* 

'  3  Chi.  II,  7.    Neh.  8,  16.  p.  699. 
Vol.  IU.— 24 
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noticed  several  similar  traces  along  the  way  ;  but  nownere  any 
appearance  whatever  of  ruts.' 

This  then  is  the  fountain,  which  a  tradition  earlier  and  in  so 
far  better  than  that  connected  with  St.  Philip's  fountain  near 
Welejeb,  once  marked  as  the  place  where  Philip  baptized  the 
eunuch  on  bis  way  from  Jerusalem  to  Gaza.°  Both  Eusebius 
and  Jerome,  and  also  the  Bourdeaux  pilgrim,  speak  of  Beth-zur 
as  the  scene  of  that  tranaaction.'  What  grounds  those  fathers 
had  for  connecting  it  at  all  with  Beth-zur,  we  know  not ;  but 
the  Scriptures  certainly  contain  no  hint  to  that  effect.  There 
was  here  no  desert ;  and,  farther,  the  circumstances  that  Philip 
was  afterwards  found  at  Azotua  (Ashdod),  far  away  in  the  plain, 
is  strongly  against  the  view  in  question.  I  have  elsewhere 
assigned  reasons,  which  still  seem  to  me  valid,  for  seeking  the 
place  of  the  baptism  in  the  plain,  on  the  way  from  Eleuthero^ 
polls  to  Gaza,  perhaps  in  Wady  el-Hasy.* 

From  the  fountain  we  sent  Raehid  with  the  mules  and  luggage 
directly  uj>  to  Halhfil ;  in  order  that  he  might  pitch  the  tent  and 
make  his  preparations,  while  we  should  go  on  as  far  as  er- 
R§,meh  and  return.  The  guide,  whom  we  had  taken  at  Mar 
Eiias,  we  found  well  acquainted  with  the  country ;  he  having 
often  been  at  Halhfll,  where  he  had  been  accustomed  to  farm 
vineyards.  But  here  his  knowledge  of  the  road  was  at  an  end  ; 
■  and  we  therefore  engaged  another  guide  for  er-Rameh, 

Leaving  'Ain  edh-Dhirweh  at  3.35,  we  followed  the  Hebron 
road,  about  south  ;  BtUl  ascending  and  crossing  the  swell,  which 
more  to  the  left  forme  the  broad  ridge  on  which  Halhfll  stands. 
The  road  then  keeps  along  on  the  west  of  the  basin  of  Wady 
'Ain  'Asy,  which  runs  off  N,  75°  E.  as  a  branch  of  the  Wady 
southeast  of  Halhfd,  We  were  in  tliis  hasin  at  3.55.  Then, 
crossing  another  lower  swell,  we  came  at  4.05  tothe  head  of  Wady 
Beit  Hftekeh,  which  runs  down  westwards  towards  Terkflmieh. 
Rising  graduiilly  from  this,  we  turned  at  4.15  to  the  left  at  a 
right  angle  ;  and  came  in  seven  minutes  across  the  fields  to  the 
immense  foundations,  which  we  had  formerly  visited.'  They 
are  known  to  the  Jews  as  the  House  of  Abraham  ;  and  are 
Bometimes  called  by  the  natives  Bir  el-KhQlll,  from  the  well 
connected  with  them.  These  inexplicable  walls  remain  as  when 
we  saw  them  in  1838  ;  except  that  the  covering  above  the  well 
was  gone.  This  well  is  of  large  circumference,  and  about  ten 
feet  deep  to  the  surface  of  the  water ;  it  is  said  to  be  strictly  a 
fountain.     The  course  of  the  longest  wall  by  compass  is  S,  80° 

■  See  aenr.   Kiafft,    in   Bitter'a  Erdk.  '  See  abors,  Vol.  II.  pp.  *1,   48,  and 

XVI  p.  266  sq.  Note  X.XXII,  end  of  Vol.  II.  t-i-  380, 3B0, 

'  Aoto  8,  38  sq.  and  Note  X.\X.] 

'  Oaomast.  art  JBet/uur.     Itin.  Hktoa.  '  Vol  I.  pp.  216,  316.  [i  81T,  318.3 

II  699. 
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E.  These  foundations  are  regarded  by  the  common  people  as 
belonging  to  the  ruins  of  er-B&meh,  which  cover  the  hill  on  the 
north,  and  extend  down  to  this  spot.  Hence  the  name  RSmeh 
e!-KhDlil,  which  we  formerly  heard  applied  also  to  the  founda- 
tions. 

We  now  turned  up  the  hill  er-Kameh,  and  reached  the  top  in 
eix  minutes.  Here  and  on  the  slope  are  the  remains  of  a  large 
■village.  The  ground  all  the  way  is  strewed  with  ruins  of  dwell- 
ings, covering  some  acres,  with  hewn  stones  among  them. 
There  is  on  the  top  a  cistern  excavated  in  the  rock.  Mr  Wol- 
cott  noticed  some  fragments  of  columns,  a  few  bevelled  stones, 
and  many  tesserse ;  and  speaks  also  of  the  Mediterranean  as 
visible  through  a  gap  in  the  hills  in  the  northwest.'  Several 
placea  were  here  again  in  sight,  which  we  had  seen  or  visited  in 
1838  ;  as  Dfira  in  the  southwest,  Beni  Na'im  in  the  southeast, 
and  Beit  'Ainfln  nearer  at  hand." 

To  what  ancient  place  and  structure  are  all  these  remains  to 
be  assigned  ?  To  this  question  no  satisfectory  answer  has  yet 
been  given  ;  and  perhaps  never  will  be.  Yet  several  items  of 
ancient  testimony  go  far  to  show,  that  this  spot,  now  called  er- 
Kameh,  is  that  which  in  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era 
was  held,  whether  truly  or  falsely,  to  be  the  site  of  the  terebinth 
of  Mamre,  near  Hebron,  where  Abraham  long  pitched  his  tent.' 
The  testimony  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  in  the  fourth  century 
shows,  that  the  place  was  then  pointed  out  near  Hebron  ;  while 
from  that  of  Josephus,  of  the  Itin.  Hieros.  in  the  fourth  century, 
of  Sozomen  in  the  fifth,  and  of  Adamnanus  in  the  seventh,  it 
is  clear  that  it  lay  not  far  from  Hebron  towards  Jerusalem.' 
The  Itin.  Hieros.  and  Sozomen  agree  in  placing  it  two  Boman 
miles  from  Hebron  ;  while  Josephus  says  it  was  only  six  stadia 
distant  from  that  city.  As  the  place  during  those  centuries  was 
well  known  and  frequented  ;  and  as  the  specification  oitwo  miles 
agrees  well  with  the  actual  distance  from  Hebron ;  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  notice  of  Josephus,  though  intended  to  refer 
to  the  same  spot,  is  erroneous.' 

Admitting,  then,  that  this  was  the  reputed  place  of  Abra- 
ham's terebinth,  we  can  account  perhaps  for  the  extensive 
vestiges  of  an  ancient  site,     Eusebius  relates,  that  the  terebinth 

'  Bibliottu  Sacra,  1843,  p.  45.  Hieros.  p.  699.   Sozom.  H.  E.  2.  4.   Adam- 

'  See  Vol.  I.  p.  489.  n.  p.  214.  [i.  186  nan.  ex  Arcnlfo,  2.  It 
eq.   ii.    214.]--Be«riiigs  at  Rameh  :  Shi-         '  Tlie  »ij;  f  (()  staaia  may  ba  an  error  of 

Jtlkh  67°.     BeiC'Ala6nSi°.     Beni  Na'im  triaaaribert  (or  aixleen  {i(iialinn)i  espe- 

134°.     Dilra  238°,     Beit  Sflr  351°.     Hal-  cially  as  numbers  were  uBually  written  by 

hfll  9°.  signs.   Tbui  it  bere  needed  only  ("drop  an 

"  Engl.  Vers,  plain  of  Mamra.  Gen.  13,  iota,  and  write  r  instead  of  ir.     Or  it  may 

18.    18,  1.  havs  been  merely  a  loose  estimats  on  the 

'  Euseb,  et  Hieron.  Onomast.  arts.  Ar-  part  of  Josephus,  afier  many  years  of  «l>- 

bock,    Drt/i.      Jos.  B.  J.   4.  9.    7.     Itin.  senoe. 
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of  Aliraham,  which  was  still  remaining  in  his  day,  had  become 
an  object  of  worship  to  Christians ;  as  also  to  the  Gentiles  round 
about,  who  had  set  \ip  here  an  idol  and  altars.  To  break  up 
this  idolatrous  worship,  the  emperor  Constantine  gave  orders  to 
erect  on  the  spot  a  Basilica  or  church  ;  the  oversight  of  which 
was  entrusted  to  Eusebius  himself,'  In  the  same  connection  it 
is  likewise  related,  that  this  had  long  been  the  seat  of  a  cele- 
brated mart  or  fair,  whither  the  people  of  the  country  far  and 
wide  resorted  to  buy  and  sell ;  and  that  after  the  final  overthrow 
of  the  Jews  in  the  war  with  Adrian,  A.  D,  135,  a  great  multi- 
tude of  captives  of  every  age  and  sex  were  here  publicly  sold  as 
slaves,'  These  facts  serve  to  show,  that  not  long  after  the  time 
of  Josephus,  and  for  several  subsequent  centuries,  this  was  a 
well  known  and  greatly  frequented  spot ;  and  they  are  also 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  existence  here  of  a  large  town,  the 
actual  vestiges  of  which  are  still  extant. 

In  respect  to  the  immense  walls,  which  form  the  most  impos- 
ing feature  of  the  place,  I  find  as  yet  no  satisfactory  explanation. 
They  seem  not  to  be  Jewish  ;  for  they  bear  no  resemblance  to  the 
walls  of  Jewish  structures  at  Hebron  or  Jerusalem.  If  a  church 
was  actually  erected  here  in  accordance  with  the  orders  of  Con- 
stantine ;  as  indeed  the  testimony  of  later  writers  seems  to 
imply  ;  we  should  most  naturally  regard  these  as  its  foundation 
walls.  Yet  they  exhibit  none  of  the  tokens  of  ecclesiastical 
architecture,  and  do  not  of  themselves  suggest  a  church.' 

Another  question  arises,  as  to  the  present  name  er-RAmeh, 
At  first,  and  naturally,  it  su^ests  the  Bamah  of  the  south,  which 
belonged  to  Simeon,  and  is  mentioned  twice  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment,* But  the  order  and  manner  in  which  that  place  is  named, 
seem  to  imply,  that  it  was  quite  in  the  south  of  Judah,  and 
apparently  further  south  than  Hebron,  The  manner  too  in 
which  the  terebinth  of  Mamre  is  spoken  of  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  by  the  later  writers,  excludes  the  idea,  that  it  was 
identical  witlk  that  Ramah.  Yet  as  the  Hebrew  Bamah,  sig- 
nifying a  heiglit,  was  not  uufrequent  as  a  proper  name  ;  it  is  not 
improbable,  that  this  hill  was  anciently  one  of  the  many 
Bamahs  of  Palestine,  of  which  we  have  no  account ;  and  that 
the  name  has  in  modern  times  become  extended,  so  as  to  include 
the  site  and  remains  which  lie  in  the  neighbourhood  below. 

The  mine  of  Beit  'Ainfln,  which  we  saw  from  er-RSmeh, 


'  Oooniftrt.    1,    0.    Easeb.    DemtmBtr. 

also  the  account  in  Vol.  I.  p. -349.  [IL 

Evang.  c  9.    Vita  Const  3.  53. 

7-] 
■*  Snch  too  was  the  judgment  rf  Mr  Tip- 

' Sozom.  H.  E.  2.  4,     Hieron.    Comm. 

b  J«*   c  81.      Comm.   in   Zaeh.   11,  4. 

ping;  Biblioth.  Sao.  1848,  p.  46, 

Chron.  PflBcbsl.  p.  ^53  Par.  p.  47*  Dind. 

'  Heh.3Jl  nai  JoBh.  19,9;  3?.5  rilO-; 

Comp.  Relaud  Palsat.  pp.  711-716,     See 

1  S™.  30,  37.      ' 
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were  visited  in  1842  by  Mr  Wolcott.'  They  lie  mainly  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  southern  slope  of  a  hill  or  promontory,  appa- 
rently in  the  fork  between  two  valleys.  The  area  ib  about  half  a 
mile  long,  and  half  as  broad.  The  principal  niin  is  a  building 
eighty-three  feet  long  from  north  to  south,  and  seventy-two  feet 
broad,  but  the  ends  of  broken  columns  built  into  the  walls,  and 
other  circumstances,  show  that  this  is  not  the  original  structure. 
The  remains  of  the  town  He  on  the  gentle  slope  above  (north  of) 
this  edifice.  The  foundations  remain  ;  and  the  streets  and  forms 
of  the  dwellings  can  still  be  traced.  The  largest  hewn  stones 
were  six  feet  long  by  three  broad,  and  bevelled.  There  are  three 
or  four  cisterns  in  the  upper  part ;  but  the  fountain  was  of 
course  the  main  reliance.  The  prohable  identity  of  this  place 
with  the  Betk-anotk  of  the  book  of  Joshua,  was  su^ested  by  Mr 
Wolcott.  The  two  names,  though  by  no  means  the  same,  are 
yet  perhaps  sufficiently  alike  ;  and  the  mention  of  Beth-anoth 
along  with  Halhul  and  Beth-znr  goes  far  to  establish  the  iden- 
tity of  the  place.' 

We  left  er-K&meh  at  4.45  for  HalhlU,  descending  the  hill 
towards  the  north.  At  the  foot  was  an  excavated  cistern  now 
dry,  with  steps  to  descend  into  it.  A  fertile  plain  was  before 
us,  sloping  very  gently  eastwards  to  a  Wady.  Passing  this 
plain,  and  crossing  a  low  water-shed,  we  descended  into  the  deep 
Wady  Kabfln,  here  running  northeast  under  Halhlll ;  but 
further  down  sweeping  around  to  the  southeast  to  the  great 
Wady  which  lies  towards  Beni  Na'im  ; '  and  having  the  ruins 
of  Beit  'Ainlin  on  its  left  side,  apparently  near  the  junction. 
Ascending  £^in  the  opposite  slope  through  extensive  and  well 
cultivated  fields,  we  reached  Halhlil  at  5.10 ;  and  found  our  tent 
pitched  on  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  not  far  from  the  sightly  moak. 

Everythii^  around  Halhfll  looks  thrifty ;  fine  fields,  fine 
vineyards,  and  many  cattle  and  goats.  Especially  is  the  east- 
em  slope  fertile  and  well  tilled.  The  viHage  is  just  below  the 
eastern  brow  ;  and  thus  is  not  visible  from  the  Jerusalem  road.  It 
is  the  head  of  a  district.  The  people  were  barely  civil ;  and  would 
not  answer  many  of  our  inquiries,  especially  as  to  sepulchres. 
The  old  mosk  or  Wely  of  Neby  Yftnas  is  a  poor  structure.  It 
has  a  tower  or  minaret ;  which  makes  it  look  at  a  distance  like 
a  New  England  church  on  a  hill.  We  thought  at  first  it  might 
have  been  perhaps  originally  a  church  ;  but  there  are  no  tokens 
of  it.  It  lies  so  high,  and  is  seen  so  far,  that  we  supposed  many 
villages  would  be  in  sight  from  it ;  but  in  this  were  disappointed. 
We  were  not  allowed  to  enter  the  mosk.* 

'  Biblioth.  SsCTS,  pp.  57,  68. 
•  Joak  IS,  58.  69. 
■  See  Vol  L  p.  489.  [  ii.  186-] 
Vol.  hi.— 24* 
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The  ancient  Ealhul  of  the  book  of  Joshua,  to  which  this 
place  corresponds,  is  mentioned  also  in  the  Onomasticon  of  Je- 
rome.' A  Jewish  traveller  of  the  fourteenth  century  speaks  of 
it  as  containing  the  sepulchre  of  Gad  the  seer.'  The  identity 
of  no  ancient  site  ia  more  undisputed  ;  though  it  seems  not  to 
have  heen  recognised  before  our  former  journey.' 

Saturday,  May  8tk.  We  left  HalhM  at  6  o'clock,  and 
descended  the  slope  to  'Ain  edh-Dhirweh  in  twelve  minutes. 
Here  we  sent  off  Beshfirah  with  the  mules  and  luggage  direct  to 
Jerusalem,  retaining  only  Rashid  ;  in  order  ourselves  to  pro- 
ceed more  rapidly  by  way  of  Beit  Ummar  and  so  along  near  the 
western  brow  of  the  mountains. 

Setting  off  again  at  6,20,  we  came  in  ten  minutes  to  the 
fork  of  the  road  leading  to  Beit  Ummar,  Here  Wady  Rishrfish 
was  on  our  left,  breaking  down  as  a  deep  ravine  to  the  western 
plain  ;  with  the  Wely  of  Jala  on  its  northern  side,  on  an  almost 
isolated  hill,  a  high  and  strong  point ;  and  BQkkar  on  the  south 
side  opposite,  an  old  site  marked  by  two  trees.  We  took  the 
road  to  Beit  Ummar,  leaving  that  to  Jerusalem  on  the  ri^t ; 
and  ascended  gradually,  till  at  6.40  we  were  at  the  top.*  Five 
minutes  later  Ktlfin  was  in  «ight,  N.  45"  E.  We  were  here 
surrounded  with  the  clucking  of  partridges  ;  of  which  the  bushes 
seemed  to  be  full.  Passing  at  6,50  the  head  of  the  Wady  which 
runs  down  westwards  on  the  south  of  Kftfin,  we  reached  Beit 
Ummar  at  7.10,  a  miserable  mass  of  rubbish  and  ruins.  It  lies 
high ;  and  having  an  old  mosk  with  a  tower,  and  also  another 
shabby  tower,  it  makes  quite  a  show  at  a  distance.  I  saw  no 
village  apparently  more  wretched  in  all  Palestine,  Very  few 
women  were  to  be  seen.  The  men  were  surly  and  suspicious  ; 
and  would  give  us  no  information.  We  learned  that  they  had 
now  been  at  war  for  a  year  with  the  village  Slirif  below  the 
mountains,  with  which  they  had  a  feud  of  blood.  A  man  was 
stationed  upon  the  tower  of  the  mosk,  to  watch  against  the  ap- 
proach of  the  enemy. 

After  some  difficulty,  we  at  last  found  a  woman,  who 
answered  our  inquiries  intelligently.^  On  the  north  of  Jala  runs 
down  Wady  Muzeiri'ah  from  between  Beit  Ummar  and  Jedflr. 
Kusbur  appeared  like  a  vUlage  ;  but  is  a  ruin,  separated  from 
BQkkfir  by  Wady  esh-Sheikh.  Min'in  appeared  hke  an  in- 
habited place.     By  goii^  three  minutes  northwest,  we  saw  the 

'  Josh.  IS,  .18.    Onomast.  art.  Elttl.  '  Beflringa    at    6.40;     Httliiil    179°. 

'  I   Sam.  22,  5,     2  Sam.  2i,  11  f^.—  Bfikkftr  385°,     Beit  SQr  203°.     Belt  Um- 

Ishai:  Chelo  in  1334,    Cannoly  p.    242 ;  mar  2°. 

comp.  pp.  888,  435,     It  ia  also  merely  '  Bearings  at  Beit  Ummar!  Beit  Netllf 

montionedbyE,Parebiafewyeargeariierj  315°.  Jftia  269°,   Um  Bur)  269".  Mialn 

Benj.  of  Tod.  by  Asher,  II.  p.  437.  211°.    BCkkflr  231''.    Kuabur  331°.   But 

'  See  Yd.  i.  p.  316.  [i.  319.]  Fyjii  9V.    Jedur  N.  86'  W.  i  m. 
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Bite  of  Jedftt  three  quarters  of  a  mile  distant.  It  is  merely  a 
small  ruin  marked  by  a  tree,  on  a  point  or  Tell  projecting  from 
the  brow  of  the  mountain.  We  had  it  afterwards  somewhat 
nearer  on  our  left  as  we  passed  along,  Jedur  is  the  ancient 
Gedor  of  Judah.' 

Leaving  Beit  TJmmar  at  7.35,  on  a  course  about  N.  20°  E. 
we  descended  gradually  to  the  green  basin  and  bed  of  the  south- 
em  branch  of  Wady  'Arrftb.  This  Wady  has  its  head  here 
near  the  western  brow,  just  under  Jedlir  ;  and  passes  down  across 
the  whole  mountain  tract  to  the  Dead  sea.  On  its  northern  side 
we  rose  again  obliquely  to  the  top  of  the  ridge  (at  8.5),  here  of 
considerable  height.'  .  Descending  again  we  came  into  the  north- 
em  branch  of  Wady  'Arrtlb ;  in  which  at  8.15  we  stopped  a 
moment  at  a  well  of  Hving  water  near  the  shght  ruins  of. 
Merrina,  which  we  bad  seen  yesterday  across  the  valley.  We 
now  took  a  direction  N,  15°  E,  up  a  side  valley  called  Wady 
Shukheit ;  which  is  straight  and  shallow.  We  followed  it  quite 
to  its  head.  At  its  month,  on  our  right,  were  the  slight  remains 
of  Um  el-Meis.  Further  north  it  is  open  and  arable  ;  and 
several  persons  were  ploughing.  At  8,45  we  readied  a  tree  at 
the  head  of  the  valley,  on  the  water-shed  ;  it  marks  like^vise  the 
boundary  between  the  provinces  of  Jerusalem  and  Hebron,  as 
also  between  the  Yemen  and  the  Keis.^  Here  we  stopped  for  five 
minutes.  Beit  Sak^rieh  was  now  in  view  before  us,  on  an  almost 
isolated  promontory  or  Tell,  jutting  out  northwest  between  two 
deep  valleys  ;  and  connected  with  the  high  ground  south  by  a 
low  neck  between  the  heads  of  those  two  valleys.  These  ran  off 
to  Wady  MusQrr  below.  We  descended,  crossed  the  neck,  and 
at  9.5  reached  the  top  of  the  Tell. 

As  we  came  to  the  neck,  a  large  column  lay  just  by  the 
path  ;  perhaps  quarried  there.  On  the  neck  and  all  the  way  up 
the  ascent  were  many  hewn  stones,  some  of  them  large,  lying 
scattered,  and  also  in  walls  and  foundationa.  The  summit  is 
rather  estensive,  not  less  than  two  or  three  acres.  There  are 
several  ancient  cisterns ;  also  fragments  of  columns.  Towards 
the  northwest  are  two  sepulchres,  with  upright  doors,  in  the 
scarped  fece  of  a  sunken  roek.  There  is  an  old  Wely  under  a 
tree,  called  Abu  Zakary.  There  were  at  the  time  only  a  few 
families  sojourning  here  temporarily.  Two  women  were  churn- 
ing with  goatskins,  in  the  manner  formerly  described.'  The 
land  round  about  had  been  farmed  by  Meshullam  of  tJ rtSs,  for 
the  purpose  of  planting  sea-island  cotton.' 

■  Josh.  15,  B8.     Onomait.  art.  ffadar.      Beit  Ummar  208°,      Beit  SskSrieh  31°. 
'  Beiiringa  at  8.6,   from   Wp  of  ridge;     Suba  7°. 

Beit  Umiuar  S.  30"  W.     Kflfb  S.  20°  E.         '  Bill  Rea.  I.  p.  485.  [ii,  180.] 

■  Bearings  at  8.45,  at  tree:    Shiydkh        '  Bear inira  at  Beit  Sakfiriab :  Beit  Um- 
167%      Hallifll   193°.      Beit    Sir    200°.     mar  208°.  Hfibfilsh,  a  rain,  260°.   Jeb'ah 
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Here  then  we  iave  the  altQoat  impregnable  position  of  a 
strong  fortress  ;  and  the  name,  Beit  Sak&rieh,  identifies  it  with 
the  ancient  Seth-zacharia ;  '  where  Judas  MaccabEeus  wtw 
defeated  by  Antiochns  Eupator.'  The  Syriana  having  besieged 
Beth-zur,  Judas  abandoned  his  investment  of  the  citadel  in 
Jerusalem  ;  and  pitched  his  camp  at  Beth-zacharia,  seventy 
furlongs  distant  from  the  enemy.  Here  Antiochua  attacked  and 
routed  hia  forces.  It  follows  that  Beth-zacharia  was  between 
Beth-zur  and  Jerusalem,  and  seventy  furlongs  distant  from  the 
former.  We  had  travelled  this  morning  from  'Ain  edh-Dhirweh, 
the  fountain  of  Beth-zur,  to  Beit  Sakarieh,  ttco  and  a  quar- 
ter hours,  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  usual.  Assuming  four 
Koman  miles  the  hour  as  our  rate,  which  can  vary  little  from ,. 
the  truth,  the  coincidence  is  quite  exact ;  and  the  identity  of 
the  names  serves  to  remove  every  shadow  of  doubt.' 

We  left  Beit  Sakarieh  again  hy  the  neck,  the  only  place  of 
exit ;  and  came  in  seven  minutes  to  the  point  where  we  had 
quitted  the  Jerusalem  road.  Leaving  this  spot  at  9.35,  we  had 
in  five  minutes  on  our  right  the  little  basin  at  the  head  of  Wady 
Biy&r,  which  runs  down  on  the  south  of  Beit  Faghilr  and  of 
the  Pools.  This  basin  is  southeast  from  the  Tell  of  Beit 
Sakarieh.  A  road  passes  down  the  valley  to  the  Pools  and 
Bethlehem.  We  tept  more  to  the  left,  around  the  head  of  the 
deep  valley  on  the  east  of  the  Tell,  and  overagaiuat  the  ruina, 
on  a  course  about  N.  K.  by  E.  until  10  o'clock  ;  here  that  valley 
turned  more  weat.^  After  five  minutes,  we  proceeded  on  the 
same  general  course  ;  and  passed  around  the  head  of  another  like 
deep  Wady,  which  sweeps  off  in  a  similar  curve,  first  north, 
then  northwest,  and  at  last  west.  Just  beyond  thia,  we  had  at 
10,35  an  extensive  view  over  the  region  of  hiUs  below  ua  in  the 
west.  Nohhillin  ia  in  the  bottom  of  Wady  el-IIusOrr,  on  its 
southern  aide.  This  Wady  seemed  to  pass  just  under  Jeb'ah,on 
the  north  ;  and  uniting  with  Wady  es-SUr  from  the  south,  it 
becomes  the  broad  Wady  es-Si5mt,  now  appearing  as  a  beautiiul 
and  cultivated  tract  between  Beit  Nettif  and  Shuweikeh.' 

Turning  now  E,  N.  E.  we  rose  in  ten  minutes  to  the  top  of 
the  mountain  ridge,  and  came  at  10.50  to  the  eastern  brow, 

291°,     Sanfisin  809°.    Beit 'At4b  326°.  tiron,  faUi  to  the  gronod ;    Rjtter'a  Erdk. 

Deir  el-Hawa  325".      Soba  6°.     Hflsin  XVI.  pp.  205-207. 

14%   Neby  SamwSl  20°.  Beit  Nettif  290°,  '  BeBiing*  at  10  o'clock;  Beit  Sakarieh 

Head  of  Wady  Bivar  135°,  238°.    NabhSlb  310°,  3  m.    HtoSn  N,  , 

I  Gr.  B.3^x»pf«.   1  Mace,  6,  82.  83.  Knriet  ea-Saldch  N.     Soba  N. 

Job.  Antt,  12.  9.  *.  '  Bearings   at    10.35  :    Beit    Sakflriah 

■  1  Maco.  e,  82  Bq.  Jos.  Antt  12.  9.  4  £19°.  Habileh  231°.  Jeba'  2G2.  Niih. 
B.  J,  1,  1.  6-     Reland  Palest,  p.  660.  halin  2Gi°.      SOnSain  281'.     Beit  'Atftb 

■  Hence  the  argument  of  Krafil  W  prove  308°,  Deic  el-Hawa  316°.  Kesla  822°, 
that  Bsth-zaohaiia  was  situated  at  the  el-KabuS30°,  HfisflnMS",  S6ba  856°. 
village  edh-Dhoheriyeh  aonthwest  of  He-  Weleieh  7°, 
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where  Bethlehem  and  the  Mount  of  Olives  were  in  siglit.' 
Before  us  was  the  head  of  a  Wady  running  down  to  Wady 
Biyfir  south  of  the  Pools,  Our  road  kept  along  high  on  the 
northern  declivity  of  this  valley,  until  at  a  low  spot  It  crossed 
over  the  ridge  towards  the  left ;  and  then  continued  in  like 
manner  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  parallel  Wady,  running  also 
down  to  the  Pools.  This  latter  valley  is  hroad,  and  waa  full  of 
vineyards  and  fig  orchards.  Beyond  it,  el-Khfldr  was  in  view. 
When  opposite  that  place,  we  turned  down  into  the  valley  at 
11.10  ;  and  crossing  it,  afterwards  rose  a  little,  and  reached  the 
village  at  11.25.  Here  is  a  branch  of  the  great  Greek  convent 
in  Jerusalem  ;  and  to  it  belong  most  of  the  vineyards  and 
orchards  of  fruit.  The  village  is  small,  and  wholly  dependent  on 
the  convent.  The  people  came  hither  a  few  years  ago,  a  colony 
from  Welejeh,  The  place  is  on  the  water-shed,  between  the 
valley  going  to  the  Pools  and  the  head  of  the  deep  Wady  Bittir 
running  off  northwest.  We  stopped  for  lunch  in  a  field  just  out 
of  the  village. 

Starting  again  at  11.55,  we  had  before  ua  the  high  ridge 
between  Wady  Bittir  and  Wady  Ahmed.  We  took  the  Beth- 
lehem road  ;  which  passes  along  by  the  head  of  Wady  Bittir  ; 
and  crossing  the  ridge  leaves  Beit  Jala  on  the  north.  Both 
declivities  of  the  ridge  are  thickly  strewn  with  large  rocks.  At 
12.10  we  were  on  the  summit,  and  looked  down  into  the  basin 
of  Wady  Ahmed.  A  small  Wady  went  off  just  on  our  right  to 
the  Pools ;  the  rest  of  the  tract  being  all  drained  to  Wady 
Ahmed,  here  running  towards  the  north.  Our  guide  now  left 
us,  to  return  to  his  home  in  Beit  Jala.  We  had  found  him 
intelligent  and  fiiithful ;  and  I  trust  he  retains  a  pleasant  re- 
membrance of  his  excursion  with  us. 

Crossing  the 'basin  of  Wady  Ahmed,  we  struck  at  12.40  the 
camel  road  from  the  Pools  to  Jerusalem,  just  above  the  bed  of 
the  valley,  and  back  of  Bethlehem.  Following  it  we  were  at 
12.55  opposite  Rachel's  tomb  ;  and  saw  again  the  perforated 
stones  of  the  aqueduct  described  yesterday.  The  same  ancient 
aqueduct  crossed  a  saddle  in  the  ridge  just  north,  in  a  mass  of 
large  hewn  stones,  which  yet  remain.  StOl  further  north  the 
present  aqueduct  is  seen  east  of  the  road,  winding  along  the  steep 
slopes  south  of  M4r  Eli3.s,  and  passing  around  to  the  eastward 
of  the  higher  hills.  We  now  rode  rapidly.  At  1.15  we  were 
opposite  Mar  Elifis  ;  and  at  1,55  reached  Jerusalem  at  the  Y&fa 
gate. 

Bearings  at  10.60:   Mount  of  Olivea  *8'.    Bethlahem  79°. 
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raOM     JERUSALEM     TO     BEI8AH, 

Monday^  May  10th. — "We  left  Jerusalem  as  related  at  the 
end  of  Sect,  IV  ;  and  having  exammed  the  mounds  of  ashes, 
and  looked  for  a  moment  at  the  Tomb  of  Helena,  we  set  off 
from  the  latter  at  12.25.  Crossing  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat, 
we  rose  upon  the  first  ascent  beyond,  to  a  narrow  plain  running 
down  eastwards  and  terminating  in  a  small  Wady,  which  enters 
the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Mount 
of  Olives.  The  ascent  to  the  next  brow  is  steeper ;  and  the 
paved  way  may  perhaps  in  part  be  ancient.  This  brow  ia  the 
ancient  Scopus,  where  Titus  obtained  hie  first  view  of  Jerusa- 
lem. This  we  reached  at  13.40 ;  and  I  recalled  anew  the 
emotions  I  had  formerly  felt  upon  this  spot,  in  taking  leave  of 
the  Holy  City,  as  I  then  supposed,  for  the  last  time.'  Fourteen 
years  meantime  had  rolled  away  ;  changes  many  and  great  had 
taken  place  in  other  things  ;  but  here  everything  was  the  same, 
and  the  physical  and  historic  features  all  remained  unchanged. 
And  now  the  feeling  came  over  me  with  a  deeper  consciousness, 
that  I  was  indeed  looking  upon  this  scene  of  beauty  and  historic 
glory  for  the  last  time  on  earth. 

Five  minutes  further  north  a  path  goes  ofl^  on  the  right  over 
the  hill  to  Hizmeh  ;  and  at  the  same  point  begins  on  the  left  a 
side  "Wady  descending  westwards  to  the  Wady  Beit  Hanina. 
At  12.55  Sha'iSt  was  on  our  left,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant  ; 
and  at  1.05  Tuleil  el-Ffll  was  close  upon  our  right,  marking  the 
Bite  of  the  ancient  Giheah  of  Saul."  The  road  now  descends  grad- 
ually ;  and  seven  minutes  more  brought  us  to  the  foundations  and 
remains  called  Khirbet  el-Kfltfi',  directly  upon  the  path.  These 
proved  to' be  smaller  and  less  important  than  I  had  anticipated  ; 
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■they  are  likewise  too  distant  perhaps  from  the  base  of  the  Tuleil 
el-Fill  to  be  decidedly  regarded  as  the  remains  of  Gibeah.  Yet 
the  town  may  well  have  extended  down  thus  far.  Possibly  some 
traces  of  the  ancient  city  may  yet  be  discovered  around  the  base 
of  the  hill  on  the  east  or  northeast ;  though  we  perceived 
nothing  of  the  kind  on  our  visit  to  the  Tell  in  1838.' 

The  camel  road  to  Ramleh  went  off  on  the  left  at  1.18  ;  the 
vHlage  er-ESm  being  now  in  sight  upon  its  conical  hill,  over- 
againat  Tiileil  el-Fill  in  the  north.  At  1.40  we  came  to  the 
ruined  Khan  known  as  Khurdib  er-Eim,  with  a  cistern  at 
which  women  were  drawing  water.  Just  south  of  this  spot  19  a 
small  mound  called  Kabr  el-'Amdlikah,  "Tomb  of  the  Amalek- 
ites."  This  is  worth  notice  only  as  showing  the  facility,  with 
which  high-sounding  names  are  applied  by  the  common  people. 
After  a  delay  of  five  minutes,  we  turned, off  directly  to  er-Eam ; 
which  we  reached  at  1.55.  Here  are  broken  columns,  a  few 
bevelled  stones,  and  some  other  large  hewn  stones.  There  is 
also  an  ancient  reservoir  of  tolerable  size  towards  the  southwest, 
The  vilh^e  was  now  nearly  deserted.' 

We  now  took  a  guide  ;  and  leaving  er-Kam  at  2  o'clock, 
turned  eastward  upon  the  road  to  Hizmeh,  The  path  lies  high 
along  the  north  side  of  Wady  'Aiyfid,  which  further  down 
■becomes  Wady  Farah.  Opposite  to  us  was  a  low  Tell  called 
Khirbet  Erhah ;  which  at  2.10  bore  S.  25°  W.  At  2.25  we 
had  in  sight  'Anata,  Hizmeh,  and  also  'Almit,  a  low  naked  Tel) 
beyond  the  Wady  which  rans  down  south  of  Hizmeh.^  This 
name,  'Almit,  had  already  been  found  by  Mr  Finn,  and  compared 
with  Ahmeth,  one  of  the  priests'  cities  of  Benjamin  enumerated 
in  the  Chronicles  ;  hut  which  in  Joshua  is  called  Almon.*  The 
name  of  itself  would  perhaps  not  be  decisive  ;  but  the  mention  of 
that  city  between  G«ba  and  Anatboth  speaks  strongly  for  the 
identity. 

Leaving  the  road  to  Hizmeh,  which  crosses  the  valley  to 
reach  that  village,  we  kept  along  on  the  north  side ;  and 
descending  to  the  broad,  level,  and  apparently  fertile  tract 
which  here  skirts  the  water-course,  we  came  at  2.55  to  what 
our  guide  called  Kuhftr  Isra'in,  but  which  the  Sheikh  of  MQkh- 
mSs  afterwards  named  to  us  Kubflr  el-'AmSlikah.  These  are 
the  "Tombs  of  the  Amalekit«8,"  so  called;  first  seen  and 
described  by  Capt.  Newbold,  in  terms  somewhat  overdra^wn.' 
There  are  four  of  these  structures,  merely  long  low  rude  paraUel- 

'  See  Vol.  I.  p.  577  sq.  [  ii  317.]  <  Heb.  noSiS  Allemelh  1  Chr.  6,  45 

■  For  our  former  ymt  to  er-Rim,  eee  rnm     .j— i.-''Ii_      i    i.  m   la 
Vol  I.  p.  676  aq,  [  iL  315.1  [*^1 '  1™?^   ^'""^  '''"^  ^''  ^* 

■  Bearings  ttt  3.25  !  'An  ate  171'.    'Al-  '  Lorn).  AthensEnm,  18*9,  No.  112*.  p. 
mil  H6°.    Himeh  136°.     Tnleil  el-Ffll  491.     Ritter  Erdfc.  Th.  XVI  p.  S2Z. 
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ograme  of  rough  broken  stones,  laid  up  with  no  great  regularity. 
The  largest  is  102  feet  long  by  21  feet  broad  ;  the  next  has  a 
length  of  98  feet.  The  average  height  is  from  three  to  five  feet, 
except  where  the  ground  is  less  elevated..  About  the  middle 
of  the  eastern  side  of  the  largest,  is  a  square  hole  or  doorway 
leading  to  a  small  square  chamber  covered  with  longer  atones. 
Towards  the  south  end  of  the  same  parallelogram  is  a  small 
opening  Jike  a  well,  extending  to  the  ground.  The  other  struc- 
tures are  smaller ;  and  have  neither  chamber  nor  well.  The 
work  is  all  of  the  rudest  tind.  There  is  nothing  about  them  to 
suggest  the  idea  either  of  sepulchral  monuments  or  of  any 
remote  antiquity.  They  are  such  as  the  Arabs  may  well  have 
thrown  together  in  no  very  distant  times ;  but  the  purpose  of 
them  is  inexplicable.' 

We  now  at  3  o'clock  struck  up  out  of  the  valley  obhquely, 
about  E.  by  N.  The  tract  we  were  passing  over  had  some 
excellent  soil ;  but  much  of  the  surface  was  naked  rock.*  At 
3.30  we  reached  Khirbet  el-Haiyeh  (Ruins  of  the  Serpents)  on 
a  low  Tell  looking  down  into  Wady  Suweinit,  wMcb  unites  fur- 
ther below  with  Wady  FSrah.  The  remains  are  those  of  an 
ordinary  village,  with  a  cistern  in  the  middle.  There  is  no 
appearance  of  a  wall,  nor  of  hewn  stones  ;  except  a  few  of  small 
size  lying  around  the  cistern,  and  once  belonging  to  an  arch. 
Neither  the  name  nor  the  remains  surest  any  great  antiquity,' 

We  were  here  told  of  similar  ruins  further  down,  at  or  near 
the  junction  of  the  two  Wadys,  called  Kula'at  Tuweiy. 

We  now  took  the  road  to  Jeba',  N.  65°  W,  crossii^  midway 
a  ridge  of  some  elevation ;  the  top  of  which  we  reached  at 
3.50.'  The  fields  were  well  tilled  and  green  ;  but  the  crops  were 
much  lighter  than  those  we  had  seen  in  Galilee,  We  came  to 
Jeba'  at  4.15.  This  is  the  ancient  Geha,  several  times  men- 
tioned in  Scripture,  and'  situated  at  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  kingdom  of  Judah.' 

After  a  stop  of  ten  minutes,  we  proceeded  towards  Mokh- 

'  From  this  spot,  Hiimeh  bore  S,  30°  Bpot  is  at  least  nearly  three  hoars  distant 

W.  dUt.  i  m.     It  was  now  deserted  on  ac-  from  BelJiei,   and  the  deep  and  difficult 

cooDt  of  the  eonseriptioQ.  Wady  es-Suweinlt  lies  between.     There  ia 

■  Bearinga  at  3.15  :  'Almtt  200°,     Hii-  here  no  valley  whatever  on  the  weat ;  ei- 

meb  3*6°.     Tuleil  el-Flll  2*8",  oept  the  low  open  plain  we  had  travflreed. 

'  We  bad  come  to  this  eoat,  becanae,  on  See  Kiafit  Topogr.  Jerua.  p.  ix.    Ritter 

Bcconnt  of  the  name  (which  Krafft  writes  Ecdt,   XVI.  p.  627    so.— .  Bearings  from 

J/<(fin((CAai),  it  has  recoElly  been  brought  Kb,   el-Haiyeh:    'Alraft  323'*.      Hiimeh 

fonraid  as  the  site  of  ancient  At     But  351°.    T.  el-FlU  351°.    Taiyibeh  8°. 
there  isQO  atBnitybfltWBBnthetwonamssj  '  Bearings  at  3,60,  on  a  ridge  !  Kb  el- 

for  Ai  oontftios  the  tenaoioae  letter  'Ain,  Haiyeh  S.  66°  E.    Jeba'  N.  66°  W,    Hit- 

"whioh  the  other  does  not.    Tbe  latter  is  meb  S.  55°  W. 

abo  a  regular  plnral  form,  signifying  ter-        '  For  Jeba'  (Geba)  and  our  former  visit 

paii».    And  further,  Ai  was  near  to  Be-  there,  see  VoL  I.  p.  440  »q.  [  ii-  113  sq,] 
thai,  ftod  of  ea*]'  access  from  it ;  but  Cbis 
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mfis,  descending  immediately  by  a  very  eteep  and  niggea  path 
into  the  deep  Wady  es-Suweiuit.  The  way  was  bo  eteep,  and 
the  rocky  steps  so  high,  that  we  were  compelled  to  dismount ; 
while  the  baggage-mules  got  along  with  great  difficulty.  The 
bottom  of  the  great  Wady  is  here  broad  and  uneven ;  the  main 
branch  comes  down  between  Bethel  and  Bireh.  Here,  where 
we  crossed,  several  short  side  Wadys  came  in  from  the  south- 
west and  northwest.  The  ridges  between  these  terminate  in 
elevated  points  projecting  into  the  great  Wady ;  and  the  east- 
ernmost of  these  binffs  on  each  side  were  probably  the  outposts 
of  the  two  garrisons  of  Israel  and  the  Philistines.  The  road 
passes  around  the  eastern  side  of  the  southern  bill,  the  post  of 
Israel ;  and  then  strikes  up  over  the  western  part  of  the  north- 
em  one,  the  post  of  the  Philistines,  and  the  scene  of  Jonathan's 
adventure.  These  hills  struck  us  now,  more  than  formerly,  as  of 
sharp  ascent,  and  as  appropriate  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
narrative.  They  are  isolated  hills  in  the  valley  ;  except  so  far 
as  the  low  ridges,  at  the  end  of  which  they  are  found,  connect 
them  back  *ith  the  higher  ground  on  each  side,' 

After  crossing  the  western  part  of  the  northern  hill,  the  path 
descends  again  into  the  side  Wady  which  here  comes  in ;  and 
then  winds  around  eastward  in  ascending  to  the  village.  We 
reached  Mflkhmfis  at  5.10 ;  and  pitched  our  tent  in  the  fields 
on  the  northeast  of  the  village.  The  day  had  been  exceedingly 
hot  and  sultry  ;  the  thermometer  rising  to  95°  in  the  afternoon. 
Here  at  7  o'clock  in  the  evening  it  stood  at  83°. 

East  of  Mdkhmds  and  on  the  north  side  of  Wady  es-Suwei- 
nit,  are  two  sites  of  ruins.  One  of  them  was  in  sight  on  a  high 
round  Tell,  called  Kubbeh  ; '  the  other,  further  down,  is  called 
Duweir. 

Tuesday,  May  IKA.  Our  course  of  yesterday  was  taken,  in 
order  to  visit  particular  localities,  which  seemed  to  need  further 
examination.  To  day  our  purpose  was  to  explore  the  country 
further  north,  keeping  as  near  as  possible  to  the  brow  of  the 
Jordan  valley  ;  and  then  find  our  way  afterwards  to  Nabulus. 

We  set  off  at  6.05  for  BOmmon  with  a  guide  ;  and  ascend- 
ing the  shallow  Wady  on  the  east  of  MokhmSs,  took  from  its 
head  a  course  N.  50°  E.  At  6,15  some  ruins  appeared  on  a  hill 
at  our  right,  called  Tell  'Askar,  Our  way  lay  across  small 
plains  and  heads  of  valleys  running  southeast  to  the  Suweinlt. 
At  6.45  we  crossed  the  road  by  which  we  had  formerly  travelled 
from  Jericho  to  Deir  Duwan  ;  leaving  now  the  remains  of  Abu 
'  1  SBm.  li,  4  Bq.  Sea  Vol  I.  p.  4*1.  Fftrah;  where  we  henrf  of  a  site  culled 
[it  116.]  Knla'al  Tuwejy.    He  nlso  regards  it  as  the 

*  Tbis  KMAhth  U  doubdeu  the  Gobih     ancient    (jibeah    of    Bfojuniii.    Topogr. 
of  Kr^t;  which  he  plmcea  OD  the  south     Jerus.  p.  ix.     BittwXVL  p.  528. 
tide  of  the  vallej  at  its  jonction  with  Wadj 

Vol.  ni.— 25 
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Sabbah  on  our  left  out  of  sight.  The  place  is  so  called  from  a 
family  that  lived  in  it  awhile ;  but  its  proper  name  is  Kefr 
Nata.'  From  this  point  KOmmSn  bore  directly  north.  We 
here  met,  for  the  -first  time  on  our  present  journey,  flooba  of 
sheep  and  goats  mingled  together  ;  on  our  former  journey  we 
saw  them  often.  Here  too  we  found  mandrakes';  and  partridges 
were  frequent.     There  were  also  many  fields  of  grain. 

After  descending  gradually  by  a  side  valley,  we  oame  at  7.15 
to  the  bottom  of  the  great  Wady  el-'Asas,  under  ROmmGn, 
Further  down  it  is  called  Wady  es-Sik  ;  and  afterwards  becomes 
Wady  en-Na'imeh.  By  a  circuitous  route  we  rose  again,  steeply 
at  first,  then  up  a  gradual  slope  through  fields  of  wheat,  and 

■  then  still  more  steeply,  to  RflmmSn,  which  we  reached  at  7.55. 
It  lies  high,  on  a  rocky  Tell,  with  a  deep  valley  on  the  north 
running  southeast  into  the  deeper  'Asas.  The  place  has  an  old 
look  ;  and  there  is  a  deep  tank  cut  in  the  rock  on  the  northeast 
quarter.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  doubt,  but  that  this 
place  represents  the  rock  JSmmow,  where  the  remnant  of  the 
Benjamites  took  refuge,'  • 

Several  military  officers  were  here,  taking  a  new  list  of  houses 
and  property.  They  were  reported  to  have  received  bribes,  to 
the  amount  of  2000  piastres,  in  the  district  of  Beni  Salim. 

At  8  o'clock  we  proceeded  towards  Taiyibeh,  which  bore 
N.  1°  E.  Here  again  the  path  led  over  small  plains  and 
heads  of  valleys  running  southeast.  These  tracts  have  more  of 
good  soil  than  one  would  anticipate  in  so  rocky  a  region.  There 
are  no  trees  nor  bushes.  At  8.40  we  were  at  the  foot  of  the 
high  Tell  on  which  Taiyibeh  is  situated  ;  here  is  the  head  of  a 
valley  called  Wady  Eubeiyeh,  which  runs  down  S.  10°  E.  to  the 
'Asas  on  the  east  of  Rflmm6n,  Instead  of  ascending  to  the 
town,  we  turned  to  the  left  along  the  foot  of  the  TeU,  and  so 
along  its  western  side,  which  rises  from  the  Wady  Kfids  ;  this 
latter  extending  (as  Wady  el-'Ain)  to  the  'Asas  opposite  Deir 
Duw&n.'  We  thus  passed  round  to  the  slope  of  the  basin  on 
the  north  of  Taiyibeh,  and  came  at  9  o'clock  to  Deir  Jerflr ; 
from  which  Taiyibeh  bore  S.  5°  E. 

Deir  Jertlr  is  a  village  of  some  size,  facing  towards  the  south, 
on  a  point  between  two  Wadys  ;  which  here  unite  and  form 
Wady  Habie,  running  down  to  the  Ghfir  between  Dftk  and 
'Aujeh,  We  sought  to  obtain  here  a  guide  ;  but  after  consider- 
able delay,  were  obliged  to  depart  without  one. 

We  were  now  entering  upon  a  region  which  had  been  seldom 
traversed ;  and  was,  as  yet,  comparatively  a  blank  upon  the 

■  Sea  Vol  L  p.  673.  [!L  311.]  '  Ste  Vol  1.  p.  44*.  [ii.  12a>- Foroar 

■  '  Judg.  20,  46.  47.  Seo  more  in  VoL  I.  fonner  visit  to  Tsiyibeb,  »9e  ibid.  [  iL  121 
p.  440.  [li-  113.]  sq.] 
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maps.  Leaving  Deir  Jerftr  at  9.15,  we  followed  up  the  Wady 
which  comes  from  the  north  ;  and  came  in  ten  minutea  to  a  cis- 
tern, where  women  were  washing.  We  needed  water  for  our 
heastH  ;  at  first  they  denied  that  there  was  any,  but  afterwards 
let  us  draw.  Here  we  stopped  ten  minutes.  We  ought  now  to 
have  ascended  the  eastern  hill  or  ridge,  on  the  road  to  Kefr 
M^lik ;  but  being  without  a  guide,  we  kept  on  up  the  valley  till 
10  o'clock  ; '  when  some  boys  tending  goats  set  us  right,  and  we 
then  ascended  the  hill  by  a  more  difficult  path,  and  came  at 
10.10  into  the  right  road.  It  lies  along  the  top  of  what  proved 
to  be  a  high  ridge  ;  the  highest  ground,  indeed,  that  we  passed 
over.*  Kflm  Siirtabeh  was  in  the  northeast  below  us ;  and  be- 
fore us  was  a  very  deep  and  broken  gorge  running  down  to  the 
GhSr.  Our  course  was  now  about  N.  55'^  E.  We  eoon  began 
to  descend  very  steeply  ;  and  at  10.45  came  to  Kefr  MSlik,  a 
Tillage  of  good  size,  situated  on  a  ridge  projecting  towards  ibe 
northeast,  between  two  valleys  running  down  to  the  deep  Wady 
Muhamy. 

From  thte  point  Khirbet  Jeradeh  was  seen  on  a  Tell  in  the 
valley,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  distant  nearly  north  ;  and  farther 
on,  beyond  a  hill,  was  said  to  be  the  plain  of  Turmus  'Aya.' 
The  direction  of  Siimieh  was  pointed  out  to  ue,  about  east. 
Above  it  were  said  to  be  the  ruins  of  a  castle,  called  el-Mer- 
jemeh,' 

We  rested  and  took  our  lunch  at  Kefr-MMik  ;  and  started 
^ain  at  12.30  with  a  guide  for  Daumeh.  Descending  steeply  and 
slowly  into  the  western  valley,  we  passed  down  it  in  a  north- 
easterly direction  ;  and  at  12.55  were  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wady 
Hilmar  coming  down  on  the  south  of  Khirbet  Jeradeh.'  The 
hills  (or  rather  mountains)  round  about  were  rocky  and  naked ; 
except  where  occasionally  olive  trees  had  been  planted  among 
the  rocks.  Five  minutes  later  we  turned  up  Wady  Sh&m  north- 
west ;  and  afterwards  followed  up  a  branch  of  it  northeast. 
The  great  Wady  formed  by  the  junction  of  all  these  and  others 
is  here  called  el-MflhSmy ;  and  lower  down  Wady  es-Sftmieh. 
At  1.30,  near  the  head  of  the  side  valley,  the  ruins  of  Si'a  were 
on  a  hill  close  on  our  left.  Five  minutes  later  we  came  out  upon 
a  high  ridge  ;  and  looked  down  on  the  east  into  a  deep  valley 
running  south.  Down  this  valley  we  could  see  the  position  of 
S4mieh,  some  two  and  a  half  miles  distant,  in  the  main 
valley  ;  its  rich  plain  covered  with  fields  of  onions,  and  watered 
by  its  fountains.     SSmieh  was  now  a  ruin  ;  its  castle  was  not 

'  Bearings  at  10  :  Deir  Jertr  S.  36°  K  '  Bearings  at  Kefr  Malik  :  Abu  el-'Auf 

Tajibeb  lf!7°.  335^    Khirbet  Jeradeh  855%  li  m.     el- 

'  Bearings  at  10.10  from  top  of  ridgd :  Mnghaijir  53°. 

Kfim  Siirtabeh  65°.     el-Miighaiyir  54°.  '  Here  Khirbet  Jeradeh  bore  N.  10°  W. 

'  See  VoL  IL  p.  268  [iii.  85.]  j  m. 
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here  visible.  Below  the  village  the  Wady  turns  east  and  de- 
Bcendfl  to  the  plain  as  Wady  'Aujeh,  next  north  of  Wady 
NuwS'imeh.  At  some  distance  beyond  Samieh  is  a  high  conic^ 
mountain  called  Ncjemeh.' 

Ten  minutes  later  we  descended  a  little  into  the  eastern  part 
of  a  fine  plain,  mostly  covered  with  wheat,  extending  two  or 
three  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  perhaps  a  mile  wide  ;  drained 
apparently  towards  the  southeast  by  the  valley  above  described. 
At  2  o'clock  we  saw  towards  the  north,  on  the  summit  of  the 
hills,  an  old  site  called  Kolason,  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
distant.  We  now  rose  gradually  from  the  plain,  at  its  north- 
eastern corner,  through  another  narrow  plain  ;  and  came  at  2.15 
to  Mughaiyir,  a  village  of  considerable  size,  and  built  of  hewn 
stones.  The  people  were  quite  civil,  and  readily  answered  all 
our  inquiries.' 

Setting  off  again  at  2.30,  we  descended  considerably  into  a 
beautiful  plain,  where  we  rode  through  extensive  wheat  fields, 
on  a  course  about  N.  N.  E.  The  crops  here,  however,  were 
much  less  heavy  than  those  we  bad  seen  further  north,  and 
especially  in  Galilee  ;  lind  this  remark  was  applicable  throughout 
all  Judea.  The  plain  lay  long  and  narrow  from  southwest  to 
northeast ;  and  our  course  being  rather  diagonal  to  it,  we  rose 
after  a  time  on  the  left  to  a  higher  rocky  terrace,  skirted  by 
rugged  bills  or  mountains  towards  the  west.  Here  we  crossed 
ft  ravine  coming  from  these  hills,  called  Wady  Eeshshash, 
descending  east  through  a  deep  narrow  chasm  to  the  GhSr, 
where  it  unites  with  Wady  FQs&il.  The  fine  plain  above  men- 
tioned is  drained  into  it ;  and  we  could  see  that  the  cultivation 
was  continued  for  some  distance  down  the  mountain.  We  here 
got  into  a  wrong  path  and  wandered  about  for  some  time  ;  losing 
fifteen  minutes.  We  crossed  at  3.20  another  Wady  from  the 
northwest,  a  branch  of  the  former,  with  a  ruin  called  Merajim 
on  its  high  western  bank,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant.  Following 
up  a  shallow  side  Wady  towards  the  northeast,  we  came  out 
upon  the  ridge,  or  rather  the  high  table  laud,  which  forms  the 
brow  of  the  mountain  overlooking  the  Gh6r ;  and  at  3.30  reached 
the  viUage  of  DaumeK 

'  Bearii^;B  at  1.86 :  Khirbet  Jeradeh  S.  Vol.  L  p.  569.   \  ii.  305.1    Ritter  lev. 

86°  W.     ee-Sfimieb  S.  26°  E.  2*  m.    Ne-  465  sq.      The  name    e»:S3mieli    stands 

jemeh  S.  25°  E. — This  es-SiUnieh  is  pro-  in  onr  former  lists. — Barth  Beems  also  to 

bnblj  the  place  called  Saaioireh  bj  Bflith,  f^ijt  of  acastle  called  Nejemeh;   ib.  p. 

■who  passed  froin  Jericho  to  Nibulna  in  464. 

Feb.  18*7!  see  Ritter  XV.  L  p.  466.    Bnt        '  Bearings  at  Mngbuvir:  Kalasfln  321°. 

it  is  not  the  same  with  the  Snmrah,  of  ol-Mejdel  6°.— This  seems  to  be  the  ^frrir 

which  we  heard  at  Jericho;  which  is  a  of  Barth,  also  built  of  hewn  stones ;  Bitter 

rnin  in  the  Ghor,  about  three  quarters  of  XV.  i,  p.  467.     The  place   stands  in  our 

an  honr  north  of  'Ain  es-SuIUn.     It  was  former  lists ;  BibL  Res.  first  edit.  III.  App. 

vblted  bj  mj  companioD  in  l!t44.     See  p.  128. 
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Thia  is  an  old  place,  answering  to  the  Udumia  or  Edomia  of 
EiiBebius  and  Jerome,  which  they  fix  at  twelve  Roman  miles  in 
the  east  from  Neapolis,  and  erroneously  assign  to  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin.'  There  are  ancient  sepulchres  round  about  the 
village.  It  has  also  a  fountain,  which  we  did  not  visit ;  but 
were  glad  to  drink  of  its  waters,  after  another  day  of  oppressive 
beat,  during  which  we  had  thus  far  found  only  rain  water  from 
cisterns.  I  do  not  find  that  this  village  had  before  been  visited 
by  any  traveller. 

Five  minutes  east  of  the  village  is  a  more  elevated  point, 
affording  an  unobstructed  view  over  this  part  of  the  Ghur  and 
towards  Kilm  Sflrtaheh.  Opposite  this  point  a  broad  offset 
from  the  Ghor  runs  up  hetween  Kilm  Sflrtaheh  on  the  north, 
and  a  lower  projection  on  the  south  called  MflskQrah,  In  thia 
offset  is  the  site  of  Fflsail,  the  ancient  Phasaelis ;  and  the 
projecting  point  MflskQrah  separates  it  from  the  smaller  offset 
of  'Aujeh  on  the  south,'  There  was  a  sirocco  haze  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, so  that  we  could  not  view  the  various  objects  with  entire 
distinctness ;  but  we  could  see  the  outline  of  the  great  offset 
"below,  running  up  among  the  mountains  ;  though  FQs^il  itself 
was  just  out  of  sight  under  the  mountain  on  wMch  we  stood,' 
The  general  course  of  the  Jordan  was  visible  ;  but  the  mountain 
range  beyond  was  only  dimly  seen.  The  long,  high,  rocky  ridge 
of  SQrtabeh  was  overagainst  us  on  the  left,  beyond  the  offset, 
running  down  from  northwest  to  southeast,  and  extending  far  into 
the  G-h6r.  Towards  the  extremity  and  on  its  highest  part  is  the 
horn  (Kfim),  not  unlike  that  of  a  rhinoceros  in  form.  Beyond 
this  is  a  large  shoulder  ;  and  then  a  low  rocky  ridge  reaching 
almost  to  the  Jordan,  Indeed  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  is  here 
contracted  to  its  narrowest  limits ;  and  the  ridge  of  KClrn  SOr- 
tabeh  may  be  said  to  divide  it  into  the  lower  and  upper  Gh6r ; 
the  former  mostly  desert,  and  the  latter  fertile  and  in  many  parts 
cultivated.  The  vatley  at  this  point  appears  also  higher  than 
further  south  ;  a  low  ridge  or  hill  seeming  to  extend  across  it  from 
the  foot  of  SQrtabeh  to  the  base  of  the  eastern  mountains.  Where 
the  Jordan  finds  its  way  through  this  higher  tract,  the  latter  is 
broken  up  into  labyrinths  of  deep  ravines  with  barren  cluilky 
eides,  forming  cones  and  hills  of  various  shapes,  and  presenting 
a  most  wild  and  desolate  scene/  These  wild  hills  we  could  now 
aee  ;  as  also  the  course  of  the  Jordan  among  them. 

'  Onomast.  art.  Edomtn.  tions  of  honaea,  and  of  walls  perhaps  fop 

'  The  plum  of  'Atyeh  n  in  like  manner  gardens,  with  remains  of  conduits.     Ma. 

separated,  from  the  tract  of  Wady  Nawft-  Jooraal. 

'imeli,  farther  south,  by  another  low  pro-  '  This  descrLplion  is  taken  from   Iho 

.iecting  point,  called  'Esh  eVGhOrab.     E.  manuacriptjonmal  of  Dr  Smith,  who  trav- 

Smilh  Ms.  Joura.  Apr.  ITth,  1844.  tiled  up  the  Ghftr  from  Jericho  to  Wady 

■  The  ato  of  Fiisail  was  viailed  by  Dr  FSri'a  in  April  18*i. 
Smith  in  April  18U.    There  aie  founds- 
Toi.  IiI.-25* 
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The  deep  cliaein  we  had  seen  before  reaching  Dauraeh,  and 
another  one  now  north  of  us,  run  together  below,  and  take  the 
name  of  Wady  FOsS-il,  aa  they  ptws  that  site.  Still  further  north, 
and  along  the  base  of  the  ridge  of  SCrtabeh,  comes  down  Wady 
Ahmar ;  one  head  of  which  is  at  'Akrabeb,  and  another  in  the 
email  plain  east  of  Nlibulus.  It  ia  said  to  join  Wady  Fflsail 
before  reaching  the  Jordan.'  The  tract  in  the  offset  watered  by 
'Ain  Fdsail  is  cultivated  by  the  people  of  Caumeh  and  Mejdel. 
The  high  brow  on  which  we  stood  is  not  very  much  lower  than 
the  water-shed  at  'Akrabeh ;  and  the  mountain  masses  thus 
tumbling  down  to  the  Ghor  with  an  immense  descent,  presented 
a  magnificent  scene.  Even  Sflrtabeh  itself  is  hardly  higher  than 
the  brow  on  which  we  now  were  ;  and  consequently  is  not  visible 
in  the  vicinity  of  Nabulus.  The  western  end  of  its  ridge  is  the 
highest ;  higher  perhaps  than  the  horn  itself;  and  breaks  down 
at  once  towards  the  west,  so  as  to  appear  as  an  isolated  ridge, 
only  slightly  connected  with  the  high  western  region.  As  we 
afterwards  saw  it,  more  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  it  appeared 
as  a  mass  of  naked  jagged  ridges  huddled  together,  with  one 
main  backbone  running  through  the  whole.  The  people  here 
and  elsewhere  spoke  of  ruins  somewhere  on  Sflrtabeh,  and  a 
reservoir  for  water  ;  to  which  there  was  formerly  an  aqueduct 
from  Nabulus  !  I  esamined  the  summit  long  and  carefully  with 
one  of  Plossl's  Fddstecher;  but  could  discover  no  appearance 
of  ruins  ;  more  especially  not  upon  the  horn.  The  distance  on 
an  air  line  could  hardly  have  been  more  than  two  or  two  and  a 
half  nules.'  SQrtabeh  is  mentioned  in  the  Talmud,  as  the  station 
next  after  the  mount  of  Olives,  where  signal  torches  were  lighted 
and  waved  to  announce  the  appearance  of  the  new  moon.' 

The  general  course  of  the  Jordan,  or  rather  that  of  its 
green  border  of  vegetation,  as  seen  from  this  point,  would  not 
be  regarded  as  winding ;  but  as  tolerably  direct.  The  many 
windings  of  the  river,  therefore,  as  laid  down  on  the  map  of 
Lieut.  Lynch,  would  seem  to  be  in  great  part  those  of  the 
channel  along  the  lowest  alluvial  vaUey  and  among  the  trees, 
rather  than  those  of  the  lower  valley  itself. 

In  our  former  journey  we  bad  visited  the  Ghor  at  Jericho ; 
and  there  took  bearings  of  Kurn  Sflrtabeh  as  seen  in  the  north. 
We  now  had  the  mountain  near  at  hand  ;  and  looked  down  the 
great  valley.  This  completed  my  view  of  the  lower  GhSr ; 
while  my  companion  had  travelled  through  it.* 

'  E.  Smith,  Ms.  Jaum.  Ap.  IT,  1844  '  Beaiings,  5  min.  east  of  Damnehiel- 

'  Schulta  lieard  also  of  rains  on  fajita      Mughaijic  208°.  M^del  853°.  Jib'itI91°. 

beh;  and  thouglit  he  conM  discern  them     Rum  Sflrtabeh  68°.       Fflsdil    about  99'. 

wiUi  Ms  telescope  ;  KH*r  XV.  i  p  I5i        Station  of  E.  Smith  97°.— This  station  of 

'  TaliQ,  N3U^0 ,  Iloeh  Hashana  o.   2      Dr  bm\&,   on  his  journey  from  Jericho 

Eehmd  Paliest.  p.  31S.    Ktter  ib  p   464      "long  tie  Gh6r  in  1844,  was  hfllf  m  hgur 
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Wednesday,  May  12(A.  We  were  detained  this  morning 
nearly  an  hour,  trying  to  find  a  guide  ;  and  finally,  at  6.55,  left  for 
Mcjdel  without  one.  Our  way  lay  through  another  narrow  plain 
of  wheat  fields,  drained  to  the  southern  goi^,  through  the  valley 
by  which  we  approached  Daumeh  yesterday.  Not  far  beyond 
the  plain  we  came  out  upon  the  brink  of  a  deep  narrow  chasm, 
which  seemed  impassable ;  it  is  called  Wady  Bursheh,  or  also 
Wady  Nasir,  and  breaks  down  through  to  FQs3,il ;  where  it 
unites  with  tbe  southern  chasm,  and  becomes  Wady  Fusail.  It 
was  here  very  deep,  precipitous,  and  descended  with  great 
rapidity.  By  following  a  path  westwards  along  its  steep  south- 
western side,  we  came  on  the  same  level  to  its  bed  at  7.20,  at  a 
point  where  it  breaks  down  at  once  a  hundred  feet  or  more. 
We  now  ascended  on  the  north,  and  at  7.35  reached  Mejdel. 

This  place  also  lies  on  the  high  brow  overlooking  the  GhSr. 
It  is  higher  indeed  than  Daumeh  ;  and  affords  a  nearer  view  of 
the  valley  below.  It  is  perhaps  the  nearest  point,  from  which 
to  overlook  the  ridge  of  KQrn  Sflrtabeh.  The  main  features  of 
the  view,  however,  are  the  same  as  at  Daumeh,  There  was  still 
a  haze  in  the  atmosphere  ;  so  that  we  saw  nothing  as  distinctly 
as  we  could  have  wished.' 

Mejdel  has  the  air  of  an  ancient  place  ;  there  are  sepulchral 
excavations  and  many  cisterns  hewn  in  the  rock.  Most  probably 
it  is  the  Magdal-senna  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  which  they 
place  on  the  border  of  Judea,  seven  miles  north  of  Jericho. 
The  name  and  position  accord  weE  ;  and  in  a  part  of  the  coun- 
try so  little  frequented,  the  specification  of  distance  might  easily 
be  too  small." 

Among  the  places  seen  from  Mejdel  was  'Ain  Tfina,  N,  28° 
E.  This  would  seem  not  improbably  to  be  the  ancient  Thanath 
or  Thenath  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  situated  ten  Roman  miles 
east  of  Neapolis,  on  the  way  to  the  Jordan.^  I  have  no  note 
of  its  distance  from  Mejdel ;  nor  did  we  see  it  again.  It  is  not 
probable  that  it  had  any  relation  to  the  Taanath-sbiloh  of 
Scripture,  as  some  have  supposed.' 

east  (87°)  of  FiMi],  just  on  tbe  low  ridge  'louSatoi,  as  lie  also  writes  it  io  the  caae  of 

miming  out  from  Sfirtabeb.  'Akrubeh  ;  Ononi.  art.  Aoraii.     Tha  ftct 

'  Bearings  at  el-Mejdei  ;  'Atrabdi  about  that  Aorabi  and  Mugdul-senna  were  botli 

362°.  ^   Yanflu  N.     'Aia  Tina  28°.     E.  in  tbis  region  oa  tiie  noitliern  border  rf 

Smith's  station  in  Ghtlr  11*°.  Judea,  phowB  their  prosimi^  to  each  other, 

Onomast^  art.  Senna.  Reland  Pnltest,  and  points  decisively  to  tbe  present  MejdeL 
p.  88*.— The  Greek  of  Ensebiusnowreada        '  Onomast.  art.  The>iaih.    So  loo  Plo- 

M(7i£\ii  livm,  instead  of  MJtBuJi  ihyti,  lemy,  ©5j.n,  Reland  Polffist  pp.  461, 1033, 

as  Jerome  has  it.     Jorome  calls  it  "  ter-  1034.     Scbulti  therefore  errs   in   placing 

minus  Juds,"  for  which  we  oaght  doubt-  this  Thana  near  Beit  Fflrlk  ;  Zeitschr.  d. 

less   to  read    "tBrminns   Judseffi,"   as   it  morgenl.  Ges.  in.  p.  48. 
stands  in  his  aooount  of  'Akrabeh,     In  lita         *  So  Bonfrere,  Onomast.  art,  l%enslh  ,• 

mamier  the  text  of  Eusebius  now  reads  also  Gross,  in  Zeitschr,  d.  m.  Gas,  IIL  p. 

Ipay  Till   'Ilav/iaJu,  OTldentl;  for   t^i  55. 
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We  found  a  guide  at  Mejdel ;  and  left  again  at  7.50  for 
'Akrabeh,  on  a  general  couree  about  N,  by  W.  The  road  at 
first  descended  a  little,  and  then  passed  through  another  not 
large  plain,  covered  with  wheat.  It  was  matter  of  surj)riBe  to 
ns,  to  find  here  in  this  great  break  down  of  the  mountains  so 
much  good  land ;  so  many  fine  and  arable,  though  not  large 
plains.  We  next  wound  around  the  side  of  a  low  hiU  on  the 
left ;  and  came  out  at  8.15  upon  an  open  uneven  tract,  extend- 
ing from  southeast  to  northwest,  with  higher  hills  on  each  side. 
On  the  southern  hills  was  seen  the  viUage  of  Jtlriah  ;  while 
move  in  the  west  was  Ausaiin.'  Our  course  lay  along  this  tract. 
At  8.40  we  saw  far  in  the  distance  the  high  Wely  of  Sheikh 
SalmQn  el-FSrisy,  with  which  we  had  become  aequainted  on  our 
way  from  Nabulus  to  Hableh."  At  9  o'clock  we  passed  into  the 
broad  meadow-like  vaUey  of  'Akrabeh  ; '  and  reached  that  place 
at  9.15. 

'Akrabeh  is  a  place  of  considerable  size  and  importance.  It 
has  a  mosk  with  a  regular  dome ;  and  is  now,  as  of  old,  the 
chief  town  of  the  district.  Its  position  is  fine.  It  lies  on  the 
lower  slope  of  the  northern  hill,  overlooking  the  fertile  strip  of 
plain  on  the  south  ;  which  here,  as  at  N§.bulus,  is  actually  the 
water-shed  between  two  valleys  running  in  opposite  directions. 
The  one,  called  Wady  Bir  Jenab,  runs  westward  by  Kubalto 
and  south  of  the  MOkhna,  and  descends  to  the  western  plain  as 
Wady  Rib^h  north  of  Mejdel  Yaba.'  The  other  is  one  of  the 
heads  of  Wady  Ahmar,  which  descends  rapidly  to  the  GhSr 
along  the  southern  base  of  SQrtabeh.  We  saw  in  the  town 
several  capitals  of  columns.  There  is  an  ancient  reservoir  near 
the  foot  of  the  slope  ;  the  lower  side  is  quite  high  ;  the  walls 
are  built  up  of  broken  but  unhewn  stones.     It  is  now  in  ruins. 

There  is  no  question,  but  that  this  is  the  Acrahi  of  Euse- 
bius  and  Jerome,  situated  nine  Eoman  miles  eastward  of  Nea- 
polis,  on  the  way  to  the  Jordan  and  Jericho,  in  the  district  called 
Acrabatene.^  Nothing  more  is  known  of  the  place  itself ;  but 
the  toparchy  to  which  it  gave  name  is  often  mentioned.'  It 
was  the  e^temmost  of  the  four  toparchies,  which  here  lay  side 
by  side  between  the  Jordan  and  the  Mediterranean.^     How  far 

'  Bearings  at  8.16  !  JCltlsli  286°.     An-  '  Onomast.   art.  Aorabi  {'AKpaPP'tA/- 

gttrinSll",    'Akralieh  344°.    A  nun292'',  "Eat  autera   et   vicua   hucusquB   grandis 

J  m.  noram  milibas  k  Nespoli  oontra  orientem 

'  At  8 .40,  tlie  bearing  of  Sheikh  Sal-  desnendenfahns  ad  Jordonem  et  Hiarico,  p«r 

mSn  el-Fflrisy  was  308°.    See  above,  p.  earn  qiise  appelktnr  Aorabitene," 

J35.  '  AcTidiatta  or  Acrabaiene,  Joeephos,  R 

'  Bearings  at  9  ;  Jflrtsh  £33'.    Anaarin  J.  3.  a  5 ;  also  lb.  2,  12.  4;  2.  20.   4 ;  2- 

281°.    'Akrabeh  328%  i  m.    Kurn  SOr-  22.  2 ;  3.  3.  *.    Phn.  H.  N.  fi.  16.    By 

tabeh  108°.  Eusabias  and  Jerome,  Ouom.  arte.  Edo- 

'  See  above,  p.  140.    See  also  Vol.  n.  mia.  Janon,  Selo. 

pp.  272,  273.  [iii.  91,  93.J  '  See  above,  p.  lit 
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it  extended  on  the  south,  cannot  well  be  determined.  The  region 
continued  to  bear  the  name  Acrab^tene,  at  least  until  the  time 
of  Jerome  in  the  fourth  century  ;  but  neither  thia  name,  nor 
that  of  the  chief  town,  seems  to  be  any  where  mentioned  since 
that  time,  until  the  present  century.  We  heard  of  'Akrabeh 
in  our  former  journey,  as  others  bad  done  before  us ; '  but  it 
was  first  visited  by  E.  Gt.  Schultz  in  1847.' 

We  sent  off  our  muleteers  by  the  direct  road  from  'Akrabeh 
to  NSbulus  ;  while  we  ourselves  took  a  more  circuitous  route 
towards  the  north,  byway  of  Yanftn,  Setting  off  at  9.25,  we 
took  a  road  along  the  slope  of  the  bill  towards  the  east  about  on 
the  level  of  the  village ;  which  brought  us  in  ten  minutes  to 
the  end  of  the  hiU,  around  which  we  turned  northwards.  Here 
again  we  could  look  down  upon  Surtabeh  and  the  Gh5r  ;  every 
thing,  the  Kflm  and  all,  was  now  below  us.  We  saw  here 
the  village  el-I^im  on  an  open  tract  through  which  Wady 
Ahmar  passes,  near  the  bottom  of  the  mountain.  Southeast  of 
Ifjim  is  a  lower  step  of  the  mountain,  forming  an  extensive 
plain  covered  with  wheat.'  Our  course  was  now  N.  30°  E.  At 
10  o'clock  we  crossed  the  deep  bed  of  a  Wady  said  to  come 
from  the  neighbouibood  of  'Awertab,  and  descending  to  join  the 


Five  minutes  later  (at  10.5)  we  reached  Yanfln,  a  village 
mostly  in  ruins,  with  a  few  houses  inhabited,  and  one  new 
bouse.  We  now  proceeded  up  a  fertile  valley  on  the  same 
courae  (N.  30°  E.)  and  came  at  10.25  to  'Ain  YS.nHn,  a  small 
fountain  of  bad  water  in  the  valley,  feeding  a  smalt  tank,  but 
not  rising  above  the  ground.  Here  we  stopped  five  minutes.' 
On  the  bill  above  the  valley  in  the  northeast,  and  very  near,  is  a 
ruin  called  Khirbet  Yanlin. 

The  name  YSniin  obviously  corresponds  to  the  ancient 
Janon  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  a  village  in  Acrabatene,  twelve 
Boman  miles  east  of  Neapolis  ;  which  however  these  fathers 
strangely  confound  with  the  Janoah  of  Naphtali.'  Whether 
the  ancient  name  was  applied  to  the  present  village,  or  to  the 
ruin  upon  the  hill  near  the  fountain,  cannot  well  be  determined. 

Leaving  the  fountain  at  10.30,  we  at  once  struck  obliquely 

up  the  northwestern  hill,  by  a  blind  path  very  little  frequented ; 

and  at  10.45  came  out  on  the  top  of  what  proved  to  be  a  narrow 

'  See  Vol.  ir.  p.  280.  [iii.  103.]    O.  t.        '  Zeitsohc.  d.  morgenl.  Ges.  HI.  p.  47. 

Ricbter,   passing    northwarda    along    the     lUttar  XV.  I  p.  4E6. 

great  rood,  says  Akrabi  lay  on  his  right,  '  Bearings  at  9.35,  ten  niinnfss  eaat  of 

hut  he  conld  not  have  seen  it;  Wallfuhr-     'Akrabeh;  el-Ifjim  S.  70°   E.     YSnlin  N. 
ten  p.  65,     Scholz  also  faaa  tbe  name ;  p.     80°  E. 

267.     Irbj  and  Mangles,  on  their  routs        '  Bearing  from  'Ain  TilnllD  :  YSnfin  S. 
from   the  Jordan  to  Nabulua,  heard  of  a     30°  W. 

Tlllnga    "Agnirba;"    which  perhaps  was         '  Onomast  art,  Joiwn,  Eusab, 'Inni.  8 
Afelsbeh  i  p.  827  [100>  k.  15,  39. 
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strip  of  high  table  land  ;  from  which  we  looked  down  into  the 
plain  of  S&lim,  which  lies  eae^of  Nabulus.  It  was  a  sightly  spot. 
Mounts  Gerizim  and  Ebal  were  in  full  view  ;  the  former  with  its 
Wely  of  Sheikh  GhSnim ;  the  latter  apparently  the  highest  hy  a 
hundred  feet  or  more.  Several  -villages  were  in  sight ;  as  aJso 
the  Wely  Keby  BeMn,  conspicuously  situated  on  the  mountain 
east  of  the  valley  which  descends  from  the  Makhna  tc  "Wady. 
Fari'a.' 

Having  stopped  five  minutes  for  hearingB,  we  began  to 
descend  by  a  steep  and  difficult  path,  along  a  rugged  ravine, 
towards  the  plain  of  SSlim,  on  a  general  course  towards  Nabulus, 
N.  52°  W.  We  soon  got  sight  of  Beit  Dejan  at  the  eastern  end 
of  the  plain  ;  probably  a  JSeth  Dagon  of  antiquity,  of  which 
no  mention  has  come  down  to  us.  A  feature  of  the  plain  also 
came  into  view,  which  I  here  saw  for  the  first  time  ;  though  I 
afterwards  found  the  same  on  a  grander  scale  in  the  Bak4'a 
between  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon.  Near  the  southern  aide  of 
the  little  plain,  a  low  ri<%e  of  rock  runs  for  nearly  its  whole 
length  parallel  to  the  southern  hiUs  ;  and  thus  forms  between  it 
and  them  a  narrow  strip  of  plain,  or  rather  a  valley.  In  this  is 
a  water-shed  nearly  opposite  to  Beit  Dejan  ;  where  is  the  head 
of  Wady  Humra  descending  on  the  east  to  Wady  Ahmar ; 
while  towards  the  west  the  narrow  plain  runs  down  to  Beit 
Fflrik,  and  is  thence  drained,  like  the  whole  plain,  northwards  to 
Wady  Fari'a.  Our  path  led  along  the  declivity  of  the  southern 
hills  ;  at  11.20  we  stopped  to  take  bearings."  Still  keeping  on 
the  south  of  both  the  plains,  we  came  at  11.40  to  the  small 
village  of  Beit  FUrik,  situated  in  a  nook  in  the  southern  hiUs, 
which  here  retire  in  almost  a  semicircle. 

The  village  of  Salim  is  directly  north  of  Beit  Fftrik,  on  a 
low  hill  on  the  north  side  of  the  plain.  It  was  said  to  have  two 
sources  of  hving  water  ;  one  in  a  cavern,  and  the  other  a  running 
fountain  called  'Ain  Kebir, 

Setting  off  at  12.25,  we  passed  to  the  right  around  the  end  of 
the  low  rocky  ridge,  which  shuts  in  the  strip  of  plain,  and  which 
terminates  just  below  Beit  Ftirik.  A  road  from  Nabulus  here 
enters  the  narrow  plain  ;  and  following  it  up  into  Wady  HOnara, 
finds  its  way  across  to  the  lower  part  of  Wady  Fari'a  north  of 
Stirtabeh  ;  and  thus  connects  Nabulus  with  the  Kflrdwa,  as  the 
fertile  tract  is  called  at  the  mouth  of  Wady  Fari'a.  This  road 
we  now  kept,  along  the  south  side  of  the  plain  ;  and  at  12.40 
had  Kefr  Beita,  a  ruin,  on  our  left,     Irby  and  Mangles  speak 

'  Bearings  at   I0.*6,   on  bigh  lidge:  '  Bearings  at  11.20:   Sholkh  GtSnim 

MeidellSr.     TeU'Aeflr  ?  205' .     Sheikh  302'.      Tmiflza  3*l^     Neby  Be]lu863°. 

Ghnnimaor,    N«by  BeUn  846".    SSlim  Saljra  3*7°.   BeitFarikSir.   Beit  Dejaa 

38(1°.     Tuliflai  336°.  Hubulns  30r.    Jfl-  48',     Head  of  Wady  Hiiiiirft  72°. 
riihZ06°. 
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of  sepulchres  near  this  site.'  The  water-course  of  the  plain 
tends  mote  to  the  north  and  passes  beyond  a  round  hill,  which 
thus  stands  out  isolated,  while  the  channel  continues  on  towards 
the  northwest  corner  of  the  plain. 

As  one  looks  towards  the  plain  of  SSlim  from  the  west,  a  low 
rocky  ridge  is  seen  running  across  its  western  end,  separating  it 
from  this  part  of  the  Mftkhna.  We  bad  always  taken  it  for 
granted,  that  the  water-course  of  the  Milkhna  passed  on  the 
west  of  this  ridge  ;  and  it  was  therefore  with  some  surprise,  that 
we  found  that  channel  entering  the  plain  of  SSlim  by  the  gap  at 
the  southwest  comer ;  and,  after  uniting  with  the  channel  of 
the  little  plain,  passing  out  again  at  the  northwest  corner  to  the 
prolongation  of  the  MQkhna,  and  bo  to  Wady  Fari'a.  At  1.10 
we  crossed  the  large  water-course  coming  in  from  the  Mokhna, 
having  now  some  water  in  it.  At  1.25  we  were  opposite  Jacob's 
well  and  the  ruins  of  Belatah,  on  our  right ;  having  crossed 
some  twenty  rods  further  east  the  road  leading  northwards 
through  the  plain.  Ten  minutes  later  we  were  at  'Ain  Defneh  ;  ■ 
and  at  1.50  reached  the  eastern  gate  of  Nfibulus.  Passing  around 
outside  of  the  city,  we  encamped  in  an  olive  orchard,  near  the 
large  fountains  which  burst  forth  below  the  city  on  the  west, 

Nfihulus  ia  fnroished  with  water  in  singular  abundance  in 
comparison  with  the  rest  of  Palestine.  On  the  east  is  the  large 
fountain  of  Defneh,  running  off  east  and  turning  a  mill.  On 
the  west  are  the  similar  fountains  by  which  we  were  en- 
camped. In  the  higher  part  of  the  city  itself  are  two  large 
fountains,  and  another  in  the  ravine  above  on  the  side  of  Mount 
Gerizim.  The  water  of  these  three  flows  off  west,  partly  along 
the  streets  of  the  city,  and  partly  in  a  canal  from  which  gardens 
are  irrigated  and  several  mills  supplied.  This  western  stream 
we  had  formerly  fallen  in  with  far  down  the  valley. 

Close  upon  the  city  are  several  large  mounds  of  ashes,  thrown 
out  by  the  extensive  soap  factories  of  Nabulus.  They  are  similar 
to  those  on  the  north  of  Jerusalem,  and  some  of  them  are  nearly 
as  large.  An  examination  of  both  localities  convinced  us,  that 
those  of  Jerusalem  can  have  no  claim  to  high  antiquity.* 

The  last  two  days  had  brought  us  through  a  tract  of  country 
hitherto  in  a  great  measure  unexplored,  and  which  has  usually 
been  regarded  as  one  of  the  wildest  and  most  lawless  portions  of 
the  Holy  Land.  ■  We  had  been  agreeably  surprised,  to  find  so 
much  fertile  and  cultivated  soil,  thriving  villages,  and  the  people 
kind  and  courteous.  Every  village  we  passed,  with  hardly  an 
exception,  has  around  it  many  olive  trees.  Our  route  led  us 
across  the  basins  of,  or  rather  the  tracts  drained  by,  the  three  grea* 

'  Travels  p.  828.  [100.]  •  See  above,  pp.  201,  202. 
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valleys,  the  Nawd'imeli,  'Aujeli,  and  FRsdil.  All  tnese  and  their 
branches  form  deep  precipitous  chasms,  by  which  the  whole 
region  is  broken  up  into  steep  ridges  and  hills.  Such  is  the 
general  character  of  the  western  wall  of  the  Jordan  valley,  south 
of  Kflm  Sflrtabeb.  North  of  that  mountain,  as  we  shall  see, 
the  country  assumes  a  different  aspect. 

We  had  an  agreeable  surprise  this  evening,  in  a  call  from 
Mr  William  Dickson  of  Edinburgh  at  our  tent.  While  in 
London  I  had  corresponded  with  him  ;  and  it  had  been  arranged, 
that  he  would  endeavour  to  reach  BeirUt  in  season  to  join  me  on 
the  journey  to  Jerusalem,  Not  being  able  to  do  this,  he  first 
visited  Constantinople ;  and  was  now  on  his  way  alone  from 
Damascus  to  the  Holy  City.  Aided  by  the  suggestions  of  Dr 
De  Forest  at  Beirftt,  he  had  followed  a  route  of  great  interest ; 
and  had  seen  much  more  of  Palestine  than  falls  to  the  lot  of 
most  travellers.  I  called  at  his  tent  the  next  morning,  a  little 
out  of  the  western  gate,  and  saw  him  start  for  the  Holy  City  ; 
but  heard  nothing  more  of  him,  until  we  casually  met  in  Uie 
diligence  at  Trieste,  as  we  both  were  setting  off  for  Laibach  and 
Vienna.  These  unexpected  encounters  of  friends  form  oases,  in 
what  some  might  call  the  desert  of  oriental  travel. 

We  here  fell  in  again  with  Mr  Van  de  Velde,  whom  we  had 
met  in  Jerusalem  ;  and  who  had  left  that  city  a  few  days  before 
us.  He  had  made  an  excursion  to  the  KOrawa  in  the  Ghflr, 
under  the  guidance  of  a  Sheikh  whom  the  governor  of  Nabnlua 
had  provided.  After  two  or  three  days,  the  Sheikh  refused 
to  accompany  him  any  further ;  and  he  had  now  returned  to 
NabuluB  to  make  complaint  against  bis  guide  before  the  gov- 
ernor. 

Thursday,  May  HtK. — Our  further  plan  now  was  to  pass  on 
to  Tullflzah  and  Tfibas  ;  then  to  descend  to  the  northern  G!h6r, 
and,  if  possible,  cross  the  Jordan  and  search  after  the  site  of 
Pella  ;  returning  to  Beis^n.  A  main  object  in  our  own  minds 
was  also,  to  make  all  possible  search  for  Salim  and  the  .^non 
near  by,  where  John  is  recorded  as  baptizing.' 

It  was  arranged  that  Mr  Van  de  Velde  would  accompany 
MS  ;  and  for  several  days,  therefore,  the  two  companies  travelled 
together,  and  encamped  side  by  side.  He  had  already  engaged 
from  the  governor  an  armed  horseman,  (not  a  soldier,)  of  whose 
presence  we  too  had  the  benefit.  Tiie  man  was  good-natured 
and  intelligent,  and  able  to  give  much  information  about  the 
country  ;  the  local  guides  we  ourselves  furnished  in  all  cases. 

Leaving  the  eastern  end  of  the  city  at  8,50,  we  came  in 
twenty-five  minutes  to  'Askar,  with   its  fountain  and  broken 

'  John  S,  23. 
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reservoir.'  The  view  is  pretty,  and  several  places  were  in 
sight ;  aa  'Aznuit  and  Deir  el-Hatah  on  the  north  side  of  the 
plain  of  Salim  ;  and  especially  Neby  Belan,  on  the  summit  of 
the  northwest  buttress  of  the  mountain,  which  hes  north  of  that 
plain.  This  continued  to  be  a  high  landmark  for  the  whole 
day.* 

Our  course  now  became  about  N.  35°  E,  along  the  western 
Bide  of  the  prolongation  of  the  Mtikhna.  This  name  I  have 
used  for  the  whole  extent  of  the  large  plain  as  far  north  as  to 
the  foot  of  Mount  Ebal ;  although  strictly,  it  was  said,  the  name 
MQbhna4)eIongs  only  to  the  southern  part,  beyond  the  water- 
shed. North  of  that  point  the  plain  slopes  eastward ;  and  its 
water-course  lying  along  near  the  eastern  hills,  enters  the  Uttle 
plain  of  Saiim,  as  we  have  seen,  and  again  issues  from  it  at  the 
northwest  comer.  Thence  it  still  hugs  the  eastern  hills  in  a 
deep  channel ;  and  the  narrower  prolongation  of  the  MQkhna 
becomes  steeply  sloping  in  that  direction.  Upon  this  we  were 
now  entering. 

After  half  an  hour,  at  9.45,  the  three  villages,  'Azmftt,  Deir 
el-Hatab,  and  Saiim,  were  all  seen  in  one  hne,  bearing  S.  40°  E. 
At  9.50  we  came  to  the  spot,  where  the  narrow  eloping  plain  or 
valley  breaks  down  at  once  by  an  abrupt  descent  towards  the 
r^ri'a ;  forming  a  deep  and  steep  valley,  called  Wady  Bidan, 
with  a  still  deeper  chasm  as  the  water-bed  skirted  by  rugged 
jagged  rocks,  the  strata  of  which  were  very  greatly  dislocated. 
Near  the  same  point  the  road  forks  ;  one  branch,  going  to  Tubas, 
descends  along  the  valley  ;  the  other,  which  we  took,  continues 
high  along  the  steep  side  of  the  western  hill ;  which  here,  in 
fact,  is  the  northeastern  flank  of  Ebal.  At  9.55  there  was  a 
small  fountain  above  us,  sending  its  gushing  little  stream  down 
the  declivity.  At  10.15  we  were  opposite  the  angle  of  the  valley 
below,  where  it  opens  out  into  the  wide  plain  of  the  FSri'a  ;  and 
where  its  deep  bed  suddenly  takes  a  course  N.  80°  E.  still  close 
under  the  southern  mountain,  and  goes  to  join  the  main  channel 
of  the  Parl'a  a  long  distance  below.  We  could  see  in  it  further 
down  a  stream  of  wat«r  and  several  mills.'  The  mountain  buttresa 
in  the  angle  is  crowned  by  the  Wely  Neby  BelSn.  The  region  of 
the  Fari'a  was  now  before  us  ;  an  open  tract  or  basin  of  rolling 
plain,  intersected  by  deep  water-courses,  which  ultimately  unite 
and  flow  to  the  G-h6r  by  a  very  gentle  descent.  Tho  western 
wall  of  the  Jordan  valley  h^  here  lost  its  precipices  ;  and  its 
"rough  places"  have  become  comparatively  "plain."' 

'  Not  SjwAor;  see  above,  pp.  132,  133.         '  Benrings  at  lO.lB  :  Bni]el-Fftri'a48°. 

'  Bearings  at 'Askar :  Raojib  179°.  84-     Neby  Belan  114°. 
lim  108°.   Deir  el-Hatsb  96°.  'Aimfit  75°.         '  la.  40,  i. 
Neby  BeUn  57°. 
Vol.  II1.-26 
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The  road  we  had  thus  far  followed,  continues  on  apparently 
across  the  upper  part  of  the  tract  of  the  Fari'a,  perhaps  to  the 
plain  of  Saniir  beyond.  We  turned  off  at  this  point  to  the 
left ;  and  taking  a  nearly  northwest  course  proceeded  towards 
Tfilliizah,  Ten  minutes  brought  us  to  the  bottom  of  a  deep 
side  valley,  going  down  towards  the  right  to  the  one  we  had  just 
left.  We  now  climbed  with  difficutty,  and  almost  without  a 
path,  a  very  steep  and  long  ascent ;  and  reached  TOUilzah  on 
the  top  at  11  o'clock.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  immense 
groves  of  olive  trees,  planted  on  all  the  hills  around  ;  mostly 
young  and  thrifty  trees.  It  lies  high,  as  approacbeii'  from  the 
east ;  though  it  was  very  obvious  that  the  way  by  which  we  had 
reached  it  was  not  the  usual  one.  Towards  the  west  one  looks 
out  over  the  high  table  land  eprea^Ung  out  north  from  Mount 
Ebal ;  and  on  that  side  apparently  is  the  ordinary  road  from 
H"abnlus. 

Towards  the  east  TaUfizah  overlooks  the  whole  district 
drained  by  the  Ffiri'a  and  its  branches,  an  extensive  tract  of 
arable  and  fertile  land,  but  destitute  of  viDages.  The  region 
called  el-KOrawa  at  its  mouth  is  cultivated  by  the  Arabs 
Mas'ady,  a  nomadic  tribe  ;  who  sometimes  also  visit  the  higher 
parts  of  the  valley  for  pasture,'  The  main  branch  of  the  Fari'a 
was  seen  coming  down  from  the  direction  of  Neby  Bfiyazid  in 
the  northwest ;  it  passes  at  some  distance  north  of  Tulluzah. 
The  highest  point  of  Mount  Ebal  bore  S.  31°  W.  Jebel  esh- 
Sheikh  was  also  visible,  like  a  white  fleecy  cloud,  in  the  N.  N.  E.' 

Here  at  TQllftzah,  if  any  where,  is  the  "  break  down"  between 
the  upper  table  land  and  the  Gbor.  But  here  it  is  the  descent 
from  the  table  lands  of  Ebal  and  Gerizim  to  the  adjacent  plains ; 
and  manifestly  has  no  connection  whatever  witb  the  precipitous 
regions  south  of  KOrn  Sflrtabeb, 

The  town  is  of  some  size,  and  tolerably  well  built.  We  saw 
no  remains  of  antiquity,  except  a  few  sepiilchral  excavations 
and  some  cisterns.  We  were  admitted  to  the  top  of  a  Sheikh's 
house,  in  order  to  take  bearings.  The  house  was  built  around  a 
small  court,  in  which  cattle  and  horses  were  stabled.  Thence  a 
stone  staircase  led  up  to  the  roof  of  the  house  proper ;  on  which, 
at  the  northwest  and  southeast  corners,  wero  high  single  rooms 
like  towers,  with  a  staircase  inside  leading  to  the  top. 

In  my  former  work  the  question  was  suggested,'  whether 
i  this  TCilluzah  may  not  be  the  representative  of  the 


'  In  April  18«,  my  companion  found    28°.     Tummon  80°.    Neby  BeUin  139". 
them  encamped  on  the  ridge  between  tbe     Beit  Funk   164°,      'Aaireh  235°.     Nsby 
upper  Fari'a  iind  ihe  plain  of  SiinlSr.    Ma     Bayazfd   303°.      Yaaid   338°.      Hlgbest 
point  of  Ebsl  2ir.     Biirj  el-FSrTa  74°. 
nt  Herraou        "  BibL  Res.  first  edition,  IIL  p-  158,  n. 
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ancient  Tirzah,  the  seat  of  a  Canaanitish  king ; '  and  afterwards 
the  residence  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  from  Jeroboam  to  Omri, 
who  transferred  the  seat  of  the  kingdom  to  Samaria.'  The 
change  of  r  into  I  is  very  common,  the  harder  letter  being 
softened,  especially  in  the  later  Hebrew  books  and  the  kindred 
dialects.'  The  place  lies  in  a  sightly  and  commanding  position  ; 
though  the  change  of  royal  residence  to  the  still  more  heautifiil 
and  not  distant  Samaria  would  be  very  natural.  On  the  whole, 
I  am  disposed  to  regard  TQllflzah  as  the  ancient  Tirzah  ;  espe- 
cially as  there  is  no  other  name  in  all  the  region  which  bears 
the  slightest  resemblance  to  the  latter.  This  also  is  doubtless 
the  place  which  Brocardus  speaks  of  as  Thersa,  situated  three 
leagues  or  hours  east  of  Samaria.*  He  probably  recognised  the 
change  from  rial;  if  indeed  it  had  then  taken  place.  TQlllizah 
had  since  been  visited  by  no  traveller. 

We  left  TQllftzah  at  11.50,  by  way  of  Butj  el-Ffiri'a  (N.  74" 
E.)  for  Tiihas.  We  immediately  began  to  descend  the  slope  in 
a  northeast  direction,  and  then  struck  and  followed  a  steep  side 
Wady,  which  brought  us  at  12.15  to  the  main  channel  of  the 
Fari'a.  This  was  here  a  narrow  gorge  between  precipitous  rocky 
sides,  with  an  immense  water-bed  ;  showing  that  a  great  volume 
of  water  passes  down  at  some  seasons.  Its  general  course  was 
here  northeasterly.  At  12.35,  there  wasa  large  fountain  bursting 
forth  in  it,  called  Ras  el-Ftri'a.  It  sent  a  fine  stream  down  the 
valley ;  and  the  channel  was  now  skirted  with  oleanders  in 
blossom.  These  were  said  to  be  still  larger  and  more  frequent 
further  down  towards  the  GhSr.  In  one  place  the  stream  sud- 
denly disappeared,  and  then  after  some  fifteen  minutes  broke 
out  again  larger  than  before.  The  rocky  sides  of  the  valley 
gradually  became  lower  and  gr^sy ;  and  the  Wady  becomes  in 
this  part  a  deep  channel  running  through  the  rich,  elevated,  and 
cultivated  plain  above. 

Our  path  now  left  the  main  channel,  and  led  across  the  plain 
to  a  side  Wady  coming  down  fix)m  the  northwest  under  Burj  el- 
Fari'a,  and  soon  joining  the  main  branch.  This  vaUey  had  also  a 
fine  stream,  and  a  mill  just  below  the  Buij.  This  we  reached  at 
10  o'clock,  and  stopped  for  lunch  under  the  shade  of  the  miU. 
Here  were  immense  deposits  from  the  water  on  the  rocks,  show- 
ing that  a  mill  had  probably  stood  here  for  ages.  Nowhere  in 
Palestine,  not  even  at  Nabulus,  had  I  seen  such  noble  brooks  of 
water.  The  Bur}  itself  is  an  insignificant  square  tower,  on  a 
small  Tell  a  few  rods  north,  where  a  dry  side  Wady  comes  in 

'  Heb.  ns-ip ,  Jcah,  12,  Si.  Chald.  letL  V  ,  p.  727.    Heb.  aud  English 

'  1  K.   14,    17.    15,  21.  33.    16,  8-2*.  Lexicon,  p.  499, 

See  dao  Cunt  e,  4.  '  Brocardua  c.  7.     Breydenbaoh  merelj 

•  See  Gesen.  Theaaar.  Liiignia  Heb.  et  copies  from  Brooardusj  Keissb.  p.  127. 
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from  the  nortlieast.  It  has  no  importance  except  as  a  land- 
mark. ' 

The  day  was  -warm ;  the  sun  poured  his  beams  fiercely  upon 
the  broad  basin  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  presence  of  water,  we 
found  our  resting  place  sufficiently  uncomfortable. 

This  tract  of  the  FS,ri'a,  from  el-KflrSwa  in  the  GhSr  to  the 
rounded  hills  which  separate  it  from  the  plain  of  S§.nilr,  is  justly 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  valuable  regions  of 
Palestine.  In  1844,  my  companion  had  passed  up  through  it 
from  the  GhSr  to  SSnUr  ;  and  found  it  in  April  every  where  full 
of  the  most  luxuriant  pasturage,  where  not  covered  with  fields  of 
grain.  Yet,  like  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon,  it  is  without  vil- 
lages ;  and  is  mostly  given  up  to  the  nomadic  Arabs  of  the 
Maa'tidy.  Further  down  the  valley  is  a  beautiful  basin  of  mea- 
dow land,  two  or  three  miles  in  diameter  ;  through  which  the  fine 
stream  meandera  between  banks  covered  with  a  thick  growth  of 
oleanders.  This  spot  is  called  Fersh  cl-Mftsa.  Not  far  above  it 
the  stream  again  disappears  for  a  time  ;  and  below  the  Fersh 
the  vaUey  is  shut  in  by  a  spur  of  the  hills  on  the  north,  and  a 
projecting  rock  on  the  south,  forming  a  narrow  gorge  or  door. 
Thk  point  is  more  than  an  hour  from  the  line  of  the  Ghor  ;  and 
the  general  direction  of  the  valley  is  8.  55°  E.  The  extreme 
eastern  point  of  the  northern  hills,  forming  the  bluff  in  the 
angle  between  the  FSri'a  and  the  GhOr,  is  called  Makhrfid ;  and 
appeared  to  have  caves  in  it.  This  we  afterwards  saw  from  the 
northeast  beyond  the  Jordan.  In  the  broad  plain  between  this 
and  the  ridge  of  SOrtabeh,  on  the  south  of  the  stream  and  not 
far  from  it,  is  a  TeU,  with  foundations  around  it,  evidently  the 
former  site  of  a  town.  On  the  north  side  of  the  Tell  is  the 
white  dome  of  a  saint's  tomb,  called  'Abd  el-Kadir,  which  now 
gives  name  to  the  place.'  This  is  not  improbably  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Archelais,  built  by  Archelaus  the  son  of  Herod ; 
which  the  Peutinger  Tables  place  at  twenty-four  Koman  miles 
north  of  Jericho,  and  therefore  north  of  Phasaelis  ;  the  two  being 
several  times  mentioned  together.  Josephus  speaks  of  it  as  a 
village  in  the  plain,  like  Phasaelis,  and  surrounded  by  palm 
trees.'     It  is  also  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  and  Pliny.* 

'  Mr  Wolcott  reports  liaTing  taken  on  of  1847,  heard  from  Borne  western  Arabs 

Mcnmt  Gerizim  the  bearing  of    Buij  si-  the  name  Basaalijeh  applied  epparentlyto 

Flri'a  N.  42°  E.,  and  that  of  TfibaB  N.  41°  this  TelL     Bnt  he  did  not  visit  the  (pot ; 

E.     But  neither  of  these  places  can  possi-  and  that  name  wonld  seem  to  be  unknown 

bly  be  visible  fram  Gerizim,  on  acconut  of  to  the  Arabs  of  the  GMt.    ZeiUchr.  d. 

intervening  mountains.     And  further,  ha  morgenl.  Gee,  UL  p.  47.     Bitter  XV.  i.  p. 

gives  the  bearing  of  Nehy  Belin  (on  Jebel  457. 

Bidin)  at  N.  53J°  E.  showing  that  the  ■  Jos.  Antt.  17.  13.  1.   ib.  18.  2.  2.  Sea 

other  two  points  marked  by  him  lay  much  Eeland  Palieat.  p.  576.    The  identify  with 

farther  west  than  the  true  position.  Arehelais   is  suggested  by  SchultJ,   1.  C 

'  The  above  description  is  taken  from  Rittor  ].  e.  p.  457. 

the  Ms.  Jonmal  of  the  I{ev,  Dr  Smith,  '  Roiand  PalKst  p.  463.    Plin-  H.  H, 

AprU  1844.— E.  G.  Schultz,  in  the  autmnu  13.  9. 
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The  -whole  of  the  Fdri'a  is  occupied  by  the  Arahs  Mas'fidy, 
numbering  in  1844  a  hundred  horsemen  and  a  hundred  foot. 
North  of  them,  in  the  Ghor,  are  the  Ghflzany,  mustering  three 
hundred  horaemen  and  as  many  foot. 

Setting  off  from  the  mill  at  1.45,  and  passing  up  on  the 
right  of  Burj  el-Fari'a,  we  followed  up  the  dry  and  chalky 
side  Wady  about  N,  70°  E.  with  no  very  steep  ascent,  until 
2.35  ;  when  we  came  out  upon  the  top  of  the  swelling  ridge, 
and  to  cooler  breezes.  Here  we  looted  down  into  the  finu  baeia 
of  TfibSs.  Turning  now  N.  20°  E.  we  came  at  2.50  to  the 
large  village  of  Tllbds,  on  the  western  elope  of  the  basin,  with 
a  beautiful  plain  in  front,  and  large  groves  of  olive  trees  ;  forming 
one  of  the  prettiest  tracts  we  had  seen.  It  lies  of  course  higher 
than  the  plain  of  the  FSri'a  ;  and  is  drained  (I  believe)  to  the 
latter  ;  though  of  this  I  am  not  certain.  There  are  here  only 
a  few  families  of  Christians  ;  the  rest  being  Muslims  ;  and  the 
whole  population  was  said  to  be  divided  into  three  hostile 
parties.  The  village  has  only  rain  water  in  cisterns  ;  and  when 
this  fails,  they  bring  water  from  the  stream  of  the  F  ari'a  an  hour 
distant.  In  the  southeastern  part  of  the  basin,  S.  43°  E.  and 
less  than  a  mile  distant  towards  T5mm6n,  is  a  small  Tell  with  a 
ruin  upon  it,  called  'Ainftn.'  Here  is  precisely  the  name  .^non  ; 
but  unfortunately  there  is  no  Salim  near,  nor  a  drop  of  water. 

There  is  little  room  for  question,  but  that  TflhSs  is  the 
modern  representative  of  the  Thebez  of  Scripture ;  where  Abi- 
melech  of  Shechem,  during  a  siege,  was  killed  by  a  stone 
thrown  down  upon  him  hy  a  woman.^  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
place  Thebez  at  thirteen  Roman  miles  from  Neapolis  on  the 
way  to  Seythopolis,  now  Beisan.  Allowing  for  our  circuit  to 
Talliizah,  it  took  us  four  hours  to  pass  over  the  intervening  dis- 
tance ;  and  this  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  usual,  having  sent 
our  luggi^e  ahead.  This  gives  a  very  exact  coincidence  as  to 
the  distance  ;  and  we  shall  see  evidence  lurther  on,  going  to 
show  that  a  Roman  road  between  Nflbulue  and  BeisSn  passed 
this  way. — Bergen,  in  1821,  travelling  by  an  unusual  route  from 
Nazareth  to  Nfi,bulus,  spent  the  night  at  Tfibas  ;  but  its 
relation  to  Thebez  does  not  appear  to  have  occurred  to  him.' 
The  first  su^estion  of  the  identity  of  the  two,  was  made  (I 
believe)  in  the  Biblical  Researches.*  Since  then  the  place  had 
apparently  been  visited  by  no  traveller. 

The  Sheikh  who  met  us  and  did  the  honours,  was  at  once 

'  Gr,  Pi.Mv  for  the  Aram.  plur.  ■jlJ-'S ,  This  appendix  of  routes  ia  not  gisen  in  the 

/oim(aen»,  John  3,  S3.                      "   "  German  transUtioQ — Tbe  wri lei's  epeciii- 

t  II  T.   .—u     T3     n>^™.-        ..  catioa  of  valleys  on  this  route,  I-  am  not 

HeU.  7=",  J-^-a.SO.  2Sam.n,21.  ^1,1,  j„  fouoV;  it  reems  to  io  ooiJWd 

■  *  Berggren   Reaor  etc.    Del.   in.   Bi-  and  incorrect, 

hang  p.  18.    Reisen  (Genn.J  U.  p.  26&  •  Vol.  U.  p.  317.  [iii.  158.] 
Vol-  III.— 26* 
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ready  to  furnish  us  with  a  guide  to  TeySsIr,  the  nest  village. 
The  road  led  across  the  basin,  and  over  the  low  ridge  beyond,  at 
a  depressed  point.  Leaving  Tflbas  at  3.10,  we  reached  thia 
point  in  twenty  minutes ;  from  which  TUbfis  bore  S.  75°  W. 
and  'AinUn  8.  15°  E,  We  iuimediately  began  to  descend  along 
a  shallow  open  Wady  about  N.  5°  E,  At  3.50  there  was  close 
upon  our  right  a  sarcophagus  hewn  in  a  large  rock,  with  a 
sculptured  lid ;  and  just  by  it  a  small  edifice,  apparently  of 
quite  ancient  construction.  It  was  a  square  building  of  hewn 
stones,  each  side  measuring  about  twenty-two  feet ;  with  an 
ornamented  marble  portal  towards  the  north,  and  square  pro- 
jecting pilasters  at  the  corners  and  sides.  Around  the  base  also 
is  an  ornamental  projection.  The  stones  are  not  bevelled.  The 
style  of  architecture  and  ornament  reminded  us  of  the  Jewish 
works  at  Kefr  Bir'im  and  Meiron ;  and  1  have  since  been  struck 
with  its  general  resemblance  to  the  sepulchres  of  Jewish  saints, 
aa  rudely  depicted  in  some  of  the  Jewish  itineraries.'  The 
interior  seems  to  show,  that  it  was  erected  aa  a  sepulchral  vault, 
probably  in  memory  of  some  Jewish  saint,  whose  name  has 
perished,  and  whose  last  resting  place  is  now  in  ruins.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  identify  the  spot  with  any  historical  notice. 

In  Jive  minutes  more,  at  3.55,  we  reached  the  Httle  village 
of  Teyaair,  of  which  we  had  never  before  beard.  It  stands  close 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Wady,  which  here  sweeps  round  north- 
east and  then  southeast  towards  the  Ghor.  This  was  said  to  be 
the  head  and  longest  branch  of  Wady  Malih  (Salt),  so  called 
from  the  warm  salt  springs  found  in  it  below  ;  and  having  near 
it  a  castle  called  Kiisr  el-MaHh.  As  the  Wady  sweeps  around 
the  village,  it  leaves  on  the  east  of  the  latter  a  fine  and  fertile 
plain  of  some  extent.  The  hille  around  are  rocky,  but  not 
high.  The  village  is  wholly  dependent  on  rain  water,  and  has 
no  other  resource  nearer  than  Wady  Fari'a. 

Here  the  Kul'at  er-Kiibud,  beyond  the  Jordan,  which  we 
had  before  seen  so  often,  came  again  into  view,  nearly  east.  It 
is  also  called  Kfd'at  Ibn  Fureih,  Northwesterly  &om  the  vil- 
lage is  a  naked  hill,  with  a  ruin,  called  Selhab.' 

Before  reaching  Tdbas  we  had  fallen  in  with  a  trace  of  an 
ancient  Koman  paved  road  ;  and  likemse  met  with  another  on 
our  way  to  Teyadr.  Just  east  of  the  latter  village  there  lies 
also  an  ancient  milestone.  All  this  shows,  that  a  Roman  road 
passed  this  way  from  Neapolis  to  Scythopohs,  The  present 
road  from  TeySsir  descends  northeast  gradually  through  Wady 
Khushneh  to  the  Ghor,  and  then  lies  along  the  rich  plain  to 

'  So  in  the  tract  "  JioliuB  ta-Abot," 
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BeisSn.     This  course  is  perhaps  as  short  as  aliy  between  Nabuloa 
and  BeiBan  ;  and  has  no  steep  ascents  nor  difficult  places. 

As  TeyAsir  was  the  last  Tillage  on  our  route  towards  the 
Gh6r,  and  there  was  no  good  camping  place  beyond,  we  pitched 
our  tent  here,  thus  early,  for  the  night. 

Friday,  May  XAth. — We  fouud  ourselves  in  trouble  this 
mommg  in  respect  to  a  guide.  We  had  learned,  that  there  were 
two  roads  by  which  we  could  reach  the  Gh6r ;  one  direct  through 
Wady  Khushneh,  and  so  to  Beis^n  ;  the  other,  following  down 
Wady  Maiih  by  the  castle  and  salt  springs,  led  also  to  Sfikflt 
(Succoth),  but  was  circuitous.  We  chose  the  latter  ;  but  the 
Sheikh  of  the  village  succeeded  in  persuading  us,  that  it  was  - 
very  long  and  very  bad  ;  and  then  extorted  from  us  a  high  sum 
for  a  guide  by  the  direct  way,  and  to  the  Ghdr  oidy.  The  guide 
came,  and  proved  to  be  a  mere  boy,  the  Sheikh's  own  son.  Just 
at  the  last  moment  a  Sheikh  from  TflbSs  came  along,  named 
Ibrahim  'Amad,  well  mounted,  and  on  his  way  to  the  Gh&r, 
where  the  people  of  his  village  were  now  harvestir^.  He  was 
ready  at  once  to  take  us  down  through  Wady  Mabh  to  Sfikftt, 
and  thence  to  the  harvest  encampment  of  his  people.  We 
therefore  sent  off  our  muleteers  with  the  boy  guide  through 
Wady  Khushneh,  to  await  us  at  the  fountain  where  the  people 
of  TubSs  had  their  head-quarters. 

Starting  at  6.20  we  passed  through  the  plain  on  the  east  of 
the  viUage,  covered  with  wheat,  and  having  many  olive  trees,  on 
a  course  S.  50°  E.  The  wheat  here  was  yet  green,  and  not  ready 
for  the  harvest.  On  the  north  and  south  were  low  mountains  not 
far  distant.  The  bed  of  Wady  Mahh  was  at  some  distance  on 
our  left.  At  7.05  we  were  among  low  rolling  hiUs  beyond  the 
plain  ;  here  the  KOsr  came  in  view. '  At  7.15  wo  came  down  to 
the  large  channel  of  Wady  Malih,  which  we  crossed  obliquely ; 
and  at  7.25  were  under  the  western  side  of  KOer  el-MSlib. 
Turning  short  to  the  left  we  rode  with  difficulty  up  the  steep 
acclivity,  and  reached  the  ruins  at  7.35. 

The  castle  ia  situated  on  the  sharp  point  of  a  thin  ric^ 
ranning  from  northwest  to  southeast,  just  where  it  breaks  down 
suddenly  to  a  deep  notch  or  saddle,  from  which  then  a  lower 
ridge  runs  on  southeast  for  two  or  three  miles.  The  channel  of 
Wady  Malih  lies  along  under  its  western  side  for  perhaps  a  mile 
or  more,  and  then  breaks  through  the  ridge  at  a  right  angle. 
Beyond,  in  the  south,  a  Wady  is  seen  coming  down  as  if  to  meet 
Wady  Malih ;  but  it  turns  east  and  probably  joins  the  latter 
lower  down.  The  fortress  was  only  of  moderate  size ;  and  ia 
now  wholly  in  ruins.     It  was  built  of  stones  imperfectly  squared 

*  Bearioga  at  7JS ;  KiJor  el-MUih  31'.  Kiil'at  er-Eubud  95°.   Yenah,  a  ruin  maikod 
by  a  Bee,  170°,  li  m. 
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and  not  large.  A  ftw  bevelled  stones  testiiy  to  the  antiq^uity  of 
its  subatructioDB,  There  are  also  a  few  round  arches  ;  hut  these 
seem  to  belong  rather  to  the  later  dwellings,  which  had  been 
erected  within  the  walls.  No  cisterns  were  anywhere  visible. 
The  southern  wall  of  the  fortress  (a  later  one)  is  built  along  the 
hrow  of  the  perpendicular  rock.  The  spot  affords  a  wide  and 
tine  view  of  the  Ghor  and  the  adjacent  region,  including  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias  ;  but  not  many  definite 
places  were  to  be  seen,* 

The  position  of  the  castle  is  directly  west  of  the  Kisrat  er- 
Eabad  ;  the  two  being  in  full  view  of  each  other  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  Jordan.  There  is  a  ford  of  the  Jordan  directly 
between  them,  near  Sfiktlt,  Had  they  ever,  perhaps,  a  connec- 
tion or  relation  with  each  other  ?  I  have  not  been  able  to  find 
any  historical  notice  of  either ;  except  that  Abulfeda  merely 
mentions  the  latter  as  the  castle  of  'Ajliln,  then  recently  built,* 

We  led  our  horses  down  the  steep  descent  to  the  same  point 
in  the  road,  where  we  had  turned  off;  and  set  off  again  at  8.15. 
The  road,  instead  of  following  the  channel  of  the  Wady,  crosses 
over  through  the  notch  ;  and  strikes  the  channel  again  further 
down.  Five  minutes  brought  us  to  the  notch,  and  in  ten  mote, 
we  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  descent ;  our  course  being  about 
E,  S,  E.  Here  was  an  open  tract,  with  a  small  brackish  foun- 
tain ;  near  which  were  a  few  booths  of  the  people  of  Teyftsir, 
who  were  now  here  harvesting.  At  8.35  the  chasm  by  which 
Wady  Malih  breaks  through  the  ridge  was  on  our  right,  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  distant.  We  soon  struck  the  channel,  and  came  at 
8.45  to  the  rather  copious  salt  springs  which  give  name  to  the 
valley.  The  water  is  warm,  about  blood-heat  (98°)  ;  and  so 
salt,  that  our  horses,  though  thirsty,  would  not  drink  it.  The 
Arabs  told  us,  that  animals  do  sometimes  drink  of  it,  and  that 
the  water  is  used  for  irrigation  ;  which,  however,  we  did  not  see, 
A  fetid  odour  is  perceptible  around  the  springs.  Just  by  the 
springs,  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  valley,  are  the  ruins  of  a 
former  town  of  considerable  extent.  They  seem  to  be  the 
remains  of  ordinary  dwellings,  except  some  large  hewn  stones 
in  the  eastern  part.  The  site  is  called  Khirbet  Malih,  hut  I 
have  met  with  no  historical  notice  connected  with  it.^ 

'  Bearings   from    KQsr    el-M6lih :    el-  architeoture,  with  an  Arabic  inaoriplaoii ; 

HendekOk  lOSJ".    Kfil'at  er-Rabud  BOJ".  which  according  to  Burckhardt  reords 

Kefr  Ahil  ?  66°.     Yenali  226°.     Selhab  Saladin  aa  the  builder  of  the  castle.     It. 

294°,    Jebel  esh-Sbeikh  21'.  commands  a  most  BstenMve  view  of  the 

•  Comp.  Vol.   r.  p.  446.  fil  121.]— Sea  plain  of  the  Jordan,  the  Dead  .'•ea,  and 

Tab.   Syr.  ed.  Kehler,  p.  93.      Sohultens  lake  of  Tiherias  and  a  Tast  tract  of  ooan- 

Eioerpt  p.  63;  et  Ind.  gaogr.  art  M^lau-  try  in  erery   direction.     Travols  p.  306. 

Bwn.— Irbjand  Mangles  viMted  the  K&l'at  [93.]    See  also  Burckhardt  p.  267. 
ar-Rflbad,  and  examined  itfuUy.  Theyde-        '  Had  this  site  and  the  iu^aoent  KOsr 

scribe  it  as  entirely  cf  Turkish  [Saracenic]  el-Malili  any  conuectiaD  perhaps  with  the 
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Setting  off  again  after  five  mjnutea,  we  left  Wady  MSlih, 
and  struck  upon  a  course  about  N.  E.  over  the  low  ridge. 
Entering  immediately  tlie  head  of  a  shallow  Wady,  called  esh- 
Shakk,  we  followed  it  down  on  the  same  course,  till  we  came  at 
9.15  to  a  spring  of  pure  though  warm  water ;  with  the  ruin  of 
a  village  on  the  left  bank,  also  called  esh-ShOkk.  Here  we 
stopped  for  ten  minutes.  Proceeding  down  the  vaUey,  our  course 
soon  became  E.  \>y  N.  and  the  Gh6r  began  gradually  to  open  before 
us  ;  80  that  at  9.40  we  stopped  for  five  minutes  for  observation 
and  bearings.'  About  9.55  Wady  MSlih  again  came  in  from 
the  southwest  under  a  low  ridge  like  a  windrow,  after  a  long 
circuit  among  the  hills.  It  here  had  a  small  stream  of  water, 
which  seemed  to  flow  on  quite  to  the  Jordan.  The  Wady  esh- 
Shfikk  is  of  course  one  of  its  tributaries. 

The  hUla  and  ridges  along  the  valleys  had  gradually,  as  we 
advanced,  become  lower  and  lo^cr,  and  also  grassy.  There  was 
nothing  to  be  called  a  mountain  ;  except  perhaps  the  ridge  at 
KOer  el-Malih.  At  about  9.50  the  hiUs  on  our  left  (towards  the 
north)  terminated  ;  but  a  broad  swell  runs  down  from  them 
across  the  Gh6r  almost  to  the  Jordan.  The  hills  on  the  right 
(on  the  south  of  Wady  Mahh)  keep  on,  at  a  greater  elevation,  and 
also  run  down  to  the  Jordan,  where  ihej  terminate  in  a  bluff ; 
the  river  in  this  part  being  driven  quite  to  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Gh6r,  Between  this  line  of  IuIIb  and  the  broad  swell  above 
mentioned,  the  deep  channel  of  Wady  Mfilih  runs  to  the 
Jordan.  The  eastern  decHvities  of  the  mountains  of  GOboa,  as 
we  afterwards  saw,  lie  much  further  back  ;  and  these  hills  and 
this  swell  jut  down  beyond  them  into  the  Ghor,  rendering  it 
here  quite  narrow. 

We  passed  down  along  the  southern  slope  of  the  swell, 
having  the  channel  of  Wady  Malih  about  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  distant  on  our  right.  On  the  very  eastern  point  of  the 
swell,  which  here  forms  a  low  bluff  not  far  from  the  lower  valley 
of  the  river,  we  came  at  10.20  to  Sikflt.  Here  is  seen  merely 
the  ruin  of  a  common  Tillage,  a  few  foundations  of  unhewn 
stones.  The  eastern  bank  of  the  lower  Jordan  valley  opposite 
to  us  was  precipitous,  apparently  nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  or 
two  hundred  feet  high  ;  and  the  river  was  running  close  under  it 
about  half  a  mile  distant  from  us.  The  water  of  the  river  was 
not  in  sight,  because  of  the  bushes  and  trees  ;  but  we  afterwards 
saw  it  from  a  point  a  little  further  north. 

CoaMt  of  the  Penlinger  Tobies,  sitnated        '  EearingB  at  9.iO:  Kefr  Abtl  ?  66°. 

on  the  miUtarf  road  between  Jericho  and  Delr  Abn  Humeid  981°.     This  ia  a  ram- 

Scythopolis,  twelve  Roman  miles  distsat  mit   of    the    eastern    mouotums,    withont 

from  the  latter  ?     The  dirtaaoe   at  least  buildiogs,  and  perhaps  miscamed. 
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Quite  a  number  of  places  and  objects  were  visible  from 
SfikOt ;  some  of  which  were  already  known  to  ua.  Tabor  and 
DQhy  we  could  see,  as  we  looked  up  through  the  great  valley  of 
Zer'in ;  while  in  the  north  Kaubah  was  visible  on  its  bluflf,  and 
far  beyond,  the  snowa  of  Hermon.  In  the  eastern  mountains, 
Wady  Yabis  was  overagainst  us  ;  and  the  great  brealc  of  Wady 
Zerka  or  the  Jabbok  was  also  in  view.  Many  Tells  were 
scattered  in  the  Ghor.  Thus,  Tell  es-Sa'idlyeh  is  near  the  Jordan, 
at  a  ford  crossing  over  to  'Abu  'Obeida.  Hendekfik  is  a  hill 
near  the  east  side  of  the  GfhSr.  TeU  el-Mu'ajjijeh  is  in  the  lower 
vaDey  of  the  Jordan,  which  is  there  wide.  In  the  plain,  in  the 
direction  of  Wady  Zer'in,  were  Tell  Um  el-'Ajra  and  Tell 
Eidghah.' 

Near  the  foot  of  the  low  bluff  of  SSkilt,  towards  the  east, 
there  breaks  out  a  beautiful  fountain  of  pure  and  sparkling 
water,  under  the  shade  of  a  thicket  of  fig  trees.  Here  we  took 
our  lunch,  and  enjoyed  both  the  water  and  the  shade.  In  this 
deep  shade  and  by  this  bubbling  fountain,  the  thermometer  at 
11^  o'clock  stood  at  92°. 

Burekhardt  was  the  first  to  hear  of  the  name  Sakfit  in  thia 
region  ;  but  he  did  not  himself  see  the  spot,*  So  far  as  the 
name  is  concerned,  it  seems  obviously  to  be  the  representative 
of  the  ancient  Succotk,  where  Jacob  "built  him  a  house,  and 
made  booths  for  his  cattle,"  on  his  way  returning  from  Mesopo- 
tamia,' But  the  ancient  specifications  as  to  the  position  of 
Succoth  have  in  them  so  little  that  is  definite,  tliat  interpreters 
are  not  yet  agreed  as  to  its  true  site. 

Jaoob  with  his  family  and  flock,  moving  southwards,  crossed 
the  Jabbok,  now  Wady  Zerka ;  and,  having  met  his  brother 
Esaii,  he  "journeyed  to  Succoth."*  This  seems  at  first  sight  to 
imply,  that  Succoth  was  on  the  south  of  the  Jabbok  ;  but  does 
not  determine  on  which  side  of  the  Jordan  it  lay,  whether 
perhaps  in  or  overagainst  the  Kurawa,  It  belonged  to  the  tribe 
of  Gaid  ;  hut  this  again  does  not  settle  its  position  as  to  the 
river,  for  the  territory  of  Gad  included  the  Jordan  quite  up  to 
the  lake  of  Tiberias.'     The  same  indefiniteness  exists  in  respect 

'  BearingB  from    Sikflt:    Tabor   843°.  Lynch,  and  his  party  enoarapBd  iuat  above 

DQhy  343°.  Kaukab  N.  Jebeleali-Slieikh  Sakflt,    opposite    to    Wady  YSbis;    and 

19°.     Tall  el-Mn'nJjuob  27°,      Ddr  Abu  heard  of   Succoth  as  "about  five   mileg 

Humeid  109°.     Hendekfifc  141°.     Mount  nearly  due  west  from  the  cunp;"   Offlc 

GUeod,   highest    point.    182°.       TeU    es.  Report,  1853,  p.  35. 

Sa'idiyeh   170°.      Tel!   el-Hiinirft   336°.  •  Heb.   H-iBD ,   Sept.    Sjuuwit,    lootht, 

Eahab889°.    TeU  BC-Ridghah  839°.   Tell  Gen.  33,  IT.    Josephna  aim  2«.i™f ,  Antt. 

Um  el-'Aj™  8*0°.  i.  a;.  1.    So  too  EuEehius  and  Jerome, 

'  Bnrokbardt  forded  the  river  opposite  who  merely  refer  to  Geaasie ;   Onomast 

Beisin;  and  merely  says;  "Near  where  art.  tfcenit. 

wa  crossed,  to  the  south,  are  the  ruins  of  '  Gen.  33,  17. 

Snktot;"  Travels  in  Kyr.  p.  845.  q.  Lieut.  '  Josh.  13,  27. 
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to  Gideon's  demand  upon  tlie  inhabitants  of  Succoth  ;  for 
although  it  is  flret  said  that  he  came  to  Jordan  and  passed  over, 
yet  his  demand  on  Succoth  is  narrated  in  the  very  same  connec- 
tion.' The  mention  by  the  Psalmist  of  the  valley  of  Succoth 
seems  merely  to  refer  to  the  adjacent  tract  of  the  Ghcir.*  Thus 
far,  then,  we  have  only  the  apparently  definite  fact,  that  Succoth 
was  somewhere  south  of  the  Jabbok  ;  but  on  which  side  of  the 
Jordan,  is  not  said. 

Other  passages  however  seem  to  give  it  a  more  northern 
position,  which  might  readily  be  identical  with  Saktit.  Thus, 
even  as  to  the  incidents  of  Gideon's  demand,  above  referred  to, 
his  great  battle  took  place  in  the  valley  of  Jezreel ; '  whither 
the  Midianitea  had  come  over  by  these  fords  from  beyond  Jor- 
dan ;  and  in  their  flight  they  would  naturally  seek  again  the 
nearest  fords,  as  also  Gideon  in  his  hot  pursuit.  One  or  more 
of  these  is  near  S^kflt.  Again,  when  Solomon  prepared  the 
vessels  and  utensils  for  the  temple,  he  is  said  to  have  cast  them 
"in  the  plain  of  the  Jordan,  in  the  clay  ground  between  Suc- 
coth and  Zarthan,"*  But  Zarthan,  as  we  learn  from  the  same 
writer,  was  near  by  Beth-shean  or  Scythopolis,  the  present 
Beisfin.=  From  this  pass^e,  then,  it  would  seem  to  follow,  that 
Succoth  was  probably  on  the  west  of  the  Jordan  ;  and  therefore 
might  well  he  at  Sakilt.  The  only  other  notice  is  by  Jerome, 
who  says  that  in  his  day  there  was  a  town  called  Sochoth  in  the 
district  of  Scythopolis.'  This  too  implies  a  northern  position ; 
since  the  territory  of  Scythopolis  cannot  well  have  extended 
much  further  south  than  Sakilt,  because  of  the  ridges  which  there 
protrude  into  the  Ghor.  On  the  other  hand  Jerome  says  ex- 
pressly, the  town  was  "beyond  Jordan  ;"  by  which  is-more  gen- 
erally understood  a  position  east  of  that  river.  This  is  the  only 
testimony,  which  at  all  goes  to  fix  Succoth  on  the  east  of 
Jordan. 

These  seeming  discrepancies  in  the  testimony  have  led 
Bitter  to  assume  fwo  Succoths  ;  one  south  of  the  jabbok,  and 
the  other  near  Scythopolis.'     But  is  this  necessary  ? 

When  it  is  said  in  Genesis,'  that  Jacob,  after  his  interview  with 
Esau,  "journeyed  to  Succoth,"  may  it  not  be  that  he  journeyed 
toward  the  north  ?  When  his  brother  left  him,  it  was  with  the 
distinct  promise  on  Jacob's  part  that  he  would  "  lead  on  softly"' 
until  he  came  unto  Seir,  the  abode  of  Esau.  He  thus  deceived 
Esau ;  and  what  more  natural  than  that  he  should  at  once 

>  Jndg.  S,  5.   6,  11-16.  Est  antcm  neqne  bodie  ciTitiu  trans  Joi- 

•  Ps.  60,  8  [6].  108,  8  [7].  danom  hoc  vocabnlo  in  parte  ScjtJiopoleos." 
'  Jndg,  6,  33.  7,  1.  0pp.  ed.  Mart.  Tom.  II.  co!.  637. 

*  1  K.  7,  46.  '  Erdfc  XV.  L  p.  447. 
-    '  IK.  4,  12.                                                   '  Gsn.  33,  17. 

'  Quffiat  in  Gen.  33,  17;     •'Sochoth.        •  Gen.  S3,  14. 
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retrace  his  steps,  and  cross  the  Jordan  by  the  ford  near  SSkftt  ? 
If  this  au^estion  he  admitted,  then  the  whole  question  ne  to  a 
Succoth  south  of  the  Jabbok  falls  away. 

In  respect  to  Jerome's  phrase  "  beyond  Jordan,"  we  may 
bear  in  mind,  that  it  is  a  Hebrew  idiom,  and  must  therefore  be 
interpreted  with  the  same  latitude  as  in  Hebrew.'  It  is  no 
doubt  true,  that  this  phrase  more  commonly  refers  to  the  coun- 
try east  of  the  Jordan ;  inasmuch  as  the  writers  or  speakers  mostly 
lived  in  Palestine  proper,  on  the  west  of  that  river.  Yet  in  some 
passages  it  is  also  used  to  denote  the  west  of  the  Jordan  ;  either 
where  the  speaker  was  actually  in  the  eastern  country,  or  trans- 
ports himself  and  readers  thither  in  thought,  or  sometimes  even 
without  any  such  assignable  reason.^  The  same  remark  holds 
true  likewise  in  regard  to  the  phrase  "  beyond  the  river,"  mean- 
ing the  Euphrates  ;  which  is  used  also  of  provinces  on  the  west 
of  the  Euphrates.' — In  the  present  instance,  Jerome  had  been 
commenting  quite  at  lei^th  upon  Jacob's  wrestling  with  the 
angel  and  his  interview  with  Esau,  both  of  which  took  place  on 
the  east  of  the  Jordan  ;  ho  then  turns  to  speak  of  the  house  and 
the  booths  which  Jacob  built ;  and  immediately  goes  on  to  say, 
that  in  his  day  there  was  a  town  called  Succoth  (booths)  on  the 
other  aide  of  Jordan  in  the  district  of  Scythopolis  ;  that  is,  on 
the  west  of  Jordan,  the  other  side  from  that  where  the  wrestling 
with  the  angel  and  the  meeting  with  Esau  had  taken  place,  of 
which  he  had  just  been  speaking.' 

It  may  also  be  said,  that  the  district  of  Scythopolis  probably 
lay  wholly  on  the  west  of  the  Jordan  ;  since  on  the  east  of  the 
river,  and  still  nearer  to  it,  was  the  city  of  Pella,  which  had  its 
own  district. 

If  the  preceding  views  are  correct,  we  may  rest  in  the  result, 
that  the  present  Sakvlt  represents  the  name  and  site  of  the  an- 
cient Succoth. 

We  left  Sakiit  at  11.45,  for  the  place  where  we  were  to  meet 
our  muleteers  and  baggage,  on  a  course  aboUt  N,  35°  W.  We 
now  passed  obliquely  along  the  northern  slope  of  the  same  broad 
swell ;  where  the  ground  was  covered  only  hy  a  thick  crop  of 

'  Heb.  111'ri  "115,   Sept.   Wpw   -mi  Gesen,  Thesatir.  p.  98G.     Heb.  Les.  art 

'lopWwu,  Ti^g-  trani  Jordanem,  Gen.  60,  1??  ■ 
10.    Deut  1,  1.  6,  al.  '  £■  g-  1  K.  5,  4  [1,  24],   where  the 

'  E.  g.  Dent.  3,  20.  2S,  where  Moaea  is  English  vBrsioa  does  not  hesitate  to  reaiet 

east  of  the  Jordan.   So  too  1  Sam.  31,  7  ;  "l^?']  ^??  ,  "»  this  tide  l/"  river ;  and 

where  no  reason  can  well  be  aaaigned.  bo  in  Eira  8,   36.  4,   10.    16.     Neh.  3, 

Sorae^mes,  in  order  to  make  the  phrase  7.     See  more  in  Geeen,  Thasanr.  p.  986. 

definite,  the  word  wxitaard  ia  added.  Josh.  Heb.  Lex.  art.  ^33 . 
5,1.   IS,  T.   22,   7;   also  «Mi™r<i  Nnm.        <  Hierrai.  Qnffirt"in  Gon.  S3,  24-33, 17. 

82,   19.     In  all  these  paaaagea  we  haye  Qpp    ^^_    jj^^    ji    ^gi_   gge^   637.     Sea 

Heb.  ^35 ,  Sept  ir/pov,  Vnlg,  Iram.   See  note  6,  on  the  preceding  page. 
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thistles.  Here  a  large  tract  had  been  burnt  over,  prooably 
during  Tfinter  or  early  in  the  spring.  On  our  right  was  a  region 
of  lower  ground,  to  which  we  gradually  descended  ;  full  of  grass, 
wild  oats,  and  thiBtles,  with  an  occasional  thombush.  The  soil 
was  like  that  of  an  Ohio  bottom.  The  grass  intermingled  with 
tall  daisies,  and  the  wild  oats,  reached  to  the  horses'  backs ; 
while  the  thistles  sometimes  overtopped  the  riders'  heads.  All 
was  now  dry  ;  and  in  some  places  it  was  difScnlt  to  make  our 
way  through  this  exuberant  growth.  At  last,  we  came  to  the 
cause  of  this  fertility,  ^  a  fine  brook  winding  along  the  bottom. 
We  crossed  it  at  12.20  ;  and  passed  up  again  obliquely  over 
another  like  swell,  covered  as  before  only  with  thistles.  Here 
was  an  ancient  oil  vat,  very  lai^  and  of  a  single  slcne  ;  it  was 
evidently  brought  hither,  and  indicates  the  former  growth  of 
the  olive  in  these  parts.  At  12.35  we  struck  the  same  stream 
again  at  its  source,  called  'Ain  el-Beida,  a  large  and  fine  foun- 
tain, surrounded  with  gardens  of  cucumbers,  and  watering  an 
extensive  tract.' 

"We  were  here  on  the  edge  of  the  higher  portion  of  the 
Ghflr  ;  where  low  ridges  and  swells  project  out  from  the  foot  of 
the  western  mountains,  and  form  a  rolling  plain  or  plateau ; 
which  is  well  watered,  arable,  and  very  extensively  cultivated 
for  wheat.  The  tract  further  east,  which  we  had  now  crossed, 
may  be  said  to  extend  to  the  high  bank  of  the  lower  Jordan 
valley.  It  is  less  elevated ;  is  more  generally  level,  though 
crossed  by  low  swells  between  the  water-courses  ;  and  has  little 
tillage. — The  inhabitants  of  TUbas,  as  we  have  seen,  are  divided 
into  three  hostile  parties  ;  and  they  carry  their  divisions  into 
their  agriculture  in  the  GhQr,  One  party  sows  at  'Ain  el-Beida, 
where  we  now  were  ;  another  around  'Ain  Mak-hftz,  more  in  the 
north ;  and  the  third  at  Bidgbah,  S^kOt,  and  further  south. 
The  people  of  Teyastr  also  sow  on  the  south  of  the  Malih  ;  the 
water  of  which  is  used  for  irrigation.  The  whole  tract  north  of 
Wady  Malih  was  said  to  be  farmed  from  the  government  by 
one  of  the  Sheikhs  of  the  Jendr  family,  who  live  at  Jeba'  and 
in  its  neighbourhood.  By  bim  it  is  again  let  to  the  different 
villages. 

Our  guide,  the  Sheikh  from  Ttlb^s,  belonged  to  the  party  ftt 
'Ain  el-Beida  ;  and  supposed  that,  m  our  muleteers  were  sent 
down  Wady  Khushneh,  they  would  follow  its  stream  down  into 
the  plain.  We  therefore  went  on  about  northeast,  and  came  at 
1.10  to  the  water  of  the  Khushneh,  about  a  mile  from  where  it 
issues  from  the  mountains.  Here,  on  both  sides  of  the  stream, 
are  the  remains  of  a  considerable  town,  consisting  of  little  more 

'  From  'Ain  el-Beiaa  its  saw  Tell  el-     the  westeni  monntains,  bttlf  s  mile  djrtant, 
Himmeli,  b  Urge  high  TeU  at  the  foot  of    beaiiog  5.  46°  W. 
Vol.  III.— 2T 
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than  the  foundations  ;  and  theee  mostly  upon  the  Bouthem  Bide 
of  the  Wady.  The  site  ib  called  Berdela,'  Here  we  Btopped, 
hoping  to  find  our  baggage.  In  this  we  were  disappointed  ;  and 
had  no  reBonree  but  to  go  on  to  the  quarters  of  the  other  party 
from  Tflbas,  at  'Ain  Mak-htz.  We  proceeded,  therefore,  at  1.35, 
on  the  same  course  ;  passed  the  threshing  ■floors  of  the  northern 
party  on  a  low  brow  overlooking  the  lower  plain  ;  and  reached 
'Ain  Mak-haz  at  1.55.  Here  again  nothing  had  been  hArd  of 
our  muleteers  ;  and  RaBhid  was  therefore  dispatched  to  seek  for 
them  at  a  fountain  higher  up,  in  the  moyth  of  Wady  Khushneh. 
There  he  found  them  ;  the  boy  guide  having  left  them  there, 
instead  of  bringing  them  to  this  place.  But  ere  they  could 
reach  us,  and  before  we  could  obtain  information  to  regulate 
our  further  plauB,  it  had  become  so  late,  that  we  concluded  to 
encamp  for  the  night.  The  thermometer  was  now  at  93°,  with 
a  strong  northwest  wind, 

'Ain  Mak-hliz  is  not  as  lai^e  as  several  of  the  other  foun- 
taiuB  ;  but  the  water  is  good.  It  was  the  seventh  fountain  or 
stream,  to  which  we  had  come  to-day  ;  and  all  but  two  of  them 
in  the  Ghor  itself.  This  abundance  of  water  was  quite  unex- 
pected to  us  ;  and  accounts  perhaps  sufficiently  for  the  greater 
fertility  of  this  region.  Yet  along  with  the  supply  of  water 
may  he  taken  into  account  also  the  warmer  climate  of  this 
depressed  valley.  Without  any  great  apparent  descent,  we  had 
passed  from  the  fields  of  wheat  yet  green  at  Teyfisir  in  the 
morning,  to  the  harvest  home  and  threshing  floors  of  the  Ghor 
at  midday. 

The  people  of  TtibSs  encamped  around  'Ain  Mak-htlz  were 
now  in  mid-harvest.  They  were  dwelling  in  tents  and  booths, 
with  their  women  and  children,  horses  and  donkeys,  dogs  and 
poultry  ;  the  latter,  probably,  that  they  might  thrive  on  the 
scattered  grain.  We  pitched  our  tent  by  their  side,  and  enjoyed 
the  lively  scene.     The  people  were  kind  and  hospitable. 

We  could  here  see  Wady  Khushneh  coming  down  through 
the  mountains,  in  a  northeast  course  ;  and  thus  forming  an  almost 
direct  route  from  Tflbas  to  Beisan.  North  of  it,  another  valley, 
Wady  KUbSsh,  comes  down  from  towards  the  village  Jelk&mtiB 
in  a  Hke  direction,  just  under  the  southeastern  flank  of  the 
mountains  proper  of  Gilboa.  In  its  mouth  is  a  fountain,  and 
a  ruin  called  Ka'lin,  About  two  hours  south  of  Beisan,  at  the 
foot  of  the  same  mountaine,  is  also  a  fountain  and  the  ruin  of 

'  BenriugB  at  Berdela  on  the  north  aide !  84°,     Teir  Abu  Hamrid  111°.      Tabor 

■Kaukfib  15  .     Tell  el-H&inra  18'.      TcU  850'.— Duhy  waa  rfrot  out  icom  Tiew  by 

Um  'Ajra  18°,   Rahiib  18°.   Tell  Ridghah  Jebel  Jelbon. 
80°.    Kefr  Abfl  ?  80°.    TeU  el-Mu*njjijeh 
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Mujedda','  Beiean  and  its  dark  Tell  we  had  not  yet  been  able 
to  make  out,  because  of  intervening  swells  of  land.' 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  Dr  Smith  was  able  to  make 
an  arrangement  with  two  young  Sheikhs  of  the  party  here 
encamped,  the  Sawdflta,  to  take  us  on  an  excursion  for  a  day 
beyond  the  Jordan.  They  were  vigorous,  active,  and  intelligent 
young  men  ;  and  agreed  to  accompany  us  for  forty  piastres  each. 
We  accordingly  laid  our  plan  to  go  to  Kefr  Abil,  supposing  we 
should  naturally  ascend  along  Wady  Ydbis  and  so  could  search 
for  Jabesh-gilead ;  and  then  return  direct  to  Beisfin,  visiting  on 
the  way  the  rains  called  TQbiikat  I"ahil,  described  by  Irby  and 
Mangles.  The  main  point  was,  to  ascertain  (if  possible)  the 
distance  between  those  ruins  and  Jabesh-gilead,  and  thus  deter- 
mine whether  the  former  are  the  remains  of  Pella ;  since, 
according  to  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  Jabesh  was  six  Roman  miles 
distant  from  Pella  on  the  way  to  Gerasa.^  At  our  invitation 
Mr  Van  (ie  Velde  concluded  to  accompany  ua.  His  armed 
horseman  decided  not  to  go  ;  lest,  should  anything  adverse 
occur,  he  might  be  censured  for  going  beyond  the  limits  of  his 
district,  the  province  of  Nabulus.  He  was  left  therefore  to 
accompany  the  muleteers  to  Beis^n,  there  to  await  the  return 
of  our  party.' 

Saturday,  May  15th.— W^i  rose  at  half  past  2  o'clock,  ex- 
pecting to  start  at  4  o'clock  ;  but  some  delay  on  the  part  of  the 
guide,  who  was  to  take  the  muleteers  to  BeisSn,  made  it  4.20 
before  we  set  o£F.  Our  Sheikhs  were  well  mounted,  and  in  high 
spirits.  Our  course  was  about  E.  by  S.  towards  a  ford  a  little 
north  of  Sakftt ;  and  at  4.50  we  came  to  Tell  Eidghah  in  the 
plain,  with  a  few  old  foundations  upon  it.  At  its  foot,  on  the 
north,  is  a  pleasant  fountain,  and  a  We)y  called  Sheikh  Salim, 
with  a  few  huts  around.'  As  we  advanced,  the  rays  of  the 
morning  sun  began  to  gild  the  tops  of  the  mountains  of  Gilboa 
behind  us.  At  5.25  we  crossed  a  lai^  brook,  comir^  from  a 
fountain  in  the  plain,  called  ed-Deir.  Our  path  lay,  as  yesterday, 
for  the  most  part,  throu^  a  tall  and  rank  growth  of  grass,  wild 

'  This  h  mentioned  bj  E.  G.  Scholtz ;  panUd  us,  at  oiu  invitation.    He  bud  ni>- 

Ktter  Erdk.   XV.  t  pp.   423,   446.     He  tiling  wlialever  ta  do  eitiier  with  tile  plan, 

speaks  also  of  a.  Wady  Miyedda' ;  probably  tlie  arrangement,  tlie  expense,  or  the  re- 

a  small  one,  or  else  perhaps  another  name  suite  of  the  excursion, 

for  Wady  Kflbosh.  '  Bearings  at  ffidghnh  :  Tell  Abu  Fetaj 

■  .Bearings  atAinMak-hlls:  Tell  HQoirs  2°.     Kankab  3°.     TeU  el-Mn'ajjijeh  89°. 

8'.      Rahfib  10°.      Tell   Urn  'Ajra   10°.  el-Hnjeijeh,  a  TeU  and  ruin  on  the  lower 

Kaokab   12°.     Wady  Yahis   103*^-      Deir  declivity  of  the  eaatera  mountain,   135". 

Abu  Hnmeid  116°.    Tabor  348°.    Wady  Wady  KflbSsh  284°.    TeU  Hiimra  332°. 

KUbflsh  N.  76°  W.     Wady  Khushneh  S.  Tabor  343°.— Ridghah  is  also  mentioned 

65°  W.  by  Bertou;    Boll,  de  la  Soe.  G^ogr.   ie 

'  Onoraast.  arts.  Aiimtk,  JabU-Oalaod.  Paris,  1839,  T,  XIL  p.  156.    Ritler  XV. 

'  Circumstances  render  it  proper  to  sot  I  p.  441. 
here,  that  Mr  Van  de  Velde  amply  acami- 
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oats,  tbistlea,  and  other  herbage.  We  came  at  5.30  to  the  brow 
of  the  lower  Jordan  valley,  here  perhaps  a  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  above  the  river ; '  and  began  immediately  to  descend  along 
a  small  Wady. 

We  now  eroBBed  the  narrow  alluvial  plain  forming  the  bottom 
of  the  valley  ;  which  our  guide  said  was  never  overflowed,  In 
it  are  two  former  channels  of  the  river,  now  full  of  tamarisks 
(Turfa),  the  most  common  tree  just  here  ;  and  through'these 
channels  the  river  still  sends  its  waters  in  the  rainy  season.  It 
thus  appears,  that  the  river  sometimes  changes  its  bed  ;  and  that 
the  islands  in  its  stream  are  variable.  At  5.50  we  reached  the 
bank  of  the  river  at  the  ford ;'  which  proved  to  be  over  a  long 
narrow  island.  The  western  and  smaller  channel  was  crossed 
without  difficulty  ;  though  the  stream  was  very  rapid.  The 
island  is  of  considerable  extent,  alluvial,  with  an  exceedin^y 
rich  soil,  covered  with  tall  grass  and  the  rankest  vegetation. 
The  many  tamarisks  upon  it  were  full  of  birds  ;  and  here,  for 
the  first  time  this  year,  I  heard  the  song  of  the  nightingale. 

The  eastern  channel  was  twice  as  broad  and  deeper,  with  a 
swift  stream ;  the  ford  being  on  a  bar,  over  which  the  water 
breaks  into  a  rift  or  rapid.  Here  there  was  some  need  of  pre- 
paration ;  our  saddle-bags  were  taken  before  us ;  shoes  and 
stockings  were  stripped  off,  and  pantaloons  rolled  above  the 
knees.  We  thus  got  over  very  weU.  The  water  came  up  high 
on  our  horses'  sides ;  it  was  ijuite  warm,  and  had  a  bluish 
tinge. 

At  6.20  everything  was  again  in  order,  and  we  were  off ; 
our  Sheikhs  telling  ua,  for  our  comfort,  that  at  the  ford  near 
Beisan  the  water  was  still  deeper.  We  immediately  began  to 
rise  along  the  high  and  steep  bank  of  the  lower  valley,  under 
which  the  river  here  flows  ;  and  soon  came  out  upon  the  more 
elevated  Ghor  above,  which  is  here  narrow,  and  at  first  dry  and 
desert.  We  struck  across  it  obliquely,  about  E.  by  N.  towards 
the  mouth  of  Wady  Yabis,  as  it  issues  from  the  mountains.  At 
6.30  we  crossed  the  road  leading  from  Beisan  to  'Abu  'Obeida 
and  es-Salt ;  being  that  travelled  by  Burckhardt.'  Nearer  the 
hills  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  lower  ;  and  a  small  fountain, 
with  a  marsh  and  a  brook,  gives  occasion  for  a  fertile  tract. 
Looking  back,  a  single  horseman  was  seen  in  the  plain,  appar- 
ently following  us  ;  but  our  guides  paid  no  regard  to  him. 

At  6.45  we  reached  the  foot  of  the  first  hills ;  and,  as  we 
began  to  rise  a  little,  found  ourselves  suddenly  surrounded  by 
twenty  or  thirty  armed  men.     They  proved  to  be  Fell^hin  from 

'  Bearinga  at  5.30:  Wady  Kabosh  N.    Itab  856°.     Sakflt229''.    Thsse  msj  eerve 
rO"  W.     Wady  Yibis  E.  to  fii  the  place  of  the  ford. 

'  Beuiiigg  at  the  ford  of  Jordan :  Kan-        '  Trav.  in  Sj^,  p.  3*5. 
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Fdrah,  a  village  higher  up  in  the  mountain.  The  people  of  that 
village  cultivate  the  arable  ground  at  the  mouth  of  Wady 
Y&bia  ;  and  were  now  here  encamped  in  booths  to  gather  in  the 
harvest.  Along  with  the  other  inhahitants  of  Jebel  'AjMn,  they 
had  recently  combined  to  prevent  Muhammed  Pasha  from 
enforcing  the  conscription  ;  and  they  had  now  been  watching  us, 
thinking  we  might  perhaps  be  coming  from  the  governrae»t  on  a 
like  efmnd.  They  were  acquainted  with  our  Sheikhs  ;  and 
finding  all  right,  they  took  ua  to  their  encampment  just  hy,  on 
the  south  bank  of  Wady  Yahis.  Their  booths  stood  on  the  site 
of  a  small  rained  village  ;  and,  like  our  friends  from  Tflbas  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Jordan,  they  formed  quite  a  colony,  having 
brought  with  them  all  their  households,  including  dogs  and 
chickens.  They  invited  us  to  breakfast,  which  we  declined  ;  but 
our  guides  accepted,  and  made  their  rejiast  on  bread,  leben,  and 
oil.  Afterwards  coffee  was  brought,  of  which  we  all  partook. 
Here  we  got  sight  of  the  singular  Tell  of  Beisan,  to  which  all 
our  bearings  for  that  place  refer, ' 

Five  minutes  from  the  encampment  brought  us  to  the  bottom 
of  "Wady  Y&bis,  which  we  reached  at  7.40  ;  it  has  a  stream  of 
the  finest  water  and  a  mill.  Our  guides  were  about  to  proceed 
up  this  valley,  and  so  we  had  expected  and  desired ;  but  a 
man  at  work  in  the  fields  told  them  the  way  to  Kefr  Abil  lay  up 
along  another  Wady.  So  we  turned  more  north,  and  began  to 
ascend  by  a  smaller  Wady  called  Baud  Abu  el-Khflraz  ;  along 
the  northern  side  of  which  our  way  went  on  winding  and  climb- 
ing steep  grassy  hills  one  after  another.  At  8.05  a  small  ruin, 
called  el-Kurkumeh,  was  pointed  out  on  the  south  of  Wady 
Yfibis,  on  a  small  green  plain  sown  with  wheat.^  At  8.30  the 
hills  became  higher  and  greener  ;  and  oak  trees  began  to  appear, 
the  oaks  of  Bashan,  (Arab.  MeUiil,)  scattered  here  like  orchards 
upon  the  hills,  much  Uke  the  olive  trees  on  the  west  of  the 
Jordan,    * 

At  length,  at  8.55  we  came  out  upon  a  prominent  point, 
affording  an  extensive  view  over  the  whole  northern  Gh6r,  from 
Kiirn  SQrtabeh  to  the  lake  of  Tiberias.  Here,  far  below  us,  the 
eye  took  in  the  opening  of  Wady  Fjlri'a  between  the  ridge  of 
Sflrtabeh  and  the  opposite  lower  bluff  ei-Makhrlid ;  Kflsr  el- 
Malib,  and  the  Wadys  Miilih,  Khushneh,  and  KftbSsh,  as  they 
left  the  western  hills  and  extended  to  the  Jordan ;  the  picturesque 
mountains  of  Gilboa ;  while,  looking  up  the  broad  vaUey  of 
Jezreel,  Carrael  and  then  Tabor  came  into  view.  A  large  por- 
tion of  the  lake  was  visible,  in  its  southern  and  western  parts. 

'  BeaciogsfttthemouthofWttdyYabis!  Duhy  332°.      TeH  Beisan  331°.    Tabor 

Sakfit23Ti.    TeUEidghah280°.    Tenol-  335°.     Kaukali  348", 

Mu'ajjijeJi  299°,    Tell  Abu  e)-Feny  30i°.  '  At  8.6  Kurkumeh  bore  S.  dirt.  3  m. 
Vol,  UI.— 27* 
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It  was  a  noble  prospect ;  and  I  rejoiced  in  Ijeing  thus  able  to 
survey  the  whole  Gh6r  on  the  north  of  KOrn  SQrtabeh,  bs 
ftilly  as  I  before  had  viewed  the  portion  on  the  south  of  that 
.  mountain.  The  day  was  fine,  and  the  atmosphere  perfectly 
clear.' 

This  high  point  proved  to  be  the  brow  of  the  first  plateau  of 
the  mountain,  Setting  off  again  at  9.10  on  a  course  about 
northeast,  we  continued  to  ascend  quite  gradually  over  a'gentle 
elope,  through  a  beautiful  region  of  country.  The  fields  were 
covered  with  a  noble  crop  of  wheat ;  than  which  we  had  seen 
none  heavier  or  better.  It  was  not  yet  ripe  for  the  harv-est. 
The  land  not  thus  occupied,  wae  covered  with  splendid  pas- 
turage. The  orchards  of  oak  were  now  more  frequent.  At  9.25 
we  saw  the  inhabited  village  of  Eelaweh  about  two  miles  distant, 
south  of  Wady  Ydbie,  bearing  8.  50°  E.  At  9.40  KOl'at  er- 
EflbQd  came  in  sight  in  the  southeast,  stUl  high  above  us  ;  it  is 
also  known  as  Kul'at  Ibn  Fureih.*  At  10  o'clock  we  were  In 
sight  of  Kefr  Abil  ;  and  here  another  less  prominent  brow 
afforded  us  still  a  wide  prospect.' 

We  came  to  Kefr  Abil  at  10.10  ;  a  mean  village,  without  a 
trace  of  antiquity.  It  stands  near  the  eastern  part  of  the  firet 
plateau,  not  far  from  the  next  line  of  steep  ascent ;  from  which 
it  is  separated  hy  an  open  cultivated  "Wady,  running  south  along 
the  foot  of  the  higher  slope  to  Wady  Yabis.  We  found  the  vil- 
lage nearly  deserted.  When  Muhammed  Pasha  recently  came  to 
take  soldiers,  the  people  all  lied  ;  and  now,  having  seen  ue  Franks 
approaching  at  a  distance,  they  had  done  the  same.  None 
showed  themselves  till  it  was  known  who  we  were.  They  were, 
however,  not  far  off,  and  soon  returned  ;  while  some  came  from 
other  villages  to  inquire  our  object.  The  people  seemed  to  be 
much  the  same  in  character  with  those  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Jordan.  We  judged  the  village  to  be  not  much  less  than  two 
thousand  feet  above  the  river.  Three  other  village?  were  in 
sight  a  little  bigber  up,  Beit  Idis,  Kefr  'Awan,  and  Judeita.* 

In  the  higher  ridge,  towards  the  south-southeast  and  hardly 
a  mile  distant,  we  could  see  a  deep  glen,  by  which  the  Y^bis  is 
from  that  ridge,  and  then  sweeps  off  more  to  the  south,  1: 

'  Bearings   Hi  8.65,  on  a  higli  point !  '  Bearinga    nt  9.40 !    Kai'at    er-EiiblSd 

KQrn  Surtabeh  309°,     el-MakhrlJd,  end  146J.    Deir  Abu  Hameid  164°. 

203°.      Saltflt  243°.      Mouths   of   three  '  Bearings  at  10  :  Kiaa  SQrtabeh  2U°. 

Wttdjs  at  Jordan,  viz.  W.  Malih  238°.  W.  KBsr  el-Miilih  247°.   Dahy  311°.  Kaokab 

Khuehneh  268°.     W.  Kflbosh  282°.~K&Br  88D°.     Deir  Aba  Humeid   174'.      E^ 

«l-MilUb  246.°    Kurkumeh  213°.    North  Abil  E, 

foot  of  mount  Gilboa  31B°.    Horth  end  of  '  Bearings  at  Kefr  AbJl :  KiU'at  er-BiS- 

Cannel  811°.    Diihy  817°.    Beisiln  818°.  bQd  ISG".    Beit  Idia  N,  60°  E.  1  m.  Kefr 

Tabor  329°.     Kaokab  340°.     Deir  Abu  'AwSn  N.  70°  E.  i  m.     Judeila  S.  75°  E. 

Hnmeid  151^°. — Not  in  sight,  but  direction  J  m. 
pouited  out  1  Hel&weh  138°.    F&ra!il69°. 
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a  rather  high  hill  in  the  south  of  Kefr  Abll.  In  that  glen,  it 
■was  said,  are  the  ruins  of  a  town  called  el-Maklflb,  as  having 
been  "  overturned  ; "  but  there  are  no  columns.  Further  west, 
on  the  south  side  of  Wady  Tabis,  beyond  the  high  hill  just 
mentioned,  and  on  a  similar  hill,  we  were  told  of  another  ruin 
called  ed-Deir,  having  in  it  columns,  and  situated  on  the  road 
leading  from  BeiBfi.n  to  Heliweh  and  Jeraab.  We  could  hear 
of  no  other  ruins  in  the  vicinity ;  and  of  no  place  whatever 
hearing  the  name  of  Yabis,  That  name  now  exists  only  as  ap- 
plied to  the  Wady. 

Our  main  object  in  this  excursion  to  Kefr  Abil  was  to  search 
for  the  site  of  Jabesh-gilead  ;  in  the  hope  of  thus  finding  g. 
definite  point,  from  which  to  determine  the  position  of  Pella. 
In  this  we  found  ourselves  partially  disappointed  ;  since  it  was 
not  now  in  our  power,  for  want  of  time,  to  visit  the  above  sites 
of  ruins.  Had  we  possessed  all  this  information  beforehand, 
our  proper  course  would  have  been,  to  have  ascended  by  Wady 
YSbis  to  ed-Deir  and  Maklflb,  and  thence  have  taken  the 
direct  route  to  Tubukat  Fahil  and  Beisan.  We  might  even  now 
have  visited  these  sites  of  ruins,  had  we  known  all  the  circum- 
Btanees  ;  but  a  long  route  was  before  us  to  Beisan  through  an 
unknown  region  ;  our  guides  were  eager  to  return  ;  and  we  now 
found,  that  they  knew  nothing  of  TflbQkat  Fatal. 

It  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  very  certain  conclusion  in  such 
a  case,  solely  upon  the  testimony  of  Arabs  ;  yet  there  seems  here 
to  be  little  reason  for  doubt,  but  that  the  ruin  ed-Deir  corre- 
sponds to  the  site  of  Jahesk-gtlead.  The  name  ed-Deir  (signi- 
fying a  convent)  is  often  given  to  ruins  of  which  the  Arabs  can 
make  nothing  else ;  while  the  existence  of  columns,  and  the 
position  upon  the  road  from  Beisan  to  Jerash,  are  circumstances 
of  great  weight.  The  distance  too  of  six  miles  from  Pella, 
as  specified  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  seems  entirely  applicable  to 
ed-Deir.' 

Jabesh-gilead  is  first  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Judges,'  as 
the  only  city  which  did  not  join  in  the  war  against  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin  ;  for  which  reason  the  inhabitants  were  destroyed,  and 
their  daughters  ^ven  as  wives  to  the  surviving  Benjamites. 
Afterwards,  when  the  city  was  besieged  hy  Nahash  king  of  the 
Ammonites,  Saul  hastened  to  its  rescue,'  It  was  probably  in 
grateful  r^embrance  of  this  deliverance,  that  later,  when  the 
bodies  of  Saul  and  his  three  sons  after  the  slaughter  of  Gilboa 
were  fastened  by  the  Phihatinee  to  the  vralls  of  Betbshean,  the 

'  Ononiaat,  art.  Jabit-Galaad,  "Nnoo  '  Jodg.   31,    8.      Jo9.  Antt.   E.    S.   II 

est  ricua  trana  Jordanem  in  teitto  miliario  'li^iaos. 

civLtatis    Pc!l«,    anper   moutem    enndbus  '  I  Sam.  11,  1-U.     Jos.  Antt;  6.  S.  1 

fr^fftuBm."     See  &!ao  art.  AtirotK  'la^is. 
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inluibitaiitB  of  Jabesh-gilead  "  went  all  night "  and  carried  the 
bodies  away  to  their  own  city,  and  there  bnmed  them  and  buried 
their  bones.'  For  this  they  received  the  thanks  of  David  ;  who 
afterwards  removed  the  bones.'  Jabesh  is  not  fiirther  mentioned 
in  Scripture  ;  but  it  stiil  existed  in  the  days  of  Eusebius  and 
Jerome,  whose  testimony  is  cited  above.  But  from  that  time 
onwarda  until  now,  no  traveller  had  ever  sought  for  its  site.  An 
ocular  examination  is  still  needed  ;  may  we  not  hope,  that  it 
will  not  be  long  delayed. 

Having  made  up  our  minds  with  regret  to  go  direct  from 
Kefr  Abil  to  BeisAn,  we  computed,  that  if  the  remains  at  TCbil- 
kat  Fahil  were  those  of  Pella,  the  distance  could  not  be  much 
less  than  six  Eoman  miles  ;  and  therefore  we  might  expect  to 
reach  the  spot  in  a  time  varying  from  an  hour  and  a  half  to  two 
hours.  Setting  off  at  11.15,  we  struck  down  a  deep  ravine  on 
the  north  of  the  road  by  which  we  came,  on  a  general  course 
about  northwest ;  and  kept  along  in  the  ravine,  ehut  out  from 
all  view,  until  at  12.10  it  turned  more  to  the  left,  and  we 
ascended  the  steep  hiH  on  the  right,  reaching  the  top  at  12.15. 
Here  we  passed  into  another  valley  on  the  same  general  course, 
and  followed  it  down  till  it  also  turned  to  the  left,  when  we 
again  turned  up  the  ridge  on  the  r^bt,  and  were  on  its  top  at 
12.35.'  Still  ascending  a  gradual  slope,  there  was  on  our  left 
at  12.45,  a  higher  point,  with  the  appearance  of  ruin.<i  upon  it. 
Our  guides  hesitated  ;  but  at  last  said  this  was  Tiibiikat  FahiL 
We  went  to  the  top,  and  had  a  wide  prospect ;  but  found  no 
ruins,* 

Starting  agam  at  1.15,  we  descended  continually  and  rapidly 
over  open  grassy  hills.  At  1.30  we  were  on  what  seemed  to  be 
the  last  brow  or  promontory  towards  the  Gh6r.  Below,  on  our 
left,  on  a  low  mound  in  a  nook  among  these  higher  hills,  we  now 
saw,  hardly  a  mile  distant,  (S.  35°  W.)  a  site  of  ruins  which 
our  guides  knew  only  as  el-Jerm.  We  were  at  this  time  just  toi 
hour  and  three  quarters .  from  Kefr  Abil,  and  this  distance 
accorded  well  with  PeUa  ;  but  the  ignorance  of  our  Sheikhs, 
who  were  ever  hurrying  on,  and  the  apparent  insignificance  of 
the  ruins  as  here  seen,  led  us  to  keep  on  our  way  and  descend 
the  hill.  Here,  however,  we  could  hold  out  no  longer  ;  and  at 
1.40  turned  short  off  to  the  left,  followed  by  only  one  of  the 
guides,  through  a  narrow  plain  covered  with  rich  fi^ds  of  ripe 
wheat.     Crossing  a  ravine  in  the  plain,  we  came  in  fifteen  mii> 

■  1  Sam.  81,  B-14.    Jos,  Antt.  6.  1*.  8  '  BaaringB   at  13.45:    Kauiab    332°, 

•laBiffiris.  BeMn  300^  Dahy  309°.  Samirijeh  270  . 

'  2  Sbio.  2,  4-7.     21,  12-14.  TeU  Um  'Ajra  276°.    Zei'in  396°.    Jebel 

•  Boaringa  at  12.36  :  Sftkflt  225°.  Kan-     Jenntik  346°.— Samiriyeb  '    "  -' "" 

kal)8S2°.    Tal)or323°.    Daby  309°,  — '  -''-  -""--  "■-' 
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Tites  to  the  ruins  of  Fahil ;  for  so  the  name  was  given  to  us  by 
people  on  the  spot. 

The  low  flat  Tell  or  mound  on  which  the  principal  ruins  are 
situated  looks  out  westward  upon  the  narrow  plain,  which  also 
runa  up  on  the  north  side,  hetwoen  it  and  the  projecting  hill 
from  wliich  we  had  descended.  On  the  south  is  a  ravine  ;  and 
beyond  it  the  narrow  plain  extends  somewhat  further.  Behind 
are  the  higher  hills,  which  shut  down  and  enclose  the  spot. 
One  singular  Tell  is  on  the  southeast  quarter,  just  by  the  low 
neck  which  joins  the  mound  to  the  lull  hack ;  it  looks  almost 
as  if  cut  away  by  art  in  order  to  form  an  acropolis  for  the  city. 
Directly  under  its  southwestern  base  is  the  head  of  the  ravine, 
which  runs  off  southwest ;  and  just  there,  in  its  head,  is  a  large 
and  noble  fountain,  which  sends  off  a  mill  stream  down  the  val- 
ley. This  latter  was  now  almost  a  marsh,  overgrown  with 
tamarisks  and  oleanders,  The  fountain  is  called  Jerm  el-Mauz ; 
and  the  valley  breaks  down,  as  Wady  Mauz,  to  the  bottom  of  the 
Ghor  and  the  Jordan,  half  an  hour  south  of  the  ford  to  Beie&n.' 
We  could  now  understand  the  ignorance  of  our  guides  aa  to  the 
name  Fahil.' 

The  whole  narrow  plain,  as  we  afterwards  saw,  which  thuB 
lies  west  of  the  ruins  and  along  the  hills,  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
high  plateau,  or  terrace,  standing  out  in  front  of  the  hills, 
several  hundred  feet  above  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  below. 
Hence  the  name  TQbQkat  Fahil,  sonifying  '  Terrace  of  Fahil.' 
It  is  cultivated  by  the  people  of  Kefr  'AwSn,  and  needs  little 
if  any  irrigation.  The  tract  through  which  we  descended  is 
also  theirs ;  but  is  too  rugged  to  admit  of  much  tillage.' 

As  we  approached  from  the  north,  there  were  in  the  low 
plain  and  on  our  left  numerous  foundations  with  many  broken 
columns.  Ascending  the  mound  of  the  city  from  the  east,  we 
came  at  once  to  the  remains  of  a  building,  of  which  the  portal 
was  broken  down  and  scattered  around ;  within  were  three 
granite  columns.  Before  it  lay  a  sculptured  slab  of  limestone, 
having  the  name  &flMAS  (Thomas)  rudely  inscribed  upon  it ; 
apparently  a  later  scrawl.  The  edifice  may  have  been  a  temple, 
or  perhaps  a  church.  The  surface  of  the  hill  is  a  level  area  of 
four  or  five  acres  in  extent,  covered  with  the  foundations  of 
houses,  and  with  heaps  of  hewn  stones  intermingled  with  frag- 
ments of  columns.  We  saw  no  bevelled  stones.  On  the  south- 
ern side  the  descent  towards  the  ravine  is  quite  steep  ;  and  here 
the  houses  seemed  to  have  been  built  on  terraces  one  above 

Mauz;  Trav.  Bmcmg  tha  Arab  Ti^>Mi¥. 
10,  138. 

'  Buckingham  apeaka  of  hftvinfr  heard     

both  names,  TubUkat  Fahil  and  Jerm  el-    'Ajra 
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Another,  quite  to  the  bottom.  The  fountain  is  under  the  south- 
east quarter  ;  and  near  it  are  still  standing  two  columns,  as  of 
a  small  temple.  Towards  the  west,  also,  in  the  plain,  we  saw 
foundations  and  ruins ;  showing  tliat  the  city  covered  a  lai^e  ex- 
tent of  ground.     We  noticed  no  traces  of  city  walls. 

The  spot  was  first  visited  by  Irby  and  Mangles,  March  12th, 
1818.'  They  approached  it  from  the  west ;  and  found  there  in 
the  plain  "  the  ruins  of  a  square  building,  with  a  semicircular 
end,  which  appears  to  have  been  surrounded  by  columns."  On 
the  hill,  they  speak  of  the  ruins  of  a  modem  village.  Of  this 
we  saw  nothing  ;  though  it  is  possible,  that  occaeional  huts  may 
have  been  constructed  out  of  the  scattered  stones.  Amongst 
the  columns  they  discovered  the  three  orders,  Doric,  Ionic  and 
Corinthian  ;  and  at  the  fountain  they  speak  of  "  a  fine  temple," 
Crossing  the  rivulet,  and  following  a  path  to  the  southward, 
they  came  to  a  small  plain  very  thickly  set  with  herbage,  and 
particularly  the  mustard  plant,  reaching  as  high  as  the  horses' 
heads ;  here  towards  the  east  were  several  excavations  in  the 
side  of  the  hills,  which  they  supposed  to  be  the  sepulchres 
which  they  heard  of  in  this  vicinity.  Finding  no  path  in  this 
direction,  they  recrossed  the  rivulet,  and  descended  to  their  for- 
mer road  along  the  Gh6r.* 

Such  are  the  ruins  and  the  main  topographical  features  of 
Palul ;  but  on  what  grounds  can  the  site  be  identified  with  the 
ancient  Pelia  ?  In  the  Jirst  place,  we  know  that  Pella  was  one 
of  the  cities  of  the  DecapoUs,'  east  of  the  Jordan,  and  on  the 
northern  border  of  Perea.*  Indeed,  Pompey  proceeding  &om 
Damascus  into  Judea,  marches  by  way  of  Pella  and  Scytho- 
polis.'  It  follows  that  the  two  cities  were  not  fer  distant 
ipom  each  other ;  and  Josephus  several  times  mentions  them 
together.'  We  now  had  Beisan  (Scythopolis)  in  view  beyond 
the  river.  Secondly,  Eusebius  and  Jerome  inform  ue,  that  from 
PeUfl  to  Jabesh-gUead  was  six  Eoman  miles  on  the  road  across 
the  mountain  to  Gerasa.'  We  had  now  come  from  Kefr  Abil, 
about  a  mile  north  of  the  ruin  ed-Deir  on  Wady  Yftbis,  to  a 
point  the  same  distance  north  of  Fahil,  in  an  hour  and  three 

'  Travels,  pp.  804.  806.  [92,  93.]  •  Enaeb.  «t  Hieron.  Ononia«t.  art.  Deca- 

'  As  early  as  Feb.  1816,  Buekingham  palit.    PUn.  H.  N.  B.  16.  Kiland  Falast. 

in  passing  this  way  from  Naiareth  to  es-  p.  203. 

Salt  was  toH  oT  this  plaoe;   but  "as  it  <  Joe.  B.  J.  3.  3,  S. 

was  m  an  eminence  diflieult  of  access,  we  '  Jos.  AntL  U.  3.  4.     B.  J.  1.  6.  5. 

[lie]  did  not  go  np  to  it."    He  again  heard  '  Jos.  Antt  li.  i.  i.    B.  J.  1.  7.  7. 

of  ft  at  Kefrenjy.     Trav.  among  the  Arab  ib.  2.  18.  1. 

Xribea,  pp.  10,  138.— In  the  sumnier  of  '  Onomast.  atts.  Jabit-Galaad  aad,  Ati- 

1B42,    Rev.    G.    Waiiams,    searching    foe  ro(A;  see  above,  p.  Siy.  n.  1.     The  Ono- 

PellB  in^e  vioini^,  heard  of  these  ruins;  masticon  of  tliese  writers  conuiris  no  fur- 

Imt  "  oonld  not  tarn    aside    to   eiamine  ther  notice  of  Pella,  except  its  name  in 

them ;"  Holy  City  L  p.  201.  the  art  J}ecafolit. 
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qiiart«re  ;  a,  coincidence  more  than  ordinarily  exact.  Thirdly, 
Pliny  enumerating  the  cities  of  the  Decapolia  speaks  of  Pella  as 
"abundant  in  waters;"'  and  the  noble  fountain  within  the 
precincts  still  testifies  to  the  truth  of  the  description.  Fourthly, 
the  names  Fahil  and  Pella  have  a  strong  affinity  ;  whether  we 
regard  the  former  as  derived  merely  from  the  Greek  Pella,  or  as 
representing  an  earlier  Aramean  form  which  the  G-reeks  cor- 
rupted into  Pella. 

After  completing  our  examination  of  the  remains,  in  view  of 
these  considerations  I  ventured  to  express  to  my  companions  on 
the  spot  the  opinion,  in  which  they  concurred,  that  we  were 
standing  amid  the  ruins  of  the  long  lost  and  long  sought  Pella. 
It  is  at  such  moments  that  the  traveller  has  his  reward. 

The  idea,  however,  that  these  remains  mark  the  site  of  Pella, 
was  not  to  me  a  new  one.  True,  no  such  idea  had  been  suggested 
to  th^  minds  of  Irby  and  Mangles,  the  discoverers  of  the  ruins  ; 
and  no  Frank  traveller  had  since  visited  the  spot.  But  as  long 
ago  as  1839  or  1840,  when  preparing  ui  Berlm  the  manuscript 
of  my  former  Researches,  I  had  by  me  a  copy  of  their  volume  ;' 
and  was  struck  with  the  probable  identity  of  this  site  of  ruins 
with  Pella,  The  same  idea  was  entertained  by  Kiepert ;  who 
likewise  used  the  volume  in  making  out  the  maps  for  my  work. 
By  which  one  the  suggestion  was  first  made  to  the  other,  it  may 
now  be  difficult  to  determine.  At  any  rate,  Kiepert  proposed  to 
insert  the  name  PeUa  in  those  maps  in  connection  with  this 
spot.  It  was  not  done,  however  ;  because  I  desired,  that  the 
maps  should  contain  nothing,  which  had  not  been  actaally 
verified.  But  in  Kiepert's  own  later  map,  published  in  1842, 
Pella  was  thus  inserted  for  the  first  time  with  a  query ;  and 
from  that  time  onwards  the  suggestion  has  been  public  pro^ 
perty,' 

A  writer  of  the  fifth  century  tells  us,  that  Pella  was  also 
called  Sutis.*  A  much  later  assertion  affirms,  that  the  city  was 
built,  or  at  least  inhabited,  by  Macedonian  veterans,  from  the 
armies  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who  settled  down  here  under 
his  successors  in  the  kingdom  of  Syria ;  and  hence  the  name 

'  Plin.  H,  N.  6.  10(18),  "Pellan.  ftqnis  1,  Vol  III.  App.  p.  IfiS.     Thii  mppoied 

aivitein.'  Kefr    Btl    Ritter  tates    to   be   the    sniae 

"  From  the  litraty  of  tliB  Roj-al  Oeogr.  wilh   the    "  ruina   of  a   modem  vill^" 

Soo.  io  LocidOD,  through  the  kindness  of  apoken  of  by  Irbj  and  Man^^les  at  Fahil ; 

-the  th™  Secretary,  Capt.  Washington,  R.  and  thenca  argnesthe  identity  of  the  latttc 

N.     No  other  copy  was  known  to  be  in  with  Pella.     Hia  position  is  right ;  but  is 

Beriin  at  that  time,  built  upon   erroneous  pcemisea,— -On  the 

'  Rilter  also  fully  assumes  the  identity  ■  lame  authority  rf  Irby  and  Mangles,  Mr 

of  these  ruins  aa  those  of  Pella ;    Erdk,  Wiiliama  also  ia  "disposed  to  think,  IhM 

XV,  ii.  pp.  1023-38,  Berf.  1861.    In  onr  Pella  mu»t  be  looked  for  io  thia  locaUty ;" 

.fiwrnerlirtsthenome  Kefr  Abft  was  wrongly  Holy  City,  irt.  edit.  Loud.  18*8,  p.  137. 
written  K^T  BS/,  and  in  this  form  wa»         '  Sleph.   ByianL    n^AAd  ri/ut  xaiW 

compared  with  Pella  ;    BibL    Rea.    edit,  ivplat  i  BaSra  XFynninit. 
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Pella,  in  honour  of  the  Macedonian  Pella.'  In  support  of  this 
idea  it  is  alleged,  that  Pella  was  one  of  the  cities  destroyed  by 
the  fanatical  Jews  under  Alexander  Jannseus,  because  the 
inhabitants  refused  to  conform  to  the  Jewish  rites  and  customs ; 
showing  that  these  inhabitants  were  heathen  and  foreigners.' 
Whether  all  this,  however,  is  anything  more  than  a  modem 
hypothesis  to  account  for  the  name  Pella,  may  be  doubtful.' 
But  however  all  this  may  he,  we  learn  from  Polybius,  that 
Antiochus  the  Great  of  Syria,  after  getting  possession  of  Mount 
Tabor  and  other  places  in  the  year  218  E.  C.  crossed  the  Jordan 
and  captured  Pella,  Kaml!tn,  and  Gephrfts.*  The  more  impor- 
tant notices  given  by  Josephus  have  already  been  referred  to. 
Pella  with  other  cities  was  taken  by  Pompey  from  the  Jews, 
and  restored  by  him  to  their  own  inhabitants.'  Afterwards  Pella 
became  the  head  of  a  toparchy.' 

The  name  Pella  does  not  occur  in  Scripture  ;  hut  the  city 
is  celebrated  in  ecclesiastical  annals,  as  the  place  whither  the 
Christians  of  Jerusalem  withdrew,  before  the  siege  and  destruc- 
tion of  the  Holy  City  by  Titus.  Eusebiua  relates  their 
removal ;  and  that  it  took  place  in  consequence  of  a  divine 
admonition.'  The  time  of  their  return  is  nowhere  specified.' 
From  the  coins  of  Pella  it  appears,  that  the  city  continued  to 
flourish  under  the  reign  of  Heliogabalus,  A.  D.  217-222  ;'  and 
the  language  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  more  than  a  century 
later,  seems  to  imply  that  Pella  was  not  then  deserted.'"  Indeed 
it  is  enumerated  among  the  episcopal  cities  of  the  Second  Pales- 
tine, along  with  Scythopolis ;  and  the  names  of  three  of  its 
bishops  are  recorded  between  A.  D.  449  and  536."  The  city 
would  seem,  therefore,  to  have  remained  nearly,  and  perhaps 
quite,  until  the  time  of  the  Muhammedan  conquest. 

Leaving  Pella  at  2.10,  we  returned  northwards  to  the  point 
wKere  we  had  turned  off  from  the  road.  Beaching  this  at  2.25, 
we  kept  on  our  course  about  northwest ;  and  in  five  minutes  were 

■  Adriohomins  p.  92.     Bonfrece  in  Ono-  '  Euseb.  H.  E.  8.  5,  xari  tiki  xp^f^' 

m«st  Bd.  Cleric,  p.  122.    Eiller  XV.  ii.  pp.  toIi    airiSn   JtoitJ/ioir  !i'  ijrrnoJiiii-tBi  Jo- 

1026,1027.— Idonotfindthisideabroiiched  Aiyravfb  toD  weAt/Mu.     Tbe  mudb  is  af- 

mucb  if  any  bcTore  the  time  of  Adiiclio-  finned  by  EpipbaDias,  nbo  alrtue  epeaks 

mini,  in  tbe  aixteentb  cenCiuj.  of  tbetr  return  ;    de  Mensnrib.  et  Foiid. 

'  Jos.  Antt  13.  16.  4,    B.  J.  1.  4,  8.  IB.  p.  171.  ed.  Petav. 

Jb.  2.  18.  1.  •  Comp.  Vol  I.  p.  871.  [ii.  10.1 

»  Yet  Strabo  relates,  that  Apaniaaa  on  "  Eckhel  Doctr.  Nummor.  III.  p.  360. 

the  Orontes(nowKQl'atM(idlk)  waaaomo-  Mionuet  M6d.  Antiques.  V.  p.  829.  Suppl- 

times  called  PeUa  under  tbe  earlier  Syrian  Vin.  p.  232. 

Idnge,   because  many  of  Ibe  Macedonian  '"  Onomaat   arts,  Atiroth,  Decapotit, 

Teterani dwelt  therei  Strab.  16.  2.  la   p.  Jabii- Qalaad. 

762.  "  Ii«laQdPalffiat.pp.  216,  226.  LeQuien 

'  Polyb.6,70,  12,  icalir^a'>;»r*«fi^Aofl.  Oriens  Cbrist.  II!.  ool.   697.— Bitter  has 

n^AAov  ■■!  Kofioirti  Mai  Tt^povv.  apparently  overloiAea  theM  notices ;  Erdk. 

'  Joa.  Antt.  U.  i.  A.  B,  J.  8,  7.  7.  XV.  ii.  p.  1028. 

•  Jo».  B.  J.  8.  8.  6. 
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at  the  brow  of  the  steep  descent  from  the  TuhuJsah  or  terrace.  As 
we  descended,  a  small  Wady,  called  Abu  Seiy^d,  was  on  our  right. 
The  whole  descent  is  not  less  than  some  six  hundred  feet ;  we 
reached  the  bottom  at  2.40.  The  declivity  hence  to  the  river,  to 
which  we  came  at  3.10,  is  gradual,  without  any  high  bank.  There 
are  strictly  three  fording-places  leading  to  Boisan  ;  we  had  come 
to  the  middle  one.  One  of  our  Sheikhs,  throwing  off  his  light 
garments,  waded  in,  and  found  the  water  deep  and  the  bottom 
bad,  because  of  many  and  large  stones.  Another  ford  is  consid- 
erably further  up  the  stream.  We  now  turned  down  the  river 
about  S.  S.  W,  and  came  in  fifteen  minutes  to  the  lower  ford, 
called  Tumra,  at  3.35.  A  low  Tell  and  Wely  are  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  a  third  of  a  mile  below,  called  Sheikh  D^fld.'  The 
same  guide  again  waded  through,  and  gave  a  favourable  report. 
The  two  Sheikhs  rode  through  first ;  the  current  was  strong, 
and  the  water  came  up  high  on  the  horses'  sides,  and  to  the  tops 
of  their  tails  behind.  We  now  made  our  arrangements  for  crossing, 
as  in  the  morning.  Sheikh  Kasim,  who  had  shown  himself  by  far 
the  most  courteous  and  obliging,  proposed  to  wade  and  lead  our 
horses  through  one  by  one.  To  this  we  gladly  assented  ;  and  so 
came  safely  over,  with  a  sHght  wetting  of  some  of  the  saddle- 
bags, but  without  injury  to  anything. — The  ford,  both  here 
and  above,  lay  across  a  bar  in  the  stream,  on  the  brow  of 
a  rapid,  as  in  the  morning.  The  river  was  deeper  and  broader, 
measuring  one  himdred  and  forty  feet  in  width.' 

We  started  again  at  4.05  ;  and  at  4,10  reached  the  top  of 
the  high  bank  of  the  lower  valley.'  Looking  back,  we  had  here 
a  fine  view  of  the  Tub&kak,  a  vast  *  terrace'  built  up  against  the 
eastern  hills,  with  the  narrow  but  fertile  plain  on  the  top,  and  fall- 
ing off  suddenly  and  steeply  to  the  Gh6r  below.  It  seems  to  he 
the  only  one  of  the  kind.  At  4.20  we  crossed  a  fine  brook,  said 
to  come  from  the  fountains  at  BeisSn.  The  whole  plain  was 
DOW  so  lull  of  fountains  and  rivulets,  as  to  be  in  some  placea 
almost  a  marsh.  It  was  everywhere  fertile  and  well  watered ; 
in  some  parts  cultivated,  but  mostly  neglected.  As  we  passed 
on.  Mount  Hermon  was  seen  up  the  Grhor,  as  if  at  its  head, 
towering  in  majesty.  All  the  way  we  had  before  us  the  black 
TeU  of  Beisan,  rising  alone  in  the  distance  near  the  north  side 
of  the  broad  opening  of  the  valley  of  Jeareel.  At  5.05  we 
came  to  the  foot  of  the  declivity,  by  which  the  plain  of  that 
valley  drops  down  to  the  level  of  the  Ghfir  ;  and  at  5.20  reached 
the  village  situated  just  on  the  brow  of  that  declivity.     We 

'  Mentioned  also  by  Irby  and  Mangles,  one  hundred  and  forty  feet."    Travel*  p. 

p.  804.  [92.1  804.  [02.1 

'  Irby  and  Mangles  qrosaed  here.    "Wa         ■  Bearings  at  4.10  :  Kaukab  848'.  Tell 

measured  the  breadth,  and  found  it  to  bo  Beisin  298  . 

Vol..  III. -28  « 
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ascended  along  a  full  etream  of  water,  whicli  came  tumMing 
down  the  descent,  having  a  dark  tinge  and  an  odour  of  sulphur. 
Here  we  met  apparently  all  the  neat  cattle  of  the  village,  some 
■two  hundred  in  number.  Our  tent  vsaa  pitched  in  a  hrcczy  spot 
near  water,  on  the  south  of  the  village  ;  and  we  were  n^ht  glad 
to  take  possession  of  it. 

We  could  hardly  have  had  a  more  favourable  day  tor  an 
excursion  across  the  Gh&r  and  Jordan.  A  tine  northwest  wind 
prevailed  the  whole  day,  with  a  pure  and  brilliant  atmosphere  ; 
BO  that  the  rays  of  the  sun  were  at  no  time  oppressive.  It  was 
our  hardest  day's  labour  in  Palestine  ;  having  been  at  work  for 
thirteen  hours,  mostly  in  the  saddle. 

Our  Sheikhs  returned  to  the  tents  of  their  people.  We  paid 
to  each  his  forty  piastres ;  and  added  twenty  more  as  a  bakh- 
shish, mostly  to  Kasim,  who  had  shown  himself  the  moet  obliging. 
Such  was  the  special  expense  of  identifying  Pella. 

Sunday,  May  16th.  The  day  of  rest  and  devotion  was 
grateful  to  us  all.  The  weather  was  warm,  but  not  oppressive. 
Swarms  of  flies  annoyed  us,  probably  occasioned  by  the  vicinity 
of  so  many  cattle.  We  were  a  good  deal  interrupted  by  visits 
from  the  Sukr  Arabs,  who  have  possession  of  the  Ghor.  The 
village  was  full  of  them.  Our  servants  said  there  were  not  leas 
than  fifty  horsehien  there,  living  for  the  time  upon  the  inhabi- 
tants. Several  of  them  called  on  us,  and  sat  long  beneath  our 
tent.  I  had  been  using  my  pocket-knife,  and  laid  it  for  a 
moment  by  my  side  on  the  foot  of  the  bed,  near  the  door.  It 
disappeared  ;  and  has  probably  served  a  Bedawy  as  a  memorial 
of  lua  visit  to  the  Franks. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  we  strolled  out  in  various  directions. 
I  tried  to  trace  the  upward  course  of  some  of  the  streams  ;  but 
without  success.  In  the  afternoon  we  visited  the  Tell  and  odja^ 
cent  remains,  half  a  mile  north  of  the  village.  We  took  no 
observations  ;  but  mused  among  the  ruins  on  the  vicissitudes  of 
human  things. 


I  bring  together  here  the  results  of  our  observations  at 
Beisfin,  some  of  which  were  made  on  Monday  morning ;  and 
also  wiiat  remains  to  be  said  of  the  Ghor,  of  which  we  here  took 
leave. 

The  village  and  ruins  of  Beisftn  are  situated  on  the  brow,  just 
where  the  great  valley  or  plain  of  Jezreel  drops  down  by  a  rather 
Bteep  descent  some  three  hundred  feet  to  the  level  of  the  Ghor. 
This  plain  is  here  fmm  two  to  three  miles  broad,  between  the 
northern  hills  and  the  mountains  of  Gilboa  on  the  south.  The 
northern  hills  reach  quite  down  to  the   Gh&r,  and   are   tame. 
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The  southern  mountains  do  not  extend  so  far  eaat ;  and  a  atrip 
of  the  plain  of  Jezreel  runs  down  along  their  eastern  base,  there 
forming  a  higher  plateau  along  the  Gh6r.  These  mountains 
are  bold  and  picturesque,  and  sweep  off  southwards  in  a  grace- 
ful curve ;  forming  no  projecting  corner  or  angle  where  the  val- 
ley meets  the  Ghor,  The  village  and  ruins  are  near  the  north- 
ern hills. 

Through  the  great  valley  comes  down  the  stream  Jsilfld, 
which  has  its  sources  at  'Ain  Jalfld  and  around  Zer'in.'  Just 
here  it  flows  under  the  northern  hills,  and  breaks  down  by  a 
ravine  to  the  Ghor.  This  ravine  is  joined  by  another,  much 
broader,  from  the  southwest.  Between  the  two,  at  the  point  of 
junction,  rises  the  steep  and  sombre  Tell,  directly  north  of  the 
village.  South  of  the  Tell  is  a  low  open  tract  in  the  last-men- 
tioned valley,  in  which  are  many  ruins.  Between  this  low  tract 
and  the  other  ravine,  there  is  on  the  west  of  the  Tell  a  low 
saddle,  which  serves  to  isolate  the  Tell.  On  this  also  are  impor- 
tant ruins.  Going  southwards  from  the  low  tract  around  the 
Tell,  one  ascends  to  the  level  of  the  great  plain ;  and  here  are 
other  ruins  and  the  modern  village.  The  site  in  this  part  is  not 
much  less  than  three  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Gh8r. 
The  Tell  rises  somewhat  higher ;  and  standing  out  alone  is 
visible  for 'a  great  distance  towards  the  east  and  west.  We 
had  formerly  seen  it  from  Zer'in.' 

Not  less  than  four  large  brooks  of  water  pass  by  or  through 
the  site  of  Beisiln.  The  first  and  northernmost  is  the  Jfilad, 
coming  from  Zer'in,  and  washing  the  northern  base  of  the  Tell ; 
its  water  is  brackish  and  bad.  The  other  three  come  from  the 
southwest,  in  which  direction  there  seems  to  be  a  marsh,  and 
perhaps  ponds.  One  flows  through  the  side  "Wady  into  the 
JSlftd  just  at  the  Tell ;  another  passeg  just  on  the  south  of  the 
village  and  descends  the  slope  eastward  to  the  Gh6r,  where  we 
ascended ;  while  the  third  rushes  down  the  same  declivity  still 
turther  south.  Half  way  down  it  has  a  perpendicular  fall  of 
some  twenty-five  feet,  and  turns  a  mill.  The  water  of  both 
these  southernmost  streams  has  a  slightly  darkish  tinge,  and  an 
odour  of  sulphur.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  a  different 
source  from  that  of  the  brook  in  the  side  Wady  ;  otherwise  it 
would  be  easy  to  suppose,  that  they  originally  flowed  down  the 
same  Wady,  and  were  turned  into  their  present  channels  for  the 
purposes  of  irrigation.' 

'  See  VoL  11.  p.  328  aq.  [iii.  187  aq.]  ing  to  Irhy  and  Mangles,   "  two  rtreams 

'  Ses  Vol.  n.  p,  320.  |iii.  162.]  ran  through  the  rnina  of  the  oi(y;  almost 

'  Buroklinrdt  spaalta  here  of  a  "river  insulating  the  acropolis"      They  perhapa 

which  flows  in  different  branches  towards  eianuQed  only  the  northern  portion  of  the 

tlie  plain  ;"  Tray,  in  Syr.  p,  3*3.    Accord-  site.     Trar.  p.  303.  [92.] 
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The  whole  region  here  is  volcanic,  like  that  around  and  ahove 
the  lake  of  Tiberias.'  All  the  rocks  and  st-ones  round  about,  as 
also  the  stones  of  the  ruins,  are  black  and  basaltic  in  their  char- 
acter. The  Tell,  too,  is  black  and  apparently  volcanic  ;  it 
resembles  much  in  its  form  and  loose  texture  the  cone  of  a 
crater. 

The  most  important  ruins  are  near  the  Tell ;  but  the  ancient 
city  evidently  extended  up  towards  the  south,  and  included  the 
tract  around  the  present  village.  Its  cucumference  could  not 
have  been  less  than  two  or  three  miles.  The  whole  brow  round 
about  the  village  is  covered  with  ruins,  interspersed  with  frag- 
ments of  columns.  Near  by  is  the  KOsr,  so  called,  which  is 
merely  a  ruined  Muslim  fort.  There  is  also  a  deserted  mosk  and 
minaret. 

Scythopolis  must  have  been  a  city  of  temples.  One  or  more 
stood  on  the  saddle  on  the  southwest  of  the  Tell ;  here  I  counted 
eight  columns  still  standing  together.  Another  temple  was  in 
the  low  area  south  of  the  Tell ;  and  the  traces  of  several  are 
seen  in  various  directions.  There  remain  standing  some  twenty 
or  thirty  columns  in  all.*  All  the  edifices  were  apparently  built 
of  black  basaltic  stones,  except  the  columns.  We  saw  no 
bevelled  stones. 

The  most  perfect  of  the  ruins  is  the  amphitheatre,  described 
bylrhyaud  Mangles.'  It  is  south  of  the  TeU,  near  the  opposite 
side  of  the  low  area  ;  and  in  this  fertile  soil  is  overgrown  with 
rank  weeds.  It  is  built  of  the  black  stones ;  and  measures 
acros  the  front  of  the  semicircle  about  one  hundred  and  eighty 
feet.  All  the  interior  passages  and  vomitories  are  in  almost  per- 
fect preservation.  According  to  the  travellers  just  named,  it  has 
one  peculiarity,  which  Vitruvius  says  was  found  in  few  of  the 
ancient  theatres,  viz.  oval  recesses  half  way  up,  intended  to  con- 
tain brass  sounding-tubes. 

Over  the  chasm  of  the  Jalud,  just  below  the  Tell  and  the 
junction  of  the  other  stream,  is  thrown  a  fine  Roman  arch,  with 
a  smaller  one  on  each  side,  resting  upon  an  artificial  mound. 
The  middle  arch  is  too  high  for  a  bridge.  Possibly  the  city  wall 
was  carried  over  upon  the  mound  and  arch ;  though  for  that,  too, 
it  appears  too  high.  It  would  seem  also  quite  problematical, 
whether  the  wall  ever  crossed  the  stream.' 

The  ascent  to  the  Tell  is  from  the  saddle  on  the  west ;  from 
which  an  easy  path  leads  to  the  top.     Here  are  seen  traces  of 

'  Seo  alao  Vol.  II.  p.  416.  [iii.  813.]  '  Accoi^ing  to  Irljy  and  Mangles,  these 

'  Burekhardt  says:      "I    saw    only    a  arches  " appear  to  have  formed  a  bridge; 

angle  shaft  of  a  columQ  standing,-"  Trav,  and  on  the  outside  the  wall  of  the  city  was 

p.  3i3.  oontmued  on  the  edge  of  the  bridge  ;"  p. 

•  TrftT.  pp.  301,  302.  [92.]  303.  [92.] 
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the  thick  walls,  which  once  surrounded  the  summit,  a  level  plot 
of  considerahle  extent.  The  heavy  portal  is  etill  half  standing. 
Connected  with  it  are  some  quite  lai^  blocks  of  limestone,  and 
also  a  heautiful  Corinthian  capital,  built  in  amoi^  the  common 
black  stones.     One  of  the  large  blocks  is  bevelled. 

From  the  Tell  there  is  a  wide  view.  On  the  west  it  includes 
the  whole  great  valley  of  Jezreel  to  Zer'in,  with  Kftmieh  on  the 
northern  hills.  In  the  plain,  W.  by  N.  we  noticed  a  bridge  with 
Eoman  arches  over  the  Jalfld  ;  and  beyond  it,  according  to  Irby 
and  Mangles,  may  be  seen  the  paved  way  which  once  led  to 
'Akka.'  Just  beyond  the  stream,  and  northwest  from  the  Tell, 
is  a  lai^  Khan  on  the  road  to  Nazareth,*  Towards  the  east  the 
eye  takes  in  the  whole  breadth  of  the  Ghor,  including  S^kftt  and 
the  various  Tells  ;  as  also  the  eastern  mountains,  which  we  had 
just  visited  ;  on  which  the  Kul'at  er-Bflbud  forms  here  too  a 
conspicuous  object.' 

Beyond  the  stream  and  northeast  from  the  Tell,  in  the  face 
of  the  northern  hill,  which  just  there  is  high  and  steep,  are  the 
excavated  sepulchres  of  the  ancient  city.  They  were  examined 
hy  Irby  and  Mangles  ;  who  found  sarcophagi  remainmg  in  some 
of  thera  ;  also  niches  of  a  triangular  shape  for  lamps  ;  and  some 
of  the  doors  still  hanging  on  the  ancient  hinges  of  stone,  in 
remarkable  preservation.* 

The  site  of  the  ancient  city,  as  of  the  modern  village,  was  a 
splendid  one,  in  this  vast  area  of  plain  and  mountain,  in  the 
midst  of  abundant  waters  and  of  exuberant  fertility.  There  is 
no  douht  but  that  the  present  Beis^n  represents  the  Betk-shean. 
or  Bcth-shan  of  the  Old  Testament ;'  a  city  which  lay  within 
the  borders  of  Issachar,  but  belonged  to  Manasseh,  though  not 
at  first  subdued.'  After  the  catastrophe  of  Saul,  when  he  and 
his  three  sons  were  slain  upon  the  adjacent  mountains  of  Gilboa, 
their  bodies  were  fastened  by  the  Philistines  to  the  wall  of  Beth- 
shan.  Thence  they  were  taken  by  the  men  of  Jabeah-gilead, 
who  "went  all  night,"  and  carried  away  the  bodies  to  their  own 

'  Trav.  p.  803.  [82.1    This  we  did  not  Tell  el-Mu'^yeli   157°.      Sakflt    189i*- 

see.    The  ancient  Roman  roid  led  rather  RaUab  190°.     Tell  Um  'Aj^  190°.     Tell 

to  Zer'in ;  irhence  it  branched  off  in  va-  esh-Sbok  385°.     Tell   esh-Sheikh  Hmsd 

rious  direetiona,  393,    Zei^nag+i".    DfthySOSJ."   KOroieh 

'  Mentioned  also  by  Burckhardt,  who  ^^^"^     Kaukab  4*.     Roman  bridge  288°. 

says  it  is  used  by  oaravaDS  which  take  the  Khin  N.  47°  W.     BeisSQ,  village,  S.  i  m. 

sborteBt  ronte  from  Jemsaicm  to  Dumas-  ""s*- 

cns ;  Tra^'.  p.  34B,     He  probably  refers  to  '  Travels  p.  302.  [92.] 

the  route  by  may  of  Zer'in,   BeisSn,   and  *  Heb.  -(ijO-n'a  Josh.  17,  II  f  lti"n''a 

the  hridgeel-Mejami'a  two  hours  south  of  i   gam.  Si)  10;  ib-n'^a  2  Sam.  31,  13* 

^e  lake.    Sob  also  VoL  I.  p.  638.  [ii  269,  ^  ,i,e  ArJbic  foAn  Bd>dn,  then,  liU  a 

•^''"■■1  ratlier  unusual  contraction. 

'  Bearings  from  Tell  Beisin :  Kl'at  er-  «  Josh.   17,   11.  It     Judg.  1,   37.     1 

Eilbad   J37^.     Deir  Abu  Humeid  lili°.  Chr.  7,  29. 
Vol,  III.— 28« 
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city,  and  burned  them  and  buried  their  bones.'  Beth-shan  is 
further  mentioned  in  Scripture  only  as  a  part  of  the  district  of 
one  of  Solomon's  purveyors.' 

After  the  exile,  under  the  Greek  dominion,  the  city  received 
the  Greek  name  of  ScytliopoUs,  '  City  of  the  Scythians  ;'  by 
which  it  was  known  for  several  centuries.'  The  origin  of  this 
name  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  accounted  for.  Many  sup- 
pose that  a  colony  of  Scythians  actually  had  possession  of  the 
place,  and  so  gave  occasion  for  the  name.  Herodotus  indeed 
relates,  that  during  the  reign  of  Psammetichus,  the  cotemporary 
of  Josiah,  the  Scythians  made  an  incursion  through  Palestine 
into  Egypt.*  Near  the  close  of  the  eighth  century,  the  historian 
George  Syncellus  also  writes,  that  the  Scythians  entered  Pales- 
tine and  took  possession  of  Bethsan,  which  they  called  Scy- 
thopolis.'  But  this  is  very  late  authority  for  so  definite  a  fact ; 
and  looks  much  more  like  an  hypothesis  to  account  for  the  name. 
Hence  Reland  and  others  regard  Scythopolis  rather  as  a  com- 
pound from  the  name  Succoth,  as  if  for  SuccothopoUs.'  But  it 
is  hardly  probable,  that  the  most  important  place  in  the  region 
would  take  its  name  from  one  comparatively  unknown  ;  nor  was 
it  the  habit  of  the  Greeks  to  engraft  foreign  names  into  their 
compound  words  without  translation.  The  Greek  and  Latin 
name  for  Succoth,  was  Scence  ;  and  the  composite  name  thence 
resulting,  would  have  been  Scenopolie/  Perhaps  after  all,  the 
term  Scythians  is  here  to  be  taken,  not  in  its  Hteral  application, 
but  as  put  generally  for  any  rude  people,  barbarians.'  In  this 
sense  it  might  well  be  applied  to  the  wild  nomadic  tribes,  who 
of  old,  as  now,  appear  to  have  inhabited  the  Ghor ;  and  seem 
often  to  have  had  possession  of  this  city,  and  to  have  made  it 
their  chief  seat. 

However  this  may  be,  the  city  was  known  as  Scythopolis  as 
early  as  the  times  of  Judas  Maccabaeus ;  and  was  then  not  a 
Jewish  city.     Jews  indeed  dwelt  there,  but  not  as  citizens  ;  and 

'  1  Sum.  31,  8-13 ;  comp.  2  Sam.  31,  bero  Patre,  sepulta  nutrice  ibi.)  Scythis 

13.  deduotis."    But  he  hate  manifestlj  alludes 

"  1  K.  4.  13.  lo  the  sacrifice  of  Nysaby  Ipbigemain  the 

'  BilSeirr!,   «o\oij^^«j    iipbs   'EXK-tivav  Scyliiian  or  Tanric  CberBonesua,  i»  SnuSiit!) 

iKuftiJiroXi!,  Joa.  Antt  12.  8.  5.   lb.  13.  6.  Xfpffimirai,  Strabo  7.  4.  1.  p.  308.     See 

I.  Written  also  2iti,aii5i'  ir,i\ii  Jndith  3,  Kilter  Erdlt,  XV.  p.  432. 

II.  2Mucc.  13,  30.  PolyK  6.  70.  i.—  'Reland,  Palest,  p.  992.  Gescnin?, 
The  Sapt.  likewisB,  In  Jadg.  I,  27,  baa  Notes  to  Barokhardt^  IT.  p.  1058.  Ritter 
Boidirdi',  a  i<rTi  SKuduy  ird^ii,  but  this  U     XV.  p.  432, 

justly  regarded  by  Reland  as  a  latflr  glosa ;         ■•  Gr.  Imjraf,  Lot  Scena.  Jos.  Antt.  1. 

Paleest.  p.  993.  21-  1.     Onomaat.  ai-t.  Scrms. 

'  Hdot    1,    103-105,       Comp.    Chcon.         "  See  the  Greek  Lexicona  ;  alao  tosenm, 

Paschale,  p.  131  Par.   p.  235  DM.  Bibl.  Geogr.  I.i.p.  272.   Comp.  CuL  3, 11. 

•  G.  Syncell  Chron.  p.  214  ed.  Par.  I.  2   Mace.   4,    47.     Joseph.  C  Ap.    2.   87. 

p.  406  lid.  Bonn.— Pliny  also  eays,  H.  N.  Lucian,  Toi.  6  a^. 
6.  16  "  Scythopolin,  (antes.  Njaam  s.  Li-- 
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tliey  are  expreasTy  distinguished  from  the  inhahitants  proper.' 
Indeed,  this  held  true  at  a  much  later  period ;  and  even  during 
the  Roman  wars  the  Jews  sacked  Scythopolis  ;  while,  not  long 
after,  the  inhabitants  treacherously  massacred  the  Jewish  resi- 
dents to  the  number  of  thirteen  thousand,  according  to  Josephus,* 
Hence  it  was  not  unnatural  for  the  Talmudists  to  speak  of 
Bethshan  or  Scythopolis  as  not  a  Jewish,  but  a  heathen  city ; 
■which  their  fathers  did  not  subdue  after  their  return  from  the 
Babylonish  exile.' 

According  to  Josephus,  Scythopolis  was  on  or  near  the 
southern  border  of  G-alilee.  It  was  the  largest  city  of  the 
Decapolis  ;'  and  the  only  city  of  that  district  lying  on  the  west 
of  the  Jordan.  Here  Alexander  Jannreus  had  his  interview  with 
Cleopatra.'  Pompey  took  Pella  and  Scythopolis  in  his  way,  oa 
his  march  from  Damascus  into  Judea ;  and  he  8ubsec[uently 
restored  Scythopolis  and  several  other  cities  to  their  own  inhale- 
itants,'  The  city  was  rebuilt  and  fortified  by  Gabinius.'  It 
was  long  after  this  time,  under  Florus,  the  last  Roman  procurator, 
about  A.  D.  65,  that  the  massacre  of  the  Jews  above  referred  to 
took  place,^ 

In  the  fourth  century  Scythopolis  is  mentioned  by  Eusebius 
and  Jerome  as  stiU  a  '  noble'  city.'  It  was  already  the  seat  of 
a  Christian  bishop  ;  and  the  name  of  Patrophilus,  its  earliest 
recorded  bishop,  appears  at  the  council  in  Palestine  in  A.  D. 
318  ;  and  again  in  the  tirst  Nicene  council,  A.  D.  325,  as  weU 
as  elsewhere.'"  Itwas  reckoned  to  Pal^stina  Secunda,  of  which 
it  became  the  chief  see  ;  and  the  names  of  several  of  its  bishops 
are  preserved."  One  or  more  convents  had  also  been  established, 
with  many  monks  ;  and  continued  to  flourish  for  several  cen- 
turies. The  monks  of  Scythopolis  were  represented  in  the 
council  held  at  Constantinople,  A.  D.  536."  The  city  was  the 
birthplace  of  Basilides  and  CjTil,  each  surnamed  Scythopoli- 
tanus ;  the  latter  known  as  the  author  of  a  life  of  St.  Sabas, 
and  also  of  St.  Euthymius,  in  whose  monastery  he  resided, 
between  Jerusalem  and  Jericho.'^ 

According  to  the  historian  Sozomen,"  this  region  in  the  fifth 
'  2  Msec.  12,  30.  Conip.  Job.  Antt.  "  RelaiiS,  Palffisf.  p.  996.  Lb  Qoien 
12.  8.  6.  Oriens  Christ,  ni.  p.  683. 

•  Joa,  B.  J.  3.  18.  I,  3,  i.  "  Reland  ib.  pp.  216,  216,  223,  225. 
'  LIghtfoot  0pp.  Bd.  Leusd.  fot  Tom.    Le  QnieD  ib.  682-694. 

II.  p.  418.  I'  Sergius,  a  monk  and  deacon  of  tto 

•  B.J.3.3.I,  ib.8.9.7.  nioQasteryofSt.JohD,eabsoribed  in  behalf 
'  Ajitt.  13.  18.  S.  of  all  tlie  monks  of  Scythopolis,  fcri/i 
■  Antt.  14.  B,  i.  ib.  14.  i.  i.  Hmw  tS,v  Ssi  SJcuSjiroAitf  ^ravfii-.  See 
'  Antt.  14.  5.  S.    B.  J.  1,  8.  4.  Keland  Pal.  p.  976. 

'  B.  J.  2.  18.  3,  4.  »  In   Cotelerii  MoOum.   Eocles.  Ghbo. 

•  Onomaat  art.  BeChian,  "  Nunc  appe!-    Tom.  II,  III.— Pleischec  in  Zoitsehr.  d. 
latnr  ScjltopoUf^  urbs  nobilia  (4jria7i/xos)     morgeo].  Gas.  I.  p.  162. 

Palseslinffi."  "  Sozom.  H.  E,  8.  13. 
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century  was  fiill  of  palm  trees  ;  of  wlich  there  is  no'w  not  a  trace. 
The  monks  here  (as  well  as  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Sahas)  were 
accuHtomed  to  weave  the  palm  leaves  into  cowls  and  habits  for 
themselves,  as  also  into  baskets  and  fancy  fa'ns,  which  were  sold 
at  Damascus.' 

In  the  time  of  the  crusades  the  city  was  known  both  as 
Scythopolia  and  Bethsan.  It  is  described  as  a  small  place, 
with  extensive  ruins  of  former  edifices  and  many  marble  remains.* 
The  Franks  transferred  the  episcopal  see,  as  an  archbishopric,  to 
Nazareth ;  which  thtis  first  became  the  seat  of  a  bishop.' 
Beisiln,  though  weak,  was  gallantly  defended  by  its  inhabitants 
against  Saladin  in  1182  ;  although  the  very  next  year  it  was 
deserted  on  his  approach,  and,  after  being  plundered  by  him,  was 
consigned  to  the  flames.*  It  is  subsequently  mentioned  by  other 
writers ;  and  R.  Parchi  resided  there  for  several  years,  early  in  the 
fourteenth  century.'  But  it  seems  not  again  to  have  been  visited 
by  travellers  ;  until  Seetzen  in  1806  made  an  excursion  hither 
from  Jenin,'  and  Burckhardt  in  1812  took  it  in  his  way  from 
Nazareth  to  es-Salt.' 

Seetzen,  whose  journals  have  only  recently  been  published, 
describes  Beisfin  as  the  most  wretched  village  he  had  seen. 
Even  then  its  inhabitants  were  composed  of  Egyptians,  Arab 
peasants,  and  Bedawin.^  Burckhardt  speaks  of  the  few  inhabitants 
in  his  day  as  "  in  a  miserable  condition,  from  being  exposed  to 
the  depredations  of  the  Bedawin  of  the  Ghor,  to  whom  they  also 
paid  a  heavy  tribute."  *  Irby  and  Mangles  in  1818  deeeribe  them 
as  "  a  fanatical  set ; "  and  to  Richardson,  the  same  year,  the 
village  is  nothing  better  than  "  a  nest  of  rafEans,"  containing 
about  two  hundred  inhabitants." 

The  village  is  now  of  considerable  size,  the  population 
amounting  perhaps  to  five  hundred  souls.  The  present  inhabit- 
ants are  a  colony  of  Egyptians,  who  were  said  to  have  come 
hither  before  the  time  of  the  Egyptian  rule,  and  to  have  received 
accessions  since.  Being  strangers,  they  were  the  more  exposed  to 
the  exactions'  and  depredations  of  the  neighbouring  Arabs, 
especially  the  Bedawin  of  the  Gh6r."  For  this  reason  many 
had  left  the  place,  and  gone  to  other  parts  of  the  country. 

'  Sgo  the  anthoritiea  gaoted  in  Reland    7.  p.  170.    MariD.  Sanut.  p.  247.     Sir  J. 
Pal.  p.  977.  MaundetiUe,  Lond.  I83S,  p.   111.— Zuoi 

*  Will  Tyr.  23.  28  "  nunc  VOTO  ad  niM-    in  Aeher's  Bern,  of  Tnd.  II.  pp.  26i;  102. 
Inin  redact*  ram  incolilnr  habitstore."  '  Seetzen's  lieisen,  U.  p.  159  sq.  Berlin 

•  Will.  Tyr.  S.  4.  ib.  22.  16.  Jao.  de    1864. 

Titr.  66.  p,   1077.      Both   thew   writera  '  TtstbU  in  Sjr.  p.  84a 

itronglj  asugn  Scjtbopolla  to  Falaaiina  '  Reieen  ib.  I.  p.  163. 

Jertia.  '  Trasela  in  Syr.  p.  343. 

'  Will  TjT.  22,  16.   Wilken  Gesch.  der  "  Irby  and  Mangles  p.  303.  [9S.]  Ki- 

Kt.  nr.  ii.  p.  310.— Will.  Tjt.  22.  2G.  Bo-  cbardson's  Travels,  II.  pp,  420-12^. 

haed.  Vit.  Sftl.  p.  53.    Wilken  ib.  p.  230.  "  See  above,  p.  326. 

'  Abnlf.  Tab.  Sjr.  p.  84.    Brocardos  c. 
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Salim  and  ^non. — One  of  our  main  objects  in  -visiting  the 
Gh6r,  as  is  said  above,'  was  to  make  searcli  after  the  Mnoa 
and  Salim  mentioned  in  connection  with  John  the  Baptist.  I 
regret  to  have  to  say,  that  our  search  was  fruitless. 

We  learn  from  the  Scriptural  narrative,  that  John  the  Baptist 
was  "  baptizing  in  ^non,  near  to  Salim,  because  there  was  much 
water  [many  waters]  there,"*  Salim  therefore  was  the  more 
important  town ;  and  .^non,  apparently,  a  place  of  fountains 
near  by. 

According  to  Jerome,  both  J^lnon  and  Salim  were  situated 
in  this  part  of  the  Ghor,  eight  Roman  miles  south  from  Scy- 
thopolis.'  They  were  probably  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  Jordan  ;  otherwise  the  Evangelist  would  hardly  have  men- 
tioned the  abundance  of  water.  In  another  passage  Jerome 
regards  this  Salim  as  the  residence  of  Melehizedek  ;  and  afBrms, 
that  in  his  day  the  palace  of  Melehizedek  was  still  shown,  which 
by  the  magnitude  of  its  ruins  attested  the  ancient  magnificence 
of  the  work.' 

It  was  natural  to  infer,  that  of  such  extensive  ruins,  some 
traces  might  yet  remain.  Our  inquiries  were  constant  and  perse- 
vering ;  but  we  could  obtain  no  trace  of  corresponding  names  or 
ruins.  As  to  names,  the  only  approach  to  similarity  was  in  the 
name  Sheikh  Sftlim,  the  Wely  at  the  base  of  Tell  Eidghah  ;  ^ 
but  this  is  a  circumstance  in  itself  too  frequent  and  trite  to  be 
taken  into  account.  As  to  ruins,  if  there  still  exist  any  remains 
of  Salim,  they  must  probably  be  sought  near  the  foot  of  the 
western  mountains. 

It  may  further  be  remarked,  that  so  far  as  the  language  of 
Scripture  is  concerned,  the  place  near  which  John  was  baptizing 
may  just  as  well  have  been  the  SSlim  overagainst  Nabulus  j 
where,  as  we  have  seen,  there  are  two  large  fountains.' 

The  Ghor. — This  great  valley  is  the  'Arabah  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  and  the  Gh&r  of  Arabian  writers,  extending  from  the 
gulf  of  'Akabah  to  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  or  strictly  to  Banias. 
These  names  have  been  fiiliy  treated  of  in  a  former  volume.'    By 

'  See  above,  p.  300.  '  Ep.  ttd  E™iig.  0pp.  II.  578,  ed.  Mart. 

'  John  3,  23  BawriCay  iv  AMy,  iyyhs  "  Salem  aiitem  Don  ut  JoBoplius  et  nostri 

ToD  Sa\stfx,  Sri  BSorairoXXi  if  4kiI.     The  omnes  arbitrantur  essa  Jerusalem,  ,  ,  ,  sed 

nameAIi'iil^.^nonistheChald.pliu-.-plS-'B  oppiduin  juita  Soj-thopoHm,  quod  nsquo 

f<y>intain»!  Bnxt  Leit.  IGOl,     Itwaaoh-  todie  nppellatur  Salem ;  et  osWnditur  ibi 

yiouriy  a  place  furnishing  sa  abundant  palatium    Melehizedek,  e'    ™»«-,.„rf,™. 

Bupplj  of  water,  foi-  the  Ti4  of  the  crowda  rumaruia,  vetena  opens  os\ 

who  followed  John.  cenlmm. 

'  Onomaat.   art.   jEnon:   "  Oatenditur  .  ^^^   v°™' P' „io 

usque  none  locos  in  octavo  lapids  Sertho-  ^^*  above,  p.  iJs. 

poleos  ad  meridiem  jujcta  Salim  et  Jorda-  '  ^"^  '^"L  U.  pp.    1! 

Mm.-— Art.  Satem:  ''lo  octavo  quoque  ^'l  ^ee   also  Gesen, 

lai)ide  i  S;vthopoli  in  campo  vicua  Satu-  18E4,  art.  n3'nS, 
mias  .ippelliitiir,"— See  also  Judith  4,  1. 
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Eusebius  and  Jerome  it  is  called  the  Aulon  /'  and  is  described 
as  stretching  from  BSniaa  and  Lebanon  to  the  desert  of  Pharan, 
and  containing  Tiberias  and  its  lake,  Scythopolis,  Jericho,  and 
the  Dead  Sea.  At  the  present  day  all  the  southern  portion  of 
the  great  valley,  lying  beyond  the  cliffs  on  the  south  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  is  called  by  the  Arabs  Wady  el-'Arabah ;  while  the 
northern  portion,  extending  to  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  bears  the 
name  of  el-Ghor.  Above  the  Jisr-Benat  Ya'k6h,  the  broad 
valley  with  its  lake  takes  the  name  of  the  lake  and  plain  el- 
Muleh.  The  present  'Arabab  is  described  as  a  desert  in  a  former 
volume  ;  the  plain  of  the  Hflleh,  with  its  lavish  fertility,  I  after- 
wards visited  with  Mr  Thomson,' 

The  Gh6r  proper  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  protrusion 
into  it  of  Kflm  SQrtabeh.  The  southern  portion  I  had  formerly 
traverned  in  its  lower  parts,  and  viewed  it  from  the  heights  above 
'Ain  Dilk ;  and  now  I  had  again  looted  down  upon  it  from 
Daumeh  and  Mejdel.  My  companion  meantime  had  passed 
through  its  whole  length.  It  is  shut  in  on  the  west  by  a  lofty 
wall  of  precipitous  mountains  ;  through  which  the  lateral  valleys 
break  down  in  deep  chasms.  It  is  in  itself  a  desert ;  except  where 
large  springs  bursting  forth  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  give 
fertility  to  the  adjacent  tracts.  Such  are  the  fountains  at  Jericho 
and  Dak,  at  'Aujeh  and  Fiisail,  on  the  west ;  and  in  the  Wadys 
Hesban  and  esh-Sha'ib  (Nimrin)  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan. 
The  appearance  of  the  Jordan  and  its  border  of  trees  in  this 
part,  has  been  already  noted.^ 

North  of  Kum  SQrtabeh  the  character  of  the  Gh6r  is 
entirely  changed ;  and  the  general  sterility  of  the  southern 
portion  is  succeeded  by  an  abundance  of  water  and  luxuriant 
fertihty.  First  is  the  Kflrawa,  described  as  extremely  rich  and 
productive  ;  upon  which  issues  the  broad  and  meadow-like 
"Wady  Fari'a  with  its  beautiful  stream.  Between  this  and 
Wady  Malih  the  western  hills  jut  down  and  contract  the  valley  ; 
hut  further  north  it  again  spreads  out  into  the  broad  and  fertile 
plain  or  plateaus,  which  we  had  several  times  traversed  during 
the  last  two  days.  This  whole  tract  north  of  KOrn  Siirtabeh 
we  saw  from  the  eastern  mountains,'  stretching  quite  to  the  lake 
of  Tiberias  ;  much  of  it  apparently  cultivated  and  yielding  rich 
crops  ;  and  the  whole  enlivened  by  the  very  many  winding  of 
the  Jordan,  as  it  meanders  from  side  to  side  through  the  broad 
valley.     The  appearance   of  the  river  here,  as  seen  from  the 

'  Or.     P^bKif,    OaomHst.    art    Avion.  See  the  Greek  Leiicona,  e.  g.  Paeaow,  PHpe, 

Jerome  affirme  tliat  Aitlon  w  not  a  Greek.  Liddelt  and  Scott,  et«. 
but  a  Hebrew  word.     In  this  he  Is  wrong ;         •  See  Vol.  U.  p.  183  Gq.  [ii.  594  sq.]  Sea 

for  the  Hebrew  contains  no  mcli  word  or  ajso  below,  onder  May  26th. 
form  ;  while  the  Greek  oiX^r  eignifiea  any  '  See  above,  pp.  21(3,  294. 
dim  trad  (or  vaUet/j  betieeea  mountaini.        '  See  above,  pp.  31T,  318. 
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heights,  is  quite  different  in  this  respect  from  its  lower  portion. 
The  wall  of  mountains  on  the  west  has  also  disappeared ;  and 
the  valleys  descend  to  the  Gh3r,  not  as  deep  and  wild  chasms, 
but  as  fertile  plains  or  openings. 

In  the  region  of  BeisSn  the  G-hor  stands  in  connection  with 
the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon,  by  means  of  the  broad  valley  of 
Jezreel.  In  this  part  there  may  be  reckoned  three  diiferent 
levels  or  plateaua,  as  belonging  to  the  Ghor,  viz.  first,  the  low 
valley  of  the  Jordan  proper  ;  then,  the  broad  luxuriant  plain 
extending  from  the  preceding  to  the  slope  which  ascends  to 
Beisfin  ;  and  lastly,  the  plain  back  of  Beisiin,  which  is  the  open- 
ing of  the  valley  of  Jezreel,  and  which  also  extends  south  in 
front  of  the  western  mountains  for  several  miles.  The  Ghor  is 
here  not  less  fruitful  than  the  plain  of  Esdraelon ;  and  has  a 
much  more  abundant  supply  of  water.  But  it  lies  some  five 
or  six  hundred  feet  lower,  and  has  a  hotter  climate  ;  so  that  its 
harvests  are  earHer.  Wheat  also,  we  were  told,  would  not  grow 
well  in  it  without  irrigation  ;  which  is  not  required  in  the  plain 
of  Esdraelon,  nor  even  on  the  high  terrace  around  Pella. 

The  fertile  portions  of  the  Ghflr  are  tilled,  as  we  have  seen,  hy 
the  people  of  the  villages  situated  in  the  higher  districts  on 
each  side.  The  rest  of  the  land  is  given  up  to  the  various 
tribes  of  Bedawin  Arabs  dwelhng  in  tents.  The  Sheikhs  of 
these  Arabs  are  usually  hired  to  take  travellers  across  the  Jor- 
dan ;  but  each  tribe  have  their  own  limits,  beyond  which  they 
ordinarily  dare  not  venture.  By  taking  Sheikhs  from  Tfibfis  as 
our  guides,  we  traversed  the  Giidr  and  completed  our  excursion 
without  seeing  a  single  Bedawy.  As  we  returned,  there  were  a 
few  tents  at  Sheikh  Dalid,  near  the  ford  ;  but  we  saw  none  of 
the  people. 

This  broad  valley,  the  Gh6r,  Josephus  sometimes  speaks  of 
as  the  Great  Plain  ;  and  describes  it  as  extending  from  the  lake 
of  Tiberias  to  the  Dead  Sea.'  The  same  appellation,  however, 
is  more  frequently  given  by  him  and  others  to  the  plain  of  Es- 
draelon. 
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FROM     BEIBAN     TO     HASBEIYA. 

Refeebhed  and  strengthened  by  the  rest  and  quiet  of  a 
Sabbath  spent  in  the  midst  of  Scriptural  scenes  not  ordinarily- 
visited,  we  prepared  to  set  off  early,  and  press  on  rapidly  to 
Hasbeiya. 

Monday,  May  l'7th.  We  rode  this  morning  first  to  the 
Tell  of  Beisdn,  half  a  mile  distant  from  the  village,  due  north  ; 
and  there  completed  our  observations  and  took  the  bearings 
recorded  above. 

Leaving  the  Tell  at  6.45,  vre  turned  our  course  towards  the 
place  called  Beit  life,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of  Gilboa, 
N.  76°  W.  After  ten  minutes  there  were  foundations  on  our 
right.  As  we  advanced,  we  became  entangled  among  many 
water-courses.  If  yesterday  the  region  had  seemed  to  us  well 
watered,  how  much  more  now  ?  "We  crossed  not  less  than  fifteen 
or  twenty  fine  brooks,  running  north  to  the  Jalfid  ;  all  coming 
apparently  from  an  extensive  marsh  on  the  southwest  of  Beisan  ; 
the  border  of  which  seemed  to  be  close  at  hand,  though  bidden 
by  the  clumps  of  bushes,  "We  now  wished  to  obtain  a  guide, 
and  tried  some  reapers  on  our  right ;  but  no  one  would  go.  At 
7.30  we  crossed  the  last  and  lai^est  of  the  streams  ;  the  ancient 
bridge  being  now  not  far  distant  on  the  right.  At  7.50  there 
was  a  low  Tell  by  onr  path ;  this  we  ascended,  losing  ten  min- 
utes. Soon  afterwards  we  crossed  a  small  rivulet  coming  from  a 
fountain  on  the  left,  near  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and  flow- 
ing to  the  JalM.  At  8.30  we  reached  the  site  of  Beit  Ilfa,  at 
the  very  foot  of  the  mountains,  on  a  gentle  slope  running  out  in 
front  of  a  small  ravine. 

The  mountains  of  Gilboa,  instead  of  running  down  from 
Zer'in  to  the  Ghor  in  a  straight  line,  and  then  forming  an  angle 
with  the  Oh3r,  here  sweep  round  in  an  arc  of  a  circle  ;  so  that 
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Beiafin,  although  seeming,  as  seen  from  farther  west,  to  occupy 
the  middle  of  the  plain  of  Jezreel,  is  in  fact  much  nearer 
(indeed  quite  near)  to  the  northern  hills.  It  is  just  at  this 
point,  where  the  aweep  of  the  mountaina  begins,  that  Beit  Ufa 
J8  situated.  We  first  came  upon  two  sarcophagi,  hewn  and 
sculptured  on  the  outside,  standing  alone  in  the  fields  quite  near 
the  foot  of  the  steep  ascent.  Just  around  and  below  them  there 
are  very  few  remains  or  marks  of  any  place  ;  but  further  down, 
below  the  present  road,  there  is  a  considerable  tract  strewn  with 
roughly  squared  stones,  broken  but  not  hewn,  and  none  of  them 
la^er  than  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length.     This  is  absolutely  all,' 

On  a  small  plateau  of  the  steep  mountain  side,  some  two 
hundred  feet  directly  above  the  sarcophagi,  are  the  remains  of 
a  village  called  Judeideh.  Just  west  of  these  in  the  ravine  is  a 
small  fountain,  called  'Ain  Judeideh ;  but  there  was  now  no 
water  in  the  ravine  below.  We  did  not  ascend  to  these  remains. 
From  Beit  life  the  vilh^  of  Kftmieh  on  the  north  side  of  the 
valley  bears  N.  24"  W. — We  had  supposed,  that  a  road  led  from 
this  place  across  the  mountains  direct  to  Jenln  ;  but  it  needed 
only  a  glance  at  the  rocky  and  precipitous  acclivity  before  us,  to 
show  that  no  great  travelled  road  ever  passed  that  way.'  Beit 
Ilfa  was  first  visited  by  E.  G.  Schultz,  in  1847.' 

Schuitz  held  Beit  Ilfa  to  be  the  Bethulia  (more  properly 
Betylua)  of  the  apocryphal  book  of  Judith  ;  and  in  this  he  has 
been  followed  by  Bitter  and  others.'  But  the  alleged  resem- 
blance of  the  name  seems  hardly  admissible  ;'  while  all  the 
topographical  considerations  are  against  the  identity. 

All  that  we  know  of  Betylua  is  from  the  book  of  Judith  ;  a 
book  now  very  generally  regarded  as  not  historical,  but  rather  as  a 
Jewish  romance  ;  in  which  botli  the  events  and  the  topographi- 
cal notices  present  insuperable  difSculties.'  One  place  named  in. 
it  is  Dothan,  the  situation  of  which  is  now  known  ;  and  as  this 
is  mentioned  in  connection  with  Betylua,  it  is  important  for 


Zii".    ShutlBh5°.    Khln  97°.  Tel]  Beleaa         'WtterUc.    GrossinZeitschr.  d  morj 

104°.      Kaukttb  60°,      TeU   esb-Slieith  Ges.  I.  c  pp.  68,  59. 

Hbjui813°.  ■  The  name  is  strictly  .ffrif  Rfa;  and 

'  Yet  Llebetrut  appears  to  have  as-  is  so  written  vritli  Arabic  letters  by  Scbulti 
oeodedby  this  path  to  Jill>6n,balf  ail  bour  bimself  Bttwean  this  and  the  Greek 
beyond  lbs  bighBst  point  tonards  Jenin,  BfTi^hova,  it  \»  hard  to  make  out  mnch  si- 
sod  bolf  BD  boor  east  of  FOkli'a ;  R«isa  milarity.  But  Scbultz  writes  tbe  naine 
Lp.  2B3sq.  with  Koman  letters  several  limes  JetiWua; 

*  Zeitscbr.  d.  morgeoL  Ges.  IH.  pp,  48,  and  thus  creates  a  resemblance.     Tbii 

49.     Ritter  Erdk.  XV.  p.  423  sq.     From  is  wholly  unnrBrranted ;  and  belongs  to  (he 

Jentn  Scbultz  creased  Uie  mountain,  and  lie  nses  in  which  Scbultz  was  too  apt  to 

descending  on  the  eaetem  side,  wuth  of  indulge. 

Mnjeddtt',  followed  the  base  of  the  moun-         '  De  Wetle  Einl.  ins  A.  T.  §|  807,  304 

tains  to  Beit   Ilfa ;    and    afterward,   re-  Winer  Realw.  art  Judith. 
CTOued  them  by  way  of  'ArQbboneh  and 

ToL.  III.— 29 
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determining  the  position  of  the  latter.'  It  is  quite  evident, 
that  Betylua  is  described  as  lying  south  of  the  jjlain  of  Esdrae- 
lon  not  far  from  Dothan ;  as  commanding  one  of  the  passes 
from  that  plain  into  the  hill  country  ;  and  as  itself  situated  on  a 
mountain,  with  a  fountain  or  fountains  at  the  foot.'  All  these 
circumstances  forbid  us  to  seek  for  it  at  Beit  Ufa. 

We  had  intended  to  strike  from  this  point  northwards,  and 
cross  the  hiUs  somewhat  east  of  Kiimieh,  leaving  that  village  on 
our  left.  But  the  part  of  the  plain  which  we  should  thus 
traverse,  was  now  full  of  the  black  tents  of  three  encampments 
of  the  Arabs  Sokr.  Among  them  our  baggage  might,  or  might 
not,  have  been  safe  ;  and  we  therefore  chose  rather  to  take  the 
road  for  Kiimieh,  which  carried  us  further  west  and  beyond  all 
the  Arabs. 

Leaving  Beit  Ufa  at  8.40,  we  came  in  fifteen  minutes  to  a 
fork  m  the  road.  Here  Mr  Van  de  Velde  parted  from  ua  ;  he 
going  to  Zer'in,  and  we  to  Kumieh.  Soon  afterwards  we  crossed 
a  mill  stream,  coming  down  on  the  north  side  of  Tell  Sheikh 
Hasan,  near  the  mountains,  from  a  place  with  mills,  called 
er-Bahhaniyeh,  further  west.  It  runs  to  the  JulUd.  Passing 
on  through  the  plain  or  broad  valley,  and  leaving  a  low  Tell  on 
our  right,  we  came  at  9.35  to  the  Jdlild,  which  here  flows  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  plain.  The  channel  was  in  this  part  deep 
and  narrow,  with  a  muddy  bottom  full  of  flags  and  reeds  ;  not 
differing  in  appearance  from  the  canals  drawn  from  it  to  water 
the  valley.  We  got  our  riding  horses  pver  with  some  difficulty  ; 
and  then  called  to  a  reaper  near  by,  to  point  out  the  best  spot 
for  the  loaded  mules.  After  several  attempts  to  cross,  we  had  to 
unload  them  ;  and  the  baj^age  was  carried  over  on  the  backs  of 
the  muleteers.  AU  got  safely  through  at  last ;  except  that  the 
.  donkey  stuck  fast,  and  had  to  be  dragged  out  by  force,  to  the 
great  amusement  of  us  all.  We  were  thus  detained  half  an 
hour.' 

The  average  breadth  of  the  valley  we  estimated  to  be  about 
two  or  two  and  a  half  miles.     It  is  very  fertile  ;  and  is  mostly 

'  Judith  4,  6.  7,  3.  18.  to  besiege  Betylua,  in  order  to  seize  upon 
'  Id  Judith  4,  6  ve  rend :  BcruAo^a  iciU  the  p»B^s  to  the  hill  countij  (3ij'd^cii  rqi 
ttroiuabal/i, ))  lunr  ivivaini  'ErffujAij-  oufu^s);  he  encamps  in  the  vHlley  near 
KcainpimmiiPTaSi'tSiiivTiXTiiriar  auAsiii.  Betj'luB,  at  the  fountain  ;  and  hia  lioet  is 
In  V.  7  these  two  places  are  fpaheu  of  as  epread  out  in  bre&dth  tmto  Dothan  and  as 
oommsndiog  the  passes  into  Judea,  ris  far  as  lo  beltl^em,  and  in  length  from 
&raaiiriit  r^'  ipni^t.  But  when  it  ia  Betylna  to  ICyanion,  which  is  overagaiiirt 
■aid  dial  tbe  past  wea  "  strait  for  two  men  Esibaelon,  Schultz  assumes  Kua/xiii'  to  ba 
M  most,"  thia  belongs  to  tlie  romance.  Ia  the  present  Kfimieh;  which  is  doubtful. 
o.  fi,  Jl.  12,  the  serrants  of  Holoferaes  See  Sept  ed.  Tisohendorf,  Lips.  I860, 
bring  Aoiiior  "  out  of  the  plain  into  tlie  '  ■■  -  .  ..  ~  ,  ^  .l 
hill  coonlry,"  to  the  fountains  under  Be- 
tylua, which  itself  ia  on  the  summit  of  a,  KiUnieh  & 
moiuitBiD. — In  0.  7, 1-3,  Hobfecnes  wiihes 
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cultivated,  even  to  the  top  of  the  northern  hilb  eastward  of 
the  Little  Hennon.  The  southern  side  is  every  where  shut  in 
by  the  bare  rocky  wall  of  Gilhoa. 

Starting  again  at  10.05,  we  passed  np  gradually  through 
fields  of  ripe  wheat,  enlivened  by  companies  of  reapers,  until  we 
struck  the  straight  path  from  Kfimieh  to  the  Jaitid ;  whence 
the  people  bring  their  supply  of  water.  A  large  herd  of  neat 
cattle  were  going  down  to  drmk.  At  10.30  we  reached  Kflmieh, 
on  the  summit  of  a  hill  or  Tell  southeast  from  DOhy.  This 
hill  is  quite  isolated  ;  on  the  north  and  east  is  a  fine  cultivated 
bc^in  extending  almost  to  Kaukah,  and  drained  to  the  JSlfld 
by  a  valley  west  of  the  hill  of  Klimieh,  The  village  is  not 
large,  and  has  no  marks  of  antiquity.  The  people  were  harvest- 
ing in  the  fields  below  ;  and  the  threshing  floors  around  the  vil- 
lage were  in  full  operation.' 

Several  villages  were  here  in  sight.'  Taiyibeh  is  in  the  basin 
northeast  of  Kflmieh.  MnrBssQs  is  on  the  line  of  hills  which 
separate  that  basin  from  the  valley  of  Jezreel.  Shuttah  is  on 
lower  ground  north  of  the  JSIM.  Wezar  was  also  in  view,  on 
one  of  the  western  peaks  of  Gilboa.' 

Leaving  Ktimleh  at  10.45,  we  descended  into  the  basin ; 
and  having  crossed  the  water-bed  running  westwards  at  11.05, 
we  came  at  11.45  to  Na'Arah,  situated  on  a  rise  of  ground  in  an 
angle  near  the  northern  lulls.  This  range  extends  eastwards 
from  the  Little  Hermon,  and  terminates  at  Kaukab,  At 
Na'ftrah  the  threshing  floors  were  in  full  operation  ;  on  one,  two 
boys  mounted  on  horses  drove  round  before  them  three  donkeys. 
Hare,  as  well  as  at  Kftmieh,  the  black  volcanic  stones  continue  ; 
though  less  abundant  and  less  black  than  at  Beisan.  Here  we 
stopped  to  lunch.* 

Mounting  again  at  12.20,  and  descending  a  little,  we  came 
in  eight  minutes  to  the  well  of  the  village,  in  a  small  valley. 
We  nojv  rose  gradually  upon  the  hills  ;  which  here  were  grassy 
or  else  covered  with  fields  of  wheat  quite  to  the  top.     At  12.45 

■  Schulta  held  Eflmieh  to  be  the  Kuo-  '  Bearinga  at  E&mieh,!  Diiliy  827".  en- 

l^div  of  the  book  of  Judith  ;    Zeitschr.  d.  Na'urali  2".      Tabor  3°.      Taiyibah  53% 

taoT^.  Ges.  HI.  p.  *8.  .  But  this  is  hardly  Shattah   119°.      Tell  BeU'tn   127°.     Tall 

consistent  with  the  right  positioa  of  Bet;-  Urn  'Ajra  115°.     TeU  Sheikh  Hnsiia  171°. 

ilia,  south  of  the  plain  of  Eadraelon  and  ec-Rabhli^yBh  190°.     Zertn^GS".     Kau- 

bejond    Dothan.  — Thts     name    Km^nif  kah    78°.      MurilssQa  B8°.     Wezar  223°. 

(Judith  7,  3)  is  found  no  where  else.  May  See  the  next  note. 

it  perhaps  be  merely  a  tranflation  of  the  •  Not  Maar,  as  Sohultz  writes  It  erro- 

earlier  nama(He&,  undChald.  Wb,  iia)  neo^isly;    see   Ritter   XV.   p.   122.     My 

correspond  Log  to  the  Arabia  FUeh,  on  the  companion  agiua  verified  the  name  at  Kfl- 

eastera  side  of  the  pliUn  of  Esdraelon  ?  mieh.  See  Vol.  II.  pp.  SIG,  819,  [iii,  157, 
All  these  forms  (as  also  Kui^uit)  agni^'^  It^O.] 

abean,piacei'fbcana.  The  crusaders  speak  *  Bearings  «l  Na'drah  ;    Kautab  IW. 

of  Faehastbecartleof  iJ-oi-i;  in  French,  Klimieh  183°.     Weiar  203°. 
la  Faie.  See  in  VoL  U  p.  828.  [iiL  176.] 
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we  came  out  upon  the  summit  of  the  ridge ;  having  the  poor 
village  of  Tflmrah  a  few  minutes  distant  on  our  right.  This 
ridge  lies  between  the  basin  of  Na'firah  and  the  northeastern 
arm  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  Here  the  view  of  this  noble 
plain  burst  suddenly  upon  us,  looking  green  and  variegated,  like 
a  carpet ;  and  wholly  different  in  this  respect  from  the  Gh6r 
and  the  valley  of  Jeareel,  which  we  had  just  left,  where  the 
hotter  climate  had  already  made  all  things  dry.  Beyond  was 
Mount  Tabor.  On  our  left,  a  mile  or  more  distant,  was  Endlir, 
the  ancient  Endor,  now  deserted ;  it  lies  on  the  northeast 
shoulder  of  Little  Hermon,  which,  projects  somewhat  into  the 
plain,  and  breaks  down  steeply  below  the  village.' 

Our  course  now  lay  towards  the  eastern  base  of  Tabor.  The 
road  kept  high  along  the  northern  declivity  of  the  ridge,  with  a 
very  gradual  descent,  and  having  the  glorious  plain  below  us  on 
the  left.  After  some  time  we  met  here  a  party  of  about  thirty 
Jews,  men  and  women,  on  horaeback,  with  bag  and  baggage, 
travelling  from  Tiberias  towards  Jerusalem,  The  women  were 
all  riding  astride.  This  is  probably  the  nearest  route  between 
Tiberias  and  Zer'in.  Near  the  bottom  of  the  descent  a  path 
went  off  to  Debflrieh  and  the  west  side  of  Tabor. 

At  the  southeastern  base  of  Tabor,  a  deep  "Wady  coming 
from  the  west,  called  Wady  SherAr,  breaks  down  through  what 
here  appears  as  table  land  around  the  base  of  the  mountain ; 
and  runs  off  in  a  southeasterly  direction.  Its  sides  are  from  one 
hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  feet  high  ;  while  the  apparent 
table  land  through  which  it  thus  breaks  down,  is  strictly  the 
level  of  the  plain  on  the  west  and  on  the  north.  There  was 
now  a  stream  of  running  water  in  the  valley,  and  a  mill ;  to 
which  we  came  at  1.40.  Rising  upon  the  northern  side,  we  ex- 
pected to  come  out  upon  the  Wgh  plain ;  but  found  ourselves, 
after  ten  minutes,  on  the  top  of  a  ridge  with  another  deep 
similar  valley  before  us,  coming  down  along  the  east  side  of 
Tabor  from  the  Khan  et-Tujjar,  and  uniting  just  below  with 
Wady  Sher^r.  We  were  merely  crossing  the  ridge,  which  occu- 
pies the  fort  between  the  two.  The  united  valley,  as  we  could 
see,  breaks  down  in  a  deep  and  sharp  chasm  to  the  Jordan  val- 
ley ;  which  it  enters  not  far  below  the  Jisr  el-MejSmi'a.  It  is 
the  Wady  el-Bireh  of  our  former  journey  ; '  and  is  the  boundary 
hetween  the  provinces  of  Jerusalem  and  'Akka. 

We  now  descended  into  this  northern  valley,  and  followed  it 
tip  to  the  Khftn  ;  which  we  reached  at  2.40,  A  fine  stream  was 
flowing  along  thevalley;  and  the  bottom  and  sides  were  cultivated, 

•  Bearings   on    ridge,    near    Tflmrab :     298',  1  m.     Iksil  810°.     DabfinBli  3*1°. 
Wezar  202^    Nflrie  202°.    Kfimieh  189°.     Tabor  857°. 
M«'ai«h  20e°.     MbtQuDs  1*3°.    EndOt        '  Vol  n.  p.  SSS,  ^m.  217.] 
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The  latter  rose  at  first  a  liundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  feet ; 
but  grew  lower  as  we  advanced.  At  the  Khan  it  is  an  open 
shallow  Wady  ;  which  comes  out  from  among  the  hills  north  of 
Tabor.  The  Khan  itself  is  described  in  a  former  volume.' — As 
we  approached  the  Kh^n,  the  Mils  on  the  east  were  covered  with 
the  tents  of  the  Arabs  Sub^ih,  who  are  enemies  of  the  Sflkr. 
Wady  Sherar  is  the  boundary  between  them. 

Wo  intended  to  proceed  to  LUbieh  by  the  direct  road,  which 
we  had  followed  in  1838  ;  but  being  misdirected  by  a  man  who 
was  repairing  a  cistern,  we  kept  on  upon  the  Damascus  road 
towards  Kefr  8abt.  Perceiving  that  we  were  wrong,  we  turned 
off  at  3.10  short  to  the  left  ;  and  at  3.25  struck  the  direct  road 
from  the  Kh4n  to  Lflbieh,  aa  it  enters  the  low  fertile  tract  formerly 
described."  Crossing  now  the  low  plain  and  ascending  the  hill, 
(where  the  basaltic  stones  are  no  longer  seen,)  we  came  at  4.05 
to  Lftbieh  on  its  elevated  plateau.  A  Wady  having  its  head  on 
the  north  of  Lflbieh  runs  off  through  the  southern  EQttauf  by 
Tur'an,'  We  could  here  see,  that  the  eastern  end  of  the 
northern  Bflttauf  is  shut  in  by  a  low  ridge  ;  which  causes  the 
eastern  part  of  the  plain  to  become  a  lake  in  winter,  as  has  been 
already  described.* 

Tuesday,  May  18th. — An  elderly  intelligent  man,  of  grave 
deportment,  who  appeared  to  be  the  Sheikh  of  the  village,  sat 
with  us  last  evening,  and  gave  us  information  respecting  the 
country  round  about.  Learning  that  we  purposed  visiting  KhSn 
Minyeb  and  Tell  Hflm,  he  offered  to  accompany  us,  and  be  our 
guide  to  various  places  of  interest. 

As  we  were  making  our  preparations  early  this  morning,  the 
Sheikh  joined  us  on  horseback.  We  sent  off  our  muleteers  by 
way  of  JMejdel  to  Khan  Minyeh  ;  there  to  await  our  arrival. 
Starting  at'5.45,  we  followed  for  a  time  our  former  road,  N.  E.  by 
E.  towards  Hattln  ;  but  soon  divei^d  from  it  more  to  the  right 
in  order  to  visit  the  Hajar  en-Nusrany,  or  stone  of  the  Christians. 
On  our  right  was  the  lower  tract  of  fertile  land,  formerly  de- 
scribed, called  Ard  el-Abmar  ;  which  is  cultivated  by  the  people 
of  the  villages  around  it.'  It  seems  quite  deep,  though  some 
hundreds  of  feet  above  the  lake.  At  its  opposite  extremity,  S. 
40°  E.  appeared  the  opening  of  the  valley,  which  drains  it  into 
the  Jordan  south  of  the  lake.  At  6,10  we  were  in  a  small  Wady 
running  to  el-Ahmar.  Five  minutes  later  we  crossed  the  road 
from  Nazareth  to   Tiberias.     At   this  point  are  two  cisterns, 

'  Vol.  n.  p.  368  sq.  [iii.  236.1  Ij  m.  The  former  U  on  a  declivity  aoroas 

'  See  Vol,  IL  p.  3ti9,  [iU.  287.1  lower  ground,  facing  Lflbieh.     For  Kefr 

>  For  LflUeli  and  its  enTirons,  see  Vol  Sabt,  see  VoL  II.  p.  869.  [iii,  237.]                * 

n.  pp.  369,  370.  [iii.  S36-238.]  '  See  Vol,  II.  p.  369.  [iii.  237.]  Bnrek- 

'  Sea   above,   p.    109. — Bearings  from  hardt  |^ve>  the  DaEoe  of  (Ms  tract  as  Aid 

Lflbieh  :  Nimrfn,  N.  a  m.     Kefc  Sabt,  S.  el-Hajiima;  TraT,  in  ^,  p.  883. 
Vol.  III.— 29* 
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covered  with  large  perforated  etones,  mucb  worn  by  the  friction 
of  ropes.  We  were  now  south  of  the  eastern  summit  of  Kdrfin 
Hattio  ;  and  at  6.25  crossed  a  Wady  coming  down  from  just  west 
of  it,  and  forming  one  of  the  main  heads  of  the  tract  el-Ahmar. 
Our  path  now  kfept  along  nearly  parallel  with  the  Tiberias  road  ; 
and  brought  us  at  6.55  to  the  Hajar,  on  the  brow  of  the  broad 
ridge  between  el-Ahmar  and  the  plain  of  Hattin.  Here  is  a 
cluster  of  large,  black,  basaltic  stones  ;  one  of  which  the  guide 
pointed  out  as  especially  venerated  by  the  Christians.  Here, 
according  to  legendary  tradition,  our  Lord  fed  the  five  thousand.' 

The  spot  overlooks  the  plain  of  Hattin  and  the  lake  beyond  ; 
while  Safed,  Tell  Hazflr,  and  MughSr,  which  we  had  recently 
visited,  were  also  in  sight.  The  tract  between  Safed  and  Meirfln 
is  drained  by  Wady  et-Tawahin,  which  nearer  the  lake  is  called 
Wady  el-Am&d,  Wady  SeUSmeh,  south  of  Eamah,  descends 
to  the  lake  as  Wady  er-EflbQdtyeh,  A  shorter  Wady  which 
takes  its  rise  further  south,  in  the  hills  east  of  'Arrabeh  and 
Deir  Hanna,  enters  the  plain  of  Hattin  ;  and,  at  a  point  nearly 
opposite  the  village,  breaks  down  through  to  the  lower  plain  west 
of  Mejdel,  by  the  deep  and  singular  chasm  of  Wady  el-Hamam. 
The  southeastern  portion  of  the  plain  of  Hattin  is  drained  to 
the  lake  by  a  small  Wady,  called  Abu  el-'Omeir  ;  down  which 
the  Damascus  road  descends  to  the  fountains  on  the  shore  north 
of  Tiberias.' 

We  had  come  to  the  Hajar,  thinking  it  might  possibly  be 
the  spot  visited  by  Arculfus  in  the  seventh  century,  as  the  place 
of  feeding  the  five  thousand.  But  that  place,  as  shown  to  him, 
was  a  level  grassy  plain,  with  a  fountain,  and  was  on  the  way 
from  Tiberias  to  Capernaum  along  the  shore  of  the  lake.  It 
could  not,  therefore,  have  been  the  present  8pot.° 

Leavii^  the  Hajar  at  7,25,  we  struck  down  through  the  fields 
direct  towards  Irbid,  situated  in  front  of  the  great  chasm  of 
Wady  el-Hamdm.  After  twenty  minutes  we  crossed  our  former 
road  from  Hattin  to  Tiberias.  The  plain  here  is  thickly  strewn 
with  black  stones  ;  hut  is  fertile  and  well  tilled.  We  reached 
Irbid  at  8.10,  on  the  brow  overlooking  the  deep  Wady  el- 
Ham&m  and  its  chaam.  Here  are  heaps  of  ruins  of  ordinary 
houses,  the  stones  squared  though  not  hewn  ;  but  nothing  of 
special  interest,  except  the  remains  of  a  single  edifice.  This  was 
a  Jewish  structure,  precisely  in  the  same  style  of  Jewish  archi- 
tecture, that  we  Imd  seen  at  Kefr  Bir'im  and  MeirSn.*     There 

'  See  Vol.  n.  p.  371.  n.  1/  [ili.  240.]  '  Adamnamis   ex  Aroulfo,  2.  24,  26. 

'  Sae  Vol.  n.  p.  896.  [iii.  276.]— Bear-  Wright's  Early  Trarels  in  Palesfcie,  p.  9- 

•  icgl  at  Hajar  en-Nnariny :  Kum  Hnttin  See   also  in  Vol.  H,  p.  371  sq.  [iii.  340 

(eMtera)  296°.    Safed  8°.   Tell  Hflm  45°.  eq.] 

Mnirhftr    aas".     Wade  et-Tawahin  .lIiS°.  '  See  aboTB,  ^  70,  71,  74. 
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is  a  portal  with  sculptured  omamentB  towards  the  east.  One  of 
the  interior  columns  is  standing ;  aa  also  a  double  or  corner 
column,  that  is,  two  columns  in  one  block,  one  in  each  direction, 
■wlule  the  back  is  square.  Several  columns  are  prostrate  ;  and 
there  ia  likewise  a  fine  Corinthian  capital,'  I  have  formerly 
presented  the  evidence,  which  goes  to  show,  that  Irhid  is  the 
Arbela  of  Josephus,  and  probably  the  Beth-Arbel  of  the  prophet 
Hosea,' 

In  our  wanderings  among  the  ruins,  we  started  a  wild  swine, 
which  had  made  the  place  its  home. 

Leaving  Irbid  at  8.15,  and  descending  steeply  into  "Wady 
el-Hamam,  we  reached  the  bottom  at  8.30.  Here  was  only 
space  enough  for  a  small  brook,  which  disappeared  and  again 
appeared  several  times  as  we  advanced.  The  sides  of  the  chasm 
in  this  upper  or  southwestern  portion  are  precipitous  rock,  from 
five  hundred  to  six  hundred  feet  in  height.  The  length  of  the 
chasm  is  over  a  mile ;  its  course  about  northeast ;  and  it 
becomes  gradually  wider  towards  the  lower  end.  About  midway 
of  the  passage,  there  are  caverns  in  the  cliffs  on  each  side,  half 
way  up  the  precipices  ;  though  fewer  on  the  left.  On  the  right, 
several  of  these  caverns  are  walled  up  in  front ;  and  these  our 
guide  called  KOl'at  Ibn  Ma'an.  We  could  perceive  from  below 
no  way  of  approach  to  them  ;  except  perhaps  upon  a  narrow 
projecting  ledge  of  rock,  which  runs  along  from  the  southwest  just 
below  them  ;  having  much  the  appearance  of  an  aqueduct,  as  if 
water  might  once  have  been  brought  by  it  to  the  caverns.  These 
appear  to  be  the  caverns  described  by  Burckhardt,  as  quoted  in  a 
former  volume.  They  were  visited  by  Dr  Wilson  in  1843.' 
Further  down,  at  the  mouth  of  the  chasm,  where  the  perpendic- 
ular precipices  above  sweep  off  in  an  arc  of  a  circle  to  form  the 
southwestern  side  of  the  plain,  there  are  many  smaller  excava- 
tions in  these  upper  cliffs  on  both  sides  of  the  ravine.  Some  of 
these,  particularly  on  the  south,  are  one  above  another,  as  if 
forming  different  stories  ;  and  some  have  been  walled  up  in  front, 
leaving  doors  and  windows.  These  are  "  the  curious  old  con- 
vents "  of  Irby  and  Mangles.*    The  only  path  we  could  discover, 


IB  Vol.  II.  p.  879  Bq.  398.  [iiL  251,  scribed  by  Irby  and  Mangles  seenis  to  be 
S30  Bq.]  This  place  is  slwi  mentdoned  as  on  tbe  nortlinen  side  of  the  lower  end  of 
Arbet  in  sevecal  Jewiah  Itineraries ;  e.  g.    the  ohnam,  and  tc  '  


by  R.  Parohi,  Aaher's  Ben},  of  Tud.  IL  p.  CHvema ;  Trav.  pp.  298,  299.  [91.]    Po- 

425,     Carmoly  pp.   131,   IBS,   884,   448.  cocto  mentiimB  tbe  name;  and  refers  it 

One   writer   in   the    foortaenth    centniy,  with  iitllo  probability  to    Fakhi  ed-Wn  f 

^aks  of  the  ruins  of  the  synagogue ;  lb.  Descr.  of  the  East,  IL  L  p.  67. 

p.  269.  *  TnTets,  p  299.  [91.] 
'  Bnrokh.  Syr.  p.  331.    See  VoL  H.  p. 
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led  up  to  these  last  excavationB,  on  the  southeast  side  ;  and  from 
these  Dr  Wilson  reached  the  other  caverns. 

At  8.50  we  were  at  the  end  of  the  perpendicular  cliffs  ; 
which  here  are  twice  as  far  apart  as  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
chasm.  At  9.10  Wady  el-HamSm  opened  out  wide  into  the 
plain.  Here  were  extensive  fields  of  cucumhers.  At  9.25  we 
were  at  the  southeastern  point  of  the  last  projecting  hill  on  our 
left.  Our  guide  spoke  of  a  ruin  on  the  hiUe  to  the  west,  called 
Niikb.  Mejdel  was  now  a  mile  distant,  8.  15°  E.  situated  just 
where  the  hills  reach  down  to  the  lake.  Here  we  struck  again  ■ 
our  path  of  1838  ;  and  came  at  9,30  to  'Ain  el-Mudauwarah, 
"  the  Round  Fountain,"  described  in  a  former  volume.'  Besides 
the  many  oleanders  in  iiill  bloom,  there  was  now  an  abundance 
of  purple  morning  glories. 

Passing  on  along  our  former  path,  we  came  at  9.45  to  Wady 
er-Kflbfidiyeh,  the  continuation  of  Wady  Sellameh.  A  fine 
mill  stream  issues  from  it,  which  serves  to  water  all  the  southern 
part  of  the  plain  ;  a  portion  of  it  being  actually  carried  along 
the  slope  above  the  Bound  Fountain,  and  so  to  the  tract  beyond.' 
— Further  north  the  plain,  which  bears  the  name  of  el-Ghuweir, 
was  at  present  without  water.  We  now  took  a  direct  course 
to  Khan  Minyeh.  At  10  o'clock  a  low  Tell,  called  Serreman, 
was  on  our  left,  with  a  few  black  stones  upon  it.  Five  minutes 
later  we  crossed  the  dry  bed  of  Wady  el-'Amtid,  the  continuation 
of  Wady  et-Tawskhm,  coming  trom  the  region  between  Safed  and 
Meiron.  We  did  not  now  notice  the  lone  prostrate  column  ;  it 
being  probably  upon  a  different  track.^  We  came  at  10.25  to 
Khan  Minyeh  ;  and  passing  on  dismounted  on  the  green  carpet 
aropnd  'Ain  et-Tin. 

The  ruined  Khfin  is  situated  close  under  the  northern  hill, 
just  where  the  Damascus  road  ascends ;  some  thirty  or  forty 
rods  from  the  shore  of  the  lake.'  The  fountain,  'Ain  et-Tln,  is 
a  beautiful  one,  with  an  abundance  of  sweet  and  pleasant 
water,  and  not  warm.'  The  lake  when  full,  as  now,  seta  up 
nearly  or  quit«  to  the  fountain.  Around  the  latter  and  along 
the  shore  was  a  tract  of  luxuriant  clover,  of  a  freshness  and 
verdure  such  as  I  saw  nowhere  else  in  Palestine.  It  was  a 
luxury  to  rest  in  it.  Burckhardt  testifies  to  the  same  fertility  : 
"Near  by  are  several  other  springs,  which  occasion  a  very 
'  VoL  n.  p.  400  Bq.  [iii.  2S3  sq.]  under  the  nBme  of  Gcsenins,  p.  6.18.    It  is 

•  Sec  VoL  IL  p.  400.  P"-  283.1  there   epoken  of  aa   "  aine  Quelle  heiiif.t 
■  Sea  VoL  U.  p.  402.  pii  286.J                 ■Waaaers."    The  EngUsh  original  has :  "  a 

*  This  place  ia  mentioned  nnder  the  rivulet  of  laeet  water ;"  p.  819.  The  trans- 
Bwne  name,  Minyeh,  by  Bohaeddin  In  the  later  (Dr  Rieneeke)  douhtleaa  wrote  j)i«Je»  ; 
elereath  century ;  p.  98  hie.  wliich  in  German  chirogtaphj  is  not  veiy 

'  A  wngolar  typographical  error  in  re-  unlike  htities.  The  errDi  haa  never  been 
lation  to  tois  fountain  occurs  iu  the  Ger-  correoted.  EaTimer  makes  it  the  baais  of 
malt  (ranslatioo  of  Burckhardt,  pablished    aa  orgnmeDt ;  Faliat.  p<  IIB.  3d  eiiX. 
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luxuriant  herbage  along  the  borders  of  the  lake.  The  pastures 
of  Minyeh  are  proverbial  for  their  richness."  ' 

We  here  took  our  lunch.  Before  leaving,  I  rode  out  upon 
the  site  of  ruins  lying  south  of  the  Khan,  and  extending  down 
to  the  little  bay  along  the  shore.  They  were  now  covered  with 
a  field  of  wheat  nearly  ripe.  The  remains  are  strewed  around 
in  shapeless  heaps ;  but  are  much  more  extensive  and  consider- 
able than  my  former  impression  bad  led  me  to  anticipate. 
Indeed,  there  are  here  remains  enough  not  only  to  warrant,  but 
to  require  the  hypothesis  of- a  large  ancient  place.*  That  no 
definite  traces  of  public  edifices  now  appear,  is  readily  accounted 
for  by  the  neighbourho(jd  of  Tiberias,  whither  the  stones  may 
easily  have  been  carried  off  by  water  ;  and  also  by  the  fact,  that 
for  centuries  the  place  has  been  subjected  to  the  plough.^ 

On  the  question,  whether  this  is  the  probable  site  of  ancient 
Capernaum,  I  shall  have  something  more  to  say  in  the  sequel. 

We  now  sent  forward  our  muleteers  to  await  us  at  the  KMn 
Jubb  Yttsuf ;  and  setting  off  at  10.55,  we  struck  up  over  the 
rocky  and  precipitous  point  of  the  hill  above  the  fountain, 
towards  the  northeast.  There  is  no  passage  along  its  base,  which 
is  washed  by  the  waters  of  the  lake ;  and  therefore  in  our 
former  journey,  we  had  made  a  circuit  on  the  Damascus  road. 
A  path  has  been  cut  in  ancient  times  along  the  rock,  some 
twenty  feet  above  the  water ;  and  we  found  no  difficulty  in 
passing.  One  feature  of  the  excavation  surprised  us  ;  namely, 
that  for  most  of  the  way  there  is  a  channel  cut  in  the  rock, 
about  three  feet  deep  and  as  many  wide,  which  seemed  evidently 
to  have  been  an  aqueduct  once  conveying  water  for  irrigating  the 
northern  part  of  the  plain  el-6huweir.  There  was  no  mistaking 
the  nature  and  object  of  this  channel ;  and  yet  no  waters  were 
near,  which  could  be  thus  conveyed,  except  from  the  fountains 
of  et-Tabighah.  Descending  and  crossing  the  mouth  of  an  open 
Wady,  we  reached  the  latter  place  at  11.10. 

Here  are  the  immense  brackish  fountains,  and  the  mills, 
formerly  described  ;  as  also  the  TannGr  Eyiib,'  The  fountains 
issue  from  under  the  hill,  just  back  of  the  village.  We  went 
thither,  and  found  built  up  solidly  around  the  main  fountain  an 
octagonal  Eoman  reservoir,  now  in  ruins.  Like  those  at  Baa  el- 
'Ain  near  Tyre,  it  was  obviously  built  in  order  to  raise  the  water 

'  Trav.  in  Syr.  p.  319.  sought   there   Tor   mins;    and   of  conrw 

'  Qaareamios  in  Bpeaking  of  KhSnMin-  found  none.     Narrative,  p.  468. 
yeh  (which  he  writfB  Menteh),  Baya;  "in         '  For  a  fuller  dcBCription  of  the  plain, 

illins  situ  multsB  minB  cemnntur,"     Vol.  and  the  tract  aronnd  KiiSn  Minyeh,  see  in 

IL    p.    888.— Lient   Lynch,   speaking  of  Vol  II.  pp.  iOO-403,  [iii,  282-288.] 
'Ainet-Tin,  says:  "Upon  the  diff  ahove         '  See  Vol.  II.  p,  105  »q.  [iii.  298  eq,] 
Dr  E.  places  the  ate  of  Capeniaiim  I  '   Hb 
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to  a  certain  height  for  an  aqueduct.'  The  head  of  water  was 
Bufficient  to  carry  it  to  the  channel  around  the  point  of  the 
opposite  hill  into  the  plain  el-Ghuweir ;  but  whether  this  was 
done  by  a  canal  around  the  sides  of  the  valley,  or  by  a  temporary 
aqueduct  direct,  or  whether  even  it  waa  done  at  all,  there  are 
now  no  further  traces  from  which  to  form  a  judgment.  The 
water  has  a  saltish  taste,  but  is  not  unpalatable. 

Betting  off  again  at  11.15,  we  soon  had  on  our  right  an 
encampment  of  Arab  tents  upon  the  shore.  The  naked  and 
half-naked  children  came  out  to  gaze  upon  the  Franks,  and  the 
women  did  the  same  from  their  doors.  At  11.50  we  came  to 
Tell  Hftm.  At  the  time  of  our  former  visit  the  site  was  com- 
paratively clear  from  obstructions,  and  some  excavations  had 
been  made  ;  so  that  access  was  feasible  to  aU  parts  of  the  ruins. 
Now  however  the  heaps  of  desolation,  and  indeed  the  whole 
site,  were  ovei^own  with  tall  grass  and  a  luxuriant  crop  of 
thistles  ;  so  that  we  made  our  way  with  difficulty  to  the  princi- 
pal ruin,  which  had  puzzled  us  so  much  on  our  former  visit, 
and  which  had  never  yet  been  explained." 

Indeed,  it  was  mainly  on  account  of  this  structure,  that  we 
had  again  come  to  Tell  Hflm.  Ever  since  we  had  seen  the 
Jewish  remains  at  Kefr  Bir'im  and  Meir6n,  and  now  again  at 
Irbid,'  the  idea  had  arisen  in  our  minds,  that  very  probably  we 
had  found  the  key  to  the  structure  at  Tell  HUm.  And  so  it 
proved.  It  needed  but  a  glance  to  show  us,  that  we  had  before 
us  here  a  building  of  the  same  kind,  though  of  far  greater 
dimensions ;  exhibiting  the  same  profusion  of  like  sculptured 
ornaments,  the  same  double  columns  on  a  single  block,  and 
indeed  the  same  general  architectural  features  throughout. 
The  portal  and  some  of  the  friezes  were  entirely  covered  with 
such  sculptures.  The  edifice  therefore  was  once  a  Jewish  syna- 
gogue, apparently  of  unusual  size  and  magnificence  ;  surpassing 
everything  of  the  kind,  which  we  saw  elsewhere  ;  though  some 
of  the  structures  at  Kedes  equalled  it  perhaps  in  splendour. 

Our  Sheikh  had  told  us  last  evening  of  a  site  of  ruins  not 
fiir  from  Tell  Hflm,  called  Kerazeb  ;  and  a  main  object  of  his 
accompanying  us  to-day  was  to  conduct  us  to  that  place.  Ac- 
cordingly we  now  turned  our  horses'  heads  that  way  ;  and  at 
11.55  began  to  follow  up  a  shallow  Wady,  which  comes  down 
from  the  northwest  just  beyond  the  ruins.  A  path  scarcely  per- 
ceptible led  up  the  valley,  crossing  and  recrossing  the  water-bed, 
and  often  lost  among  the  large  volcanic  stones  and  rank  grass. 
Ab  we  were  slowly  picking  our  way,  the  guide  being  in  advance, 

'  Out  fttteotion  had  been  dtawa  to  this        '  See  VoL  11.  pp.  406-i08.  pH-  !9ft- 
resOTToir  by  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Thomson,  who    300.] 
had  viflited  it.  '  See  above,  pp.  70,  74,  313, 
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a  man  met  us  and  began  to  demand  hakksMsh,  No  notice 
being  taken  of  him,  he  suddenly  seized  hold  of  the  bridle  of  Dr 
Smith's  horse.  This  drew  down  upon  him  the  wrath  of  Eashid, 
under  which  he  slunk  away. 

After  about  forty  minutes  the  valley  bent  more  to  the  left ; 
and  we  ascended  obliquely  the  northern  slope  on  the  same 
course  as  before.  Here  was  no  path,  and  our  progress  among 
the  volcanic  atones  was  more  difficult  than  ever.  On  the  hills 
around  were  seen  clusters  of  larger  black  volcanic  rocka  ;  which, 
at  a  distance,  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  sites  of  ruined 
towns.  We  reached  at  length  the  top  of  the  ascent,  and 
looked  down  before  us  into  a  shallow  side  valley  descending 
southwest  to  the  main  Wady.  In  this  side  valley,  in  a  little 
basin,  we  came  at  one  o'clock  to  a  small  fountain  of  bad  water, 
called  Bir  Kerazeh.  The  ruins  wc  had  been  told  of  lie  on  the 
west  side  of  this  same  valley,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  southwest, 
near  its  entrance  into  the  main  Wady.  They  consist  simply  of 
a  few  foundations  of  black  stones  ;  the  remains  evidently  of  a 
poor  and  inconsiderable  village.  They  are  known  as  Kbirbet 
Kerfizeh.  We  did  not  go  to  them,  as  there  was  no  path  ;  and 
because  they  were  in  full  view.  Their  distance  from  Tell  Hilm 
must  be  reckoned  at  about  three  miles. 

We  had  come  to  this  spot,  because  the  name  Kerflzeh  bears 
a  degree  of  resemblance  to  the  Ghorazin  of  the  New  Testament ; 
and  we  hoped  to  find,  in  the  mins  or  the  situation,  something 
which  might  determine  the  position  of  that  ancient  place.  In 
this  we  felt  ourselves  disappointed.  The  remains  are  too  trivial 
to  have  ever  belonged  to  a  place  of  any  importance.  Ghorazin, 
too,  according  to  Jerome,  lay  upon  the  shore  of  the  lake  ;  '  but 
this  site  is  an  hour  distant,  shut  in  among  the  hills,  without  any 
view  of  the  lake,  and  remote  from  any  public  road  whether  an- 
cient or  modem.' 

Here  we  parted  from  our  Sheikh,  who  returned  to  his  home ; 
while  we  proceeded  on  our  way. 


Having  thus  completed  our  re-examination  of  the  western 
shore  of  the  lake,  let  us  pause  for  a  few  moments,  to  consider 
how  far  the  facts  and  circumstances,  as  also  the  historical  notices, 
aid  us  in  determining  the  position  of  Capernaum,  Bethsaida,  and 

■  Bieron.  Comm.  in  Esa.  ii.  l.p.SSeil  to  have  hsaid  tbe  name  I&rSzeb,  vliich  he 

Mart.  "  Lacnra  GencTOreth,  in  cujus  litore  writes   Gerati ;    Vol,    II     L  p.    73.     The 

Csperniiuni  et  Tiberiaa   et   Bethaaids  et  placs  was  visited  in  1843  by  tio  Bo».  Mr 

ChorraaioisitBE  Mnt."  Keyes,  then  one  of  the  '        ' ""' — 

'  Poeocke,  inquiring  for  Choiaiin,  Boema  aries  at  Beirilt 
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Chorazin.  Of  these  Capernaum  -was  the  most  important,  and 
demands  our  chief  attention. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  how  rarely  the  Evangelists  connect  the 
narrative  of  our  Lord's  life  and  actions  with  the  mention  of  any 
definite  place  ;  except  generally  Galilee  and  Jeruaalem.  In  the 
interior  of  Galilee  only  Nazareth,  Cana,  and  Nain,  are  named  ; 
the  former  as  the  place  where  Jesus  was  brought  up,  and  the  two 
latter  as  the  scenes  of  special  miracles.  On  the  shore  of  the 
lake,  we  hear  only  of  Capernaum,  where  Jesus  dwelt ;  of  Eeth- 
saida  and  Chorazin,  where  many  of  his  mighty  works  were  done  ; 
of  Magdala,  as  the  residence  of  Mary  Mf^dalen  ;  and  incidentally 
of  Tiberias,  which  only  just  then  had  been  built  up  by  Herod 
Antipas,  andwae  beginning  to  rise  into  importance  and  notice,' 
It  was  doubtless  for  this  reason,  that  other  towns  along  the  lake 
became  more  conspicuous  than  Tiberias,  for  the  frequent  pres- 
ence, the  teaching,  and  the  miracles  of  our  Lord. 

Caperi^auh. — In  a  former  volume,  after  an  attentive  con- 
sideration of  the  subject,  I  expressed  the  opinion,  that  the  site 
of  Capernaum  was  most  probably  near  to  Kh&n  Minyeh,'  This 
opinion  has  been  controverted  by  Dr  Wilson,  who  iixes  Caper- 
naum at  TeU  Hflm.'  In  this  he  has  been  followed  by  Bitter.' 
In  reviewing  the  subject,  I  have  endeavoured,  for  years,  to  hold 
my  mind  open  to  conviction,  whatever  might  seem  to  be  the 
balance  of  evidence.  But  after  a  further  examination  of  the 
ground,  and  a  careful  weighing  of  the  historical  notices,  I  see  no 
valid  reason  tor  recalling  my  former  judgment.  On  the  contrary, 
that  judgment  appears  to  me  to  be  strengthened  by  several  con- 
siderations not  formerly  taken  into  the  account.  Let  me  be 
permitted  to  give  here  a  brief  statement  of  the  evidence,  in  the 
form  of  a  few  propositions. 

I.  The  land  of  Gennesaret,'  so  called,  was,  in  the  days  of 
our  Lord  and  Josephus,  a  definite  and  well  knowu  district. 

From  the  New  Testament  we  learn  only  that  this  tract  was 
on  the  west  side  of  the  lake,'  Josephus  describes  it  as  extending 
along  the  lake,  and  as  being  of  wonderful  fertility.  It  had  all 
kinds  of  trees,  as  walnuts,  fig  trees,  olives,  and  also  palm  trees. 
It  hkewise  produced  the  principal  fruits  all  the  year  round,  and 
grapes  and  figs  during  ten  months  of  the  year.' 

Making  all  due  allowance  for  a  touch  of  exaggeration  in  this 
description,  no  one  has  ever  questioned  the  identity  of  this 
Ctennesaret  with  the  present  plain  el-Ghuweir.  According  to 
the  latest  observations,  the  level  of  the  lake  is  at  least  six  or 

'  See  VoL  n.  p,  889,  piL  266.1  •  Gr.  ij  ^fi  r.tniffap^.  Matt  li,  34. 

•  See  Vol,  II.  p.  *03  sq.  [iii.  288  eq  ]        Mart  6,  63. 

■  Lands  of  the  Bible,  IL  p.  143  sq.  '  Matt  1.  c.  Mark.  1.  c.  comp.  Jolln6,  24. 

*  Erfk.  XV.  p.  339  sq.  '  B.  J.  8.  10.  a 
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seven  hundred  feet  below  that  of  the  Mediterranean  ; '  and  the 
climate  therefore,  like  that  of  the  GhSr,  is  somewhat  Egyptian. 
Even  now  the  httle  plain  "  has  every  appearance  of  fertility  ; 
and,  when  kept  in  order  and  properly  laid  out,  would  be  truly 
beautiful  and  delightful.  At  present  it  has  some  rich  pasturage 
and  cultivated  fields,  bearing  luxuriant  crops  of  corn  [grain], 
and  rice,  and  vegetablcg.  WUd  iigs  and  quantities  of  the  NObk 
tree  are  still  found  growing  in  it  in  several  places.  Various  lines 
of  oleanders,  particularly  along  the  streams  which  run  through 
it,  add  to  its  beauty.  The  soil  is  much  of  a  dark  alluvial  loam  ; 
and  contains  the  debris  of  the  basaltic  rock  in  the  neighbour- 
hood." ' 

This  tract  is  definitely  bounded  by  the  hills  which  run  down 
to  the  lake  on  the  south  and  north  of  it,  at  Mejdel  and  at  KhSn 
Minyeh.  Josephus  says  ;  "  The  length  of  this  tract  extends 
along  the  shore  of  the  lake  for  thirty  stadia  ;  and  its  breadth  is 
twenty;"'  that  is,  three  Roman  miles  and  three  quarters  in 
length  by  two  and  a  half  in  breadth.  Travellers  of  the  present 
century  give  the  length  of  el-Ghuweir  at  one  hour  with  horses, 
or  about  three  English  geographical  miles;  a  very  exact  coinci- 
dence.* Dr  WDson  remarks :  "  It  struck  us,  that  the  account 
which  Josephus  gives  of  the  dimensions  of  the  valley  [plain]  is 
tolerably  correct." ' 

II.  The  cities  of  Capernaum  and  Bethsaida  were  situated 
in,  or  adjacent  to,  the  tract  of  Q-ennesaret. 

The  truth  of  this  proposition  appears  clearly  from  incidental 
notices  in  the  Gospels,  After  the  violent  death  of  John  the 
Baptist,  our  Lord  withdrew  with  his  disciples  by  water  to  a 
solitary  place  on  the  northeast  part  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  in 
the  region  of  Juhas,  the  northern  Bethsaida.'  Hither  the  people 
followed  them  ;  and  here  our  Lord  miraculously  fed  the  five 
thousand  in  the  afternoon.'  Towards  evening  Jesus  directed  the 
disciples  to  enter  the  boat,  and  pass  over  the  lake  before  him  to 
Sethsaida,  as  Mark  says  ;  but  to  Capernaum  according  to 
John.'  The  wind  was  high  and  contrary  ;  they  toiled  in  rowing, 
and  the  boat  laboured.'  During  the  whole  night  they  made 
httle  progress  ;  until  in  the  fourth  watch,  (after  daybreak,)  Jesus 
came  t«  them  walking  on  the  water.     They  took  him  into  the 

'  Lynch  Offidal  Report,  TnuuTeraa  Sec-  '  Ibid,  p.  188. 

tion,  opp.  p.  43,  •  Mtttt  14,  13.    Mark  B,  82.    John  6, 

■  Wilson  Lands  of  the  Bible,  IL  p.  187.  I.    For  the  neighbourhood  of  Betbaoida, 

— Ths  TBlmudisU  llkevue  (peak  of  the  see  Lake  9,  10, 

great  ferUlity  of  Genaegaret,  and  place  it  '  Matt    14,    16  Bq.      Marie   6,    35  »q. 

near  Tiberiaa     See  Lighlfoot  Opp.   ed.  Luke  9,  12  so.     John  8,  6  aq. 

Lensd.  IL  p,  227.  •  Mark  6,  l6.    John  6,  16.  17.    Comp. 

'  Jos.  B.  J.  8.  10.  8  6n.  Matt.  14,  22, 

'  Burekhardt  p  820.     Wilson  Lands  of  •  John  6,  18,    Mark  6,  48.    Matt.  1*, 

die  Bible,  IL  p.  138,  24. 
Vot.  UL— 30 
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boat ;  and  immediately,  John  eaye,  "  the  boat  was  at  the  land 
whither  they  went  ; "  while,  according  to  Matthew  and  Mark, 
"  they  came  into  the  land  of  Oennesaret."  '  The  next  day,  the 
people  whom  they  had  left  behind,  "  took  other  boate,  and  came 
to  Capernaum,  seeking  for  Jesus."  They  found  him  at  Caper- 
naum, where  he  immediately  teach^  in  the  eynagogue,' 

This  testimony  shows,  that  the  disciples  left  the  northeast 
quarter  of  the  lake  to  go  to  Bethsaida  or  Caperoaum  ;  that  by 
the  violence  of  the  wind  and  waves  they  were  driven  out  of  their 
course,  and  landed  early  next  morning  in  the  tract  of  Gennesarct, 
or,  as  John  says,  "  the  land  whither  they  went ; "  and  that 
during  the  day  Jesus  repaired  to  Capernaum,  where  the  people 
who  had  followed,  found  him.*  It  follows  as  a  necessary  conclu- 
sion, that  Capernaum  and  Bethsaida  were  situated  near  to  each 
other,  on  the  shore  of  the  lake,  and  in  or  adjacent  to  the  plain 
(rf  Gennesaret,  It  follows  also,  from  the  circumstances,  almost 
as  conclusively,  that  they  were  on  the  northern  border  of  this 
tract. 

This  conclusion  I  hold  to  be  incontrovertible.  It  is  likewise 
nrged  with  brevity  and  force  by  Lightfoot.^  Dr  Wilson  likewise 
gives  his  assent  to  the  conclusion  ; '  though  with  a  reservation, 
which  I  shall  notice  further  on.  Singularly  enough  Ritter  makes 
no  allusion  whatever  to  this  whole  argument. 

Ill,  The  fountain  Kaphamaum  of  Josephus,  in  the  tract 
Gennesaret,  was  probably  the  'Ain  et-Tin  ;  and  the  village 
Kepkamome,  mentioned  by  him,  was  apparently  at  the  site  of 
ruins  near  by. 

Josephus,  after  describing  the  fertility  of  Gennesaret,  as 
ftbove,  goes  on  to  say  :  "  It  is  also  watered  by  a  most  potable 
[or  fertilizing]  fountain,  which  the  people  of  the  region  call 
Kapharnaum,  This  some  have  thought  to  be  a  vein  of  the  Nile  ; 
because  it  produces  fish  similar  to  the  Coracitius  of  the  lake 
near  Alexandria."'' 

There  are  in  the  Ghuweir,  as  we  have  seen,  two  lai^e  foun- 
tains, 'Ain  et-Tin  and  the  Round  Fountain,  In  a  former  volume 
I  have  related,  with  what  eagerness  I  sought  on  the  hill  adjacent 
to  the  latter  for  traces  of  ruins,  in  the  vain  hope  that  it  might 
turn  out  to  be  the  site  of  Capernaum.'     Besides  these  fountains, 

■  John  e,  21 .  MaM.  14,  S4.  Mari!  6,  E3.  orbcm  hano  in  GenntKaritJde  ^tam  ftiissa 

.    *  John  6,  22-25.  69.  clwam  facmnt  Evai.gelists  collali. 

.    •  During  the  BBlly  part  of  the  day,  Jesu!  '  Voi.  11.  p.  1+5. 

bealed  mimy,  apparently  before  reaohin)!  *  Jos,  B,  J.  3.  10.  8,  koI  iniTP  i'ififf* 

OapernaraQ ;  Matt,  14,   35  aq.     Mfitk  fi,  mniuatiT^  [al,  ymn»rAtiii\,  Kufof.j'oot/t 

64  sq.     The    people   from   the  other  side  nvrilf  oi    inix'ip'ei   mXpSiri    rrA. — Both 

mmld  hardly  reneh    Caperuanm    before  Pliny  and  Strjbo  speak  of  the  Coraeinvt 

Bftemoon ;  aa   the  boats  coine  Rrst  from  as  found  in  tJie  Nile.     Plio.  B.  N.  Va.  19. 

tiberiM ;  John  6,  S8.  Strabo  IT.  2.  4.  p.  823. 

'  0pp.  ed.  Lensd.  a  p.   Z37,   "Nam  '  See  VoL  IL  p.  401.  [ai-  E84.]— Yet 
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the  plain  ia  also  watered  by  streams  from  the  Wady8  el-HamSm, 
er-RCibi5diyeh,  and  at  some  seasons  el-'Amfld  ;  the  stream  from 
Wady  er-Babadiyeh,  being  much  the  largest.'  Josephus  there- 
fore, in  mentioning  the  fountain  Kapharaaum,  could  hardly  refer 
to  it  as  the  main  source  of  fertility  to  the  plain  ;  for  this  is  true 
only  of  the  streams  from  the  Wadys.  More  probably,  he  in- 
tended to  speak  of  it  as  a  source  of  sweet  and  potable  water,  as 
contrasted  with  the  other  warm  and  brackish  fountains  along 
the  shore.'  This  consideration  removes  the  objection  raised 
against  'Ain  et-Tin,  as  not  irrigating  the  plain.  It  does  however 
occasion  a  luxuriant  verdure  in  its  vicinity  and  along  the  shore  ; ' 
while  the  northern  part  of  the  plain,  further  back,  was  appar- 
ently fertilized  by  water  brought  by  the  aqueduct  around  the 
point  of  the  northern  hill. 

More  decisive,  however,  is  the  circumstance,  that  the  fountain 
Kaphamaum  was  held  to  be  a  vein  of  the  Nile,  becanse  it  pro- 
duced a  fish  like  the  Goracinws  of  that  river.  This  might  well 
he  the  popular  beHef  as  to  a  large  fountain  on  the  very  shore ; 
to  which  the  lake  in  some  seasons  sets  quite  up,  so  that  fish 
could  pass  and  repass  without  difficulty.  Not  so  however  with 
the  Round  Fountain,  which  is  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
shore  ;  and  which  could  neither  itself  have  in  it  fish  fit  for  use, 
nor  could  fish  of  any  size  pass  between  it  and  the  lake.  These 
considerations  seem  to  me  to  establish  the  identity  of  the  fountain 
Kaphamaum  with  'Ain  et-Tin. 

Josephua  further  speaks  of  a  village  Kephamome '  in  this 
vicinity  ;  which  in  all  probability,  and  according  to  all  analogy, 
must  have  been  adjacent  to  the  fountain.'  This  at  least  is  the 
prima  facte  view,  and  seems  to  me  the  correct  one.     During  a 

notwithEtanding  m;  Tain  seBieh  ani]  the  poita  t,  profase  herb&ge,  eqiecially  near 

absence  of   aU  traces  of  a  site,    M.  De  the  Bhora ; "  U.  p.  138. 

gsul''7,  withoutBny persanalexaininatiiiD,  '  Gr.  Ki^feZ/iii,  JnS.  Vit  g  72.     Hera 

authoritativeij  pronounces  tiiat  spot   to  Josephns  gives  the  name  a  Greek  form  ; 

haTa  been  tbe  site  of  Caperanum  I    Crfdat  but  in  Ka^apyBiain  he  merely  writes  tii« 

Judann.     Nanat.  Vol  II,  p.  471.— M.  Da  Hebrew  form  in  Greek  letters;  B.  J.  8. 

Sanloy  also  finds  ruins  aU  tbe  way  from  10.  8. 

the   Round  Fountain  to   Abu    Shaebeh.  '  The  langnage  of  RItter  implies  too 

There    aia   Indeed   many   taige    Tokonic  mQch,  wlien  lia  says:  "The  name  of  the 

etones;  but  no  ruins.  fountain  Kaphamaum  is   not   neceasaril; 

'  Dr  Wilaon  aaya  the  stream  from  Wady  connected  with  the  name  of  the  city,  whidi 

sl-Ham&m  is  the  most  important ;  II.  p.  might  lie  in  a  wholly  diSemnl  place ;  since 

138,    As  we  saw  them,  that  from  Wady  such  appellative  names  are  often  repeated 

er-Riibudiyoh  was  at  least  ten  times  iBj-ger  in   Palestine;"    Erdk.    XV.    p.    33!»-     It 

tlian  the  other.  would  be  difficoll,  I  think,  to  find  in  Pa- 

'  Hence  in  Joa.  B.  J,  3.  10.  8,  the  read-  lestine  a  town  and  fonutain  both  bearing 

ing   irOTiniTitTp  it  to  be  preferred,  and  is  the  same  nitme,  which  are  not  connected 

given  io  the  earlier  tditioni  and  adjacent  to  each  other;  and  especially 

*  See  above,  pp.  844,  84^.     Dr  Wilson  ao,  as  would  be  tbe  ease  here,  (if  the  city 

also  says!   "'Ain  et-Tin  ...  which,  with  were  at  Tell  Hfim,)  to  find  them  an  hour 

leveral    attendant   rills   rising   from    lese  apart  uad  with  other  fountains  and  ■  town 

copious  sources  in  the  neighbourhood,  rap-  between. 
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BMrmish  near  tlie  Jordan,  at  the  north  end  of  the  lake,  the  horee 
of  JosephuB  had  sunk  in  a  marsh,  by  which  he  was  injured  in 
the  wriat,  and  waa  therefore  conveyed  to  the  village  Kephamome. 
There  he  remained  the  next  day  in  a  feverish  state ;  and  at 
night,  with  the  consent  of  the  physicians,'  was  conveyed  to 
Tarichtea  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  lake. 

Josephus  at  this  time  was  the  leader  of  the  GalilEeans,  who 
were  in  a  state  of  revolt  against  king  Agrippa  and  the  Romans. 
His  head-quarterH  would  seem  to  have  been  at  Taricheea ;  at 
least  he  was  frequently  there,  and  once  escaped  thither  by  water 
as  to  a  place  of  security."  Tiberias  vibrated  between  the  two 
parties.'  A  detachment  of  the  king's  troops  under  Sylla,  had 
pitched  five  miles  from  Julias,  the  northern  Bethsaida.  Against 
these  Josephus  had  sent  two  thousand  of  his  followers,  who  in- 
trenched themselves  near  the  Jordan,  a  furlong  distant  from  Ju- 
lias. These  were  joined  by  Josephus  himself  with  three  thousand 
troops  ;  and  the  next  day  the  skirmish  took  place,  during  which 
occurred  the  accident  to  their  -leader,  as  above  related.*  Subse- 
quently other  troops  were  sent  by  water  from  Tarichsea  to 
Julias.'^ 

The  troops  of  Josephus,  hearing  of  his  accident,  turned  hack 
from  the  pursuit.  It  would  seem  that  both  he  and  they  feared, 
that  his  injury  was  much  greater  than  was  actually  the  case. 
It  was  not  unnatural,  therefore,  that  he  should  desire  to  be  con- 
veyed, probably  by  water,  to  his  quarters  at  Tarichtea ;  nor 
that,  wearied  and  feverish,  he  should  stop  for  the  day  at  Kephar- 
nome ;  whence,  after  consulting  the  physicians,  he  proceeded  the 
next  night.' — I  have  said  he  was  probably  conveyed  by  water ; 
since,  as  we  have  seen,  boats  were  frequently  passing  upon  the 
lake,  and  would  be  at  his  command.  But  even  if  we  supposed 
him  to  have  been  carried  by  land,  we  can  conceive  of  many 
reasons,  why  he  might  prefer  to  proceed  to  Kephamome  at  two 
hours'  distance,  rather  than  stop  an  hour  short  at  the  place  now 
known  as  Tell  Hftm.  At  the  former  he  may  have  had  wanner 
adherents,  more  friends  and  acquaintances,  better  physicians, 
greater  security  from  an  attack  of  the  enemy,  or  other  like 
reasons.  If  the  object  in  conveyii^  him  after  his  injury  to 
Kephamome  was  merely  to  bring  him  to  the  nearest  place  of 
covert,  why  was  he  not  rather  carried  to  Julias,  which  was  but 
a  furlong  distant  ?  The  circumstances  seem  to  show,  that  he 
■was  on  Ms  way  to  Tarichsea.' 

■  Tits  S  72,  l^carr*  roil  Itrpou.  of    conree,   not  to  tbe  place  wliither   he 

*  YitB  G4  bis,  £9.  ihonld  be  conveyed,  bat  to  the  pro^e^ 
'  Ibid.  62,  68,  69.  of  removing  him  at  all. 

*  lb.  71,  72.  '  "  The  otject  of  carrjlog  Josephoa  to 
'  IMd.  78.  Cftperaamn  wae  not  .  .  .  lo  cany  him  a 

*  Tha  opidon  of  the  phyncians  nfened  stage  on  his  wa;  to  Tarichna ',  bat  to  con- 
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I  see  no  difficulty,  therefore,  in  regardii^  Kephamome  aa 
adjacent  to  the  fountain  Kapharnaum  in  the  plain  of  Genne- 

saret. 

IV,  The  circurastancea  which  fix  the  site  of  Capernaum 
within  the  tract  of  Gennesaret,  show  conclusively  that  it  could 
not  have  been  situated  at  Tell  Hl!lm, 

The  limits  of  Gennesaret,  as  we  have  seen,  are  definitely 
assigned  by  Josephua,  and  assented  to  hyDr  Wilson  as  "tolerably 
correct,"  '  Its  northern  border  is  at  Khan  Minyeh  ;  while  Tell 
Hiira  ia  situated  an  hour  distant  northeast. — Remarking  upon 
my  former  conclusion  drawn  from  a  comparison  of  the  Evange- 
lists, "  that  Capernaum  lay  on  that  part  of  the  weatern  shore 
known  as  the  region  of  Gennesaret," '  the  same  writer  says ; 
"  With  this  inference  I  agree  ;  though  I  beg  to  remark,  that  it 
throws  no  hght  on  the  extent  of  the  region  of  Gennesaret,  or 
the  exact  situation  within  it  of  the  town  of  Capernaum,"'  This 
is  indeed  true  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  words ;  but  when 
the  extent  of  the  region  is  definitely  settled  by  other  testimony, 
and  assented  to  by  the  objector  hunself,  I  submit,  whether  it  is 
any  thing  more  than  an  evasion  of  the  argument,  to  suggest 
(without  venturing  to  affirm)  a  wider  extension  of  the  region. 
Yet  such  is  all  the  notice  and  aU  the  reply,  which  that  main 
ai^ument  has  ever  received.'* 

Again,  there  ia  at  or  near  Tell  Hflm  no  fountain  whatever  ; 
the  ancient  town  upon  that  apot  having  had  its  supply  of  water 
solely  from  the  lake.  This  too  ia  incompatible  with  the  testi- 
mony of  JoaephuB,' 

An  argument  in  fevour  of  Tell  Hflm  has  been  drawn  from 
the  language  of  Mark,  when  narrating  that  Jesus  and  his  disci- 
ples departed  in  a  boat  to  the  desert  place  where  he  fed  the  five 
thousand :  "  And  the  people  saw  them  departing,  and  many 
knew  him,  and  ran  afoot  thither  out  of  all  cities,  and  outwent 
them,  and  came  together  unto  him."'  Here,  it  is  said,  "  it  is 
much  more  difSeult  to  see,  how  they  could  get  on  foot  to  the 
east  of  the  lake,  before  the  arrival  by  ship  of  Christ  and  his 
apostles,  after  a  paaaage  of  which  no  adverse  circumstance  is 
related,  if  we  aupiwae  them  to  start  from  the  Kh&n  Minyeh, 
than  it  is  if  we  suppose  them  to  start  fi^m  Tell  Hflm."'     This 

vey  him  after  his  injary  to  a  plaoo  of  co-        '  Ktter,  as  we  hiTO  leon,  passes  over 

vert;"  Wilaon  LaacU  «tc.  II.  p.  146.  This  this  chief  argument  witlioat   notice;    boo 

i>  the  iDttiH  argnioent  to  those  who  find  tthove,  p.  850. 
Capemanm  at  Tell  Hfltn.  '  See  shore,  p.  B60,  also  p.  851.  □.  6. 

'  Sett  the  first  propoaition    above,   pp.         '  Mait  6,  S3.     Comp.  Matt    14,    13, 

848,  819.  Luke  9,  II.    John  6,  2. 

■  See  the  second  propontion  above,  pp.         '  Lands  of  the  Bible  U.  p.  145.    Ktter 

S49,  860.  Erdk.  XV.  p.  811. 

'  Lands  of  the  Bible  U.  p.  14S. 

Vol.  ni.-30* 
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again  is  true  in  the  letter ;  but  I  must  confess  myself  tmable  to 
see  its  bearing  upon  the  present  question.  It  assumes,  that  our 
Lord  and  bis  disciples  set  off  from  Capernaum,  which  is  neither 
eaid  nor  intimated  by  any  EvangeHst.  The  circumstances  make 
it  more  probable,  that  Jesus  and  the  twelre  ware  on  the  north- 
western part  of  the  lake  ;  and  that,  -wishing  to  retire  to  a  solitary 
place  on  the  northeastern  shore,  where  there  would  be  no  boat,' 
they  preferred  to  take  with  them  a  boat,  in  which  they  might 
afterwards  pass  over  directly  to  Capernaum,  They  naturally 
rowed  along  near  the  northern  shore  ;  and  the  people  were  able 
to  keep  pace  with  them,  and  even  to  outgo  them.' 

V.  A  train  of  historical  notices,  extending  down  to  the 
seventeenth  century,  seems  to  fix  continuously  the  site  of  Caper- 
nairni  at  KhSn  Minyeh. 

The  earliest  mention  is  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome ;  from 
which  we  only  learn,  that  Capernaum  in  their  day  was  still  a 
town  on  the  lake  of  Qennesaret,'  In  another  place  Jerome  says, 
that  "  Capernaum,  Tiberias,  Bethsaida,  and  Chorazin,  were 
situated  on  the  shore  of  the  lake,"  *  Of  course  he  does  not  here 
name  the  towns  in  their  order,  for  Tiberias  was  the  southern- 
most of  aU.  The  church  mentioned  by  Epiphanins  must  have 
existed  at  that  time.' 

Antoninus  Martyr  visited  Capernaum  about  A.  D,  600.  His 
mention  of  it  is  very  brief.  From  Tabor  he  went  to  Tiberias  ; 
then  to  CapeAiaum,  where  was  a  Basilica  including  the  house 
of  Peter ;  and  from  thence  through  encampments,  or  villages, 
or  cities,  to  the  two  sources  of  the  Jordan."  All  this  is  of  little 
importance  for  determining  the  specific  site  of  Capernaum  ;  but 
it  shows,  that  the  town  as  mentioned  by  Jerome,  and  probably 
the  church  spoken  of  by  Epiphanins,  still  existed  some  two 
centuries  later. 

The  next  notice  is  more  important.    Arculfus  the  French hieh- 

■  John  6,  22,  isinruiiiB;  bnt  there  is  no  trace  of  a  Tell. 

'  Another  supposed  coiu<^deQce  n7ged  in  The  name^  too,  ia  first  heard  of  m  the 

&Tourot  Tell  Hum,  I  cannot  hut  rej^ard  a»  eerenleenth  century, 

fanciful,  Tiz.  thut  inthanameTeUHfinura  '  Onomaat.  art  Gaj)hamaym.    Ensebi- 

Iiave  a  trace  of  the  ancient  name  Caphar  at  calls  it  a  village,  xinii ;  Jerome,  oppi- 

JfoAuwi,  i.  e.  Nahnm'i  village;  so  Roedi-  dton. 

get  in   Allgem.  Lit  Zeit.  April,  1S42,  p.  '  "  Laenm    GeueBarelh,  !□  cujuB  litore 

581.     Ritler  XV.  y.  S41.     Tie  first  aylla-  Capernaum  et  Tiberias   et   Betbemda  et 

hie   of  Nahicm.  might  indeed  posubfy  he  Chorazaim  ^ts  sbt ; "  Bieron,  ia  Esa,  ii, 

dumped  ;  althongb  there  is  no  analogy  for  1.  p.  83.  ed.  Mart 

it.    We  might  Jbo  adroit  the  sabatitution  '  See  in  VoL  IL  p.  891  eq.  [iil  290, 

of  Tell  for  Caphar,  if  there  were  any  pro-  392.] 

bable  grounds  for  it ;  just  as  in  tte  case  '  "  DoindeTenimnsiaolTitstemTiberia- 

of  'Ain   Shams  for   the   Egyptian   Beth-  doro.  .  .  .     Delude  Tenimns  in  Cnphar- 

BhBinflah,wherBthBfoiuit«inreinainsthough  naum  in  domura  head  Petri,  qua  est  m 

theoityiBdeBtroy6d;fle«Vol.I.p.25.[i  87]  Baalica.     Inde  Temerrtea  per  casCra,  vel 

But  here  at  Tell  Hflm  there  is  nothing  to  vices,  vel  dvitatea,  ad  duos  fontea  vemroufs 

lead  to  such  a  change.     The  place  indeed  scilicet  Jor  et  Dan,"    Anton-  Mart  7. 
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op  visited  Palestine  towards  the  close  of  the  seventh  century,  and 
related  his  observationa  to  Adamnanus.  In  connection  with  the 
lake  of  Q-alilee,  he  speaka  of  "  the  level  and  grassy  plot,  where  the 
Saviour  fed  the  five  thousand  ;  where  was  also  a  fonticulua  or 
Bmall  fountain  ;  the  place  was  on  this  side  of  the  lake,  looking 
towards  the  city  of  Tiberias,  which  was  in  the  south."  '  He 
then  goes  on  to  say,  that  "  those  coming  from  Jerusalem,  who 
desire  to  go  to  Capernaum,  proceed  by  the  direct  way  through 
Tiberiaa  ;  thence  along  the  lake  of  G-alOee,  and  through  the  place 
of  benediction  before  described  ;  from  whence,  along  the  margin 
of  the  same  late,  by  not  a  long  circuit,  they  arrive  at  Caper- 
naum upon  the  shore.'"  Here  "the  place  of  benediction"  can 
only  be  the  place  of  feeding  the  five  thousand  just  before  men- 
tioned J  which  is  thus  definitely  fixed,  as  we  have  seen  above, 
upon  the  shore  of  the  lake.'  The  terra  /onticulus  could  hardly 
be  applied  in  strictness  either  to  'Ain  el-Barideh  or  to  the 
Bound  Fountain  ;  and  m^ht  seem  rather  to  refer  to  some  small 
source  on  the  shore,  not  far  perhaps  from  Mejdel.  But  no  such 
fountain  is  reported  by  modem  travellers  ;  and,  so  far  as  we  now 
know,  the  plot  around  'Ain  el-Barideh  best  corresponds  with  the 
circumstances  described.  From  that  plot,  wherever  it  was,  a 
circuit  along  the  lake  brought  the  traveller  to  Capernaum; 
obviously  the  first  town  upon  the  shore,  and  therefore  answering 
to  Khan  Minyeh. 

Arculfus  did  not  himself  visit  Capernaum  ;  but  he  describea 
the  place  as  he  saw  it  from  a  neighbouring  lull :  "  It  had  no 
wall ;  and  being  confined  to  a  narrow  space  between  the  moun- 
tain and  lake,  it  extended  a  long  way  upon  the  shore  from  west 
to  east,  having  the  mountain  on  the  north  and  the  lake  on  the 
Boutb."  ^  The  hUl  or  mountain,  from  which  Arculfus  had  this 
prospect,  is  unknown.  It  was,  however,  not  the  mount  of  the 
Beatitudes  so  called,  nor  the  Hajar  en-Nusrfiny  ;  for  he  nowhere 
makes  the  slightest  allusion  to  either  of  these.^  But  as  he 
actually  visited  the  place  on  the  shore  north  of  Tiberias,  where 
the  five  thousand  were  supposed  to  have  been  fed,  the  probability 

'  At  that  time,  ae  now,  the  popnlar  be-  cuitnCapharnanniperveniuiitinftritiiniuli;'' 

lief  held  the  miracle  to  have  beea  wronght  Adaninan.  2.  26. 

on  the  irOBt  of  the  lake  !  "  Qiii  loeiM  oitra  '  See  aboye,  p.  342. 

mare  Galibefe  est,  Tesfdcieas  clTitatem  Ti-  *  "  Qoee,  nt  Arcnifua  refbrt,  qni  earn  de 

beiiadem  ob  ansWali  piaga  nbi  occmreti-  moDte   vidna  proepexlt,  idutdid  noii  ho- 

tem ;"  Adamnaii.  2.  2i,    The  fflt©  of  the  bens,  angnsto  inter  montem  et  (tagnnm 

miracle  waa  later  changed  to  the  H^ar  aoanata  spatio,  per  illnm  laaritimam  otbid 

ea-Mnsr^nj.  loQga   tramite    proteadltuc,    montem    ab 

'  "Qui  ab   Hieromljinia  aesoendentea  squUoDali  plaga,  lacnin  Tero  ab  atiatrali 

Capharnaum   adire  cnpmnt,  per  Tiberrh^  habens,  ab  occasujn  ortum  eztenaa  diri- 

dem  Tia  Tadont  recta:  ddade  aecna  laonm  gitor;"  Adamnan.  2.  26. 

Qalilesa,  locumqne    saperiua   memorat*  '  The  sennon  on  the  mount  had  not  ret 

benedictioiiis  parvinm  habtnt:  a  qno  per  been  connected  witli    the  KQdln  Hatmij 

marginem  ejuadem  stagni  non  longo  cir-  see  in  VoL  IL  p.  S71  tq.  [iii.  340  iq.] 
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ig,  that  he  ascended  an  adjacent  hill  near  the  hks  for  the  very 
purpose  of  gaining  a  bett«r  view  of  Capernaum.  From  that 
quarter  the  view  would  be  as  he  describee  it ;  embracing  the 
mountain  behind  the  town,  and  the  little  hay  on  the  south  of 
the  promontory  ;  by  reason  of  which,  and  of  the  general  curve 
by  which  the  shore  here  trends  northeast,  the  lake  appears  to  lie, 
and  actually  does  lie,  on  the  south  of  the  promontory.  The  cor- 
rectness of  these  remarks  will  be  apparent  on  consulting  not 
only  Kiepert's  map,  but  more  especially  those  of  Lieut,  Lynch 
and  of  M.  Isamhert.'  All  these  considerationa  seem  to  me  t« 
tender  it  more  than  probable,  that  the  Capernaum  of  Arculfus 
was  at  Kh&n  Minyeh. 

This  again  is  strongly  confirmed  hy  the  narrative  of  St, 
"Willibald,  who  visited  the  Holy  Land  about  the  middle  of  the 
eighth  century,  some  fifty  or  sixty  years  after  Arculi'us,  From 
Tiberias  ho  proceeded  along  the  lake  by  Mc^dala  to  Capernaum, 
where  was  a  house  and  a  great  wall.  Thence  he  went  on  to  Beth- 
saida,  where  was  a  church  ;  and  remaining  there  one  night,  he 
came  in  the  morning  to  Chorazin,  where  also  was  a  church. 
His  next  stage  was  the  sources  of  the  Jordan."  This  narrative 
gives  us  distinctly  the  order  of  the  towns  along  the  lake  ;  and 
thus  fills  out  and  confirms  the  accounts  of  Jerome,  Antoninus, 
and  Arculfus.  The  Capernaum  of  them  aU  was  obviously  at 
Khan  Minyeh. 

No  further  notice  of  Capernaum  occurs  until  late  in  the 
time  of  the  crusades,  when  the  KflrOn  Hattin  had  now  become 
the  mount  of  the  Beatitudes,  and  is  usually  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  Capernaum.  Thus  Eugesippus,  who  wrote  not 
earlier  than  about  the  middle  of  the  tweU'th  century,  says  that 
"  the  descent  of  that  mountain,  where  our  Lord  preached  to  the 
multitudes,  was  two  miles  from  Capernaum,"'  Here  he  under- 
states the  distance  between  Khfin  Minyeh  and  the  mouth  of 
Wady  el-Ham&m  ;  yet  in  so  doing  he  leaves  no  doubt  hut  that 
he  regarded  Capernaum  as  situated  at  the  former  spot. 

Of  the  like  tenor  is  the  language  of  Brocardua  near  the  end 
of  the  thirteenth  century.    Having  spoken  of  the  mount  of  the 

■  The  latter  in  th«  BnlletiD  ie  \a  Soc  , . .  ibi  liiit  donias  et  amroM  magnu* . . . 

,  it  Q^gt.  JftDV.  186i. — It  IB  trae,  tluit  Et  inde  pcrgebant  wl  Betiuudun  . .  .  iU 

Ten  HQiu,  ea  seen  from  a  distance,  Menu  eM  nnnc  eoclsBia.    Et  Dlto  manent«8  niiua 

to  have  a  monntwn  belund  it ;  bat  it  ii  niwlem,    mona    pergebaDt    ad    Coroiaim 

only   a    very    gradual    acdivily,    which  ...    ibi     (iijt     eceieaa    Christiamnnni, 

reaohei  its  elevation  a  mile  or  two  beyond,  etc."    Vita  St.  Willibaldi  §§  IB,  17.     See 

At  Khin  Minyeh  the  steep  wall  riMB  im-  niro  b  Wrighf  i  Early  TrareU  in  PalesduB, 

tnediatety,  and  leaves  bnt  a  narrow  space  |it  16  »]. 
"between  it  and  the  bay.  '  "  Secnndo  milliario   a  C^hamnnm, 

•  "  Et  inde  (sc  Tiberiade)  ibnnt  circa  deBcenans  ilUns  mentis  est,  in  quo  sermo- 

jnaft,etpergebantseca* vioomMflgdalemB,  oinatus  Mt  ad  tDrbasj'  Eogeupp-  >">  " 

Et  TenieMiit  *A  illnin  ricnm  Caphamanm  AHatil  Symmilds  p.  109 
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Beatitudes,  he  goes  on  to  eay,  that  "  at  its  foot  rises  a  fountain, 
which  some  dream  to  be  a  vein  of  the  Nile."  He  regards  it  as 
the  source  mentioned  by  JosephuB  ;  but  whether  he  has  in  Yiew 
the  Round  Fountain  or  'Ain  el-B^rideh,  it  is  difficult  to  say ; 
for  he  immediately  adds,  that  at  twenty  paoes  from  the  fountain 
and  by  the  lake,  is  the  place  where  Jesua  appeared  to  his  dis- 
ciples after  his  resurrection,  "  From  that  place  easterly  after  one 
league  (hour)  is  the  city  of  Capernaum,  formerly  glorious  ;  but 
now  a  humble  village,  containing  scarcely  seven  fishermen's 
huts." '  This  again  is  decisive  as  to  the  position  of  the  Caper- 
naum of  that  day  at  KhSn  Minyeh. 

Nearly  forty  years  after  BrocarduB  thus  wrote,  Marinus 
Sanutus  (A,  D.  1321)  presented  to  the  pope  his  plan  for  the 
recovery  of  the  Holy  Land,  including  a  description  of  the  coun- 
try. He  copies  almost  Uterally  what  Erocardus  says  of  the 
mount  where  our  Lord  preached  ;  and  of  the  fountain  at  its 
foot,  which  Marinus  saye  was  thirty  paces  from  the  lake.^ 
Then,  referring  to  his  map,  he  procet^s :  "  In  no.  xxi.  is 
Capernaum,  near  the  northern  side  of  the  lake  of  Galilee,  at 
two  leagues'  (hours')  distance  ; "  meaning  obviously  two  hours 
from  the  northern  end.'  This  again  fixes  the  Capernaum  of  his 
day  at  KJian  Minyeh. 

The  testimony  of  Quaresmius,  about  A.  D.  1620,  is  brief, 
but  decisive  ;  since  he  names  the  place.  On  the  site  of  Caper- 
naum, he  says,  are  many  ruins,  and  a  miserable  diversorium 
■  (Khan),  called  in  Arabic  Menich  (Minyeh),  six  mHes  distant 
from  the  place  where  the  Jordan  enters  the  lake,'  This  ex- 
plains also  the  "  two  leagues"  of  Marinus  Sanutus. 

It  is  not  uecessaty  to  proceed  further.  The  amount  of  all 
this  series  of  testimony,  fairly  considered,  is  to  show,  that  from 
the  time  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  down  to  Quaresmius,  the  site 
of  Capernaum  was  regarded  as  known  ;  and,  by  the  better  class 

•  "  Ab  hoc   fotite   b1  ieria  per  viginti  of  language  to  pl«ce  the  fcrmtniw  d  juo 

pRBeas  supra  mare  Gatilteie,  est  locua  nbl  at  the  bneo  of  the  mcnntaia  or  near  it ;  if 

CbriEluSf  etc  .  .  .  Ab  eo   loco   oricntem  eo  meant^  the  clause  would  have  heen  pre- 

versuB  per  unam  lencam  eat  Capernaum,  ceded  by  indf  or  the  hte,  as  elsewhere. — 

civitas  quondam  gloriosa,  aed  nunc  ficua  Dr  Wilaon  appeals  to  the  map  of  M.  Sa- 

knmilis,  vix  aeptem  hsbene  cneai  piscato-  natua.    TMa  is  ratheF  uneafe  ground ;  since 

rum  ;"  Bnicardus  c.  i.  p.  ITS.  on  his  map  he  pats  the  mount  of  Beati- 

'  "  Ai   pedem    ejus  oritar  fons,  jnxta  tndes  at  quite  a  distance  iiorlAofthoiake. 

mare  Galilfefe  ad  m.  pasaus,  qnam  diouiit  It  seema  very  donbtful  whethec  Sanuhi* 

venam  Mill.'     Marin.  Saniit.  3.  11.  3.  p.  ever  saw  the  lake. 

247.  •  "In  pnesentia  in  flliua  (ac.  C^har- 

'  "In  iii.  eat  Caphamaum,  propft  latns  nanni)  situ  mnltie  ruicB  cemuntur,  et  m!- 

nquUonare  insrii   Gaiiliete,  ad  duaa  leu-  serabile  divetaorium  ...  A  loeo  undo  Jor- 

caaj"  ibid.  3.  t.  7.  p.  217.     The  phrase  danis  influit  in  mare  Galiheffi  diatat  adsex 

"ad  dnaa  leucaa"  here  refers  to  propi;  mjlliaria     Arabiee   Mmich  nnncupatur." 

just  aa  in  the  preesdii^  note  "  ad  ixi  pas-  Quaream.  II.  p.  868. 
sue  "  refers  iojaxto.    It  is  against  the  laws 
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of  pilgrims  at  least,  was  held  to  be  in  the  northern  end  of  the 
plain  el-Ghuweir. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  recapitulate  the  points  irbich  I  haye 
endeavoured  to  maintain,  viz. 

That  Gennesftret  was  a  known  and  limited  tract. 

That,  according  to  the  Evangelists,  Capernaum  was  situated 
in  or  near  that  tract. 

That  the  circumstances  mentioned  by  JosephuB  go  to  fix  it 
near  'Ain  et-Tin, 

That  down  to  the  seventeenth  century  it  was  recognised 
there  by  all  the  more  intelligent  traveHers. 

It  was  apparently  during  the  same  seventeenth  century,  that 
the  tradition  began  to  waver,  and  to  transfer  the  site  of  Caper- 
naum to  Tell  Hlim,  The  latter  is  first  mentioned  by  Nau, 
about  A,  D.  1674.' 

Bethsaida.  Besides  the  general  inference  from  the  name 
and  other  circumstances,  that  Bethsaida  was  on  the  shore  of  the 
lake,  not  far  from  Capernaum,  we  have  (I  think)  already  dis- 
covered some  data,  by  which  to  assign  for  it  a  more  specific  po- 
sition. 

When  our  Lord  sent  away  the  disciples  from  the  place  where 
he  had  ted  the  five  thousand  on  the  northeast  quarter  of  the 
lake,  Mark  relates  that  they  entered  into  a  boat  in  order  to  cross 
the  lake  to  Bethsaida ;  while  John  says,  they  departed  for 
Capernaum.  Being  driven  out  of  their  course  by  the  wind  and 
waves,  after  daybreak  Jesus  comes  to  them  walking  on  the ' 
water ;  they  land  in  the  tract  Gennesaret,  and  repair  to 
Capernaum.' 

Here  the  apparent  discrepancy  between  Mark  and  John  dis- 
appears at  once,  if  Bethsaida  lay  near  to  Capernaum,  and  if  the 
disciples  perhaps  intended  first  to  touch  at  the  former  place, 
before  landing  at  the  latter.  As  they  were' driven  out  of  their 
course  towards  the  south,  and  came  to  Capernaum  from  that 
quarter,  it  would  seem  most  probable  that  Bethsaida  lay  north 
of  Capernaum, 

This  view  is  strengthened  by  the  language  of  Jerome, 
where  he  says  that  "  Capernaum,  Tiberias,  Bethsaida,  and  Cho- 
razin,  were  situated  on  the  shore  of  the  lake." '  He  probably 
here  names  Capernaum  first,  as  the  most  important ;  and  then 
Tiberias,  the  southernmost,  as  more  important  in  his  day  than 
the  two  remaining  places ;  one  of  which,  at  least,  was  then 
deserted.     As  neither  of  these  two  towns  are  ever  spoken  of,  in 


■  Nan,  Voyage  p.  672.    See  •Tjotb,  in        *  See  above,  p.  864.  n.  i'— OnomaBt 

Tot  n,  p.  408.  [ill  800.]  art.  Aclitaida :  "  CLvita*  eat  GalitoB  . .  . 

*  Mark  6,  +5.    John  6,  17.— Mark  6,  prop*   etagDnm  Genesareth."      Eusobiiu 

£S,    Matt  14,  S4.    John  6,  24.  26.  laja:  irp&i  rf  rtmv'pi'rv  ^Vf- 
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Scripture  or  elsewhere,  as  in  any  connection  with  the  tract  of 
Gennesaret,  they  are  more  probably  to  be  sought  as  before,  on 
the  north  of  Capernaum. 

To  all  this  comes  the  direct  testimony  of  St.  Willibald 
already  quoted.'  He  passed  from  Tiberias  along  the  lake  by 
Magdala  to  Capernaum  ;  and  thence  to  Betbsaida,  where  he 
remained  over  night.  Thia  accords  with  and  confirms  the  infer- 
ence above  drawn  from  Scripture  and  the  language  of  Jerome. 

We  have  found  Capernaum  at  Khfin  Minyeh ;  and  the 
problem  now  is,  to  find  a  place  corresponding  to  Bethsaida,  on 
the  shore  north  of,  the  Khan,  and  not  far  distant  from  it. 
Such  a  place  is  et-Tabighah,  situated  on  the  shore  about  two 
thirds  of  a  mile  north  of  the  Khdn,  and  presenting  the  evidence 
of  its  antiquity  in  the  massive  Roman  reservoir  above  described, 
and  in  other  less  important  remains." 

There  seems  good  reason,  therefore,  for  fixing  upon  et-TS- 
bighah  as  the  ancient  Bethsaida  of  Galilee.^ 

CsoRAZiN. — I  have  already  related  the  circumstances,  which 
forbid  me  to  regard  the  trivial  remains  at  Kerazeh  as  repre- 
senting the  site  of  the  ancient  Chorazin,* 

On  the  other  hand,  both  Bethsaida  and  Chorazin  appear  to 
have  been  places  of  importance,  Bethsaida  is  expressly  called 
a  city.'  Chorazin  is  mentioned  but  twice  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  and,  on  the  first  occasion,  it  is  said  that  our  Lord 
"began  to  upbraid  the  cities  wherein  most  of  his  mighty  v/aiks 
were  done." '  These  cities,  both  there  and  in  the  other  passage, 
were  Chorazin,  Bethsaida,  and  Capernaum.  In  the  same  con- 
nection, Chorazin  and  Bethsaida  are  contrasted  with  Tyre  and 
Sidon  ;  showing  not  indeed  that  they  were  lai^  cities  like 
those,  but  that  at  any  rate  they  were  not  merely  inconsiderable 
villages.  It  would  seem,  that  the  three,  Capernaum,  Bethsaida, 
and  Chorazin,  were  at  that  epoch,  and  before  the  building  up  of 
Tiberias,  the  chief  towns  along  the  lake  ;  and  our  Lord,  residii^ 
in  Capernaum,  showed  forth  his  mighty  works  chiefly  in  those 
three  places,  lying  in  the  neighbourhood  of  each  other. 

'  See  above,  p.  356,  Iw    of    Biooli   weight.       And   ftirthar,    Jt 

*  See  above,  pp.  315,  S46,  does  not  appear  from  Seetzea's  iiairBtive, 

■  RitCer  placeaBeth^da  at  Kh&n  Min-  tliat  he  learned  thia  HBma  from  hia  guidea 

yeh;  chiefly  on  the  authority  of  SeetMn,  at  alL     More  probably  ha  obtained  it  from 

who  [a  Buppoeed  to  have  heajd  there  the  the  Greek  bishop  of  Tyre  and  Sidoa,  irith 

name  Bat-Szaida  from  hia  gnidea ;  Ecdk.  whom  be  lodged  at  Hasbeiyaj  from  whom 

XV,  pp.  3S3-835.     See  above,  VoL  IL  p.  too,  doul)tles«,  he  learned  that  TeU  Hflm 

40S.  n.  3.  [iii.  p.  '^6.  d.] — The  auggestioD,  wa»   Capomama,  and  that  Chorazin  wan 

that  the  (eatimony  of  those  guidea,  who  eaat  of  the  lake ;  Reisen,  BerL   I8SJ,  Bd. 

came  from  the  eaateru  aide  of  the  lake,  L  pp-  3**,  846,  oomp.  pp.  323,  327. 

might  rest  on  anoient  tradilion,  which  had  '  Sea  above,  p.  M7. 

been  for  ceQtnriea  lost  among  the  people  '  John  1,  *6. 

on  (he  west  of  the  lake,  ia  too  fanciful  to  '  Matt  11,  21 ;  comp.  Lnle  10,  13. 
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EueebiuB  and  Jerome  merely  speak  of  Chorazin  in  their  day 
as  deserted  ;  it  lay  two  Eoman  miles  from  Capernaum,  but  the 
direction  is  not  given,'  But  Jerome  elsewhere  says  expressly, 
that  all  these  towns  lay  upon  the  shore  of  the  lake  ;  and  he 
apparently  names  Chorazin  as  the  northernmost,'  To  the  same 
purpose  is  the  testimony  of  St.  Willifeald  already  quoted  above.' 
He  passed  from  Tiberias  by  Magdala  to  Capernaum,  Betheaida, 
and  Chorazin  in  succession ;  and  thence  to  the  sources  of  the 
Jordan,  The  slight  mention  of  Chorazin  by  Brocardus  likewise 
places  it  on  the  northeast  of  Capernaum,  towards  the  entrance 
of  the  Jordan  into  the  lake' 

In  view  of  all  the  preceding  considerations,  and  regarding 
the  site  of  Capernaum  as  at  Khdn  Minyeh,  I  am  unable  to 
resist  the  conclusion,  that  the  site  of  Choraain  is  to  be  sought  at 
TeU  Hftm.  It  was  a  Jewish  city ;  and  the  remains  of  its 
splendid  synagogue  testify  to  its  ancient  importance,  even  as 
contrasted  with  Tyre  and  Sidon, 

Thus  with  the  remains  of  the  three  ancient  sites  still  seen 
along  the  shore,  KhSn  Minyeh,  et-Tabigbah,  and  TeU  Hftm,  we 
are  able,  on  something  more  than  merely  probable  grounds,  to 
connect  the  names  of  the  three  lost  ancient  cities,  Capernaum, 
Bethsaida,  and  Chorazin.' 

Should  any  one  still  be  disposed  to  lay  weight  upon  the  name 
Kerazeh,  as  having  some  possible  connection  with  the  ancient 
Chorazin  ;  let  him  consider,  whether,  after  the  destruction  of  the 
town  upon  the  shore,  a  portion  of  the  inhabitants  may  not  have 
retired  to  that  spot,  and  there  built  up  a  village  hearing  the  same 
name.  A  complete  analogy  for  such  an  hypothesis  exists  in  the 
case  of  the  ancient  Zarephath  or  Sarepta,  on  the  shore  between 
Tyre  and  Sidon.  The  remains  of  the  ancient  site  are  stiU  seen 
on  the  plain  near  the  sea ;  while  its  modern  representative,  the 

'  Onomast.  art.  Cliorozaitn.  Ab  Id  tbe  whioh  is  not  GalDee,  but  waa  beyond  Jor- 
cwn  of  Capernaum,  Ensebins  here  calls  dan ;  B.  J.  2.  9.  1,  'O  /ilr  (*l\anrvt)  .  .  . 
Cbotoiin  o  village,  Kiiim  Jerome,  oppi-  KTl^tt  1ia%aiptiay,  K&y  rg  xiTti  Tav^ateru^ 
dma. — The  readinK  of  the  Greek  \s  erro-  'leuXidSa.  In  like  manner  Pliny  and  Je- 
neoody  twehf  (i0)  miles;  while  tbat  of  romehothspeokef  Jnliaa  oaeastof  the  Jor- 
Jeroine,  on  any  of  the  »ariona  thcoiiea,  dan;  e.  g.  Plin.  H.  N.  6.  15,  "Jordnnes 
can  onl;  be  regarded  as  an  approiiniatioD  iu  lacum  ae  fundit .  .  ,  amCBnla  circumsep- 
to  the  troth,  turn  oppidis,  ob  oriaiie  Joliade  et  Hippo." 

'  HieroQ.  Comm.  in  Eaa.  ix.  1,  p.  88,  ed.  HierOQ.  Comm.  in  Matt.  jvi.  13,  "  p£iUp- 
Hart  "  Laonin  Geneaareth,  in  gi^b  litore  pua  ...  ex  nomine  fiUBe  ejus  (Augusti) 
C^maom  et  Tiberiai  et  Bethsaida  et  Juliadem  trant  Jordanem  eitniiit,"  Bot 
ChoTolBim  siUe  aint"  M.  De  Saulcy  in  a  elashlng  style  of  Criti- 

*  Se«  above,  p  866.  dam  extends  Ganlonitla  to  the  west  ot  tlie 

*  "  Proinde  k  oivitate  CoroEaim  et  ostio  lake  ;  thinks  Pliny  was  mistaksn  ;  and  re- 
flntii  JordMiia  contra  aqnilonem,"  etc.  fers  fJie  Jnlins  of  Jerome  to  Herod'a  JaliM 
Brocirdng  c,  4.  p.  ITS.  In   Perea,   althougb    Jerome  Is  expressly 

'  M,  Da  Saulcy  assnmea,  that  Tell  Hflra  poking  of  that  bnUt  by   Philip.       See 

iraa  the  site  of  Jolioa,  the  northern  Beth-  more  above  in  Vol.  Q.  p.  31S.  o.  8.  [ilL 

Buida;  Narrat.  U.  p.  489  sq.    But  Jose-  309,  a.  8.] 
phui  plooea  Juliaa  in  lower  Gaolonitis, 
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village  gQrafend,  lies  at  a  distance  npoa  the  liiUs  back  of  the 
plain.' 


"We  set  off  from  B!r  Kerflzeh  at  1.40,  taking  a  course  alaout 
K.  30°  W.  in  order  to  strike  a  road  leading  from  the  north  end 
of  the  lake  to  Safed.  This  was  said  to  pass  not  far  from  Jubb 
Tflsuf,  where  our  muleteers  were  to  wait  for  us.  We  would 
gladly  have  taken  the  route  hy  the  ruins,  and  so  up  along  the 
main  valley  ;  but  there  was  no  trace  of  a  path  in  that  direction. 
"We  rose  gradually  as  we  advanced  ;  and  at  1,55  came  out  upon 
the  higher  open  region.'  At  2.10  we  came  to  our  former  road 
(in  1838)  from  the  lake  to  Safed,  and  turned  into  it  on  a  course 
about  N,  70"  W.  At  2.25  we  crossed  one  of  the  heads  of  the  val- 
ley we  had  ascended  from  Tell  Hfim,  here  running  about  S.  20°  E. 
and  ten  minutes  later  descended  into  the  other  and  main  head, 
coming  down  from  the  very  base  of  the  higher  Safed  hills.  Rising 
upon  the  other  side  we  came  ^.t  2.55  to  the  Damascus  road, 
which  comes  up  from  Khdn  Minyeh  by  Khan  Jubb  Tflsuf,  and 
passes  on  to  the  bridge  below  the  Htileh,  Here  we  waited  fifteen 
minutes,  while  a  messenger  brought  up  the  muleteers  from  the 
Khfin,  some  half  a  mile  distant. 

At  3.10  we  set  off  again  on  the  northern  road.  The  path  to 
the  bridge  soon  divei^ed  on  the  right.  We  kept  along  on  a 
direct  course  near  the  higher  hills ;  and,  recrossing  the  main 
head  of  the  valley  above  mentioned,  had  it  upon  our  left  as  we 
gradually  ascended.  It  here  has  the  Safed  mountain  for  its 
■western  bank.'  As  we  reached  the  higher  tract,  we  had  again 
traces  of  a  limestone  formation  ;  almost  the  only  stones  not  vol- 
canic, which  we  had  seen  since  Lllbieh,  except  the  precipices  of 
Wady  Hamana.  Near  the  highest  point  we  fell  in  with  a  large 
black  snake,  three  feet  or  more  long,  the  only  one  I  saw  in  the 
country. 

On  coming  in  view  of  the  lake  of  the  Hiileh,  the  road  descends 
gradually  to  the  plain  along  its  shore.  After  following  this  road 
for  a  time,  we  turned  more  to  the  left,  and  ascending  reached  at 
4.20  the  village  of  Ja'Qneh,  It  lies  nearly  midway  »p  the  de- 
clivity of  the  western  mountain  ;  and  m  one  of  the  four  villages, 
which  occupy  this  declivity,  overlooking  the  Ard  el-Khait  and 
the  lake  of  the  Hflleh  beyond.  Here,  indeed,  we  could  overlook 
both  the  lakes  ;  and  could  see  that  the  Htileh  was  the  highest 
by  some  hundreds  of  feet,  as  it  seemed.     The  village  of  Ja'Oneh 


•  See  Vol.  IL  pp.  474,  4T5.  [iil  412,  HatHn  223°,  W«  were 
18,1                                                             table  Had. 

'  Bearings  at  1.55:  Tiberiaa  19S°.  Btr  ■  Bearings  at  8.45: 
:wlzeh  217%  J  m.    Mejdel  212°.    KQm    KhSn  192°. 

1  now  upon  higl 
TiberiM    ISi" 

Vol.  1H.-31 
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19  Still  eontb  of  the  upper  lake.  A  Wady  with  a  Bmall  stream 
descends  on  the  south  of  the  village.  Another  village,  Fir'im, 
lies  on  the  north,  ahout  a  mile  distant,  with  a  Wady  of  the  same 
name  just  beyond,  which  descends  to  the  lake.  Jebel  esh-Sheikh 
was  here  seen  in  all  his  majesty.  The  snows  and  ice  upon  hia 
crown  were  much  diminished,  since  we  last  saw  him  in  April.' 

In  one  of  th^  lanes  of  Ja'iineh  I  came  upon  the  broken  shaft 
of  a  granite  column,  still  standing.  On  a  garden  wall  near  by 
was  a  capital  of  limestone,  of  the  Jewish  type,  that  is,  a  sort  of 
Doric  with  parallel  rings.  It  once  belonged,  probably,  to  a  syna- 
gogue. 

In  the  K-hait  there  is  an  encampment  of  Turkmans,  chiefly  at 
el-Mflntdr  ;  they  are  said  to  have  remained  here  from  former 
times,  and  keep  themselves  distinct.  There  is  also  an  encamp- 
ment of  Kurds.  Besides  these,  there  are  the  various  tribes  of 
Arabs  dweUing  in  tents. — The  Jisr  Ben^t  Ya'kob  seemed  to  be 
ahout  five  miles  distant.  It  was  not  here  visible,  nor  its  KhSn  ; 
but  we  could  see  the  road  passing  up  from  it,  and  leading  across 
the  country  beyond  the  Jordan. 

Both  yesterday  and  to  day  we  passed  several  fields  of  graia 
in  the  process  of  harvesting,  while  others  near  by  were  yet  quite 
green.  This  was  said  to  be  in  consequence  of  the  earlier  sowing 
of  the  former.  The  earlier  the  seed-time,  the  earlier  the  harvest. 
During  the  day  I  had  found  myself  quite  unwell,  and 
reached  Ja'iineh  in  a  staie  of  great  exhaustion.  The  complaint 
increased  from  day  to  day  ;  and  afterwards  detained  me  for 
several  days  at  Hasbeiya, 

Wednesday,  May  19(A. — We  sent  off  the  muleteers  by  the 
road  along  the  plain  ;  intending  ourselves  to  take  a  route  lying 
above  the  foot  of  the  mountains  along  the  Hne  of  villages.  Our 
object  in  thk  was  to  visit  a  site  of  ruins,  called  Kasyfin,  of 
which  we  had  several  times  heard,  even  as  far  back  as  at  Kefr 
Bir'im. 

Leaving  Ja'iineh  at  6.20,  we  came  at  6.45  to  the  channel  of 
Wady  Fir'im  ;  the  village  being  above  us  on  the  left,  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  distant.  On  the  way  we  started  up  an  immense 
hawk  or  vulture,  yith  yellow  breast  and  black  wings,  as  large  as 
a  middle  sized  dog.  Our  Arabs  called  it  Atah.  At  7  o'clock 
we  were  at  Mughar,  the  third  village  ;  and  passed  directly  under 
it.  We  saw  here  colunms  in  a  wall,  and  sepulchral  excavations. 
Here  Jebel  Sflnnln  came  in  sight ;  having  on  it  apparently  more 
snow  than  Hermon.*     At  7.15  was  the  fountain  of  the  village  ; 

'  BearinoB  Bt  Jft'flneh:  Fir'im  5°.  Mu-  '  Bearinge  from  Mngh&r:  el-MankOli- 

ffhlr  35".  South  and  of  lake  sr.  Tell  el-  beh  155°.    el-Munti\r  109°.    Tellel-Feraa 

Feraa,  bejoQd  the  Jordan,  95".  Jebel  esii-  100'.     Sontb  end  oflaltB  60°.   North  and 

Sheikh  3ti°.    el-MtatSr  88°.  of  lake  30°.    Jebel  eah-Sbeifch  36  .   Jeb- 
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lying  nearer  indeed  to  the  next  viil^e,  but  used  only  by 
Mughfir. 

We  came  at  7.25  to  Kflba'a,  the  largest  of  the  four  villages, 
situated  on  a  projecting  point  between  two  sniall  Wadys,  "We 
passed  back  of  it,  where  on  the  ridge  was  a  small  pond  of  water 
collected  from  a  fountain.  At  7.37  was  the  fountain  of  Kob^'a, 
and  a  sepulchre  in  a  large  rock  near  by.  We  now  came  to  the 
deep  Wady  Lauz,  and  descended  its  steep  grassy  declivity, 
crossing  the  water-bed  at  7.45.  It  seemed  to  be  connected  with 
a  ravine,  which  was  seen  crossing  the  plain  towards  the  south  end 
of  the  lake.  After  ascending  the  northern  bank,  we  ahnost 
immediately  descended  again  into  Wady  'Amtikah,  a  deep 
ravine  coming  down  from  8.  70°  W.  and  uniting  just  above  us 
with  another  one  on  the  north.  On  its  northern  side,  a  little 
east  of  us,  was  a  Tell  called  Mughr  en-Namar,  from  caves  near 
it.  Crossing  the  water-bed  at  8,07,  we  ascended  and  kept  along 
as  before,  over  low  spurs  and  shallow  Wadya.  At  8.35  we 
reached  Marils,  the  ruin  of  a  small  village  built  of  unhewn 
stones,  like  those  behind  us,  with  a  tank  now  dry.  A  few  olive 
trees  and  fig  trees  around  it  seemed  to  show,  that  it  had  not 
been  long  desolate.  There  was  here  also  a  small  arable  tract. 
We  were  now  nearly  opposite  the  south  end  of  the  lake,  which 
bore  N.  87°  E. 

Passing  on  and  crossing  another  ravine,  we  saw  at  8.50  two 
eepnlchres  hewn  in  the  rocks  ;  and  came  at  9  o'clock  to  the  site 
called  Kasyfln.  Having  so  often  heard  of  these  ruins,  we  were 
disappointed  in  finding  only  the  remains  of  a  common  town, 
larger  indeed  than  MarOs,  but  like  it  built  of  unhewn  stones, 
and  now  thickly  overgrown  with  thistles.  There  was  also  a 
tank  now  without  water.  The  declivity  in  front  descends  to 
Wady  HendSj,  here  coming  out  from  the  W,  N.  W.  of  which  in- 
deed it  forms  the  high  southwestern  side.  The  HendSj  is  joined 
not  far  above  by  Wady  'tjba,  which  is  just  north  of  Kasyfln.' — 
I  afterwards  learned  from  the  Rev.  Mr  Porter  of  Damascus,  that 
he  and  Dr  Paulding  once  passed  up  from  the  mouth  of  Wady 
Hendaj  to  Safed,  After  ascending  for  nearly  half  an  hour,  they 
came  to  a  site  of  ruins  on  the  southern  side,  for  which  they 
heard  no  name  ;  but  found  columns  as  of  a  temple,  and  also  an 
upright  stone  three  feet  high  with  a  Greek  inscription,  which 
they  did  not  copy.  This  spot  could  only  have  been  KasyHn ; 
though  we  saw  there  no  columns  nor  inscriptions.  The  col- 
umns, not  improbably,  may  have  been  those  of  a  Jewish  syna- 
gogue. 

Around   Kasytin  is   an   arable   tract   larger   than   that  at 
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Marfls.  Our  ride  thus  far  to-day  liad  been  quite  an  uncomfort- 
able one,  mostly  without  a  path  and  through  tracts  rendered 
almost  impassable  by  the  many  thistles.  The  region  is  one  of 
hills  and  spurs,  considerably  elevated  above  the  plain,  but  having 
much  higher  mountains  towards  the  west. 

There  being  no  road  to  the  north  across  Wady  HendSj,  we 
now,  at  9.10,  turned  down  eastward  into  the  mouth  of  that 
valley,  descending  first  over  a  gentle  cultivated  slope  and  then 
by  a  very  steep  declivity  ;  in  all  not  less  than  fi-om  three  hun- 
dred to  four  hundred  feet.  We  came  to  the  bottom  at  9.35, 
and  found  a  fine  limpid  stream  of  water.  Farther  up,  the  Wady 
is  called  el-Mu'addamiyeh,  and  has  its  beginning  near  el-Jish.' 
We  followed  down  the  brook  to  the  plain.  A  travelled  road 
passes  up  the  valley,  coming  apparently  from  the  Jisr  Benat 
Ya'kob.  Crossing  the  point  of  the  left  hand  hill  at  9.55,'  we 
turned  to  the  left  on  a  northern  toad  ;  and  at  10  o'clock  came 
to  a  fork  where  it  is  crossed  by  a  road  from  the  Jisr  to  Kedee. 
Here  our  muleteers  were  waiting.  We  followed  the  Kedes  road ; 
and  at  10.10  began  to  ascend  the  hills,  which  here  again  ran 
quite  down  to  the  lake.'  Our  course  was  about  northwest. 
The  plain  along  the  lake  is  fertile,  and  differs  from  the  Ghor  in 
being  productive  without  irrigation. 

In  ascending  the  hills,  we  rose  first  to  a  small  fertile  plain  ; 
and  then  again  to  another  larger ;  forming  two  steps  of  the 
ascent.  The  second  is  drained  by  a  Wady,  which  breaks  down 
to  the  Hflleh  through  a.  gap  ;  this  at  11  o'clock  bore  east, 
and  is  a  little  south  of  MeUShah.  Here  we  began  to  climb 
the  still  higher  hills  in  the  northwest ;  from  which,  as  we 
ascended,  there  was  a  fine  view  of  the  southern  part  of  the 
lake.  At  11,15  we  came  out  upon  the  high  plain  or  plateau  of 
Kedes  ;  and  had  on  our  left,  S.  60°  W.  a  prominent  Tell  with 
mins,  called  Khuraibeh.  We  turned  off,  without  a  path,  to 
visit  it. 

On  approaching  the  foot  of  the  Tell  we  came  upon  an  oil- 
press  of  former  days.  We  ascended  from  the  north ;  and  here, 
not  far  above  the  base,  was  an  ancient  sepulchre  in  good  preser- 
vation. The  lower  (northern)  side  of  a  sunken  rock  bad  been 
laid  bare,  and  hewn  so  as  to  form  a  perpendicular  surface  ;  in 
this  was  a  door,  with  an  inclined  plane  leading  down  to  it ; 
while  upon  the  rock  above  was  a  cyclopean  wall.  We  saw 
no  other  tombs.  We  reached  the  top  at  11.40.  The  place  la 
high  and  sightly ;  overlooking  the  deep  and  ru^ed  Wady 

'  See  VoL  11.  p.  446.  [iii.  870.]  Be&wy  rams  along  tba  low  hOI*  wliieli 

•  At  9.56,  el-HOrrfiweft  bore  1S°.  bound  the  bottom  laud  of  the  plain  ontha 

■  Bearings  at  10.10:  Chiftlih  144°,.a  wuth. 
W&ktas  172°,  2  m.    The*  are  two 
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Hend^j  on  the  south,  and  the  plain  of  Kedes  towards  the 
north,  with  a  fine  view  of  the  lake  and  the  plain  of  the  Hfileh 
north  of  it.  Wady  Hendfij  breaks  down  just  above  between  lofty 
precipices.  At  the  foot  of  the  Tell  on  the  north,  is  a  strip  of 
lower  plain,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  and  some  fifty  feet 
or  more  below  the  plain  of  Kedes.  ■  It  has  on  the  north  a  rocky 
eminence,  and  is  drained  to  the  Hendaj  by  a  Wady  on  the  west 
of  the  Tell. 

On  the  summit  of  the  Tell  are  many  large  heaps  of  stones. 
Some  of  the  stones  are  large  and  squared,  but  not  hewn.  We 
saw  neither  bevelled  stones,  nor  columns.  Most  of  the  stones, 
apparently,  had  often-  been  built  up  into  houses  of  different 
epochs.  Here  also  were  two  oil-presses  ;  or,  rather,  one  of  them 
was  perhaps  the  vat  for  receiving  the  oil ;  it  was  round  and  deep, 
and  lower  and  smaller  than  the  press.  These  presses  show,  that 
the  olive  was  once  extensively  cultivated  here  ;  while  now  not 
an  olive  tree  is  seen.  Many  oaks  (BalUta)  are  scattered  round 
about.' 

This  Tell  had  been  seen  and  noted  by  Dr  Smith  when  at  Kedea 
in  1844 ;  and  I  had  formerly  suggested  the  inquiry,  whether  it 
might  not  possibly  be  the  site  of  the  ancient  Hazor  of  Naphtali.' 
We  had  now  come  hither  to  examine  this  point  upon  the  spot. 
The  Haaor  of  Naphtali '  was  obviously  the  Hazor  of  Jahin  ;  who 
gathered  many  kings  together  against  Joshua  to  the  waters  of 
Merom,  the  present  lake  of  the  Hllleh ;  but  was  discomfited  by 
that  leader,  and  HazOF  burned  with  fire.'  This  account  pre- 
supposes that  Hazor  lay  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lake  ;.  and  Jose- 
phua  says  expressly,  that  it  "  lay  over  the  lake  Semeehonitis,"  as 
he  names  it.*  At  a  later  period  another  Jabin  of  Hazor  op- 
pressed Israel,  whose  armies  were  discomfited  by  Deborah  and 
Barak.'  The  same  Hazor,  apparently,  was  fortified  by  Solomon.' 
We  read,  further,  that  under  Pekah  ting  of  Israel,  "  Tiglath- 
pileser  Iring  of  Assyria  came  and  took  Ijon,  and  Abel-beth- 
Maachah,  and  Janoah,  and  Kedesh,  and  Hazor,  and  Gilead,  and 
Galilee,  all  the  land  of  Naphtali,  and  carried  them  captive  to 
Assyria." '  Tiglath-pileser  came  from  the  north,  and  Ijon, 
Abel,  Kedesh,  and  Gilead,  are  mentioned  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  known  to  lie,  from  north  to  south.  Hence  arises  a 
very  strong  presumption,  that  Hazor,  being   mentioned  nest  to 

'  Baariogs  from  Tell  Khoraibeli :  Kedea  *  Josh.  II,  1-13. 

4°,   el-Hurriweli  67°,   Tell  el-Foras  11T°.  '  Jol.  Antt  6.  6.  1,  i£  "Aff^pou  irAtut 

Noith  end  of  lake  87°.   Soatli  end  of  lake  .  .  .  uSti)  5i  umpKiiTU  T^t  ^riitx«i'tTii''t 

116°.    'Alma  342°.    Wady  Hend^,  course  Af/mji. 

aboye,  242°.  ■  Judg,  o.  *. 

'  See  Biblloth.   Sacra,   1847.  p.  403.  '  1  K.  9. 16. 

Comp.  Biblioth.  Sao.  1846.  pp.  21^  213,  '  2  K  IB,  29, 

'  Josh,  19,  86. 
Vol.  III.— 31* 
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Kedesh,  was  not  far  distant  from  it  towards  the  Bouth.  This 
again  is  strengthened  by  the  enumeration  of  the  fenced  cities  of 
Naphtah  in  the  reverse  order,  from  south  to  north,  viz.  "  Ham- 
malh,  Rakkath,  and  Chinnereth,  and  Adaraah,  and  Kamah,  and 
Hazor,  and  Kedesh." '  There  is  no  further  mention  of  this 
Hazor  after  the  invasion  of  Tiglath-pileser,  except  historically 
by  Josephus  ae  above  cited. 

So  far  as  the  situation  is  concerned,  no  spot  could  correfipond 
more  completely  to  the  data  above  collected,  than  this  Tell,  It 
overlooka  the  lake  and  plain  of  the  Hflleh,  being  nearly  opposite 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  former ;  it  is  distant  one  honr 
from  Kedes  towards  the  south ;  and  is  in  itself  a  position  of 
great  strength.  The  present  indefinite  name  'Ruins/  affords 
no  clew.  The  main  objection  is  perhaps  the  absence  of  all  ap- 
pearance of  fortifications  and  of  large  structures  ;  but  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  place  was  destroyed  before  the  Jewish 
exile,  and  never  afterwards  built  up  ;  except,  according  to  what 
now  appears,  as  an  agricultural  village.  That  it  was  once  a 
large  place,  is  evident.  The  sepulchre  marks  high  antiquity, 
wealth,  and  probable  rank  ;  while  the  structures  which  now  give 
distinction  to  Kedes  are  of  a  far  later  date.  I  am  therefore  led 
to  lay  no  great  stress  upon  this  objection  ;  and  am  disposed  to 
rest  in  the  conclusion,  that  this  spot  was  the  site  of  the  Hazor 
of  Naphtali. 

Should  any  one  object,  that  in  this  way  the  regal  cities  of 
Hazor  and  Kedes  would  be  brought  too  near  each  other,  let 
him  remember  the  analogous  cases  of  Taanach  and  Megiddo, 
G-ibeah  and  Ramah,  Bethel  and  Ai. 

We  had  already  examined  two  places,  bearing  names  some- 
what similar  to  Hazor,  and  we  afterwards  visited  a  third  on  the 
east  of  Banias."  But  neither  of  them  correspond  at  all  with  the 
historical  notices,  which  must  determine  the  site  of  Hazor. 

Leaving  the  summit  of  the  Tell  at  11,55,  we  descended 
towards  the  northwest,  and  continued  on  in  that  direction  till 
we  struck  a  road  to  Kedes  on  the  west  of  the  rocky  eminence 
above  mentioned.  We  now  kept  on  through  the  plain,  and  at 
12.50  dismounted  at  the  northern  fountain  of  Kede*  The 
village  was  west  of  us,  on  its  hill ;  and  we  did  not  ascend  to  it. 

Kedes  is  situated  upon  a  rather  high  ridge,  which  juts  out 
about  E.  S.  E.  from  the  western  hills.  Towards  the  south  this 
ridge  is  .separated  from  the  high  plain  by  a  Wady  or  strip  of 
lower  plain  ;  in  which,  under  the  village,  is  a  copious  fountaitt 
of  limpid  water.     The  village  stands  upon  the  highest  part  of  the 

'  Josh.  19,  85-37.  81.    For  the  Wely  of  Sheikh  Othmim  el- 

*  See  aboTB  for  Haizfir,  pp.  62,  83.    For    HMfiiy,  see  under  May  27di. 
EhlAet  Hiuflr  and  Tell  HazAr,  see   p. 
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ridge,  a  sort  of  Tell.  East  of  this  there  is  an  offset  in  the  ridge, 
and  then  another  lower  Tell ;  and  still  a  low  ridge  rona  out  from 
the  foot  of  the  latter,  ending  in  a  rocky  bluff  in  the  middle 
of  the  plain  further  east.  The  whole  plain  north  and  east  of 
the  village,  and  for  some  distance  also  towards  the  southeast,  is 
lower  than  the  plain  further  south  by  some  fifty  feet  or  more. 
The  fountain  at  which  we  stopped  is  north  of  the  ridge,  on  a 
tract  a  little  elevated  above  the  lower  plain.  The  latter  is  shut 
in  by  low  hills  on  the  eaet.  At  a  point  nearly  east  of  the  village, 
a  Wady  seems  to  break  down  through  them  to  the  Hiileh  ;  but 
my  companion,  who  was  here  in  April  1844,  passed  that  way, 
and  found  that  the  plain  has  no  outlet.  That  portion  of  it 
was  then  covered  with  water,  which  seemed  to  be  fast  drying 
up.'  This  line  of  hiUa  shuts  out  Kedes  from  any  view  of  the 
Htlleh ;  but  we  could  see  over  them  the  extensive  table  land  of 
JeidOr  beyond  the  Hflleh  ;  while  Jebel  esh- Sheikh  rose  in  full 
grandeur  before  us.* 

The  whole  eastern  declivity,  from  the  high  region  east  of 
Bint  Jebeil  to  the  Hflleh,  is  understood  to  descend  by  four  steps, 
with  three  intervening  plateaus.  The  first  of  these  latter  is  the 
valley  or  plain  at  the  head  of  which  is  'Aitherfln,  and  which  is 
drained  to  the  Litany.  The  next  is  the  plain  north  of  Mali- 
kiyeh,  said  to  be  drained  to  that  of  Kedes.  The  third  is  the 
plain  of  Kedes  itself;  from  which  there  is  a  great  and  steep 
descent  to  the  Hilleh. 

The  site  of  Kedes  is  a  splendid  one,  well  watered  and  sur- 
rounded by  fertile  plains.  But  there  seemed  to  be  a  general 
impression  among  the  people  of  the  region,  that  the  water  of 
both  the  fountains  is  unwholesome.  At  the  time  of  our  former 
journey,  in  1838,  the  village  was  said  to  be  deserted.  In  1844 
Dr  Smith  found  it  occupied  by  people  fitim  Haur&n,  who  had 
moved  over  a  few  months  previously.  In  the  village  he  saw  one 
or  two  prostrate  columns  ;  but  it  seems  to  contain  no  other  traces 
of  antiquity,' 

The  remains  of  antiquity  lie  mainly  on  the  plain  below  the 
village,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  northern  fountain.  Round  about 
the  fountain  itself  are  quite  a  number  of  sarcophagi,  some  of 
which  are  used  as  drinking-trougha.  They  are  all  hewn  smooth, 
both  inside  and  outside,  but  not  sculptured.  East  of  the 
fountain  are  the  remains  of  t^aanqient  structures,  built  of 
hewn  stone,  and  of  good  workmanship.  The  easternmost  is  the 
largest.     Its  walls  are  standing ;  and  in  its  eastern  front  is  a 

■  E.  Smith  In  Bibliath.  Sac  Msj  1849,  63°.    T«I1  el-Fems  122°.    al-Ebitnlbd) 

p.  376.  186°.    Banit  196°. 

'  Bearinga  from  Kodei,  taken  in  16**  :  '  Biblioth.  Saa  ib.  p.  8T6. 
Jebel  esh-Sheikh  60°.    CmOb  ct  BamfU 
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large  portal,  -with  Bmaller  Bide  portals.  We  saw  no  columns, 
but  noticed  Corinthian  capitals  among  the  ruins.  The  whole 
character  of  this  structure  and  of  its  architecture  is  decidedly 
Jewish  ;  resembling  entirely  that  of  the  edifices  we  had  seen  at 
Kefr  Eir'im,  Meir6n,  Irbid,  and  Tell  Hftm.     It  was  once  a  syn- 


The  western  edifice  is  smaller,  and  built  on  a  different  plan. 
It  is  square,  perhaps  twenty-five  feet  on  each  side,  with  an  orna- 
mented portal  towards  the  south.  From  this  portal  a  vault  with 
a  round  arch  runs  through  the  building  to  the  north  wall ;  and 
another  similar  one  crosses  it  at  right  angles.  Whether  there 
was  once  a  dome,  we  could  not  determine.  At  the  side  of  the 
portal  is  a  small  niche.  This  structure,  too,  I  was  led  to  regard 
as  probably  Jewish ;  both  from  the  general  style  of  the  architec- 
ture, and  from  its  resemblance  to  some  of  the  delineations  we 
have  of  Jewish  tombs.' 

Between  these  two  structures  are  several  large  and  remark- 
able sarcopha^.  They  stand  parallel  to  each  other  on  a  raised 
pedestal  or  platform,  five  or  six  feet  high.  That  on  the  west  is 
double  ;  that  is,  two  earcopbagi  are  excavated  side  by  side  in 
one  huge  block,  having  a  single  cover  for  both,  which  is  sculp- 
tured to  represent  scales.  Thiat  on  the  east  is  precisely  similar 
in  its  general  form.  The  third  is  single  ;  and  probably  a  fourth 
once  occupied  the  space  now  vacant.  The  outside  of  these  sarco- 
phagi was  once  elaborately  sculptured  with  figures ;  but  the 
action  of  the  weather  has  so  worn  upon  the  stone,  that  the 
figures  cannot  now  be  made  out,  I  cannot  resist  the  conviction, 
that  these  likewise  were  Jewish  tombs, 

Kedesh  is  first  mentioned  as  the  city  of  a  Canaanitish  king, 
subdued  by  Joshua  ;  it  was  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Naphtali, 
and  became  one  of  the  cities  of  refuge.'  It  was  the  birthplace 
of  Barak ;  and  being  captured  by  Tiglath-pileser,  the  inhabi- 
tants were  carried  away  into  captivity,'  After  the  exile  it  is 
mentioned  in  the  apocryphal  books,  as  still  existing ; '  and 
Josephus  speaks  of  it,  under  the  name  Cydtessa,  as  a  strong  and 
populous  inland  town  of  the  Tyrians.'  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
call  it  CydisBus ;  and  place  it  twenty  Boman  miles  from  Tyre 
and  near  to  Paneas.* 

We  hear  no  more  of  Kedesh  until  the  times  of  the  crusades, 
when  it  was  visited  by  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  He  found  here  no 
Jews  ;  but  several  sepulchres  of  Jewish  saints  ;  and  among  them 
that  of  Barak.*    Later  Jewish  itineraries  place  here  also  the 

■  EBpeciHllj  in  ■  Jichna  ha-Abot,'  Cai-  '  Jndg.  i,  6.-^2  E.  IS,  29. 

moty  p.  438  eq.  *  1  Msec.  II,  6a  70.    Tob.  1,  2. 

•  Josh.  12,  22.— Josh.  19,  ST.    JoMph.  '  Gr.  irpit  Kvlnurmls,  Jos.  B.  J.  4.  3.  8. 

Antt.  6.  1.  2*.— Josh.  30,  T.    21,  82.     1  '  Onomdgt  art  CWm. 

Chr.  6,  76.  '  Benj.  of  Tnd.  I.  p.  82, 
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tombs  of  Deborali  and  Jael.'  Brocardus  speaks  of  Kedesh  in 
terms  appropriate  to  the  present  day.'  I  am  not  aware  that  it 
has  since  been  visited  by  Frank  travellers,  until  the  present 
century.  We  heard  of  it  in  1838,  when  at  Benit ;  and  were 
told,  that  it  had  been  visited  by  Lady  Hester  Stanhope  a  few 
years  before.'  Bertou  was  there  the  same  year,  soon  after  we 
left  Syria.'  Major  Eobe  passed  this  way  in  1841,  and  Dr  Smith 
in  1844.'  But  none  of  these,  except  the  latter,  have  given  any 
description  of  the  place. 

Setting  off  from  the  fountain  of  Kedes  at  2.20,  we  went 
north  through  the  low  plain,  by  a  road  much  obstructed  by 
thistles.  We  came  at  2.40  to  the  hills,  among  which  we 
entered  by  a  Wady  coming  from  a  little  west  of  north.  Five 
minutes  within  the  Wady  was  a  well  with  water.  At  2.55  the 
main  branch  of  the  valley  came  down  from  the  left ;  and  at  s 
bend,  on  its  high  western  side,  facing  us,  was  the  village  of 
Buleida.  This  branch  was  said  to  drain  the  whole  tract  lying 
east  of  the  valley  descending  from  'Atherlln.  We  now  ascended 
out  of  the  valley,  very  steeply,  on  the  west  of  a  smaller  branch  ; 
and  came  out  at  3.05  upon  a  fine  arable  tract  of  table  land,  near 
to  several  very  lai^e  and  fine  Butm  trees.'  We  continued 
ascending  gradually  through  this  tract  towards  the  north  ;  and 
then  descending  a  little  came  at  3.40  to  the  extensive  village  of 
Meia,  called  also  Meis  el-JebeL  The  road  from  'Akka  to  Hfts- 
beiya  passes  through  this  place,  falling  into  ours  a  little  on  the 
south  of  the  village. 

The  village  is  separated  into  two  parts,  west  and  east,  by  a 
shallow  depression,  in  which  we  pitched  our  tent.  Southwest  of 
the  villf^e  was  a  fine  pond  of  rain  water,  at  which  the  herds 
were  drinking.  This  water  is  used  also  by  the  inhabitants ; 
though  there  was  said  to  be  a  good  fountain  in  a  valley  north  of 
the  village.  The  whole  region  is  a  beautiful  tract  of  country, 
lying  east  of  the  district  around  Tibnin,  and  connected  with  it. 
The  village  too  is  large,  and  looked  thrifty ;  and  the  people 
seemed  comparatively  comfortable, 

Thursday,  May  HOth. — We  left  Meis  at  6.10,  going  down 
immediately  into  a  small  plain  or  basin  on  the  north,  extending 
from  west  to  east  ;  which  was  said  to  have  no  outlet,  and  to 
become  a  lake  in  winter.     It  was  now  under  cultivation.     The 

'  Carmoly,  pp.  264,  878,  450.  '  BMioth,    SaoT.    1843.   p.     11.— Ibid, 

'  Brocard.  c.  7.  p.  173,  "Cedes  Neph-     1849,  p.  874  Bq. 
talim,  qniB  .  .  .  alinndat  omnibus  bonk         '  Bearings  at  3,06 :  el-HQrrSweh  154°. 

■  uitnr  illio  magnie  ruiniE  "'  ~ --     -  —  —   -       

rrima  aaliquomni." 
_.e  Vol.  II.  p.  43y.  [iil.  85£ 
*  BuU.  de  la  Soc.  de  Gtogr.  Si 
p.  144. 
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r^on  here  ia  high,  and  too  cold  for  the  raising  of  cotton.  The 
hiUs  before  iis  were  covered  with  oak  trees.  At  6.30  and  6.35 
we  passed  the  heads  of  two  Wadys,  going  westward  to  another, 
called  Wady  el-Jemal,  which  runs  to  the  Litany.  At  7  o'clock 
we  had  an  extensive  prospect  towards  the  west,  including  the 
fortress  of  Tibnln.'  Continuing  to  ascend,  we  came  at  7.15  to 
the  brow  south  of  Hflnin,  commanding  a  wide  and  noble  view 
of  the  Hflleh  below  us  on  the  right.* 

The  prospect  was  a  splendid  one.  In  the  far  distance  Jehel 
SQnnin  was  visible,  with  much  snow  still  upon  it.  Near  at 
hand,  overagainst  us  in  the  northeast,  was  Jehel  esh-Sheikh, 
having  strips  of  snow  and  ice  running  down  from  the  summit,  ap- 
parently in  ravines. 

The  whole  plain  of  the  Hijleh  was  before  us,  cultivated  quite 
down  to  the  marsh  ;  and  more  extensive  than  both  marsh  and 
lake  together.  We  thought  we  could  here  trace  clearly  the 
various  streams  flowing  through  the  phun,  and  distinguish 
accurately  their  points  of  junction.  These  I  carefully  noted ; 
but  the  subsequent  result  taught  me  a  lesson  in  respect  to  judg- 
ments formed  under  such  circumstances  ;  I  mean,  when  lookii^ 
down  from  a  lofty  point  of  view  upon  an  extensive  tract  of 
country  below.  A  few  days  afterwards,  when  I  came  to  traverse 
the  Htlleh,  and  follow  the  streams  to  their  junction,  most  of  my 
notes  proved  to  he  entirely  wrong.  Here  too,  Hiinin,  AbO,  and 
MatOlIeh,  were  in  sight  before  us  on  the  western  hills. 

Setting  ofif  again  at  7.30,  and  descending,  we  reached  Hflnin 
at  8  o'clock.  Here  are  the  ruins  of  a  large  fortress,  with  a  poor 
village  adjacent  to  it  on  the  south.  The  place  is  in  a  notch  of 
the  mountain,  nmning  northwest  and  southeast,  and  cleaving 
the  mountain  nearly  half  way  to  its  base.  In  tliis  notch  is  a  low 
and  broad  Tell,  on  which  the  ruins  and  village  are  situated. 
The  narrow  valley  towards  the  northwest  runs  to  the  Litany. 
On  the  east  there  is  a  small  shallow  "Wady  descending  steeply 
towards  the  Hflleh,  Hflnin  belongs  to  the  district  of  Bel^ 
Besharah  ;  and  a  branch  of  the  family  of  the  ruling  Sheikhs 
formerly  resided  here.  But  since  the  great  earthquake  of  Janu- 
ary 1837,  no  part  of  the  castle  has  been  habitable  ;  and  these 
feudal  chiefs  have  all  settled  in  and  around  TibnSn.' 

The  more  ancient  fortress  occupied  a  large  area,  including 
the  greater  part  of  the  ground  now  covered  by  the  village  on 
the  south.  The  later  Turkish  fortress,  also  now  in  ruins,  with 
nine  or  ten  round  towers,  took  in  only  ahout  a  third  part  of  the 

'  Bearfnga  at  T :  Tibnlp  274°.     M9r6n  tSlleh  36°.     Kfll'at  es-Subeibeli,  neBf  Bi- 

226°.   MaheiWb  219°.   al-Mallkiyeh  2(W.  nijs,  74",     Abil  83°. 

Meis  311°.  '  W.  M.  ThomsoD  in  Bibliotb.  Swra, 

'  Bearings  at  7.15 !  Hfinln5°,    el-Mn-  18*6,  p.  203. 
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same  area  on  the  north.  At  the  northwest  comer  and  along  the 
whole  of  the  northern  side,  the  solid  rock  of  the  foundation  is 
cut  away,  forming  a  fosse  in  some  parts  twenty  feet  deep  and 
nearly  as  many  broad  ;  close  upon  the  inside  of  which  the  wall 
ie  built.  On  the  east  the  wail  is  carried  along  the  brow  of  the 
Tell.  In  this  northern  and  later  portion  no  remains  of  antiquity 
are  visible,  except  a  few  small  bevelled  stones  on  the  eastern 
side,  and  also  near  the  -Turkish  portal  in  the  south  side.  Here 
is  a  bevelled  stone  of  larger  dimensions.  A  few  other  bevelled 
atones  are  found  in  different  parts  ;  and  some  are  built  into  the 
walls  of  the  houses  of  the  village.  In  the  village,  outside  of 
the  later  fortress,  is  a  fine  ancient  portal  nearly  complete,  built 
of  large  bevelled  stones  still  in  their  place,  with  grooves  for  the 
doors ;  it  is  the  finest  fragment  among  all  the  remains.  A 
peculiar  feature  of  this  ruin  consists  in  several  pieces  of  ancient 
wall  built  of  unhewn  stones  ;  that  is,  of  stones  broken  to  a 
smooth  &ce,  but  not  squared,  and  laid  up  in  this  rude  irregular 
manner.  Such  fragments  of  wall  are  found  in  several  parts  of 
the  fortress,  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  the  like  elsewhere. 
The  fortress  must  anciently  have  been  a  place  of  great  strength  ; 
but  its  present  appearance  disappointed  us,  as  not  equal  to  the 
reports  we  had  heard  respecting  it.  From  it  the  northeastern 
part  of  the  lake  is  visible.'  The  place  was  visited  in  1843  by 
the  Rev.  W.  M.  Thomson.' 

It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  position  of  this  ancient 
fortress,  except  as  commanding  the  plain  of  the  Hflleh  below. 
That  it  must  have  existed  in  the  days  of  the  Israelites,  seems 
hardly  to  admit  of  question.  Yet  I  am  not  aware  of  any  place 
named  in  the  Old  Testament,  with  which  it  can  be  regarded  as 
corresponding,  with  any  degree  of  probability  ;  unless  it  be  Beth 
Behob,  called  also  Behob,  a  city  and  perhaps  a  district  not  far 
from  the  city  Dan,  Six  hundred  Danites,  it  is  said,  came  to 
Laish,  to  "  a  people  quiet  and  secure,"  far  from  Sidon,  and  in 
the  valley  (deep  plain)  "  that  is  by  Beth-Kehob  ; "  '  there  they 
built  a  city  and  called  it  Dan.  But  the  city  Dan,  as  we  shall 
see,  was  situated  at  Tell  el-Kady,*  The  same  Kehob  is 
probably  meant,  when  it  is  said  of  the  spies  sent  from  Kadesb- 
barnea,  that  they  searched  the  land  "unto  Rehob,  as  one  goeth 
to  Hamath," '  It  is  hardly  probable  that  the  spies  went  beyond 
the  usual  northern  limit  of  Palestine  at  Dan  ;  and  from  that 
point  the  direct  way  to  Hamath  is  up  through  the  Wady  et- 

■  Bearings  from  Hflnln:  Kul'at  BfiniSs  ■  Heb    ainl-n''Si  ^UiM  pOSa  Jnde 

81°.     TeU  el-Ksdy  77°.      TeU  el-FertS  ig  or.  „„„,„',  if '29  ' "' 

138'.     N.««doflafcel5*°.  ''l '^  ^2^  May  kth. 

'  See  Biblioth.  Sacra,  1846,  n.  301  Bq.  •  Hob.  nsn  itab  ahn-lS,  Num.  13. 

Ktter  Erdk.  XV.  p.  24a  iq.  ^l.               ''*        '         ' 
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Teim  and  the  BQka'a.'  To  all  these  circumstances  the  poHition 
of  Hflmn  well  corresponds  ;  and  we  shall  perhaps  not  greatly 
err,  if  we  regard  it  as  representing  the  ancient  Beth-Rehob." 

We  set  off  again  from  Hilnin  at  8.35  ;  and  crossing  a  de- 
pression we  struck  up  northeast  between  the  mountain  and  a 
lower  hill  on  the  right  through  a  wooded  tract.  We  came  at 
8.50  to  the  top  of  the  ascent;  and  then  descended  for  a  time  in 
the  same  direction,  through  a  narrow  valley  with  green  tushes 
and  strips  of  wheat  not  yet  ripe.  Afterwards  we  kept  on  at  the 
same  level  along  the  dechvity,  considerably  above  the  plain ;  the 
trees  having  ceased  as  we  descended.  We  crossed  several  spura 
and  Wadys ;  one  of  the  latter  descending  towards  Abil,  to^the 
Derdarah.  Climbing  the  steep  northern  declivity,  we  had  Abil 
on  our  right  at  9.30,  a  little  below  us.  It  lies  on  a  marked 
Tell ;  which,  below  the  summit,  has  an  offset  towards  the  south. 
It  is  situated  upon  the  east  side  of  the  Derdarah,  the  stream 
coming  from  Meij  'Ayfin.  Abil  is  inhabited  by  Christians.  We 
could  here  see  the  chasm  by  which  the  stream  comes  down,  very 
narrow  and  deep,  almost  as  if  artificial.  It  issues  from  the  Merj 
on  the  east  of  el-MutOlleh  ;  then  makes  a  deep  turn  westwani 
between  the  two  villages  ;  and  continues  down  on  the  west  of 
Abil.  The  latter  is  called  also  sometimes,  on  accoimt  of  its  fine 
wheat,  Abil  el-Kamh. 

This  Abil  may  well  be  regarded,  as  representing  the  ancient 
Abel  or  Abel  Beth  Maachah  of  this  region,  known  to  us  in 
Scripture.  It  probably  had  the  latter  name,  as  lying  near  Beth 
Maachah;  from  which  it  is  also  distinguished.'  Once  it  is 
called  Abel-maim,^  It  is  twice  mentioned,  with  other  places  in 
the  order  from  north  to  south  ;  once,  "  Ijon  (Heb.  'lydn,  Arab. 
'Aylin),  Dan,  Abel,  and  all  Cinneroth ; ""  and  again,  "  Ijon, 
Abel,  Janoah,  Kedesh,  Hazor,  Gilead." '  These  notices  all  cor- 
respond well  to  the  position  of  Abil. — That  this  place  is  the  true 
Abel  of  Scripture,  rather  than  Ibl  el-Hawa,  situated  on  the 
ridge  between  Merj  'AyOn  and  Wady  et-Teim,  is  probable  for 
two  reasons.  The  former  hes  on  a  Tell  like  most  of  the  ancient 
etrong  cities  ;  and,  further,  its  situation  is  such,  that  the  series 
"  Ijon,  Dan,  Abel,"  as  above,  is  not  unnatural ;  which  would 

'  So  too  *'  Iho  Syrians  of  Beth-Reliob,"        *  There  wsb  another  Rehob  in  tha  tribo 

qrakea   of  m  2  Sam,    10,  6,  are  in  v.  8  of  Ather,  further  ^st ;  Josh.  19,  S6.  SO. 

called  "tho  Syrians. of  Rahob."  Comp.  21,31.  Jndg.  1,  81. 
Ritt«rXV.p.218.^TliBpbra.Bn5n  tCiab  i  2  Sam.  30,  1*.  18. 
seems  in  Niun.  13,  21,  to  bs  taken  in  its         .  g  chr.  16,  i ;  comp.  1  K.  16,  2a 

other  passages  the  pliase  refers  W  a  point  'J^'^  ''"  ^»"  ^^  coitupled  form  Afl.\- 

io  the  extreme  northeni  border  of  Pales-  "^• 

tine  i  so  Judg.  3,  8.   1  K,  8,  66.  etc     See        '  3  K.  16,  29. 
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not  be  the  case  with  Ibl  el-Hawa,  lying  as  it  does  northeast  of 
Ijon.' 

The  villf^  el-Mutfilleh  is  inhabited  by  Druzes  ;  and  is  the 
most  southern  spot  occupied  by  that  portion  of  the  sect  which 
clusters  around  Jehel  esh-Sheikh.  It  and  Abil  are  also  the 
moat  southern  villages  of  the  district  Merj  'Aytln,  MutoUeh  lies 
upon  the  bill  bordering  upon  the  Merj,  through  which  the  Der- 
ddrah  breaks  down  ;  and  enjoys  a  commanding  view  of  the 
great  baain  of  the  HOleh.  Hence  its  name,  which  signifies  '  a 
look  out,'  or  rather  '  a  look  down.'  But  from  most  of  the  Meij 
itself  the  village  is  not  visible.  Its  site  is  more  than  two  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  Merj. 

While  thus  in  view  of  Abil  and  el-Mutulleh,  we  were  upon 
a  small  elevated  plain,  drained  towards  the  northwest  by  a 
Wady  in  that  quarter.  We  were  now  approaching  the  end  of 
the  mountain  on  our  left,  and  at  9.40  could  look  across  the 
Litfiny  and  up  Wady  JermQk  to  the  high  region  around  JerjO'a. 
Very  soon  also  the  castle  esh-Shflkif  came  out  from  behind  the 
mountain,  perched  high  upon  what  appeared  from  this  side  hke  a 
lofty  wall.  The  Wady  which  drains  the  little  plain  soon  opens 
out  into  a  broad  valley  or  cultivated  tract,  extending  to  the 
LStfiny  at  a  point  not  far  south  of  the  castle.  It  was  fuU  of 
wheat  fields  and  ohve  groves ;  and  in  it  on  the  southern  side 
was  the  large  village  of  Kefr  Kily,  which  at  9.50  bore  N,  35°  W, 
half  a  mile  distant.  Further  down,  on  the  same  side,  where  the 
higher  ground  descends  towards  the  LSt&ny,  stands  the  larger 
village  of  Deir  Mimas,  which  we  had  before  seen  from  the 
castle. — At  this  valley  the  mountains  on  the  south  terminate  ; 
further  north  are  only  the  lower  lulls  around  the  Meij. 

There  was  now  a  gentle  descent ;  and  at  10  o'clock  we 
reached  the  brow  of  the  Merj,  and  looked  down  upon  it  in  itB 
whole  extent.  It  is  a  beautiful  oval  plain,  surrounded  by  not 
high  bills  ;  its  longest  diameter  being  from  N.  N,  W,  to  S.  S.  E. 
almut  three  miles,  with  a  breadth  of  about  two  miles.  It  is 
separated  from  Wady  et-Teim  on  the  east,  and  from  the  vaUey  of 
the  Litfiny  on  the  west,  only  by  these  lines  of  hills.  The  whole 
plain  is  level  like  a  floor ;  and  is  well  watered  and  mostly 
under  cultivation.  A  portion  of  it  is  pasture  ground,  to  which 
we  came  afterwards  ;  and  beyond  the  middle  is  a  grove  of  trees 
and  bushes,— Here  we  stopped  some  twenty  minutes  for  rest, 

We  now,  at  10.25  descended  into  the  Merj  ;  and  at  10.40 
crossed  the  great  road  leading  from  the  HOleh  by  Muttilleh  to 
the  JisT  el-Khttrdela  near  the  castle.  The  road  we  were  follow- 
ing led  directly  to  Ehiyam  on  the  northeastern  hills.  At  10.55 
'  The  like  view  ia  giTsn  by  W.  M.  comp.  213,  21*.  E.  SmKb  id  Ma.  Joar. 
ThomsoD,  in  BibUoth.  SKcr.  1846.  p.  201,  April  25,  lUi.  Bittei  £rdb.  XV.  p.  241. 
Vol.  hi. -32 
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we  crowed  a  small  Btream  coming  from  the  weet ;  and  at  11.10 
came  to  the  principal  stream  of  the  Merj.  It  waa  now  stopped 
by  a  dam  just  below  the  path,  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation  ; 
and  men  were  washing  eheep  in  the  pond  thus  formed.  The 
water  was  too  deep  to  be  forded  at  the  road  ;  and  we  therefore 
struck  up  along  the  west  bank  of  the  stream,  through  fields  in 
which  many  people  were  ploughing.  We  found  at  last  a  good 
crossing-place  ;  the  stream  was  not  large,  but  the  channel  is  in 
many- places  miry.  "We  came  into  our  road  again  at  11.30, 
having  lost  ten  minutes  by  our  circuit  ;  and  stopped  immedi- 
ately at  a  small  fountain  for  lunch,  under  fig  trees. 

Opposite  to  us,  on  the  left,  were  the  pastures  of  the  Merj ; 
where  at  this  time  many  horses  were  tethered,  belonging  proba- 
bly to  the  government.  There  were  several  tents  tor  their 
keepers.  We  had  crossed  a  portion  of  the  tract,  and  admired  the 
luxuriant  pasturage  ;  the  white  clover  being  in  some  parts  eight 
inches  hi^h.  We  had  seen  the  same  yesterday  around  Kedes. 
la  this  region,  lor  the  first  time,  we  fell  in  with  the  tall  silver 
poplars,  BO  common  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Damascus. 

Setting  off  again  at  12.30,  we  soon  diverged  from  the 
Khiyam  road  towards  the  left,  on  a  road  leading  to  Judeideh, 
in  order  to  visit  the  large  Tell  at  the  northwestern  extremity  of 
the  Merj,  In  ten  minutes  we  were  opposite,  as  we  supposed,  to 
the  great  fountain  of  the  Merj,  situated  (as  we  had  heard  and  as 
Dr  Smith  had  been  told  on  a  former  journey ')  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  grove  of  trees  on  our  left.  But  at  12,50  there  was 
on  our  left  a  large  reservoir,  or  rather  a  solid  wall  or  dam.  now 
broken,  below  lai^  fountains  issuing  from  under  a  low  bank  ;  and 
evidently  intended  to  raise  the  water  to  a  sufficient  height  for 
mills  or  for  irrigating  the  whole  plain.  When  I  passed  this  way 
again  the  next  week  with  Mr  Thomson,  we  understood  that  this 
was  the  main  fountain,  the  true  Eirket  Derddrah. 

In  a  few  minutes  more  we  struck  across  the  fields  without  a 
path,  directly  towards  the  Tell.  At  1.05  we  crossed  with  some 
difficulty  a  rivulet  from  a  narrow  arm  of  the  plain  running  up 
northeast ;  and  at  1.10  reached  the  foot  of  the  Tell.  It  is 
usually  known  as  Tell  Dihhin,  from  a  village  not  far  distant ; 
and  is  also  called  TeU  Numa.  In  the  plain,  on  the  north  and 
oortheset,  at  the  foot  of  the  TeU,  are  traces  of  ruins  ;  among 
which  we  found  fragments  of  columns.  The  ascent  of  the  Tell 
is  very  steep  on  this  side.  The  top  is  a  level  tract  of  consider- 
able extent,  under  good  cultivation,  with  a  few  traces  of  heaps  of 
stones,  as  of  former  buildings  ;  and  perhaps  of  walls  on  the  east 
and  west.  The  height  of  the  Tell  above  the  plain  is  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  feet,  according  to  the  measurement  of  Dr  De 

■  Ma.  Joom.  .April  35,  1814. 
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Forest.'  Along  its  eaetera  foot  nms  the  great  road  from  Bidon 
to  Hasbeiya  and  Damaacus,  coining  up  from  the  Jisr  el-Khflr- 
dela.  This  is  the  moat  level  and  feasible  of  all  the  routes 
between  Damascus  and  the  coast  ;  and  perhaps  the  only  one  on 
which  a  carriage  road  could  well  be  constructed,' 

The  plain  of  the  Merj  at  this  upper  end  ia  1822  feet  aboTe 
the  sea,  according  to  Dr  De  Forest.  Although  the  plain 
appears  so  level,  it  yet  declines  greatly  towards  the  south  ;  being 
some  330  feet  lower  in  that  pwt,  towards  MutOlleh, 

This  Tell  Dibbtn  is  a  noble  site  for  a  city  ;  overlooking  as 
it  does,  the  whole  plain  of  the  Merj,  and  commanding  one  of  the 
great  roads  between  the  seacoast  and  the  interior.  Unmistaka^ 
ble  traces  likewise  show,  that  in  very  ancient  times  the  place 
was  occupied  by  a  city.  Shall  we  perhaps  be  wrong  in  regard- 
ing it  as  the  site  of  the  ancient  Ijon  (Heb.  lydn),  the  name  of 
which  has  been  perpetuated  in  the  Arabic  'AyAn  ?  '  We  have 
a  like  analogy  in  the  case  of  Jabesh-gilead  ;  where  its  name  as 
a  city  has  perished,  but  has  been  handed  down  in  connection  with 
the  valley,  Wady  Yfihis.  Ijon  is  twice  mentioned  as  the  north- 
ernmost of  the  cities  in  this  region  ;  once  where  Benhadad,  at  the 
call  of  Asa,  ravagea  "  Ijon,  Dan,  Abel,  and  all  Cinneroth  ; "'  and 
again  when  Tiglath-pileser  invaded  the  land,  and  carried  away 
into  captivity  the  inhabitants  of  "  Ijon,  and  Abel,  and  Janoah, 
and  Kedesh,  and  Hazor."'  After  the  captivity  Ijon  is  no  more 
heard  of;  and  its  Tell  and  a  few  fragments  are  aU  that  remain 
to  mark  its  probable  site.' 

"We  left  the  foot  of  the  Tell  at  1.15,  by  the  Sidon  road  and 
hastened  on  towards  Hfisbeiya ;  passing  up  northeast  through 
the  long  narrow  arm  of  the  plain,  before  mentioned.  In  it  was 
the  brook  we  had  crossed  ;  which  seemed  at  one  place  on  our 
right  to  have  once  had  a  large  dam,  now  broken.  At  2  o'clock 
we  rose  from  the  extremity  of  this  arm  upon  a  small  higher 
plain.'  This  we  now  crossed  towards  the  ridge  which  separates 
it  from  Wady  et-Teim.     The  plain  terminated  at-  2.15  ;  and 

■  BeBTingB  from  Tell  Dibbin  ;  el-Judd-  "  The  possible  identic  of  Eon  sad 
deh  K  Tallin  Niba  11°.  Khiyam  187°.  'Ay&n  was  BUggested  by  Ibe  reviewer  of 
el-Huniweh  189°,  Meihhad  211°.  el-  Eanmet'B  Palaatina  in  the  Monohner  GeL 
Khnreibeh  228°.  Ku]&'4t  2*1°.— Mesbhad  Anieigen,  1836,  p.  902.  Ho  write*  how- 
is  a  summit  with  a  Welj  corth  of  HQota,  ever  Adickun.  The  same  eagges^on  was 
overlooking  the  Men,  made  independently  in  my  former  worii, 

'  Comp.  W.   M.  Thomson  in  Biblioth.  edit.  1,  Vol  III.  p.  846,  and  App.  p.  186. 

Sacr  1846,  p.  207.  The  identity  is  assumed  by  W.  M.  Thom- 

'  Heb.  li'tt  pr,   '  a  rnin,'  1  K.  16,  20.  «>n  in  Biblioth.  Sac  18*6,  p.  2C4 ;  comp, 

2  K.   15,  29.  '  3  Chr.  16,  *.     Sept  kUv  P-  ^^^     "»*'"  '•'^  ^^-  P-  ^^  '^* 

3  Chr.  16,  4.  Joeephns  kiJiy,  Antt.  8.  '  Bearings  at  2  o'clock  i  Khfllwfit  el- 
12.  4.  The  Arabic  'Jyfln  hug  changed  Bivfld  73°.  Ibl  135°.  Toll  KbMn  224°. 
the  .^/e/toMin,  and  signifies 'fouDtuns.'  el-Khnrdbeh    336°.       KiJli'it  281°.      el- 

'IK.  15,20.    3Cbr.  16,4,  Jodeideb  262°,    Neby  Smd  ?  824°. 

'  2  K.  15,  29. 
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juBt  there  a  Wady  breaks  down  through  the  ridge  to  the  Nahr 
Hasbdny.  Its  high  southern  deehvity  is  prettily  wooded.'  The 
path  keeps  along  high  on  the  northern  side ;  and  at  2,30  we 
turned  north  around  the  shoulder  of  the  mountain. 

The  Haabany  was  now  deep  below  us  in  its  narrow  dell ; 
while  immediately  overagainst  us  Jebel  ^h-Sheikh  towered  in 
grandeur.  Here  for  the  first  time  I  became  aware  of  the  lower 
parallel  ridge  along  the  western  side  of  Hermon,  perhaps  two 
thirds  as  high  as  the  main  ridge  ;  and  separated  from  the  latter 
hy  lofty  and  almost  inaccessible  valleys.  This  lower  ridge  has 
been  mentioned  by  no  traveller.'  Opposite  to  the  point  where 
we  now  were,  an  enormous  goi^e,  Wady  Shib'a,  breaks  down 
through  this  parallel  ridge  ;  and,  crossing  an  open  slope  at  its 
foot,  cleaves  again  the  line  of  rocky  Mils  which  border  the 
stream  of  Wady  et-Teim,  Further  north,  this  valley  of  the 
Hasbflny,  here  so  narrow,  opens  out  into  a  fine  basin  of  cul- 
tivated land ;  the  bottom  of  which  is  covered  with  olive  and 
mulberry  trees,  and  the  western  slope  tilled  to  the  top  ;  while 
the  eastern  side  is  too  rocky  for  tillage,  except  in  patches. 

We  now  descended  very  steeply  towards  the  north  into  this 
basin ;  and  reached,  at  2.45,  the  large  ruined  Khan  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill.  This  was  a  quadrangle  eighty  paees  square  ; 
with  ornamented  entrances  from  the  east  and  west.  It  is  now 
only  a  place  for  holding  a  great  weekly  fair  on.  Tuesdays  ;  at 
which  the  peasantry  collect  from  all  the  region  round  about,  to 
buy  and  sell  whatever  they  have  need  of,  or  wish  to  dispose  of. 
The  Khfi.n,  it  seems,  was  not  sufficiently  capacious  for  the 
venders  to  expose  their  wares  ;  and  hence  some  sixty  stalls, 
arranged  in  rows,  have  been  erected  for  that  purpose  on  the 
slope  of  the  Mil  south  of  the  Khdn.' 

Keeping  the  road  on  the  west  side  of  the  stream,  we  had  at 
3  o'clock  the  viU^  of  Kaukaba  high  above  us  on  the  left  hand 
slope,  three  quarters  of  a  mile  distant.  At  3.25  we  reached  the 
northern  part  of  the  basin,  where  the  valley  again  becomes 
narrow.  Here  we  forded  the  river,  a  fine  large  fiiU  stream  from 
the  great  fountain  not  far  above  ;  and  having  at  this  point  a 
mill-race  and  mill  on  its  western  bank.  From  the  ford  we  pro- 
ceeded up  the  valley  eastward  to  H&sbeiya.  The  valley  is  called 
Wady  Bdsis ;  it  is  at  first  quite  open  and  broad  ;  then  narrow 

*  Sootli  of  tlii«  wooded  tiact,  on  the  top  *  It  la  described  En  the  valtiable  Gealo- 

of  the  ridge,  lies  Ibl ;  from  which  the  fol-  gioal    Report  of  Dr  Anderson,   pnhliahed 

lowing  beJiriBgB  were  taien  in  1844  r  Jn-  later  in  the  sanm  year,  appended  lo  Lient 

deideh  291°,      KMyam  210+°.     Mealihad  Lyneh's  report ;  aee  Lynch's  Official  Ko- 

222°.   Tell  el-Rarrtweh  196°.  Kefr  ShflbB  port,  1852,  p.  112  Bq. 

118i*.     Kefr  Hamam  109°.     Eiuheij-et  "  See  W.  M.  ThomBon  in  BibUoth.  Sao. 

el-FQkhlr  9^}°.     'Ab  Juifa  66°.    Aba  1846,  p.  186. 
Eanihati  22°.    Ifeby  S|jnd  325°. 
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and  rocky,  and  the  road  everywhere  most  execrable.  The 
stones  are  volcanic.  At  3.55  we  were  opposite  the  weatem  part 
of  the  town  ;  and  passing  Btill  up  the  valley  around  the  project- 
ing hill  on  which  the  city  lies,  we  came  at  4.05  to  the  mission 
house  in  the  eastern  part. 

Here  we  found  the  Rev.  Mr  Thomson  of  Sidon,  who  had 
been  awaiting  our  arrival  for  two  or  three  days.  The  house  was 
occupied  by  John  Wortabet,  a  pupil  of  the  missionaries ;  who 
alretwiy  had  charge  of  the  recently  formed  Protestant  church  in 
Haebeiya,  of  which  he  has  since  been  ordained  and  installed  as 
pastor.  His  mother  and  sister  were  residing  with  him ;  the 
latter  likewise  educated  in  the  missionary  schools.  In  this 
welcome  home  I  was  detained  for  four  days,  by  the  illness  which 
still  hung  upon  me.  To  the  inmates  of  that  home  I  owe  many 
thanks  for  their  kind  offices  and  unwearied  hospitality. 

We  paid  off  our  muleteers,  who  had  been  hired  only  until  we 
^ould  reach  this  place.  They  had  often  quarrelled  among 
themselves,  so  that  1  had  no  desire  to  retain  them  longer ;  more 
especially  as  there  was  a  prospect  of  being  detained  here  for 
several  days.  One  only  was  kept  to  accompany  Dr  Smith  to 
Beirflt. 

Friday,  May  2\st.  Dr  Smith  and  Rashid  left  very  early 
for  Sidon,  which  they  reached  at  evening  ;  and  arrived  at  EeirOt 
early  in  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day.  Of  all  our  former  com- 
pany, only  Besh&rah  was  now  left  to  me ;  and  he  remained 
faithtul,  active,  and  obliging  to  the  end.  Mr  Thomson  took 
henceforth  the  place  of  Dr  Smith,  and  had  brought  with  him 
his  head  family  servant ;  so  that  all  our  travelling  arrangements 
continued  as  before. 

Both  this  day  and  the  following  I  remained  quiet,  and 
mostly  in  bed.  Mr  Wortabet  had  studied  medicine  under  the 
three  missionary  phyBicians  then  in  the  country ; '  and  to  hia 
advice,  coupled  with  rest,  I  owe  my  speedy  recovery.  The  time 
did  not  pass  heavUy ;  as  I  was  interested  in  this  near  view  of 
native  manners  and  customs,  and  also  of  the  daily  experience 
of  the  missionaries  in  their  intercourse  with  the  people. 

A  cage  with  a  pair  of  cream-coloured  pigeons  from  Damas- 
cus hung  in  the  piazza.  They  were  of  the  species  called  by  the 
Arabs  Ta  Karim,  from  the  reputed  sound  of  their  cooing  ;  but 
this  sound  is  very  difficult  to  be  made  out  by  Frank-s.  The 
swallows  too  made  themselves  quite  at  home;  and  built  their 
nests  even  in  the  kitchen. 

Sunday,  May  23rf.  Public  worship  was  held  forenoon 
and  afternoon  in  the  large  parlour  of  the  mission  house,  which 

'  Ha  hag  alQoa  received  the  IwDOrary  degree  of  M.  D.  from  Yale  CoUtp, 
Vol.  111.-32* 
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served  as  a  chapel.  Mr  Wortafcet  preached  in  the  morning, 
and  Mr  Thomson  in  the  afternoon.  The  audience  numliered 
from  thirty  to  forty  ;  and  sometimes  amounts  to  a  hundred.  I 
tried  to  be  present ;  hut  a  faintness  coming  over  me,  I  was  com- 
pelled to  retire  to  my  bed. — A  subscription  was  already  on  foot 
for  erecting  a  Protestant  church  in  Hasbeiya;  and  a  building 
sufficiently  htrge  for  the  wants  of  the  conamunity  has  since  been 
completed. 

This  missionary  station  has  long  been  under  the  supervision 
of  Messrs  Thomson  and  Van  Dyck,  who  reside  at  Sidon,  but 
frequently  visit  Hasbeiya  for  days  and  weeks  at  a  time.  The 
history  of  the  Protestant  movement  in  Hdsheiya  is  one  of  great 
interest ;  but  is  too  well  known  to  be  repeated  here.' 

Monday,  May  24th.  Having  regained  my  strength  in  part, 
I  rode  out  towards  evening  with  Mr  Thomson  to  visit  the  foun- 
tain of  the  Jordan.  The  road  leads  down  along  the  northern  side 
of  the  valley  to  the  bridge  over  the  stream,  a  strong  stone  struc- 
ture, nearly  half  a  mile  north  of  the  ford  by  which  we  crossed  on 
Thursday.  The  fountain  is  some  thirty  rods  north  of  the 
bridge.  Here,  at  the  end  of  the  ridge  running  down  on  the 
north  of  Hftsbeiya,  is  a  volcanic  bluff  called  Rfis  e!-'Aujeh  ;  at 
the  foot  of  which  the  fountain  bursts  forth  in  the  very  channel 
of  the  valley.*  It  sends  forth  at  once  a  lai^e  volume  of  water ; 
and  is  called  Neba'  el-Hasbany,  or  also  UkB  en-Neba'.  A 
strong  and  permanent  dam  is  thrown  across  just  below  the 
fountain.  A  head  of  water  ia  thus  raised  and  a  small  pond 
formed,  from  which  the  water  is  turned  into  a  wide  mill-race. 
In  this  way  all  the  beauty  and  romance  of  the  spot  is  destroyed. 
The  fountain,  as  such,  is  not  visible ;  except  that  just  above 
the  dam  the  water  is  seen  boiling  up  on  the  surface  of  the  pool, 
and  quite  across  it.  There  are  a  few  trees  along  the  bank,  and 
a  large  rock  rises  on  the  east  side  of  the  pool 

This  fountain  is  the  furthest  perennial  source  of  the  Jordan. 
We  passed  on  up  the  valley  for  some  distance  ;  but  found  at  this 
season  only  a  small  stream  coming  down  from  above,  said  to  be 
the  product  of  small  fountains  higher  up.  Indeed,  when  we 
crossed  the  valley  a  few  days  afterwards  not  far  above,  there  was 
at  first  no  stream  visible.  Yet  during  the  rainy  season  a  great 
body  of  water  descends  from  the  upper  part  of  Wady  et-Teim 
and  the  heights  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  around  Easheiya,  causing  a 
formidable  torrent  along  the  valley.     For  some  miles  above  the 

■  See  tie  Annual  Reports  of  tha  Ame-  yam  231°.     Meshhad  228J'.     Kaolt«t« 

riowi  Board  of  Commiasionera  for  Foreign  257^    Hasbeiya  156°.   'Ain  Kflnyeh  121°. 

MQwiona,  for  several  jeara  past ;  also  the  Mimis  76^.    Kufsir  69°.     Dhnoeibeli  61°. 

TOlnmes  of  the  Missionaiy  Hernia.  Llbbeija  86°.    Courw  of  the  Wady  aTiove, 

'  Bearinge  from  RSa  el-'Anjfili,    abore  58". 
the  gteat  [bimtiuD,  1811 :  Ibl  225°.    Kbi- 
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fountain  the  Talley  is  narrow,  with  a  rocky  bed ;  but  still  h%ber 
up  it  again  spreadB  out  into  a  broad  rolling  basin. 

We  now  proceeded  to  the  famous  bitumen  pits,  situated  on 
the  western  declivity,  opposite  the  ford  and  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  distant  from  the  latter.  The  BUrface  at  the  wella  ie  a 
gentle  slope  of  indurated  marl,  with  nodules  of  flint ;  but 
nothing  to  indicate  bitumen.  There  are  some  twenty  or  thirty 
wells;  some  of  them  fifty  feet  deep.  New  ones  are  often 
opened ;  and  old  ones,  which  have  been  abandoned,  are  some- 
times Bunk  deeper.  The  strata  of  mineral  at  the  bottom  are 
then  worked  horizontally,  and  the  product  drawn  up  by  a  wind- 
lass. The  bitumen  is  hard,  and  is  regarded  as  of  the  finest 
quality.  The  tract  and  the  wells  belong  to  the  government, 
and  are  farmed  by  those  who  desire  to  work  them.  The  work- 
ing for  the  year  had  ceased  a  few  days  before.  The  bitumen  is 
sold  chiefly  at  Damascus.  It  is  mainly  used  on  vines,  to  keep 
off  insects  which  destroy  the  grapes.  It  melts  with  a  strong 
heat,  and  being  then  mixed  with  a  little  oil,  is  daubed  upon  the 
vine  near  its  root.' 

From  the  bitumen  pits  there  is  a  good  view  of  the  west  side 
of  Jebel  eeh-Sbeikh,  and  of  its  lower  parallel  ridge.  The  lofty 
main  ridge,  as  here  and  elsewhere  seen  from  the  side,  has  two 
summits  ;  of  which  the  northeastemmost  is  much  the  highest, 
perhaps  by  a  thousand  feet.  Both  of  these  were  now  marked 
with  strips  of  snow  and  ice  radiating  down  their  sides.'  The 
parallel  ridge  is  some  two  or  three  thousand  feet  lower ;  and  runs 
the  whole  length  of  esh-Sheikh,  from  near  Raaheiya  to  the 
southern  end  over  Binide.  It  is  unbroken,  save  once  near  the 
village  of  Shib'a  ;  where  the  high  upper  valley  beginning  near 
the  northeastern  end  breaks  down  through  to  Wady  et-Teim,' 
Not  far  south  of  that  point  is  a  water-shed  in  the  high  valley  j 
which  then  again  declines  towards  the  southwest,  and  descenda 
to  the  southern  plain,  not  far  west  of  Bani&s,  throi^h  the  deep 
gorge  of  Wady  el-'Asal,  on  the  east  of  a  high  conical  peak. 

From  the  wells  there  is  a  view  of  the  higher  parts  of  the 
town  of  Hasbeiya.     We  returned  home  by  way  of  the  ford. 


'  See  also  Seetzen'B  Reisen,  I.  pp.  334,  from  below.     He  ^ttkg  of  the  ridge  nm- 

826,829,  330.    Burokhardt  Trar.  in  Syria  ning  out  towaria  BSnias  as  mach  lower 

p.   3*.    Dr  Anderson's  Geol.  Report,  in  thim  that  Bmnmit.    Probably  in  looking 

Lynoh'a  Official  Report,  1852,  p.  118.  down   upon   it  longitBdinally,    tha  lower 

*  TbB  Rev,  J.  t.  Porter  of  Damascni  summit  monrioned  in  tha  test  did  not  pn>- 

viBited  tha  rammit  of  Hermon  in  the  au-  minenlly  atrifee   the  eye.      See  Bibliofl). 

tnmn  of  1862.     He  describes  the  higheat  Sacra,  18G4.  p.  Cfi. 
peak  Be  compoaed  etrictly  of  three  peaks,         *  See  nboie,  p.  876. 
■onear  each  other  M  to  i^pear  only  m  ona 
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The  importftilt  valley,  Wady  et-Teim,  was  the  refuge  of 
Derazy,  tlie  founder  of  the  Druze  religion,  early  in  the  eleventh 
century  ;  and  ia  therefore  connected  with  the  earliest  history  of 
that  singular  race.'  In  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries, 
the  valley  is  mentioned  by  Abulfeda  and  edh-Dhdhiry.' 

The  short  valley,  in  which  H^Bbeiya  almost  lies  hidden, 
commences  at  no  great  distance  east  of  the  town,'  The  head  of 
it  is  in  a  remarkable  amphitheatre,  enclosed  on  three  sides  by 
high  hills,  terraced  and  covered  with  vines,  fig  trees,  and  olive 
trees,  to  their  top.  The  western  part  is  formed  by  the  rocky  hill 
on  and  around  which  the  city  is  built,  projecting  from  the  south- 
ern hills,  and  confining  the  valley  to  a  narrow  dell'  along  its 
northern  side  ;  thus  almost  completing  the  circle  of  the  amphi- 
theatre. The  hills  on  the  north  and  south  of  this  head  of  the 
valley  rise  not  less  than  six  or  seven  hundred  feet  above  it.  The 
eastern  side  is  still  higher  ;  the  western  much  lower.  The  top 
of  this  lower  projecting  hill,  above  the  narrow  valley,  is  occupied 
by  the  palace  (so  caUed)  of  the  Em!r  and  its  appurtenances. 
Below  the  palace,  on  the  western  declivity,  is  the  Jewish  quarter. 
Back  of  the  palace,  towards  the  south,  are  the  houses  of  the 
town  rising  for  up  along  the  side  of  the  higher  hill,  and  covering 
a  large  space.  They  extend  also  down  the  northeastern  side  of 
the  lower  projecting  hill,  quite  to  the  bed  of  the  valley.  Indeed, 
they  have  already  begun  to  spread  across  the  channel  towards 
the  northeast  ;  where,  on  account  of  the  steepness  of  the  ground, 
the  buildings  stand  as  high  as  in  the  old  part  of  the  town.  The 
BflsJs,  after  leaving  its  dell,  soon  expands ;  and  its  channel, 
passing  through  a  wide  open  tract,  enters  the  HasbSny  a  little 
above  the  ford. 

A  good  view  of  Hfisbeiya  is  obtained  from  the  northern  hill, 
en  the  road  leading  to  the  bridge,  which  we  followed  on  Monday. 
This  is  the  near  view,  looking  down  upon  the  whole  town.  The 
houses  are  seen  extending  far  up  towards  the  south  and  south- 
west of  the  Emir's  palace  ;  and  then  on  the  east  down  to  the 
water-course  and  aorosa  it.  This  last  is  the  Protestant  quarter. 
Another  beautiful  view  of  the  town  and  amphitheatre  is  from 
the  little  village  of  'Ain  KOnyeh,  directly  east  of  Hasbeiya, 

'  See  De  Sac;  Expose  de  U  Relig.  dee  nl  weeks  in  the  place  in  1844.— Tbe  eu- 

Druies,  I.  p.  occliiiii,  sq.  Biblioth.  Sacra,  lier  travellers  Beea  not  to  have  riated 

1848,  p,  iiiO  n.  Wady  et-Teim.     JCiTer  Ton  Humeudorf 

■  Abulf,  Tab,  Sji.  ed.  Esbler,  p.  20.  pRMed  along  it  from  the  HUeh  to  t^ 
•ah-Dhflhirr  speakB  of  Wftdy  et-Teim  as  a  BakS'a  and  Ba'albek  in  .IBSS  ;  p,  280, 
Strict  in  tbeprorinco  of  IHmsacuB,  con-  Nanih.  16+6.  Seetron  visited  aiid  de- 
taining 860  viUogea  ;  see  liosenm.  AnaJect.  <cribed  the  re^<Ki  In  1806;  ReiMO,  Beriin 
Arab.  nr.  p.  22.     Lat  p.  46.  1854, 1  p,  823  sq,     Zaoh's  Monatl  Corr. 

'  In  daaeribing  HOsheiya  and  the  region  XVIII,    pp.    840-344.      Then    followed 

around,  I  base  the  benefit  of  a  manmcript  Burckhardt,  Trav,  in  Syr.  pp,  83-43.  Comp. 

journal  b j  Dr  E.  Smitb ;  who  ^nt  aeve-  Kittei  Erdk,  XV.  p,  152  >q. 
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and  hair  an  hour  distant,  on  the  very  brow  of  the  amphitheatre, 
A  third  and  more  distant  view  is  in  the  opposite  direction,  from 
the  high  ridge  west  of  Wady  el-Teim.  Looking  from  this  point 
about  E.  S.  E.  up  the  Wady  Basis,  the  eye  takes  in  the  whole 
valley  and  amphitheatre  with  the  town.  Here  especially  the 
amphitheatre  is  seen  to  he  a  deep  basin  sunk  in  the  midst  of  a 
broad  ridge  deseending  from  Jebel  esb-Sheikh  westwards  ;  which 
basin  the  narrow  valley  drains  to  the  HasbSny.  The  latitude 
of  Hasbeiya,  as  determined  by  Lieut,  Lynch,  is  N.  33°  25'  13". 

Large  quantities  of  grapes  are  raised  around  H4sheiya  ;  the 
southern  hill  ia  covered  with  vineyards.  The  grapes  are  mostly 
eaten  or  made  into  raisins  ;  while  some  are  trodden  and  the  juice 
boiled  down  to  form  the  syrap  called  Dihs.  Walking  out  one 
afternoon  with  Mr  Wortabet,  along  the  upper  water-course  in 
the  northeast  quarter,  we  came  upon  a  press  for  the  preparation 
of  Dibs.  There  were  two  shallow  vata  side  by  side,  in  which  the 
grapes  were  trodden.  Prom  these  the  juice  was  drawn  off  into 
a  small  channel  outside,  and  conducted  into  three  smaller  and 
deep  vats,  where  it  was  left  to  settle  and  become  clear.  All  these 
vats  were  excavated  in  the  solid  rock.  The  juice  was  then  con- 
veyed to  a  large  boiler  just  below,  where  it  was  boiled  away  to 
the  proper  consistence  ;  and  then,  lastly,  was  put  to  cool  in  two 
or  three  stiE  smaller  vats. 

The  Emirs  of  HSsbeiya  are  a  Muslim  branch  of  the  house  of 
ShehSh  i  distinct  from  those  who  have  so  long  ruled  in  Mount 
Lebanon.  The  head  of  the  house  ia  the  hereditary  governor  of 
the  district  of  HSsbeiya  ;  but  dependent  of  course  upon  the  Pasha 
of  Damascus.  The  palace,  so  called,  is  a  shabby  concern  ;  but 
covers  a  lai^e  plot  of  ground,  and  is  the  dwelling  of  various 
branches  of  the  family.  The  present  Em!r  was  regarded  as  a 
weak  and  faithless  man,  blowing  hot  and  cold  with  the  same 
breath.  He  was  at  this  time  rather  favourably  disposed  towards 
the  missionariea,  and  Mr  Wortahet  was  acting  as  his  family 
physician.  Yet  he  was  ever  ready  to  vex  the  Protestants  ;  and 
was  even  now  refusing  to  let  them  pay  their  taxes  except  aa 
members  of  the  Greek  church  ;  directly  in  the  face  of  the  law 
and  of  the  practice  every  where  else. 

The  highest  point  of  the  hill  above  Hfisbeiya  on  the  south, 
is  crowned  by  a  Druze  place  of  worship,  or  collection  of  chapels, 
called  KhOlwilt  el-Biyfi,d,  These  KhOlweha  are  generally  situ- 
ated quite  alone,  on  the  top  of  a  lull,  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice, 
or  the  borders  of  a  forest ;  and  from  this  their  solitary  position 
they  take  their  name,  signifying  '  solitude,'  They  are  hardly 
distinguished  in  size  and  structure  from  common  dwelling 
houses.  The  Khfllwfit  el-Biyld  is  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the 
sacred  places  of  the  Druzes.    It  was  plundered  in  1838,  after 
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the  deciBire  battle  of  Shib'a  ;  the  secret  adytum  waa  entered  ; 
and  the  sacred  hooks  contained  in  several  chests  were  scattered 
throtighout  the  country  and  the  world.' 

The  Khtilw&t  el-BiyM  is  distant  about  twenty  miniites  from 
HSsbeiya  ;  and  is  situated  a  few  rods  west  of  the  road  leading  to 
'Ain  JQrfo  and  Hibb6i1yeh.  The  position  commands  a  view 
over  the  Meij  'AyHn  and  the  district  of  Bhflkif,  nearly  to  the 
Bea  ;  and  the  view  towards  the  south  takes  in  the  Hiileh.  For 
extent  and  beauty  of  prospect  few  places  eqnal  it.' 

The  little  village  of  'Ain  KQnyeb,  half  an  hour  east  of  H&s- 
beiya,  has  been  already  mentioned.  From  a  fine  fountain  there,  a 
small  aqueduct  conveys  water  to  the  palace  of  the  Emirs  below. 
Hence  the  name  of  the  village.' 

Another  village,  Shuweiya,  lies  fifteen  minutes  from  'Ain 
Kflnyeh  higher  up,  in  nearly  the  same  direction  irom  Hasbeiya, 
It  is  inhabited  by  Dnizes,  and  is  about  half  an  hour  distant 
from  the  KhOlw9,t  el-BiySd.  It  lies  on  another  peak  among  this 
amphitheatre  of  hills.  This  point  is  higher  than  either  of  the 
preceding,  and  the  prospect  more  extensive,  but  less  interesting. 
Towards  the  north  the  village  of  'Ain  'Ata,  marked  by  a  white 
dome,  is  seen  high  up  near  the  base  of  Jebel  esh-8heikh,  in  the 
district  of  Easheiya.  From  it  a  high  ridge  extends  down  to  the 
Hasbany,  and  forms  the  boundary  between  the  two  districts  of 
Easheiya  and  HSsbeiya  ;  or,  as  they  are  called,  upper  and  lower 
Wady  et-Teim.  Between  this  ridge  and  the  BOsis,  two  Wadys 
descend  to  the  Hasbfiny,  The  northernmost  has  the  large 
Christian  village  of  Kufeir  on  its  northern  declivity ;  and  the 
village  called  Kholwet  el-Kufeir  on  its  southern.  The  southern 
Wady  is  much  the  broadest ;  and  indeed  may  perhaps  be  re- 
garded as  divided  into  two  by  a  low  ridge,  on  which  stands  the 
vilh^e  of  Miniis.  Higher  up,  on  its  northern  side,  is  the  village 
of 'Ain  Tinta.  Kaukaba,  Libbeiya,  NebySufa_(or  Thelthatha), 
and  Muhaiditheh,  are  places  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  ridge 
which  borders  the  vaUey  of  the  Hasbany  on  the  west.  Above  Shu- 
We^a,  towards  the  east,  only  a  narrow  ridge  separates  the  valley 
of  Mjmis  from  that  of  Shib'a  ;  and  connects  the  hill  of  Shuweiya 
••  E.  Smith  in  Miss.  Hemld,  18*6,  p.  46.  Tell  el-Harrftweh  203°.  Khiynm  S29°. 
The  Bame  writer  says  furlbet ;  "  Womeo  Ibl  238°.  Jadflideli  256°.  KQl'Ht  esb- 
are  oniTerssllj  excluded  from  redding  in  Shukif  249°.  Kaokabs  298°.  Neb;  'Aly 
EhQlwehs;  bnt  the  occupuita  often  have  et-Tahir  264°.  Xeby  Sij'ud  301°.  lib- 
tbfir  families  In  some  ftdjaoenl  building,  beija  27°.  'Ain  KGnyeh  67°.  'Ain  'Ata 
At  Khiilwfit  el-Biyfid,  wb  were  told,  that  63*'.  Shnwoija  S0°.  Hibb4rlyBh  147°. 
manen  only  came  np  from  the  town  [H^  'Ain  Tannflrah  N.  el-MiJifladitheh  38°. 
beija]  in  fha  moming,  to  cook  and  clean  *  Bearings  at  'Ain  Eunyeh,  1844  !  Ma- 
BDd  keep  house  for  the  men,  and  went  haiditheh  34°.  EhQlwIt  el-BiyM  245°. 
down  again  to  their  houses  in  the  oity  in  Kul'at  esh-Shukif  248°.  Hasbeiya  370°. 
the  BTening,  not  being  aUowed  to  lodge  on  Neby  Sijud  293°.  Tatim  Nlha,  S.  peak, 
the  blUi"  Ibid.  S39i°. 

■  Beutngi  at  EhOlwit  e1-Bi;U,  1844 : 
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with  the  mountain  back.  Along  this  ridge  passes  toe  road  from 
HSsbeiya  to  Shib'a  ;  from  -which  also  there  branches  off  a  summer 
road  to  Damascus.' 

The  ric^  extending  down  from  'Ain  KQnyeh,  on  the  north  of 
Hasbeiya,  separates  Wady  Bflais  from  the  valley  of  Mimis  ;  and 
has  at  its  lower  extremity  the  bluff  called  Kas  el-'Aujeh,  already 
mentioned.  The  elevation  of  several  points  in  and  around 
HSsbeiya  was  determined  by  Dr  De  Forest  the  same  year,  with 
the  aneroid  barometer,  as  follows  ; 

Eng.  F«et 

Khan 1609 

Ford, 1654 

Fountain  of  the  HasbAny,  .  .  .  1700 

HAsbeija,  Palace,    ....  2160 

Boftd  near  EhDlw&t  el-Biyad         .  .  2711 


'  Bearings  nt  Shnweiya,   184t:   'Ain  27^.    fcaeideh  257'.    KflTat  eah-SliBklf 

'AtttSe-.   'Ain  Tinta  361°.  Libbeiya  11^°.  251°.     Ibl  2461°.    Khiyam  289°,    Mesh- 

Dhiuietbeh  301.     Mimie  5°.    K«by  Sijfa  had  233}.     Uibb&ilyeh  214°.     e]-Fcrdta 

20i°.      el-Muhaiditieli  82°,      Kaukaba  347°.    'Ain  Jilrfa  261°.    HUaeiya  281°. 
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SECTION  IX. 


PROM  HABBEITA  TO   BANIAa,  AND  BACK. 

The  state  of  agitation  and  disquiet  among  the  Druzes  of 
Lebanon,  already  alluded  to,  bad  not  yet  been  ■wholly  allayed. 
Straggling  bands  of  that  people,  or  of  those  acting  under  colour 
of  their  name,  were  often  heard  of  in  these  regions,  as  commit- 
ting deeds  of  violence  and  robbery.  Such  rumours  reached  ub 
almost  daily  at  Hasbeiya  ;  lying  as  it  does  on  one  of  the  main 
roads  between  the  Dnizes  of  Lebanon  and  those  of  Haurin ; 
and  itself  too  numbering  many  Druzea  among  its  inhabitants, 
some  of  whom  are  men  of  influence. ' 

What  more  directly  affected  our  plans  was  the  report,  that  a 
party  of  fifteen  or  twenty  Druzes  from  the  Metn  had  posted 
themselves  in  a  ■wood  near  Bdni^s,  and  were  robbing  whomsoever 
they  pleased  ;  though  not  all  that  passed  that  way.  A  Jew  bad 
been  robbed  on  Saturday,  and  several  peasants  on  Sunday. 
But  on  Monday,  an  English  gentleman  with  his  family,  including 
three  ladies,  came  through  from  B&nids  to  Hasbeiya  without 
seeing  any  one.  It  was  said  the  party  had  sent  defiance  to  the 
En^r  of  H&sbeiya,  as  the  governor  of  the  district.  At  any  rate, 
that  functionary  was  cowed,  and  took  not  a  single  step  against 
the  marauders.  All  the  roads  to  Damascus  were  regarded  as 
unsafe. 

As  we  purposed  to  set  off  for  B&ni^s,  if  possible,  on  Tuesday, 
we  took  the  precaution  to  obtain  a  letter  from  the  chief  Druze 
Sheikh  of  the  re^on,  residing  in  Hflsbeiya.'  He  gave  it  with 
readiness  ;  and  also  agreed  to  send  with  us  two  of  his  own  people 
armed.  We  engaged  likewise  three  Druze  muleteers  for  the 
escur&ioD. 
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Tuesday,  May  25th. — This  morning,  to  the  astonishment  of 
every  one,  the  weather  threatened  rain ;  and  two  slight  showers 
actually  fell.  As  my  strength  was  now  partially  restored,  we 
concluded  to  set  off  and  travel  leisurely.  Our  party  consisted 
of  Mr  Thomson  and  myself,  our  two  servants,  the  three  Druze 
muleteers,  and  the  Sheikh's  two  armed  retainers.  An  active 
young  man,  desiring  to  go  to  Bfinitts  on  business,  asked  permis- 
sion to  join  us  ;  and  made  himself  quite  useful  during  the  ex- 
cursion. We  sent  forward  the  muleteers  and  baggage  to  Judei-  ■ 
deh,  with  one  of  the  armed  men  ;  we  ourselves  proposing  to  go 
with  the  other  by  way  of  BQrghQz  and  the  chasm  of  the  Litfiny. 

"We  left  the  mission  house  at  11  o'clock  ;  reached  the  ford 
of  the  Hasbany  in  forty  minutes  ;  and  turning  to  the  left,  came, 
at  11.50,  to  the  fork  of  the  road  to  Kaukaba.  We  passed  in 
sight  of  the  Khdn,  where  there  was  this  day  a  regular  fair.  This 
is  much  frequented  hy  the  people  of  Lebanon,  the  Hftleh,  Wady 
et-Teim,.and  even  from  Hauran,  The  light  showers  to  day  had 
thinned  the  number  somewhat  ;  yet  we  saw  and  fell  in  with 
many.  At  12.05  we  passed  just  under  Kaukaba  lying  high  on 
the  western  slope ;  and  stopped  five  minutes  under  the  olive 
trees  on  account  of  another  sprinkling  of  rain.  The  village,  as 
usual,  looked  much  the  best  when  seen  from  a  distance, 

A  broad  and  deep  valley,  well  cultivated,  extends  up  west- 
wards from  the  Khdn,  breaking  through  the  western  ridge  and 
cleaving  it  more  than  half  way  to  its  base.  The  ascent  in  it  from 
the  Hasbany  is  gradual  and  gentle ;  but  on  the  western  side, 
towards  the  Litany,  it  descends  suddenly  and  steeply  to  the  river 
just  below  the  bridge  of  Btii^hQz.  Through  this  notch  passes 
the  road  from  the  KhSn  to  that  bridge  ;  and  thence  up  the  side 
of  Lebanon  along  Wady  Sifeaf  to  Kefr  HOneh  and  Jezzin.'  The 
valley  of  this  notch  is  understood  to  separate  Merj  'Ayfin  from 
the  district  of  Hfiabeiya ;  and  is  of  course  the  dividing  line,  in 
this  quarter,  between  the  Pashaliks  of  Sidon  and  Damascus, 

We  kept  along  from  Kaukaba  high  up  around  the  shoulder 
of  the  northern  hill ;  and  then  descended  gradually  to  join  the 
road  from  the  Khan  upon  the  water-shed.  This  we  struck  at 
12.30,  and  began  immediately  the  steep  descent  towards  the 
bridge.  At  12,50  we  stopped  on  the  plateau  of  the  little  Druze 
village  of  BurghQz  ;  the  latter  being  about  forty  rods  north  of 
us,  and  the  river  and  bridge  still  two  hundred  feet  or  more  below 
us.  The  bridge  is  said  to  be  Roman,  We  here  could  see  the 
character  of  the  river  and  its  chasm  for  some  distance  above  and 
below. 

Immediately  north  of  BflrghOz,  a  broad  low  spur  or  swell  of 

'  Comp,  Wilaon  Lftnda  of  the  Bible,  IL  p.  193  sq. 
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groiind  ia  thrown  off  from  the  base  of  Lebanon  acroBs  the  river  to 
the  eastern  ridge.  This  swell  is  a  mile  or  more  in  width.  The 
river  breaka  down  through  the  whole  distance  by  a  singular 
chasm,  very  narrow  and  winding,  with  banks  from  three  hundred 
to  five  hundred  feet  high  and  often  approaching  the  perpendic- 
ular. Much  of  this  chasm  we  were  here,  or  afterwards,  able  to 
overlook.  It  makes  many  short  turns  and  sharp  angles.  We 
could  see  the  river  at  the  bottom,  like  a  small  mountain  brook, 
tumbling,  foaming,  and  roaring  along  its  steep  rocky  bed.  South 
of  Barghuz,  for  a  short  distance,  the  ground  is  lower,  and  the 
valley  of  the  river  broader  ;  and  advantage  is  taken  of  this  for  a 
road  down  the  steep  banks,  and  a  bridge  over  the  stream.  Just 
below  the  bridge  the  river  turns  westwards  for  a  little  ;  and  then 
again  towards  the  south. 

We  stopped  here  near  Bfli^hfiz  for  twenty  minutes,  partly  on 
account  of  another  slight  shower.  But  this  was  the  last ;  and 
the  afternoon  was  clear  and  cool. 

We  set  off  again  at  1,10,  for  Belat ;  not  by  the  usual  road, 
but  keeping  along  through  the  fields,  without  a  path,  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  chasm,  which  the  river  has  here  cut  through 
another  ridge  extending  out  from  Lebanon  towards  the  south. 
This  ridge  is  obviously  a  prolongation  of  the  southern  foot  of 
Lebanon  itself,  passing  over  into  the  lower  ridge  on  the  east  of 
esh-ShOkif.  The  river  strikes  and  enters  it  very  obliquely  not  far 
below  the  bridge  of  Bui^bflz ;  and  cleaves  it  lengthwise,  but 
nearest  the  eastern  side  ;  until  just  below  Belat  the  stream  turns 
almost  at  a  right  angle,  and  cuts  through  the  ridge  to  its  western 
side.  Here,  issuing  into  a  more  open  tract,  it  turns  south  again, 
and  flows  under  esh-ShQldf.  The  ridge  thus  left  upon  the 
eastern  side  is  very  thin,  sharp,  and  steep.  We  kept  along  near 
its  summit ;  sometimes  looking  down  into  the  abyss  of  the  tor- 
rent on  our  r^ht ;  and  sometimes  passing  around  on  the  eastern 
side  of  high  sharp  peaks.  It  was  a  dizzy  and  dangerous  path, 
and  the  ride  highly  exciting.' 

The  general  course  of  the  chasm  from  near  Jisr  Bfirghiiz  to 
Belat,  is  from  about  N.  E.  by  N.  to  8.  W.  by  S.  The  depth 
varies,  according  to  the  hills  on  each  side,  from  eight  hundred  to 
twelve  hundred  feet.  The  chasm  is  thus  far  tolerably  straight  ; 
except  one  obtuse  angle  towards  the  south  in  approaching  Bcl^lt. 
The  sides  are  very  steep,  but  not  perpendicular,  and  are  covered 
with  shrubs  ;  resembling  the  high  banks  of  the  same  river  east 
of  Jisr  Ka'ka'lyeh  ;  though  the  chasm  is  here  narrower  and 
deeper.' 

We  came  to  the  little  village  of  Belat  at  2.25,  situated  on 
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the  eastern  aide  of  the  chaam,  with  a  broad  tract  of  high  ground 
behind  it.  From  the  village  we  descended  five  minutes  to  reach 
the  brow  of  the  cliffs.  Here,  just  before  the  gulf  turns  west, 
the  sides  become  more  perpendicular,  or  at  least  exceedingly 
precipitous.  Eagles  were  soaring  over  the  chasm,  having  their 
nests  in  the  western  cliffs.  At  the  bottom,  just  north  of  the 
village,  is  a  mill ;  and  a  dizzy  path  leads  down  to  it.  The  depth 
of  the  chasm  on  the  eastern  side  is  seven  hundred  feet ;  as  ascer- 
tained with  the  aneroid  by  Mr  Thomson  and  Dr  De  Forest  a  few 
days  previously.  The  village  lies  still  some  two  or  three  hundred 
feet  higher ;  and  the  hills  further  north  are  yet  loftier.  The 
western  cliff  is  not  less  than  some  nine  hundred  feet  above  the 
stream  ;  and  its  top  is  apparently  a  iine  level  plateau  of  green 
grass  studded  with  small  oak  trees.  The  bottom  of  the  chasm  is 
quite  narrow,  and  is  wholly  filled  by  the  stream.  It  was  a  rude 
scene  of  wildness  and  grandeur,  never  to  he  forgotten.  I  know 
of  nothing  similar  to  it,  unless  perhaps  the  celebrated  chasm  of 
the  river  Salzach  at  the  Pass  Lueg,  on  the  way  fi:om  Salzbui^ 
to  Gastein. 

In  the  sides  of  the  chasm,  opposite  to  Belat,  there  house 
great  numbers  of  the  little  animal  called  Wcbr,  the  Shaphan  or 
coney  of  Scripture,  the  Hyrax  Synacus  of  naturalists.  Mr 
Thomson  in  his  fonner  visits  had  seen  them  coming  out  of  the 
clefts  and  holes  of  the  rocks  ;  in  winter  at  midday  ;  in  summer 
only  towards  evening.' 

We  left  Belat  at  2.55,  for  Dibhin  and  Judeideh,  on  a  general 
course  south.  At  3.05  we  were  opposite  the  bend  in  the  chaam 
of  the  river,  and  could  look  down  its  westerly  course.  The  sides 
are  here  nearly  perpendicular,  and  the  chasm  still  narrower.  At 
the  western  end  is  a  spot  called  the  Khfltweh,  where  the  river  is 
said  to  he  more  compressed  than  at  any  other  point.  The  stream 
has  worn  itself  a  deep  channel  or  flume  in  the  rock  ;  bo  narrow, 
it  was  said,  that  one  can  step  across  it." 

The  place  where  we  stood  is  an  ancient  site,  now  called  Neby 
Haskin.  Here  were  fragments  of  two  columns,  and  also  two 
sarcophagi  cut  in  an  isolated  rock,  A  small  Wady  comes  in 
here  from  the  aouth,  draining  a  pretty  plain  lying  towards  Judei- 
deh.    This  plain  is  parallel  to  the  arm  of  the  Meij  which  we 

'  Seo  more  on  this  Buiaial,  Gesen.  Heb.  if  in  tortuce  and  haafening  to  escape  from 

Lei.  art.  •p'A  .    Thesaor.   p.  1487.    See-  so  iiarmw  and  rough  a  bed.     At  one  place 

tie:imPJtter'8'Erdk.XV.  p.  E3e.     Wilson  Ihe  width  is  barely  three  feet.     Theawift- 

Lands  of  the  Bible  IL  p,  28  sq.     Fcesnel  '^'^  °^  '^"^  current  prevented  our.Jscer- 

in  Journ.  Asiat.  Ser.  III.  Tom,  V.  p.  61*  Wining  ""  deptli-     A  pole  eight  feet  long 

'  This  chasm  had  been  rigited   by  Dr  ^^  °°^  «^1'  ^'^'^  bottom  ;  and  broke  short 

Dc  Koreat  a  few  days  before,  who  thus  "^  '"  *''«  current  On  a  second  attempt, 

speaks  of  it:  "For  some  250  feet  tiie  li-  The  Khfltweh  is  the  western  terminfttion 

ver  nii;s  through  a  strait,  with  a  ramng  of  this  remarkable  pass ;  Ibe  banks  below 

width  fi'ora  sii  to  twelve  feet,  writliing  as  taving  a  more  gentle  slope,"    Ma.  Jonrii. 
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ascended  on  Thursday  last ;  and  ia  separated  from  the  latter 
only  by  a  small  ridge.  At  3.20  we  passed  Dibbin  in  the  plain  ; 
and  at  3.35  reached  Judeideh,  on  the  western  side  of  the  head  of 
the  plain.' 

Here  we  rested  for  a  time,  and  then  sent  on  the  muleteers  by 
the  direct  road  to  Khiyara  ;  while  we  proceeded  by  way  of  Tell 
Dibbin,  in  order  to  look  for  some  excavated  sepulchres  we  had 
heard  of.  Leaving  Judeideh  at  4.45,  we  came  at  5.10  to  the 
west  side  of  the  great  Tell.  Finding  nothing  here,  we  returned 
on  our  path  a  little,  to  a  knoll,  where  is  a  mere  excavation,  which 
may,  or  may  not,  have  been  a  sepulchre.  We  now  at  5.15 
struck  aerose  the  fields  southeastward  to  the  road  in  the  Meij, 
which  we  had  left  on  Thursday  in  order  to  reach  the  Tell ;  and 
followed  it  till  5.45,  when  we  were  opposite  the  broken  dam  and 
reservoir  of  the  great  fountain.'  We  here  turned  to  the  left, 
and  ascended  the  long  declivity  to  Khiyam,  which  we  reached 
at  6.15.  The  direct  distance  from  Judeideh  is  about  three  miles. 
We  pitched  our  tent  among  the  threshing  floore  of  the  village. 

Khiyam  is  the  chief  town  in  the  district  of  Merj  'AyHn ;  and 
ia  reckoned  at  five  hundred  men,  indicating  a  population  of  about 
two  thousand  souls.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly  Metawileh,  with 
some  Greeks  and  Greek  Catholics.  There  are  a  few  Protestants 
from  the  latter  sects  ;  and  a  Protestant  school  had  been  opened. 

We  could  here  look  down  upon  both  Merj  'Aytin  in  the  west, 
and  Wady  et-Teim  in  the  east.  The  descent  into  the  latter  is 
gradual  and  easy  ;  the  vaUey  is  broader,  and  the  hills  in  it 
lower,  than  further  north.  Indeed,  at  this  point  the  hiUs  nearly 
cease.     Quite  a  number  of  villages  were  Ukewise  in  eight.' 

The  evening  was  beautiful.  The  moon,  just  in  her  second 
quarter,  shone  brightly  in  a  cloudless  and  serene  sky  ;  and  the 
heavens  were  studded  with  innumerable  stars. 

Wednesday,  May  26(A.  The  sun  rose  in  purest  splendour 
from  behind  the  loftiest  peak  of  Hermon.  The  mountain  lay 
before  us  in  all  its  grandeur,  presenting  a  foil  view  of  its  west- 
ern side  from  the  base  to  the  summit. 

Leaving  Khiyam  at  7.10,  we  bent  our  course  towards  el- 
GhOjar  and  TeU  el-Kady.  Keeping  at  first  along  the  brow  of 
the  ridge,  we  had  at  7.30  from  a  projecting  point  a  view  of  the 
whole  of  the  Hflleh,  lake  and  all.  The  marsh  seems  to  extend 
up  on  the  western  side  forther  than  in  the  middle.     We  soon 

'  ^»Qg»  at  Judeideh  !  Dibbin  N.  16"  Tibnin   265°.      KKFat  esh-Shfifcif   271°. 

E.     IbTs.  70°  E.   Khiyam  S.20''E.  am.  KftlS'&t  a71i°.     Tell  Dibbin  813°.    Jn- 

»  See  above,  p.  3Ti.  deideh  335°,     Churcb  in  do.  330°.     Kebj 

'  Bearings  at  Khiyam  i  Ibl  SOJ.     'Ain  Sijnd  830i°.      Taum  Nibft  (south  peak) 

KQnyeh    66°.      Khijlwat   el-BiySd    50°.  15°.     Jebel  Siimiin  37°.     TeU  el-Kady 

Baaheijat  el-FQkbar  73°.     Kefr  HamSm  176°. 

B6°.    Ke&  Shilba  106°.    el-MMch  123°. 
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began  to  descend  obliquely  and  rather  steeply  towards  the 
Hflleh,  by  a  rocky  path  ;  and  at  8.10  were  at  the  foot  of  the 
declivity  and  upon  the  plain.  At  8.15  the  ruin  of  Serada  was 
on  our  right,  juat  above  the  base  of  the  declivity,  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  distant  from  us.  It  has  several  excavated  sepulchres,  now 
used  as  storehouses  for  grain.  The  ruins  of  a  former  village  are 
seen  around  and  below  the  caverns.' 

Nearly  opposite  Khiyam  the  hills  within  Wady  et-Teim  dis- 
appear ;  and  the  valley  opens  out  towards  the  south  into  a  wide 
and  tolerably  level  plain,  extending  from  the  bottom  of  the 
western  ridge  to  the  very  base  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh.  But  this 
plain  in  the  north  is  much  higher  than  the  region  around  Tell 
el-Kady  ;  and  the  latter  ^ain  is  considerably  higher  than  the 
lower  plain  of  the  Hflleh.  In  passing  to  Tell  el-Kfidy  we 
descended  no  leas  than  three  steps  or  offsets,  here  running  in  the 
direction  from  northeast  to  southwest.  TeU  el-KSdy  itself  is 
connected  with  a  fourth  like  offset ;  and  there  are  still  two 
others  further  south.  The  line  of  these  last  three  offsets  runs 
more  from  east  to  west.  The  difference  of  elevation  between 
one  plateau  and  another  is  in  general  not  less  than  fifty  feet ; 
and  sometimes  more. 

We  were  now  upon  the  first  and  highest  plateau,  here  called 
Ard  Serada  ;  and  kept  on  across  it  in  the  direction  of  the  vil- 
lage el-Ghfljar,  marked  by  the  white  dome  of  a  Wely.  The 
region  is  volcanic.  Towards  the  eastern  side  of  this  plateau  the 
Hashfiny  has  its  course,  in  a  deep  and  precipitous  gulf.  At 
8.50  we  came  to  the  deserted  village  of  Luweizeh,  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  gulf ;  and  descended  steeply  and  with  difficulty 
among  the  trap  boulders  and  globular  basalt  to  the  river  at 
9  o'clock.  It  is  here  larger  than  at  Hfisbeiya,  having  received 
the  stream  coming  from  'Ain  Seraiyib,  under  the  western  base 
of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh. 

Five  minutes  below  the  ford  is  the  great  fountain  called 
Luweiz^ny,  bursting  forth  under  isolated  strata  of  hmestone 
rock  on  the  western  margin  of  the  stream.  Thickets  of  olean- 
ders, and  marshy  ground,  prevented  our  reaching  the  fountain  ; 
but  the  size  of  the  stream  below  was  evidently  veiy  much 
increased.  The  source  was  said  to  be  as  copious  as  the  Neba' 
HasbSny,  and  less  fluctuating.  The  bottom  of  the  valley 
seemed  here  fuU  of  springs  ;  and  several  small  ones  were  burst- 
ing forth  upon  the  east  side. 

Starting  again  at  9.35,  we  immediately  ascended  the  eastern 
bank  very  obliquely,  and  by  an  easier  road  than  that  on  the 
western  bank.  Here  again  was  the  globular  basalt.  For  a 
'  Seetren  BpeakB  of  Serada  as  in  hie  daj  inhabited  by  Christians  and  Druzes;  Era- 
sen  I.  p.  832. 
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part  of  the  way  the  path  runs  along  the  brink  of  a  precipice, 
and  is  dangerous.  We  couliJ  now  look  down  upon  the  short 
limeatone  strata  over  the  fountain  ;  all  the  rest  ia  trap.  Indeed, 
the  river  has  worn  for  itself  this  chasm  in  the  hard  trap  rock. 
The  depth  is  from  two  to  three  hundred  feet ;  the  chasm  is 
quite  narrow,  with  very  steep,  and  in  some  places  perpendicular 
hanks.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  Hasb^ny  on  issuing  from  its 
mountain  glen,  nearly  opposite  Khiyam,  into  the  great  volcanic 
plain  towards  the  Hiileh,  does  not  follow  the  lowest  part  of  the 
plain  ;  but  keeps  along  in  its  deep  chasm  through  the  wester-n 
and  highest  plateau. 

As  we  approached  el-Ghfijar,  situated  on  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  gulf,  we  struck  down  through  the  fields  towards  the  left, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  village  and  gain  the  road  leading  from  it  to 
Tell  el-Kady.  The  inhabitants  of  Ghfijar,  like  those  of  'Ain 
Fit  and  Za'ilra,  are  Nusairiyeh  ;  and  these  three  villages  contain 
the  only  people  of  that  sect  in  all  the  region.  At  9.45  the  vil- 
lage with  its  white  dome,  was  close  on  our  right,  some  forty  rods 
distant.  It  lies  just  on  the  brow  of  the  first  offset,  between  the 
highest  plateau  and  the  next  lower.  The  bridge  known  as  Jisr 
el-G-hajar,  is  at  a  considerable  distance  below  the  village,'  On 
each  of  the  two  next  lower  plateaus  was  a  small  stream  running 
through  it.  On  the  third  was  a  much  larger  stream,  to  which  we 
came  at  10.15  ;  it  comes  ftom  a  fountain  at  the  foot  of  Jebel 
esh-Sheikh,  and  falls  into  the  river  that  issues  from  Tell  el- 
K&Ay.  The  path  led  along  through  wheat  fields  and  among 
heaps  of  black  basaltic  rocks.  We  reached  the  Tell  at  10.35, 
and  rested  beneath  the  shade  of  the  noble  Sindi^n. 

On  approaching  Tell  el-Kddy  from  this  quarter,  the  first 
object  which  strikes  the  eye  is  an  immense  stream  of  the  most 
limpid  water  pouring  from  its  western  side.  The  Tell  is  oblong  ; 
its  greatest  length  extending  from  west  to  east.  Its  height,  on 
the  northern  part,  is  some  thirty  or  forty  feet  above  the  plain. 
The  western  end  appears  as  if  built  up  with  large  trap  boulders ; 
and  through  these  the  water  gushes  out  several  feet  above  the 
base.  It  forms  a  little  lake  at  the  bottom,  and  then  rushes 
down  a  steep  channel  to  the  next  lower  plateau.  This  is  one  of 
the  largest  fountains  in  the  world  ;  the  stream  that  issues  from  it 
being  not  less  than  four  times  as  large  as  the  Hasbany,  even 
after  all  the  accessions  which  the  latter  receives. 

Not  all  the  water,  however,  from  the  interior  of  the  Tell, 

'  Somewhere    southwest  of   sl-Ghujiir,  nLfied  into  the  mine  of  an  immense  city, 

and  not  far  from   es-Z&k,  on  tie  edge  of  hisHaior;  Narrative  IL  pp.  616-620.  Wo 

the  upper  plateau,  would  eeem  to  lie  the  eaw  many  such  tracts  benriag  a  smiting 

tract  of  Tolcanic  etones  and  rocka,  which,  resemblance  to  ancient  ruins ;  but  never 

as  it  would  Kem,  M.  De  Ssulcy  has  mag-  thought  of  making  of  them  ruined  oitlee. 
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escapes  in  this  way.  In  the  surface  of  the  Tell  directly  above  is 
a  cavity  of  some  extent,  into  which  the  water  also  rises  ;  and  runs 
off,  as  a  considerable  stream,  through  a  break  in  the  edge  of  the 
Teil,  tumbling  down  its  southwestern  side.  This  stream  drives 
two  mills,  and  furnishes  water-power  enough  for  any  number. 
It  then  goes  to  join  the  other  river.  This  of  itself  would  be 
regarded  as  a  very  large  fountain.  Jiiet  in  the  break  of  the  Tell 
stands  the  noble  oak  (Sindi^n)  under  which  we  rested.  Its  vast 
houghs  spread  widely  around  ;  though  its  trunk  is  not  as  large 
as  some  we  had  seen.  Beneath  it  is  the  grave  of  a  Muhamme- 
dan  saint,  a  parallelogram  of  stones  clumsily  laid  up,  with  many 
rags  hanging  upon  the  branches  above.  There  are  also  smatler 
trees  scattered  upon  the  Tell,  and  the  mills  are  almost  buried 
beneath  the  luxuriant  vegetation. 

The  Tell  is  situated  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  a  little  west  of 
south,  from  the  southwest  comer  of  the  mountains,  nearly  in  a 
line  with  the  western  base  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh.  It  is  about 
midway  of  the  Hdleh  from  west  to  east.  It  stands  connected 
with  the  step  or  offset  between  two  plateaus  ;  so  that  the  south- 
em  side  of  the  Tell  is  twice  as  high  as  the  northern,  rising  above 
the  plain  at  its  southern  base  not  less  than  eighty  or  ninety  feet. 
The  fonn,  though  oblong,  is  irregular.  The  top  is  an  area  of 
several  acres,  perhaps  fifty  rods  in  length,  and  somewhat  highest 
towards  the  east.  It  is  in  part  cultivated,  and  there  were  now 
patches  of  wheat  upon  it ;  but  the  greater  portion  was  given  up 
to  rank  grass,  weeds,  thistles,  and  brushwood  ;  so  that  it  could 
be  examined  only  with  difficulty.  Singularly  enough,  this  Tell 
and  offset  form  the  dividing  line  between  the  volcanic  and  lime- 
stone formations.  The  Tell  and  all  the  plain  north  are  volcanic  ; 
while  all  the  plain  of  the  Htlleh  south,  as  far  as  our  examination 
extended,  is  Umestone. 

The  elevation  of  this  spot  above  the  sea,  is  six  hundred  forty- 
seven  feet,  as  determined  by  Dr  De  Forest  a  few  days  before. 

Mr  Thomson  was  the  first,  I  believe,  to  regard  this  Tell  as 
the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano,'  in  which  he  has  been  followed 
by  others.  As  the  region  is  volcanic,  and  as  the  lake  Fhlala  is 
held  by  all  to  be  an  ancient  crater,  there  is  no  lack  of  analogy 
or  of  probability  in  supposing  this  Tell  to  be  of  the  same  char- 
acter. Still,  Dr  Anderson,  the  geologist  of  the  Dead  Sea  Ex- 
pedition, saw  here  "  no  evidence  of  the  former  existence  of  a 
crater," ' 

'  In  1843;  see  Bibliotlieca  Sacra,  1846,  "  The  Tell  Beemi  ki  havB  had  some  volcnmo 

p.  196.    1  find  the  same  idea  expressed  in  origin ;  but  wtt  did  not  notice  upon  it  any 

Dr  Smith's  Ma  Journal  in  1844.  appearance  irf  a  crater  j"   Linda  of  the 

'  In  LjEoh'a  Official  Report,  p.  108 ;  tor  Bible,  II.  p.  174. 
Phkla  eee  p.  110.    Di  Wilwn  alaa  >a;s; 
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On  the  Tell,  near  the  upper  fountain,  are  some  remains  of 
houses,  apparently  not  ancient.  But  the  chief  ruina  are  on  the 
southern  declivity  of  the  Tell.  Here  are  many  heaps  of  stones, 
most  of  them  volcanic  and  of  good  size.  Among  them  are 
mingled  blocks  of  limestone  squared  ;  one  of  these  is  very  long, 
and  has  a  groove  along  the  middle.  The  town  which  stood  here 
was  doubtless  built  mainly  of  the  volcanic  stones  of  the  region  ; 
and  these  remain,  and  are  some  of  them  quite  large.  Burckhardt 
■was  told  of  foundations  a  quarter  of  an  hour  further  north;  but 
we  did  not  look  for  them.' 

This  great  fountain  and  stream  is  now  called  el-Leddan ; 
wMch  may  possibly  be  a  corruption  from  the  name  Dan."  Joee- 
phus,  while  he  assumes  the  fountain  at  Banifis  as  the  main 
source  of  the  Jordan,  perhaps  on  account  of  its  somewhat  longer 
course,  speaks  also  of  the  fountains  of  "  the  lesser  Jordan"  at 
Dan."  Of  the  identity  of  these  with  Tell  el-KMy,  there  can  be 
no  question. 

The  city  of  Dan,  too,  was  situated  at  these  fountains  ;  and 
the  slight  ruins  upon  the  Tell  are  apparently  its  only  remains. 
The  testimony  of  Josephus  is  explicit.'  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
describe  Dan  as  being  four  Eoman  miles  distant  from  Paneas  on 
the  way  to  Tyre ;  and  here  too,  they  say,  the  Jordan  breaks 
forth.'  The  Targum  of  Jerusalem  likewise  writes  '  Dan  of 
Csesarea  ;'  implying  its  vicinity  to  Ctesarea  Philippi.'  Against 
all  this  testimony,  a  single  indefinite  remark  of  Jerome,  in  which 
he  might  be  supposed  to  confound  Dan  with  Paneas,  can  have 
no  weight.^ 

The  story  of  the  founding  of  Dan  is  given  in  the  books  of 
Joshua  and  Judges.  Originally  heloi^ng  to  Sidon,  under  the 
name  of  Lesem  or  Laish,  it  was  seized  and  named  Dan  by  a 
warlike  colony  of  Danites.*     It  became  afterwards  a  chief  seat 

■  Trav.  in  Syr.  p.  42.  sdrj  being  jnst  a  repfitition  of  the  mme 

'  Burekbardt   heard   only    the    name  prepoMtion  and  article,  wMcti  have  already 

Tfbka  ;  Trav.  p.  42.    Dr  Smith  in  his  Ma.  been  incorporated  into  the  vrord. 
Journal,  lB4t,  writoa  ana  :    "  Firat,  ed-         '  Job.  B.  J.  4.  1.  1,  inryii,  at  roiipomiai 

Din,  by  treating  the  erdcle  as  part  (^ the  t^v  nntpbr   KaXoliiitvov  'lofSi.vvl'   Ml 

word,  may  have  become  Eddin ;  tben  with  ri*  rflt  XP""^'  ^"^^  yf^r,  xpoirr/inroviri 

the  article  aj^ain prefixed,  it  wonld  be  el-  r^   /ityiK^.   Aatt  1.  10.  I.  ib.  6.  3. 1. 

Eddan.     Join  the  I  of  ihe  aeooiid  article,  ib.  8.  8.  4, 

and  it  becomea  Leddiln;  and  finally  prefix         '  Jos.  Antt.  1,  10.  1,  irtjil  airav  oSrat 

the  article  again,  and  yon  have  el-LeddSn.  fip  j)  Mpa  rod  "iDpStlj'ou  irpoo-a-joptiieTiu 

A  amilar  case,  very  ranch  to  the  point,  ia  iniyii.     ib.  5,  3.  1.   ib.  8.  8.  4.     B.  J.  4. 

'AmIIi',  the  name  of  a  public  promenade  1.  1. 

jnat  outside  the  wall  of  Boirflt.    Ita  origin        '  Onomaat.  arts.  Dan,  Latia.  ' 

U  'Ala  ei-S&T,  'at  or  upon  the  wall;'        *  Targ.  Hienu.  Gen.  14,  14. 
'.ilfii  «r,  byacommon contraction,  becomes         '  Hiaron.  Comm.  in  Ezeoh.  xlviil.  IS, 

'A$,  and  being  then  joined  with  the  word,  "  Dan  . .  .  nbi  hodia  Paneas  i"  i.  e,  it  the 

forms  'Aas&r,    Now  every  day  yon  hear  vicinitf,    Comp.  Geseo.  Notes  on  Burok- 

•Ala  el-'Aasfir  !  which,  by  ft  oaual  coBtrac-  hardt  p.  494.    Reland  Palteat  p.  921. 
tton  of  'Ala  d,  into  'At,  beoomes  'Al-As-        '  Joah.  19,  47.    Jndg- 18,  26-29. 
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of  Jeroboam's  idolatry,  where  one  of  the  golden  calves  was  set 
up  ;  was  conquered  with  other  towns  by  the  Syrians  ;  and  in  the 
days  of  Eusebiiis  was  stiU  a  small  village,'  The  name,  however, 
is  perhaps  best-  known,  in  the  almost  proverbial  expression, 
"  from  Dan  to  Beersbeba,"  as  denoting  the  whole  length  of  the 
Promised  Land.' 

Quite  a  number  of  places  were  visible  from  the  Tell ;  many 
of  which  we  knew  already,  and  others  with  which  we  became 
acquainted  afterwards.  Sid  DahOd  is  a  Wely  on  the  matgin  of 
the  Hlileh,  towards  the  foot  of  the  eastern  hills.  'Azariy^t  is  a 
higfi  Tell  with  trees  upon  it,  on  ground  descending  towards  the 
Hflleh.  The  exact  position  of  Sin  Ibl  I  do  not  remember  ;  nor 
was  Banias  yet  in  sight.' 

We  stopped  for  two  hours  under  the  splendid  oak,  rested, 
and  took  lunch.  Our  muleteers  gathered  the  stalks  and  ears  of 
wheat,  nearly  ripe,  but  not  yet  hard  ;  bound  them  into  small 
wisps  ;  and  roasted  them  over  a  blazing  fire.  In  this  way  is 
prepared  a  sort  of  parched  grain,  which  is  palatable,  but  not  as 
good  as  that  roasted  on  an  iron  plate.* 

Finding  that  one  of  the  Druze  attendants,  sent  i^ith  us  by  the 
Sheikh  in  Hiisbeiya,  was  a  native  of  the  Hflleh,  and  perfectly 
acquainted  with  it,  we  determined  to  make  an  excursion  into  the 
lower  plain,  and  visit,  if  possible,  the  junction  of  the  various 
streams,  which  pour  their  waters  into  the  HUleh.  We  therefore 
sent  off  our  muleteers  to  await  us  on  the  road  to  BaniSs,  near  the 
foot  of  the  bills.  Mounting  at  12.35,  and  descending  along  the 
south  side  of  Tell  el-K§dy,  we  were  surprised  to  find  ourselves 
again  upon  a  limestone  formation,  and  also  upon  iirm  dry  ground 
instead  of  a  marsh.  At  1  o'clock  we  came  to  a  low  mound  of 
rubbish  with  cut  stones,  evidently  the  remains  of  a  former  town, 
now  covered  thickly  with  thistles.  It  is  called  Difiieh  ;  and 
probably  marks  the  site  of  an  ancient  Daphne,  mentioned  by 
Josephus  afl  near  the  source  of  the  lesser  Jordan  and  the  temple 
of  the  golden  calf,'     Here  are  three  or  four  old  orange  trees  ; 

'  1  K   13,  28.  29,    15,  20,     Onoma»t  nearly  west ;  Tray,  in  Syi.  p.  42,     Irby 

art,  Dan.  and  MeDgks  did  not  ti^c  the  spot.    IUch~ 

*  Judg.  20,  1.      1  Sun,  3,  20,    2  Sam.  &rdBOn  was  there ;  but  it  is  rather  diffi- 

17,  11.  cult  to  Tocogniae  Tell  ei-Kady  in  bis  Fa  el 

'  Bearinga  from  Tell  el-Kady  in  184*!  Kathri;  Trav.  11.  p.    449  sq.     Tbe  best 

Sin  Ihl  44',     Month  of  Wady  'Asal  80°,  published   account   la    by   Mr    Thomson, 

Castle  of  BiinBs  89°,    'Aui  KQnjeh  106°,  Biblioth,  Sao.   1846,  p.  196  aq.    Comp, 

■AinFttlBi".  Za'flrah  126%  'Azfiriyat  Wilaoa  Lands  rf  the  Bible  11.  p.  170  «q. 
1571°,       Sid  Dahftd  174°,     Difneh  202",         '  Joscphaa  says,  B.  J.  i.  1.  1,  that  the 

Abil  287°.      Meabhad    287°.      el-Ghujar  marshes   of    tbe   lake    extend    up    i^iy^t 

316°.     Serada  319°.     Ibl  aSSJ",  Ari<Jj«j!  xap"™  -  -  ■  "nT/ij  txovtas,  ol  rp4- 

'  Tell  el-Kildy  is  slightly  mentioned  by  (povaai   t^f  lUKfiir    KoJviintriiy   'UpHt^y 

Seetzen,  Reisen  L  p,  837,  comp.  pp.  821,  tri  rhv  rfli  xf"^'  ^*'  '"^''  '"*■     ^*™ 

323.     Burekhsrdt  visited  and  describes  it  j  Haveroamp   and  Eelaud  (p,  263)  propose 

but,  by  an  error  of  the  pen  or  press,  it  is  to  read  AtbTii  for  ^i^ms,  which  however 

put  down  as  i^.  E.   of  Bani&a  instead  of  Is  utineceieaiy.      The  present  exuteoM 
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eeveral  stumps  of  palm  trees  ;  and  also  some  pomegranates  and 
fig  trees  looking  very  old. 

The  tract  for  some  distance  south  is  called  Ard  Difueli.  It 
was  now  covered  witli  glorious  fields  of  wheat,  cultivated  hy 
people  from  Hasbeiya  ;  and  was  everywhere  studded  with  noble 
oaks  and  other  trees.  Five  minutes  south  of  Difneh  was  a 
magnificent  Mellum  or  red  oak,  the  hranches  of  which  were  full 
of  bird's  nests  ;  a  peculiarity  which  even  Mr  Thomson  had  never 
before  seen  in  Syria.  Just  here  was  another  step  or  offset  to  the 
next  lower  plateau.  Streams  of  water,  some  of  them  of  con- 
siderable size,  were  every  where  flowing  in  groat  abundance ; 
being  mostly  canals  drawn  from  the  Ledddn  soutlioastward 
towards  the  river  of  Bilnifls.  In  like  manner  many  canals  are 
also  led  out  from  the  Hasbfiny,  for  the  purpose  of  similar  irriga- 
tion. 

At  1.20  we  reached  a  place  called  el-Mansfiry,  at  the  last 
step  or  offset  down  to  the  lowest  plain.  This  is  a  station  of  the 
fixed  Ghawarineh  ;  who  dwell  in  tents,  but  do  not  move  about. 
They  have  a  few  magazines  with  mud  walls  and  roofs  of  straw, 
where  they  store  both  grain  and  straw,  but  chiefly  the  latter. 
The  wheat  is  mostly  carried  to  the  villages,  or  sold.  Some  fine 
trees  mark  this  place  also  ;  and  there  are  two  or  three  mills 
driven  by  a  stream  from  the  Leddan,  which  is  brought  down  the 
ofi'set.  There  were  said  to  be  not  less  than  fifteen  or  twenty 
such  streams  drawn  from  that  river.  Here  too  were  many  bees. 
The  hives  are  merely  cylinders  of  wicker  work  coated  with  mud, 
and  laid  up  together  in  a  sort  of  pyramidal  stack,  protected  by  a 
rude  thatch  or  an  old  tent-mat.  We  saw  many  hundreds  of 
these  hives  in  the  plain.  The  ever  flowering  Hfileh  is  a  fine 
range  for  the  bees,  and  large  quantities  of  honey  are  here 
gathered, 

We  were  now  upon  the  lower  plain  of  the  Htlleh,  and  could 
see  the  stream  from  BfiniSs  meandering  on  our  left,  and  not  far 
distant.  At  1,40  we  came  upon  it  and  forded  it ;  and  ten  min- 
utes later  forded  it  again.  Just  here,  on  its  elevated  right  bank, 
is  a  rather  conspicuous  Wely  called  Sheikh  Hazaib,  with  trees 
and  a  few  tents  near  it ;  another  fixed  station  of  the  Ghawarineh, 
Passing  on  we  had  at  1.55,  close  on  our  right,  the  main  stream 
from  Tell  el-Kady,  running  parallel  to  that  from  Baniiis,  with  a 
swift  current,  in  a  deep  narrow  channel,  fifteen  or  twenty  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  plain.  It  was  almost  wholly  concealed  by 
the  canes  and  bushes  that  line  the  banks.  At  2  o'clock  we  came 
to  the  junction  of  these  two  streams,  in  a  broad  open  area,  where 
the  river  spreads  itself  out.  '  We  here  forded  the  LeddSn ;  the 

hereof  the  name  Difneh  BupportB  the  com-  Targ.  bq,!  Vulg.  Num.34,  11;  probably 
mou  rending. — A  Daphnii  is  read  in  the     a  corruption  for  *Ain, 
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water  coming  nearly  up  to  the  horses'  hellies.  At  2.10  we 
Btmck  a  smaller  branch  from  the  Tell,  taken  out  for  the  purposes 
of  irrigation,  and  very  turbid.  It  is  called  Bureij.  We  forded 
it,  and  went  on. 

At  length,  at '2.20,  we  came  upon  the  Hasbany  at  its  junc- 
tion with  the  other  united  streams.  This  spot  is  a  third  of  a 
mile  north  of  Tell  Sheikh  Tftsuf,  the  southernmost  Tell  in  the 
middle  of  the  plain.'  The  distance  from  Tell  el-Kady  is  about 
five  miles.  From  the  junction  the  united  stream  passes  down 
on  the  west  side  of  Tell  Sheikh  YHsuf,  and  pureues  its  course 
southward  through  the  flat  marshy  plain  of  the  lower  Hflleh  to 
the  lake.  Above  the  junction  the  streams  were  all  running 
swiftly  in  channels  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
plain. 

The  relative  size  of  the  three  streams  we  estimated  as 
follows.  That  from  Bdnias  is  twice  as  large  as  the  Hasbany  ; 
while  the  Ledddn,  including  its  branch  the  Bureij,  is  twice  if 
not  three  times  the  size  of  that  from  BjiniSs.  The  river  below 
the  junction  is  apparently  about  as  laige  as  the  Jordan  at  the 
Jisr  Benat  Ya'kob. 

The  stream  from  BaniSs  is  here  the  clearest  of  all,  being 
less  used  for  irrigation  ;  and  is  crowded  with  fish.  The  water 
of  the  Leddan  is  of  a  turbid  ash  colour.  That  of  the  Hasbany 
is  muddy  and  of  a  dark  yellow.  At  the  junction,  as  it  entered 
the  main  stream,  its  yellow  waters  were  crowded  to  the  western 
bank,  as  far  as  we  could  see ;  forming  a  narrow  strip  not  wider 
than  a  sixth  part  of  the  whole. 

The  Derdarah,  coming  from  Merj  'Ayfln,  we  did  not  see ; 
nor  did  we  here  gain  any  information  respecting  it.  As  we  saw 
it  the  week  before  from  the  high  point  south  of  HUnin,  it  appeared 
to  wind  through  the  western  part  of  the  plain,  and  unite  with 
the  HasbSny,  probably  above  the  main  junction.  As  however 
this  stream  dries  up  in  summer,  and  cannot  therefore  be 
reckoned  among  the  perennial  sources  of  the  Jordan,  we  did  not 
take  it  into  account  in  our  examination.' 

From  Sheikh  Hazaib  southwards  the  plain  of  the  Hftleh 
appears  as  a  dead  level  quite  down  to  the  lake  ;  a  distance  of 
six  miles  or  more.  On  the  west  side,  ■  the  marsh  extends  up 
north  as  far  as  the  junction  of  the  streams,  or  even  farther ; 
while  on  the  eastern  side  the  land  is  tilled  almost  down  to  the 
lake.  The  rich  soil  is  everywhere  a  deposit,  which  has  been 
formed  as  the  lake  and  marsh  have  been  gradually  filled  up,  by 

'  Bearings   from    the  junction   of    the  fountaina  of  M«l]ikhah  and   Belil^   at  the 

Btreama  in  the  Hfileh :  HUdSd  30T°,    Tell  foot  of  the  western  bHIa.     For  those  MS 

el-Kady  27°.    Castle  of  Banifia  56°.  Vol.  II.  pp.  435,  436.  [iii.  341 J  W.  Tbom- 

*  Nor  did  we,  of  course,  visit  the  large  •on  w  Biblioth.  Sac  1S16.  p.  19S. 
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the  annual  contributions  of  the  different  streams  during  the 
■winter  and  spring  floods.  Mr  Thomson  compared  it  with  the 
soil  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  Mississippi.  It  is  extremely- 
fertile  ;  and  all  kinds  of  grain  grow  in  it  abundantly.  Large 
crops  of  wheat,  barley,  dhurah  (maize)  yellow  and  white,  simsim 
(sesame),  rice,  and  other  plants,  are  obtained  with  very  little 
labour.  Bice  is  sown  on  the  hard  and  chapped  ground  ;  and  is 
merely  flooded  with  water.  The  yield  is  good,  hut  the  quality 
inferior. 

This  region  still  merits  the  praise  accorded  to  it  by  the 
Danite  spies  :  "  We  have  seen  the  land,  and  behold,  it  is  very 
good,  ....  a  place  where  there  is  no  want  of  anything  that  is  in 
the  earth."  '  The  climate,  however,  is  hot  and  too  unhealthy  for 
any  inhabitants,  except  the  GhawSrineh.  But  their  horses, 
cattle,  and  sheep,  fatten  on  the  rich  pastures ;  while  lai^e  herds 
of  black  and  almost  hairless  buffalos  (of  which  we  saw  many) 
luxuriate  in  the  streams  and  in  the  deep  mire  of  the  marshes. 

Thus  another  problem  of  physical  geography  was  now 
determined.  The  upper  branches  of  the  Jordan  unite  and  flow 
to  the  lake  of  the  HGleh  as  one  stream.' 

We  returned  by  the  same  way  to  el-Mansliry.  From 
thence,  at  3.30,  we  struck  off  to  the  right  towards  the  northeast, 
to  gain  the  road  from  Tell  el-KSdy  to  Banias  near  the  foot  of 
the  hills,  where  our  muleteers  were  waiting.  The  lofty  masses 
of  Hermon  were  now  directly  before  us.  Overagainst  us  came 
down  the  vast  gorge  of  Wady  el-'Asal,  seeming  to  cleave  the 
mountain  almost  to  its  base,  and  issuing  from  it  between  two 
high  bulwarks.  It  separates  the  lower  western  ridge,  already 
described,  from  the  loftier  central  ridge  and  summits  of  the 
mountain.  More  to  the  right  the  castle  of  Eunice  towered  in 
its  strength.  We  kept  on  through  the  fields,  sometimes  without 
a  path,  and  fording  several  streams  from  the  Leddan.  Many 
herds  of  cattle  were  at  pasture  in  the  fields  ;  and  at  one  of  the 
fords  a  large  herd  waa  croeeing.  On  our  right,  at  the  distance 
of  a  mile  or  two,  was  a  large  Wely  with  windows,  looking  like  a 
dwelling  house  ;  a  place  of  pilgrimage  for  the  Muhammedans  at 
certain  Beasona.  I  suppose  it  to  he  the  Sid  Dahtid  mentioned 
above. — At  4.15  we  joined  our  muleteers  upon  the  BaniSs  road. 

Between  this  point  and  Banias  lay  the  supposed  danger  of 

'  Judg.  18,  9,  la  Ibe  diatrieta  which   had  belonged  to  Zcno- 

'  See  mora  on  the  region  of  the  Hfileh  doms,  lying  between  TrachonitJs  find  Gali- 

in  ToL  II-  pp-  436,  436.  [iii.  3*1-343]  lee,  viz.  Puneaa,  and  OiAilao,  ftnd  the  re- 

The  name  el-HQleh  was  Blreadj  applied  to  gion  rouiid  about.    To  this  0!i\JAa,  and 

tbe  district  which  CDDtains  the  lake,  by  to  the  situation,  the  iDodeni  HuUh  well 

Bohseddin,  in  tbe  twelfth  century ;  TiW  oorresponda.     Jos.  Antt.  IB.  10.  3;  comp. 

Salad,  p.98.   Bat  the  name  aeerai  to  have  B.  J.  1.  20.  4.   Inch  in  ZGitscbr.  d.  morg. 

exiated  al»o  in  ancient  times;  for,  accord-  GeB.  IL  p.  428,  note, 
ing  to  Josephos,  Augustus  gave  to  Herod 
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Druze  robbers.  We  were  now  eleven  persons  in  all  ;  a  male- 
teer  from  Sidon  having  joined  us.  Sis  were  armed,  and  five 
were  themselves  Dnizes.  My  companion  now  searched  for  our 
letter  of  introduction  from  the  Druze  Sheikh,  and  diecoTered 
that  he  had  left  it  at  Hasbeiya  in  the  poctet  of  another  coat. 
But  we  went  on  gaily  ;  and  neither  saw  nor  heard  anything  of 
robbers  so  long  as  we  remained  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Banifis. 

Mounting  at  4.30,  we  turned  off  a  few  steps  on  the  right,  to 
look  at  a  KhSn  called  Duweir,  with  a  few  rude  buildings,  erected 
out  of  the  materials  of  an  earlier  place  now  in  ruins.  These 
are  at  the  foot  and  on  the  slope  of  the  hill. 

We  immediately  ascended  the  steep  slope,  and  came  out  at 
the  top  upon  the  beautiful  terrace  on  which  BSnifis  is  situated. 
Passing  on  among  fine  copses  of  trees,  and  splendid  fields  of 
wheat,  and  water-courses  drawn  from  the  noble  fountain,  we 
came  at  5.05  much  exhausted  to  the  village  in  the  angle  of  the 
mountains.  Here  we  pitched  our  tent  beneath  the  shade  of  the 
spreading  terebinths  so  often  mentioned  by  travellers.' 

This  terrace  of  Banias  was  to  me  an  entirely  new  feature  in 
■  the  region  ;  no  traveller  had  ever  mentioned  it.'  Towards  the 
north  it  abuts  upon  the  flank  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh,  between  the 
goi^e  of  Wady  el-'Asal  and  the  angle  of  the  mountain  with  the 
eastern  hills ;  on  the  east  it  lies  against  the  declivity  of  the 
same  range  ;  while  on  the  south  it  runs  together  and  mingles 
with  the  gentler  slopes  of  the  same  hills.  It  is  thus  nearly  trian- 
gular ;  is  highest  towards  the  north ;  and  slopes  very  gently 
towards  the  south.'  The  elevation  at  BSnias,  in  the  interior 
northeastern  angle,  is  eleven  hundred  forty-seven  feet  above  the 
sea  ;  being  five  hundred  feet  higher  than  Tell  el-Kddy.  In  this 
angle  the  great  fountain  bursts  forth  ;  and  sends  its  waters  down 
a  ravine  of  its  own,  southwest  to  the  plain  of  the  Hflleh.  Yet 
they  are  also  drawn  off  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  terrace  ; 
and  are  even  carried  down  ite  western  declivity,  to  irrigate 
portions  of  the  plain  below,  to  which  the  waters  from  Tell 
el-Kady  cannot  be  conducted.  * 

The  formation  of  the  terrace  is  wholly  limestone  ;  but  at 
B^nifl.8  the  igneous  rocks  again  present  themselves,* 

The  wall  of  hills  on  the  east  of  the  Hilleh,  is  much  lower 
than  the  mountains  which  shut  in  the  lake  and  plain  on  the 

■  Seetien,  Reisen  L  p.  334.    E.  Smitli  pliun  ;"  B[Mioth.  Sicn,  1846,  p.  187.  Bat 

in  Ub.  Jouid.  1S44.     W.  M.  ThomBan  in  tliia  gives  no  ides  of  the  reulitj. 

Biblioth.  Sacra.  1846,  p.  183.    De  Saolcj  '  Except  in  form,  this  terrace  baa  a 

Narrative,  IL  p.  684.  geoeral  reaemblniica  t«  that  at  Pells ;  kb 

»  The  only  aUusion  to  it  is  by  Mr  Thorn-  above,  pp.821,  326. 

■oni    "The   platTorm,   or   terrace,    upon  '  Dr  Anderson  in  l^jmb'a  Official  Be- 

whioh  Biniis  i>  built,   may  be  e!av«tsd  port^  pp.  108,  109. 
abont  one  hundred  feet  above  the  eitenaive 
Vol.  III.— 34 
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west.  It  rises  gradually  and  brokenly  to  table  land  on  the 
top  ;  on  which,  at  some  distance  back,  are  seen  a  line  of  Tells 
extending  from  north  to  south ;  the  southernmost  of  which  is  Tell 
Feras.  This  hroad  ridge  is  thrown  off  from  the  southeastern 
base  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  ;  and  extends  southwards  until  it  is 
lost  in  the  table  land  on  the  east  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias.  We 
took  pains,  both  here  and  aftenvards,  to  learn  the  name  of  this 
ridge  among  the  people  ;  but  could  hear  it  spoken  of  only  as 
Jebel  Heish. 

Two  principal  Wadys  come  down  from  the  east  upon  the 
terrace  near  its  angle.  The  northern  one  is  Wady  Khflshabeh, 
on  the  north  of  the  fountain  and  the  castle  ;  the  other  is  Wady 
Za'areh  on  the  south  of  the  village.' 

During  the  evening  we  received  a  note  left  for  us  by  Dr  De 
Forest  and  his  party,  who  had  spent  a  night  at  Banifis  a  week 
previously.  We  thus  learned  the  result  of  his  observations  with 
the  aneroid,  as  given  above. 

Thursday,  May  27th.— We  had  planned  for  to-day  an  excur- 
sion to  the  lake  Phiala  ;  to  return  by  way  of  the  castle  on  the 
mountain.  I  defer  therefore,  for  the  present,  the  more  detailed 
account  of  the  fountain  and  village  of  BSnias. 

The  general  direction  of  that  lake  from  Banias  is  a  little 
south  of  east.  Setting  off  at  8  o'clock,  we  passed  out  of  the 
village  at  the  southeast  corner,  without  crossing  the  brook  of 
Wady  Za'areh.  This  Wady  cornea  down  steeply  through  open 
ground  from  the  southeast,  around  the  southwest  end  of  a  high 
ridge ;  the  other  side  of  which  is  skirted  by  the  same  Wady 
running  southwest.  As  the  Wady  thus  sweeps  around  the  end 
of  the  ridge,  and  reaches  the  western  base  of  the  higher  hills,  it 
is  apparently  cut  off  and  covered  over  by  a  sloping  plain  or 
gentle  decUvity  of  arable  land  ;  through  which,  however,  it 
breaks  down  by  a  very  deep  and  narrow  chasm  in  the  underlying 
volcanic  rock,  with  jagged  perpendicular  sides.  This  chasm 
extends  almost  down  to  BSnias  ;  and  is  so  narrow,  as  hardly  to 
*  he  noticed  until  one  comes  quite  near  to  it.  Our  course  lay 
more  to  the  left.  We  crossed  a  small  Wady  and  brook  ;  then 
wound  to  the  right  up  a  steep  hill  ;  and  at  8.50  came  to  a 
fountain  below  'Ain  Ktlnyeh.  At  9  o'clock  we  reached  that 
village  ;  from  which  Hflntn  bore  due  west. 

We  now  struck  up  over  the  high  ridge,  around  the  south- 
western end  of  which  Wady  Za'areh  comes  down.  The  ascent 
was  very  steep.  Reaching  the  top  at  9.20,  we  kept  along  high 
on  the  southeastern  side  of  the  ridge,  having  Wady  Za'areh  at 

'  So  written  hj  Dr  Smith.     Mr  Thorn.     Kyd  ;    TrBv.   pp.  38,  40.     We  COuU  not 
SOD  writes  Sa'iry.     Thii  U  the  ravine  spo-    bear  of  any  euch  Qune. 
ken  of  by  Burckhardt  as  Wadj  Kjb  or  el- 
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first  deep  below  ns,  here  running  southwest.  Descending  very 
obliquely  and  gradually,  we  came  at  9,45  to  the  channel  of  the 
Wady  with  its  pleasant  stream.  Here  was  also  a  pretty  cascade, 
the  water  falling  over  a  rock  ten  feet  high,  along  three  crevices, 
presenting  the  appearance  of  three  white  ribbons  of  loam.  On 
the  south  bank  of  the  Wady  is  a  Mezra'ah  or  goat  village,  called 
Meaddy  ;  consisting  of  a  dairy  hut  or  two,  where  the  goats, 
which  range  these  hills  in  summer,  are  gathered  at  night  and 
milked.  Below  this  point  the  brook  descends  rapidly  by  a  wild 
volcanic  goi^e,  until  sweeping  around  the  end  of  the  ridge  it 
turns  northwest  towards  BaniSs. 

Oroflsing  the  brook,  we  bent  our  course  a  little  more  south- 
east ;  and  at  9.55  reached  the  brink  of  the  lake  on  its  north 
side.  In  seven  minutes  more  we  rode  down  the  steep  declivity 
to  the  margin  of  the  water.  From  the  brow  above,  the  village 
of  Mejdel  Shema  bore  N.  20°  E.  distant  about  two  miles. 

The  lake  lies  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  bowl,  apparently  an 
ancient  crater  ;'  not  less  than  from  a  hundred  and  fifty  to  two 
hundred  feet  below  the  level  of  the  surrounding  tract.  The  form 
is  an  irregular  circle  ;  the  diameter  of  the  water  being  a  mile 
and  perhaps  more.  It  made  upon  me  the  impression  of  a  larger 
lake  than  I  had  anticipated.  The  tract  around  is  high  table 
land,  rising  on  the  south  of  the  lake  almost  at  once  into  wooded 
or  bushy  hills  ;  and  skirted  at  some  distance  on  the  east  likewise 
by  a  wooded  range.  The  declivities  of  the  basin  itself  are 
dreary  and  desolate,  with  only  an  occasional  shrub  and  a  few 
patches  of  tillage  ;  but  the  country  around,  though  not  fertile, 
is  more  cultivated. 

The  water  of  the  lake  is  stagnant  and  impure,  with  a  slimy 
look.  »Tust  at  the  margin  it  was  muddy  for  a  few  feet ;  and  did 
not  seem  to  be  clear  and  pure  in  any  part.  At  a  short  distance 
from  the  shore  was  a  broad  belt  of  water  plants,  now  turned 
brown,  and  in  some  places  resembling  islands.  The  middle  of 
the  lake  was  free.  Wild  ducts  were  swimming  in  different  parts. 
A  large  hawk  was  sailing  above  them,  and  occasionally  swooping 
down  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  as  if  to  seize  a  duck  or  a  frog. 
Our  Druzes  fired  at  him,  and  broke  his  wing  ;  he  fell  among  the 
water  plants,  and  could  not  there  be  reached.  Myriads  and 
myriads  of  frogs  lined  the  shores  ;  and  it  was  amusing  to  see 
them  perched  thickly  along  the  stones,  as  if  drawn  up  in  battle 
array  to  keep  off  intruders.  It  is  the  very  paradise  of  frogs. 
The  lake  supplies  the  whole  country  with  leeches ;  which  are 
gathered  by  men  wading  in,  and  letting  the  leeches  fasten  them- 
selves upon  their  legs.     The  ground  along  the  margin  is  mostly 

'  So  Dr  Anderaon  in  Lynoh's  OE  Eep,  p.  110. 
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without  reeda  or  ruBhes  ;  and  is  covered  with  small  Mack  volcanic 
stones.  The  shores  and  sides  of  the  crater  exhibit  everywhere 
small  glistening  black  crystals,  resembling  hornblende,' 

There  seems  no  room  for  question  but  that  this  lake  is  the 
ancient  Phiala  described  by  Josephus  ;  bo  called  from  its  bowl- 
like form,  and  situated  on  the  right  of  the  road  leading  from 
Osesarea  Philippi  to  Traehonitis.'  But  the  position  and  every 
circumstance  go  to  show  the  absurdity  of  the  popular  legend, 
which  made  this  lake  a  feeder  of  the  fountain  at  Bfinias.'  Not 
only,  in  such  case,  must  its  waters  pass  under  the  brook  of  the 
Za'areh  ;  but  the  supply  of  such  a  fountain  would  in  one  day 
exhaust  the  lake.  The  bright,  limpid,  sparkling  waters  of  the 
former  can  have  no  connection  with  the  dark,  atf^ant,  slimy 
masses  which  fill  the  latter. 

Seetzen  heard  of  the  lake,  but  did  not  visit  it.*  Eurckhardt 
makes  no  allusion  to  it.  It  was  first  examined  by  Irby  and 
Mangles,  io  passing  from  Damascus  to  Banifi,s  in  1818,°  Of  late 
years  it  has  been  several  times  visited.'  The  present  name  is 
usually  given  as  Birket  er-Eam  ;  but  we  heard  distinctly  the 
pronunciation  Birket  er-Kan;  and  so  Seetzen  heard  it  and  gives 
it  in  Arabic  letters.' 

We  left  the  upper  brow  of  the  lake  at  10.25,  on  a  course 
about  N,  N.  W.  in  order  to  go  directly  to  the  oaks  of  Sheikh 
Othman  eI-H5zflry,  We  crossed  the  fields  without  a  path,  and 
came  after  ten  minutes  to  the  Wady  Za'ftreh  higher  up  than 
before.  We  found  it  here  a  narrow  but  very  pretty  meadow-like 
plain,  with  a  fine  brook,  A  little  farther  up,  on  our  right,  was 
a  Wely  in  the  valley,  called  Sheikh  Yafflry  ;  from  which  this 
upper  part'of  the  valley  takes  the  name  of  Merj  YafQry.'  We 
could  here  see  it  coming  down  quite  from  the  southeastefp  base 
of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  ;  the  mountain  rising  at  once  out  of  this 
little  plain  to  an  elevation  of  four  thousand  feet  or  more  above  it. 

■  Dr  AudeiBOn  1.  c  p.  110.  1844  ;  Biblioth.  Sac.  1846,  p.  191.     Capt. 
'  Joa.  B.  J.  3,  10.  7.    All  this  oorreB-    Nawbold,  about  the  sama  lime  ;  Joum.  of 

ponds  eiftctly  ;  and  there  ia  no  other  body  R  AaUt  Soo.  XVI.  p.  8.     Dr  Anderson 

of  wftler  in  the  region  W  which  the  de-  in   ISiS;  aee  Ljncb'a  OB.  Rep.  p.    110. 

gcription  ia  ftt  all  applicable.  Twocircuro-  See  Bitter  XV,  p.   174  sq.— Mr  Tif^ug 

itancea  ehow,  however,  that  Josephus  him-  Tiaited  also  a  Birkeh  "  north  of  Jubblita, 

eelf  had  not  Been  the  lake.     He  aays  it  is  very  high,  in  the  centre  of  a  small  oblong 

a  hundred  and  twenty  stadia  from  Cosarea ;  plain,  under  Jebel  esh-Sbeikh,  with  mnddy 

while  in  fact  it  is  little  more  than  half  waUr,  filled  by  the  melting  of  the  aiiow. 

that  diatancB.     He  apeaka  also  of  the  wa-  It  nearly  dries  up  in  summer,  and  ia  aboot 

ter  Be  always  up  to  the  brim,  and  never  260  feet  in  diameter."  ibid.     According  to 

ninidng  over.  Capt.  Newbold  thu  is  called  Birtet   el- 

■  Joa.  B,  J.  ibid.  Merj  el-Man,  and  flows  to  Wady  el-'Aaal ; 

•  Reisen,  I.  pp.  834,  336.  Joom.  of  R  Aauit.  Soc.  XVI.  p-  16  »1- 

•  TraveU  p.  287.  [87.]  '  Eeisen  I,  pp  334,  335. 

•  BrMr'nppinginl842;Biblioth.Sao,  "  This  is  the  little  plain  and  tomb  men- 
18*3,  pp.   18,  H.     Mr  Thomson  about  tionedbj  Irbjand  Manghisi  p.  286.  [87.] 
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It  ia  the  lower  southwestern  peak  of  esh-SheiMi,  which  is  here 
seen,  radiant  with  its  icy  crown. 

Beyond  this  plain,  on  the  east,  a  spur  is  thrown  off  from  esh- 
Sbeikh,  that  is,  from  below  the  saddle  between  the  two  peaks, 
much  lower  than  the  mountain,  though  still  high  ;  which  how- 
ever soon  sinks  down  towards  the  south  into  wooded  hills  of  no 
great  elevation.  These  form  the  line  of  Tells  already  spoken  of 
as  ending  in  TeU  el-Feraa.  This  is  strictly  the  Jebel  Heish. 
The  Damascus  road  passes  out  of  the  little  plain  over  a  noteh 
in  this  ridge  ;  and  so  down  the  other  side  by  way  of  Beit  Jenn, 
The  ridge  which  we  had  crossed  on  our  way  up,  was  now  before 
us,  skirting  the  little  plain  or  valley  on  the  northwest.  It  has  its 
beginning  in  like  manner,  at  the  base  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh ; 
where,  west  of  the  little  plain,  the  large  village  of  Mejdel  esh- 
Shems  lies  among  the  hills.  Near  that  village  a  valley  on  the 
other  side  of  the  ridge  has  its  head,  and  passes  down  westward 
on  the  north  of  the  castle.  We  crossed  the  brook  and  plain  ; 
and  ascended  the  ridge,  reaching  the  top  at  10,55.  Here  both 
the  great  fortresses  of  BaniSs  and  esh-ShOkif  lay  before  us.' 

We  now  kept  along  on  the  northwestern  sid6  of  the  ridge, 
descending  gradually  and  obliquely  ;  and  crossed  the  Damascus 
road,  which  here  passes  along  on  the  declivity  of  the  ridge  to 
Mejdel.  The  Wody  below  on  our  right  opens  out  into  a  small 
basin,  partially  cultivated.  About  11.40  the  ridge  on  our  left, 
now  high  above  us,  apparently  a  spur  or  point  of  that  adjacent 
to  Merj  Yafftry,  suddenly  terminated  in  a  high  bluff ;  while  a 
low  ridge  from  its  foot  ran  off  northwest  towards  the  castle. 
We  kept  along  the  latter  ;  and  at  11.55  came  to  the  tomb  of 
Sheikh 'OthmM  Hazftry,  on  a  knoll  or  hummock  upon  the  ridge. 
The  knoll  is  covered  with  a  copse  of  noble  oak  trees,  forming  a 
truly  venerable  grove,  with  a  deep  religious  gloom.  The  Wely 
is  in  the  midst  of  the  grove,  merely  a  common  Muslim  tomb 
surrounded  by  a  shabby  stone  wall.  Just  below,  on  the  south- 
west, is  a  small  fountain,  'Ain  el-Hazftry  ;  and  here  too  is  the 
bead  of  the  open  Wady,  which  runs  down  on  the  south  of  the 
castle. — Around  the  Wely  are  no  remains  whatever  ;  and  none 
have  ever  existed  there.  The  castle  bore  N.  75°  W,  about  three 
eighths  of  a  mile  distant.  Between  this  point  and  the  castle 
was  another  Uke  point  or  knoU,  about  equally  high. 

From  Sheikh 'Othman  el-Httzftry  we  could  look  up  along  the 
great  Wady  or  chasm,  which  comes  down  from  the  very  base  of 
the  southwestern  peak  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  to  the  village  of  Jub- 
bdta,  situated  on  its  eastern  brmk.     Up  through  this  chasm  we 

>  Bearioga  at  10.65,  oi 
Biiiias   282°.      Kfll'at   « 

Vol.  m.— 34" 
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could  see  the  snows  of  the  suminit.  Below  Jul)bS,ta  the  chasm 
becomes  narrower  and  deeper  ;  and,  turning  more  west,  it  cuts 
o£F  from  the  very  flank  of  esh-8heikh  the  thin  sharp  ridge  on 
which  the  castle  stands.  This  is  "Wady  Khflshabeh  ;  and  passes 
on  down  to  Banias  on  the  north  of  the  fountain.  Just  above 
the  caetle  it  is  joined  by  the  Wady  from  Mejdel,  now  also 
become  a  chasm. 

Leaving  the  .Wely  at  1.20  ,we  came  in  seven  minutes  to  the 
next  knoll ;  on  which  are  a  few  remains  called  H^zflry.  There 
are  here  some  trivial  foundations,  but  no  masses  of  rains. 
Possibly  a  small  outpost  of  the  castle  may  have  stood  here  ;  but 
theremainsaremorelike  those  ofaMezra'ah  or  goat  village.  This 
is  doubtless  the  site  of  which  Burckhardt  heard  ;  but  which  by 
some  mistake  he  reports  as  "  the  mins  of  a  city  called  H^zflry 
one  hour  to  the  north"  of  Sheikh 'Othmftn  el-HdzHry.'  This 
distance  would  remove  the  ruins  to  some  point  among  the  inacces- 
sible steeps  of  Jehel  esh-Sheikh  ;  where  certainly  no  such  city 
ever  existed.  It  is  therefore  an  error,  when  Bitter  assumes, 
that  in  this  quarter  was  situated  the  ancient  Hazor  of  the  books 
of  Joshua  and  Judges.* — Tiiis  was  now  the  third  Hazdr  or 
E^zilry  that  I  had  visited  ;  neither  of  which  can  be  regarded 
as  the  Haaor  of  Scripture. 

Leaving  Hazflry  we  descended  to  the  deep  saddle  between  it 
and  the  castle  ;  and,  chmbing  a  very  steep  and  difficult  ascent 
to  the  latter,  we  kept  along  the  southern  wall,  and  reached,  at 
1.50,  the  only  entrance,  through  one  of  the  southern  towers. 
Here  we  found  ourselves  within  the  most  extensive  and  best  pre- 
served ancient  fortress  in  the  whole  country.'  It  stands  upon 
the  eastern  and  highest  point  of  the  thin  ridge  sliced  off  (as  it 
were)  from  the  flank  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  by  the  Wady  Khfl- 
shabeh ;  and  which  is  connected  only  with  the  ridge  of  Hazftry 
towards  the  E.  S.  E.  by  the  saddle  just  mentioned.  The  castle 
covers  this  high  thin  point ;  and  follows  its  irregularities.  We 
estimated  its  length  from  east  to  west  at  eight  hundred  or  a 
thousand  feet ;  its  breadth  at  each  end  being  about  two  hundred 
feet ;  while  in  the  middle  it  is  only  from  one  half  to  two  thirds 
as  broad.  The  direction  of  the  ridge  ie  from  B.  N.  E.  to 
W.  S.  W.* 

The  interior  of  the  fortress  is  an  uneven  area  of  four  or  five 

acres.     In  some  parts  the  rock  still  rises  higher  than  the  walls  ;  in 

others   the  ground  was  now  ploughed  and  planted  with  tobacco 

and  other  vegetables.     Here  are  also  several  houses,  forming  a 

'  Burckbardt,  TntT.  p.  44,  vbich  however  seems  leu  onciest  Abol- 

•  Ecdk.  XV.  p.  E60  sq.  comp.  p.  206.         feda  Tab,  SjT.  p.  106. 

'  Mr  Tbomson  was  dUpoeed  to  eicept         '  The  castle  benra  from  Bfinio*  N.   71° 

perbapa  tbe  Kul'M  eUMeikab,  north  of     E.  and  thU  is  about  tha  line  of  (be  ridge. 

lorttiBB,  2I10WE  bJbd  as  Baliuaa  or  fieliuilii; 
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email  village.  The  fortress  was  dependent  for  water  wholly  on 
its  cisterns.  One  of  these,  in  the  open  area  near  the  -western 
end,  is  of  immense  size  ;  and  even  now  contained  much  water. 
Others  are  found  in  different  parts.  Besides  these,  there  exists  a 
large  reservoir  outside  of  the  castle  in  the  saddle  below  the  east- 
ern end. 

The  western  and  lower  end  of  the  fortress,  which  overlooka 
the  whole  region  below,  exhibits  in  some  parts  specLtnens  of  the 
heaviest  and  finest  work.  At  the  northwest  comer  especially, 
laige  stones  lie  scattered,  which  are  six  or  eight  feet  in  length, 
finely  wrought,  and  bevdled.  Several  of  the  towers  along  the 
southern  wall  are  in  like  manner  finished  with  superior  bevelled 
work.  In  particular,  one  round  tower,  with  fine  sloping  work 
below,  presents  a  finished  bevel  at  least  not  inferior  to  that  of 
the  tower  Hippicus  at  Jerusalem. 

The  eastern  end  of  the  ridge  is  the  highest ;  and  this  was 
taken  advantage  of,  to  form  an  upper  citadel,  commanding  the 
rest  of  the  castle.  It  is  separated  from  the  lower  western  por- 
tion by  a  regular  interior  cross  wall,  with  towers  and  trench ; 
and  is  without  entrance  or  approach,  except  through  the  lower 
fortress.  Here,  more  than  anywhere,  the  beethng  towers  and 
ramparts  impend  over  the  northern  precipice,  and  look  down 
into  the  chasm  of  Wady  Khushabeh  six  or  seven  hundred  feet 
below.  Within  this  citadel  are  the  loftiest  and  strongest  towers  ; 
and  this  portion  is  the  best  preserved  of  all.  Not  less  than  one 
third  of  it  is  ancient  bevelled  work ;  exhibiting  a  better  and 
more  finished  bevel,  than  is  perhaps  elsewhere  found  out  of 
Jerusalem,  » 

The  Saracens  and  crusaders  made  no  additions  to  the  for- 
tress. They  did  nothing  in  the  citadel,  but  patch  up  a  few  por- 
tions of  it,  where  this  was  necessary  for  defence  ;  leaving  all  the 
rest  as  they  found  it.  Their  repairs  are  everywhere  quite  dis- 
tinct and  visible.  Nor  did  they  do  much  more  in  the  lower  or 
western  part.  Yet  there  are  quite  a  number  of  Arabic  inscriptions, 
mostly  dated  about  A.  H.  625  equivalent  to  A,  D,  122'7, 
recounting  that  such  and  such  a  prince,  with  a  long  pedigree, 
built  up  this  or  that  tower  at  a  certain  time. 

There  are  numerous  subterranean  rooms,  vaults,  passages, 
and  the  Hke,  which  we  did  not  visit.  At  the  western  end  is  a 
stairway  cut  in  the  rock,  descending  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  or 
fifty  degrees.  This  my  companion  had  formerly  entered  for  a 
few  steps,  and  found  it  choked  up  with  rubbish.  Popular  belief,  ■ 
nevertheless,  regards  it  as  extending  down  to  the  fountain  of 
BaniSs.* 

'  :»bIiotb.  Sao.  1M6,  p.  198. 
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The  fortress  is  not  less  than  a  thousand  feet  or  more  above 
the  town  of  Bdnifis  ;  and  is  therefore  about  equal  in  elevation  to 
the  Kfll'at  eeh-Shflkif,  which  towers  in  full  view  overagainst  it.' 
The  prospect  over  the  Htileh  and  the  mountains  opposite  is 
magnificent,  though  indefinite.* 

The  whole  fortress  made  upon  us  a  deep  impression  of 
antiquity  and  strength  ;  and  of  the  immei^e  amount  of  labour 
and  expense  employed  in  its  construction.  It  has  come  down  to 
us  as  one  of  the  most  perfect  Bpecimens  of  the  military  architec- 
ture of  the  Phenicians,  or  possibly  of  the  Syro-Grecians  ;  and 
whoever  will  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  resources  and 
the  prowess  of  those  ancient  nations,  must  not  fiwl  to  study  the 
ruins  of  this  noble  fortress. 

Situated  more  than  two  miles  distant  from  B^ni&s,  the  castle 
could  never  have  been  built  for  the  protection  of  that  place  ;  and 
is  not  improbably  older  than  the  city.  It  was  doubtless  erected 
in  order,  to  conmiand  the  great  road  leading  over  from  the  Hflleh 
into  the  plain  of  Damascus.  It  may  have  been  a  border  fortress 
of  the  Sidonians,  to  whom  this  region  early  belonged.^ 

The  fortress  is  now  ordinarily  known  to  travellers  as  the 
castle  of  BSniSs ;  but  such  is  not  its  specific  name.  Arabian 
writers  apeak  of  it  as  the  KDl'at  es-Subeibeh  ;  but  it  is  rarely 
mentioned  by  them,  and  mostly  in  connection  with  the  neigh- 
bouring city.* 

We  left  the  castle  at  3.10  ;  and  descended  at  once,  and 
without  path,  the  steep  declivity  immediately  below  the  en- 
trance. By  this  means  we  saved  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  in 
distance  ;  but  4he  descent  was  not  without  danger.  We  then 
kept  along  the  southern  base  of  the  ridge,  and  reached  our  tent 
beneath  the  terebinth  in  BaniSs  at  4  o'clock. 

The  situation  of  BSniSs  is  unique  ;  combining  in  an  unnsual 
degree  the  elements  of  grandeur  and  beauty.  It  nestles  in  its 
recess  at  the  southern  base  of  the  mighty  Hermon,  which  towere 
in  majesty  to  an  elevation  of  seven  or  eight  thousand  feet  above. 
Its  terrace  I  have  already  described ; '  over  which  the  abundant 
waters  of  the  glorious  fountain  spread  luxuriant  fertility  and  the 

'  Ths  eleration  of  Blmis,  as  we  have  '  See  Jndg.  18,  7.  26. 

teen,  is  1U7  Engl,  feet;  p.  897.      That  •  Abutfed.  Tab.  Syr.  ei  KUhler,  pp.  19, 

of  esli  Sbflktf  ia  2305  feet  abore  the  sea;  96.     Wilken  Gesch.  d,  Kreuzziige,  IL  p. 

p.  49.  669,  vn.  p.  338.— On  a  former  jonmej 

'  Bearings  tnm  tlie  castle  by  Wilden-  Mr  Thonwon  speaks  of  two  enoampments 

bmch,  eee  lUtter  XV.  p.  237:  Mejdal  N.  rf  Arab«  within  Wady  el-Teim,  called  e»- 

72°  E.    Jubbitu  N.  71  j°  £.  1  boor  Jlst.  Subki  and  es-Sabeih.    But  Chen  nsmei 

Hbfirr  (rain)  N.  67°  K    'Aia  Kflnyeh  wotUd  seem  tobavenocouDectioawiththe 

S.  10°  W.— According  to  Dr  Smith,  the  oastle.  See  Biblioth.  Sacra,  18*6,  pp.  187, 

directioD  of  B&mHa  is  S.  71°  W.    TeU  eU  19S. 

Kidy  a  89°  W.    Hflntn  S.  61°  W.  Kdl'at  '  See  aboTe,  p.  897. 
eih-Shiiklf  N.  60°  W. 
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graceful  interchange  of  copse,  lawn,  and  waving  fields.  Tlie 
eituation  is  charming.  Lying  too  bo  high  alsove  the  Hflleli,  its 
atmosphere  partakes  of  the  salubrity  of  the  adjacent  mountaina. 
The  vicinity  of  the  mountain,  the  many  woods,  and  the  rich 
fields  of  grain  around  Bilnias,  make  it  the  resort  of  an  abundance 
of  game.  Panthers  and  wolves  are  on  the  mountain  ;  wild  swine 
and  gazelles  luxuriate  among  the  grain.  Many  of  the  awine  are 
killed  by  the  peasants,  who  watch  their  fields  by  night.  Wild 
ducks,  partridges,  snipe,  and  other  birds,  are  in  plenty,' 

Of  the  three  Wadys  which  form  so  prominent  a  feature  in 
the  region  of  Bfi.nias,  two  are  wild  ravines  in  Jebel  esh-Sheikh, 
Wady  el-'Asal,  as  we  have  seen,'  issues  from  its  deep  gorge 
immediately  on  the  west  of  the  terrace.  It  ha^  its  beginning  a 
little  south  of  the  village  of  Shib'a,  about  four  hours  N.  N.  E. 
of  Bfinias  ;  and  forms  the  mighty  cleft  between  the  lower  and 
upper  masses  of  Hermon.  It  is  without  a  village  or  hamlet  in 
its  entire  extent ;  nor  are  there  in  it  any  fountains.  It  is  a  wild, 
thickly  wooded,  solitary  mountain  range,  the  abode  of  wolves 
and  panthers  ; '  frequented  only  by  the  shepherds  of  Shib'a  and 
the  burners  of  charcoal  for  the  Damascus  market.  A  rugged 
mountain  path  leads  from  Shib'a  along  the  eastern  side  of  this 
valley  and  so  around  to  Jubbata  and  Mejdel.* 

Both  the  other  Wadys  descend  from  the  east,  and  issue  upon 
the  terrace  itself.  Wady  KhOshabeh,  as  we  have  seen,'  begins 
at  the  very  base  of  the  southwestern  peak  of  esh-Sheikh,  and  ex- 
tends down  the  steep  declivity  southwest  to  Jubb§.ta;  below  which, 
turning  W.  S.  W.  it  severs  from  the  body  of  the  mountain  the 
thin  ridge  on  which  the  caatle  stands.  In  the  rainy  season,  and 
at  the  time  of  the  melting  of  the  snows  on  Hermon,  an  immense 
volume  of  water  must  rush  down  this  chasm  ;  but  at  this  season 
it  was  wholly  without  water.  It  extends  down  to  the  level 
ground  of  the  terrace  ;  and  then  its  rocky  water-bed  turns  S.  8. 
W.  around  the  lower  end  of  the  ridge  thus  cut  off  by  it,  and 
goes  to  join  the  channel  from  the  fountain,  at  the  northwest 
corner  of  the  city  fortress. 

The  third  valley,  Wady  Za'areh,  has  already  been  described 
as  coming  from  the  base  of  Hermon  beyond  Mejdel,  taking  a 
course  southwest  through  the  Merj  Yafury  and  a  wild  ravine  ;  then 
sweeping  around  northwest  and  descending  to  B^niSa.'  It  enters 
upon  the  terrace  a  few  rods  south  of  the  lower  end  of  the  castle 
ridge  ;  and  passii^  down  along  the  south  side  of  the  city  fortress, 

'  W.  Thomson  in  BiMioth.  Sac.  1846,  p.  route.    It  waa  also  followed  by  Dr  Andat- 

188  sq.     Irty  and  Mangles  p.  290.  [88-1  son;    see  his  geological    account  of  the 

■  See  above,  pp.  896.  397.  whole  tract,  in  Ljnch's  OS.  Rep.  pp.  111- 

■  Comp.    Seetien,    ReLsan    I.    p.    326.  lU. 

Bnrekhardt,  p.  *o.  '  See  above,  pp.  401,402, 

■  Mr  Thomsoa  had  once  passed  by  that         '  See  above,  pp.  399,  899,  400. 
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imi'teB  its  pretty  brook  just  below  with  the  Btream  from  the  great 
fountain. 

Within  the  angle  thus  formed  on  the  terrace  itself,  between 
the  channels  of  these  two  Wadys,  are  situated  the  great  fountain 
and  the  modern  village  of  Banids. 

The  position  of  the  fountain  has  never  been  fully  described. 
It  bursts  forth  from  under  the  western  end  of  the  high  ridge  of 
the  castle,  which  (as  we  have  seen)  is  severed  from  the  flank  of 
Jebel  esh-Sheikh  by  the  deep  Wady  KhQshabeh.  The  fountain 
therefore  is  wholly  on  the  south  of  that  Wady ;  and  has  no 
visible  connection  whatever  with  the  mountain.  The  ridge 
terminates  here  in  a  precipice  of  limestone  rock,'  the  strata  of 
which  incline  towards  the  west  at  an  angle  of  about  45°.  There 
would  seem  to  have  been  a  great  breaking  down  of  the  rocks  and 
strata  from  the  front  of  the  precipice  ;  leaving  on  the  north  a 
lower  projection  jutting  out,  on  wliich  is  perched  the  small  Mus- 
lim, Wely  of  Sheikh  KhQdr.'  The  main  precipice  is  south  of 
this,  facing  about  S.  W.  by  W.  and  rising  from  a  hundred  to  a 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  water  of  the  fountain.  Near 
the  angle  formed  by  the  projection,  there  would  seem  to  have 
been  anciently  a  cavern,  from  which  the  water  probably  issued  ; 
but  it  would  also  seem,  that  the  rock  above  the  cavern  had  been 
broken  away  probably  by  earthquakes  ;  so  that  the  former  front 
of  the  cavern  is  now  filled  up  by  the  fallen  rocks  and  stones 
{debris)  which  also  extend  out  for  some  distance  before  it. 
Through  the  bottom  of  this  mass  of  rocks  and  fragments  the 
water  now  gushes  forth.  But  further  towards  the  south,  also, 
where  apparently  there  was  no  cavern,  there  is  the  same  heaping 
up  of  debris  before  the  foot  of  the  precipice  ;  and  through  this 
too,  in  like  manner,  the  water  issues  less  abimdantly,  spreading 
itself  perhaps  from  the  eavem. 

This  spot  and  cavern  was  anciently  called  Panium,  and 
would  seem  to  have  been  consecrated  to  the  god  Pan  ;  though 
there  is  no  historical  mention  of  any  temple  of  Pan.'  The 
temple  which  Herod  the  Great  erected  was  in  honour  of  Augus- 
tus.*    In  the  fiice  of  the  precipice  south  of  the  cavern,  and  now 

'  The  fbuntain   "innes  from  beneath  of Zenodorns.nentbepliceaKlledi'anCtan. 

the  KmaBlons,  where  it  is  joined  by  basal-  This  i»  a  fine  eavo  in  a  mountain ;  onder 

tic  rooki;"  Dr  Anderson  in  Ljnoh's  Off.  which  there  is  a  great  cavity  in  the  earth; 

Rep.  p.  109.  and  the  caTem  is  abrupt,  and  very  deep, 

•  The  Mar  Jiijls  irf  the  Greeks,  and  St  and  fuU  of  still  water.  Over  it  banga_  a 
George  of  the  Latins.  raat  moimtaiD ;  and  under  the  cavern  rise 

>  Comp.  Philiutiirg.  Hist  T.  8.    RelaDd  the  springs  of  the  lirer  Jordan.    Herod 

Pal.  p.  918  «q.  adorned  this  place,  which  was  already  ft 

*  Jos.  Anct.  16.  10.  3,  "Herod  having  very  remarkable  one,  still  further  by  the 
BCCompanied  Ciesar  [Anguatosl  to  the  sea,  erection  of  this  temple,  which  he  dedicated 
and  reCnmed  home,  erected  to  him  a  beau-  to  desar."    Comp.  Jos.  B.  J.  1.  21.  8. 
tUld  temple  of  white  marble,  in  the  cotmtry 
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only  just  above  the  debris,  though  once  probably  high  above  the 
ground,  are  several  votive  niches  with  inscriptions.  The  north- 
ernmost niche  is  large  and  deep,  with  a  smaller  one  above  it. 
Three  others  further  south  are  smaller  and  low  down  ;  and  still 
others  may  exist  beneath  the  stones.  Some  of  the  niches  are 
beautifully  finished  at  the  top  in  the  form  of  a  shell  or  pecten. 

The  longest  inscription  is  over  the  small  niche  on  the  south ; 
and  contains  the  designation  of  the  person  who  consecrated  it  m 
lEPEYS  ©EOY  HANOS,  '  priest  of  Pan,'  implying  here  a  tem- 
ple of  that  god ;  with  also  a  pro  saiute  for  the  reigning  em- 
perors. It  has  been  several  times  partially  copied  ;  but  is 
much  defaced.'  Another  inscription  quite  high  up  on  the  south, 
appears  to  contain  the  name  of  an  Agrippa,  with  the  title 
APXON  ETOYS,  perhaps  '  archon  of  the  year.'  It  has  also  been 
copied.' 

The  spot  is  now  called  by  the  people  Mugharat  B£ni&s  or 
Mugharat  er-Efis  en-Neba'.  From  beneath  and  through  the 
mass  of  rocks  and  stones,  which  fill  up  and  hide  the  entrance  of 
the  cavern,  gushes  forth  the  Nahr  Bani&s,  a  full  and  rushing 
river,  twice  as  large  as  the  stream  from  the  fountain  near  Has- 
beiya.  The  water  is  of  the  purest  and  finest  quality,  hmpid, 
bright,  and  sparkling.  Gathering  to  itself  the  other  streams  just 
below  the  village,  and  yet  itself  distributing  its  waters  over  the 
terrace  and  portions  of  the  western  plain  for  the  purposes  of 
irrigation,  it  rushes  onward  in  a  ravine  of  its  own,  with  swift 
course,  towards  the  southwest  down  to  the  lower  plain,  and  so^to 
the  lower  Hilleh,  It  is  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  streams  of 
the  Jordan, 

The  ancient  popular  belief  recorded  by  Josephus,  that  this 
feuutain  had  some  connection  with  the  lake  Fhiala,  we  have 
already  seen  to  be  without  foundation  ;'  notwithstanding  the 
experiment  of  the  tetrarch  Philip,  who  caused  chaff  to  be 
thrown  into  the  lake,  which  was  said  to  have  appeared  again  at 
Panium.  Still  more  absurd  is  the  popular  hypothesis  at  the 
present  day,  that  this  stream  comes  ultimately  from  a  fountain 
near  Shib'a,  four  or  five  hours  distant,  and  lying  very  high  on 
the  northwestern  side  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh,*  There  is  indeed  near 
Shib'a  such  a  fountain  ;  but  its  stream  flows  down  westward 
to  the  Hasbftny.  More  in  accordance  with  fact  would  it  be,  to 
regard  the  brook,  which  comes  down  fVom  Meij  Yafflry  through 
Wady  Za'^reh,  as  the  remote  source  of  the  Kahr  B&niSs.     But 

'  First  by  SeetieD,  thongh  onlj  lecently  Thomson,  published  in  Ike  Bibliotb.  Siu). 

Snblished,   Beisea   I.    p.    833.      Then  Iw  18iG.  p.  194. 

larckhardt,  p.  89.     Al»  by  Mr  ThomiOD,  •  Jos.  B,  J.  8. 10.  T.     See  abo™.  p.  *00. 

Bibtiolh.  Sao.  1946.  p.  19*.     By  Dr  Wil-  '  W.  Thomson  in  BibUoth.  Sac.  1846. 

■on,  Lands  of  the  Bible,  II.  p.  176.  pp.   190-193.    Dr  Audenon  in  l^ch'a 

'  B;  Seetien,  Reiaea  I.  p.  336.    Bj  Mr  0£  Rep.  p.  108. 
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this  rivulet  apparently  dries  up  in  summer  ;  and  is  never 
reckoned  as  a  source  of  the  larger  stream. 

In  tlie  rocky  channel  of  Wady  Khflshabeh,  as  it  issues  upon 
the  terrace  of  Banids,  and  nearly  opposite  Sheikh  Khndr, 
another  fountain  bursts  forth,  which  anywhere  else  would  be 
regarded  as  large ;  though  here  it  has  been  hitherto  entirely 
overlooked.  It  is  apparently  on  a  level  with  the  great  fountain, 
and  would  seem  indeed  to  be  a  branch  of  the  latter,  A  stream 
flows  from  it,  which  joins  the  larger  one  at  the  northwest  corner 
of  the  city  fortress. 

The  present  village  and  the  ancient  fortresa  of  the  town  are 
situated  between  the  stream  from  the  great  fountain  and  the 
Wady  Za'&reh.  The  village  is  a  wretched  one.  Travellers  vary 
in  their  accounts  of  the  number  of  houses,  from  twenty  up  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty.  There  will  be  no  great  error  in  estimating 
them  at  fifty  or  sixty.'  Two  or  three  of  the  houses  have  two 
stories  ;  especially  one  built  upon  the  ruin  of  the  northeast 
tower  of  the  fortress,  which  serves  as  a  basement.  The  houses 
are  mostly  within  the  fortress,  in  its  eastern  part  ;  a  few  only 
are  outside  upon  its  northeast  quarter. 

This  fortress,  the  citadel  of  the  ancient  city,  still  exists  in 
its  outhne.  It  was  an  irregular  quadrangle  or  trapezium,  with 
massive  walls  and  heavy  towers  at  the  comers,  and  also  others 
intermediate  upon  the  walls.  The  interior  area  is  perhaps  three 
or  four  acres.  On  the  east,  south,  and  west,  the  walls  are  still 
sliding  for  some  feet  above  their  foundations  ;  and  some  of  the 
towers  are  still  higher.  The  southern  wall  runs  along  the  rocky 
chasm  and  brook  of  Wady  Za'areh  ;  the  northern  and  western 
walls  are  still  washed  by  the  stream  of  the  great  fountain ; 
while  on  the  east  a  trench,  cut  through  to  Wady  Za'areh,  was 
doubtless  filled  from  the  stream  of  the  same  fountain.  The  comer 
towers  were  round,  and  built  of  large  bevelled  stones  ;  some  of 
the  work  is  very  massive.  In  the  middle  of  the  southern  side  is 
a  tower,  with  a  gateway  or  portal  leading  through  it,  which 
bears  marlts  of  ancient  origin ;  though  it  has  been  built  over 
by  the  Saracens  as  recorded  in  an  Arabic  inscription.  From  it 
a  fltone  bridge,  also  in  part  ancient,  leads  across  the  Wady  to 
the  opposite  bank.  ,  At  its  northern  end,  broken  granite  columns 
are  laid  horizontally  in  the  wall.  Below  the  citadel,  the  rash- 
ing  waters  from  the  fountains  meet,  after  driving  two  or  three 
nulls,  and  hasten  away  towards  the  Htileh.  Just  by  the  bridge, 
too,  is  another  mill ;   to  which  the  water  is  conveyed  from  the 

>  Mr  ThoDUOQ  IiM  Eftj ;  BiblioCli.  Sao.    HitiuA  in  Zeitachc.  der  morgeoL  Ge>.  U.  p. 
1846,  p-  188.     Dr  WIIboQ,  siily;  Lands     431.     BnTckhardt,  on  tlia  contTBi?,  hM 
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fountain  by  a  covered  canal  through,  the  citadel. — Along  the 
Btreet  leading  north  from  the  bridge  and  portal,  are  seen  among 
the  houses  several  Soman  arches,  now  only  just  above  the 
ground. 

This  fortress  appears  to  have  stood  in  the  northeastern  part  of 
the  ancient  city  ;  a  large  portion  of  which  was  evidently  situated 
on  the  south  of  Wady  Za'areh,  and  extended  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  it.  The  ground  is  here  somewhat  higher,  jutting  down  a 
little  from  the  eastern  hill.  A  long  reach  of  the  ancient  south- 
em  city  wall  stUl  remains,  running  down  obhquely  W.  N.  W. 
to  the  brook.  On  the  west  also  of  the  citadel,  far  along  the 
roads  leading  to  Tell  el-Kady  and  H^sbeiya,  there  are  traces  of 
houses  and  temples.  Columns  and  fragments  of  columns  are 
scattered  in  all  directions. 

Near  the  old  city  wall,  in  the  southeast,  is  a  natural  pond  of 
considerable  size,  apparently  of  rain  water  gathered  from  the 
hills.  It  has  no  connection  with  any  of  the  other  waters  of  the 
terrace. 

The  best  view  of  BAnias  is  from  the  little  Wely  of  Sheikh 
KhHdr,  near  the  great  fountain.' 

From  the  name  of  the  grotto,  Panium,  the  transition  ia 
easy  to  Paneas,  as  the  name  of  the  ancient  city.  Neither  of 
these  names,  however,  can  be  historically  traced  back  much  if 
any  beyond  the  time  of  the  flrat  Herod.  No  allusion  to  them  ia 
found  in  the  Old  Testament ;  although  otherplaces  are  spoken 
of  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  Was  this  remarkable  spot 
wholly  overlooked  ;  or  did  it  then  perhaps  bear  some  oAer 
name  ? 

In  the  hook  of  Joahtia,  the  promised  land,  as  subdued  by 
that  leader,  is  described  as  extending  "  from  the  mount  Halak 
[bald  mountain],  that  goeth  up  to  Seir,  even  unto  Baal-gad  in 
the  valley  of  Lebanon  under  mount  Hermon." '  Again,  the 
portion  of  the  land  not  subdued  by  Joshua  is  spoken  of  as  reach- 
ing "from  Baal-gad  under  mount  Hermon  unto  the  entering 
into  Hamath  ; "  and  in  another  parallel  passage  we  find  Baal- 
hermon  instead  of  Baal-gad.^  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that 
Baal-gad  and  Baal-hermon  were  different  names  of  the  same 
place  ;  that  this  place  was  in  a  valley  undei;  Hermon  ; '  and  that 
■  Bearings  at  Blnifts,  from  the  KMitheart  *  CaUed  indeed  Tisain  njpa,  valley 
omwr  tower,  in  1B«1  Cartle  of  B.  71°.     of  Lebanon  ;  hut  not  the  Baki'i,' whioh  ia 

had  283°.  saur.  p.   HBa.      Ueb.  1*1.   art.  rlJISB. 

'  Joihill,  17i  and  so,  in  reTerwd  or-  Winer  Raalw,  art,  Z*6onon,  IL  p.  25. 'flia 

der  Joeh.  12,  7.  Aaag. — JeniniB  also  places  Baal-gad  "ad 

■' Jonh,  18,  6;  cmnp.  Jndg.  8,  8.    See  r**"*"  montia  iEnuon;"   Onomaat.  ail 

too  1  Chr.  6,  23.— For  "  the  entering  into  ^<^9<"^ 
Bamath,"  nee  below,  at  the  end  of  Sect.  XIL 
Vol.  III.— 35 
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it  liere  served  to  mark  the  northernmoBt  limit  of  Pak'Stine,  to 
■which  the  conqueBts  of  Joshua  extended  ;  just  as,  at  :i.  later 
period,  after  the  city  of  Dan  had  been  built,  that  place  is  always 
put  as  the  northern  limit.  The  name  Baal-gad  (god  oi'  i'tn'iune) 
implies  a  place  of  heathen  worship  ;'  which  appareii'ly  took 
also  the  name  of  Baal-hermon  from  its  connection  wltli  that 
mountain. 

All  these  considerations  go  to  make  it  probable,  that  Btia'-gad 
■was  no  other  than  this  romantic  spot,  this  secluded  grot  lo  At  the 
fountain  of  Jordan,  where  the  Phenicians  or  Syrians  had  estab- 
lished the  worship  of  one  of  their  Baals.*  In  process  ni'  time 
this  was  supplanted  by  the  service  of  the  Grecian  P;in  ;  and 
thus  the  name  Panmm  was  introduced,  and  the  earlii'r  one 
forgotten. 

The  name  Banids  is  merely  the  Arabic  pronunciation  of  the 
ancient  name  Paneas.  I  have  already  alluded  to  the  temple 
built  at  the  fountain  by  the  first  Herod  in  honour  of  Augustus.' 
Whether  the  adjacent  town  already  existed,  or  sprung  up  after- 
.wards,  is  unknown.  At  a  later  period,  the  place  made  part  of 
the  territory  of  Philip,  tetrarch  of  Trachonitis  ;  was  enlarged 
and  embelliBhed  by  him  j  and  named  C^sarea  Philippi,  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  Casarea  of  the  sea-coast.'  Under  this  name 
it  appears  in  the  New  Testament,  and  was  visited  by  our  Lord.' 
Agrippa  afterwards  gave  it  the  name  of  Neronias  for  a  time ; 
Vespasian  visited  it ;  and  Titue,  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem, 
exhibited  here  public  spectacles,  in  which  the  captive  Jews  were 
compelled  to  fight  with  one  another  or  with  wild  beasts,  and 
many  perished.'  Coins  of  Csesarea-Paneas,  as  it  was  also  called, 
are  still  extant,'  In  the  fourth  century,  it  was  already  a  bishop- 
ric of  Phenicia  under  the  patriarchate  of  Antioch ;  its  bishop 
Philocalus  was  present  at  the  council  of  Nicea  in  A.  D,  325  ; 
and  another,  Olympius,  at  the  council  of  Chalccdon  in  A.  D. 
451.'  In  the  days  of.  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  the  earlier  name 
Paneas  was  again  predominant,  and  has  continued  current 
under  the  Muhammedan  dominion  to  the  present  day.' 

'  Baal-gad,  '  god  tf  fortune,'  is  referrfld  '  See  abovB,  p.  406. 

by  GaeeDiHS  to  Japiter,  Tbeaanr.  p.  264 ;  '  Joseph,  Aiitiq.  18.  2.  1.   B.  J.  3.  9.  I, 

'bj  Morera  to  Venue,  die  Phouizier  I.    pp.  '  Matt  16,  13.     Mark  t*,  37. 

flSB,  6B0.                             *  '  Joseph.  Antiq.  20.  9.  i.    B.  J.  3.  9. 

■  So  GesemiiB  Theaanr.  p.  225.  Reamer  S.    ib.  7.  2.  1. 

Piilirt.  ed.  8,  p.  215,  n.— Others  sappoaa  '  Eckl.el  Doctr.  Nnmra.    IH.    p,    3fll». 

Baol-gad   to   hare    been  Heliopolia,   now  MJoiiiiet  Medaillea  Ant  V.  p.  8il  sq    The 

Ba'albek  ;    but  there  U  no  evidence  nor  coins  extend  from  Auguatna  to  Heliogabe- 

prphahilitj-,  either  tbnt  Joahua'a  conquests  las. 

•xteodeii  so  far  i    or  that  Ba'slbek   was  '  Labb.  Concil.  Tom.  II.  cbL  51.    Le 

BVet  i^arded  as  the  northern  eitremity  of  Qmen  Orieng  Chr.  !I.  p.  831. 

pdflttiEs;  or  that  the  neighbourina  por-  '  Kueeb.  Hist   Ece,   7.    ]T.      Hlercm 

don  of  Anti-Lebanon  was  ever  culled  Her-  Comm.  in  Eisch.  xivii  18,  "Dan  . . .  abi 

mon.    Bitter  Erdk,  XVII.  p.  229  Bq.  hodie  Paneas,  qua  quondam  CieaarBa  Phi- 
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During  the  crusades,  B^nias  was  the  scene  of  varioiis  changee 
and  conflicts.  It  first  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Christians 
in  A.  D.  1129  or  1130,  along  -with  the  fortress  es-Subeibeh  on 
the  mountain ;  being  delivered  over  to  them  by  its  leinaelite 
governor,  after  their  unsucceseful  attempt  upon  Damaecus  in 
behalf  of  that  sect.  The  city  and  castle  were  given  as  a  fief  to 
the  knight  Rayncr  Brus.'  In  A.  Tf.  1132,  during  the  absence 
of  Rayncr,  Bunias  was  taken  after  a  short  assault  by  the  Sultan 
Isma'il  of  Damascus.'  It  was  recaptured  by  the  Franks,  mded 
by  the  Damascenes  themselves,  in  A.  D.  1139 ;  the  temporal 
control  restored  to  Eayner  Brus  ;  and  the  city  made  a  Latin 
bishopric  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  archbishop  of  Tyre.* 
BiiniSs  fell  afterwards  by  inheritance  into  the  possession  of  the 
constable  Honfroy,  who  called  in  the  aid  of  the  Hospitalers  for 
its  protection  ;  in  A.  D.  1157  it  was  besieged  by  the  formidable 
Nureddin,  who  succeeded  in  taking  and  burning  the  town, 
but  was  not  able  to  master  the  fortress  situated  in  the  city 
itself  The  place  was  relieved,  and  the  fortifications  imme- 
diately rebuilt,  by  king  Baldwin  III.  But  in  A.  D.  1165,  Nu- 
reddin again  attacked  Binias  during  the  absence  of  Honfroy,  and 
vdth  better  success  ;  after  a  short  siege  it  surrendered,  and  never 
came  again  into  the  power  of  the  FranTts.' 

In  A.  D.  1172,  king  Amalric  besieged  Banifis  for  fifteen  days 
in  vain.'  The  place,  with  others,  was  dismantled  by  Sultan 
Mu'adh-dhem  in  A.  D.  1219.'  The  Christians  once  more  in 
A.  D.  1253  made  an  expedition  from  Tyre  against  Eaniae,  under 
the  coinmand  of  the  Seneschal  JoinviUe,  and  got  poBsession  of 
the  tflvv-n  for  the  moment ;  but  not  being  able  to  subdue  KQi'at 
es-8ubeibeh  on  the  mountain,  they  immediately  abandoned  their 
conquest,  and  retired  to  Sidon.' 

Benjamin  of  Tudela  mentions  Banids  and  the  grotto  ctf  the 

lipp!  vocabfttar,"  Eusebius  relates  (1.  c)  ib.  pp.  684,  687  sq.  Le  Qnieo  Orieiu 
from  trailition,  that  this  was  the  place  Christ.  III.  p.  1335. 
■where  cur  Lord  healed  the  woman  with  an  '  WilL  Tjr.  18.  12.  WUkeD  ib,  IE.  iL 
isane  of  blood,  Matt  9,  20,  He  says,  that  pp.  43,  44.  Beinimd  Extl.  p.  107. 
e»  a  moiinment  of  that  miraole,  there  was  '  WilL  Tyr.  19.  10.  Reinaud  Eitr.  p. 
the  hrnzen  statue  of  a  man  in  a  mantle,  121 .  Wilken  ib.  p.  92. — In  another  placs 
■with  a  vamt-a  kneeling  before  him  as  a  Wilken  mentions  a  Bioifis  as  having  beeo 
suppliant.  This  he  had  himself  seen.  It  captured  by  Saladio  in  A.  D.  1188.  But 
was  probably  setnpin  honour  of  one  of  the  the  place  UieJK  meant,  is  the  city  Balnlia 
empaiors.  See  Gieseler  KG.  I  p.  79.  [66.]  and  the  fortress  el-Merkab,  jm  the  sea- 
Roland  PaltKst.  p.  922.  coast  north  of  Tortoga.    See  Wilteo  ib. 

'  Abulfed,  AnnaL  A.  H.  523,  Tom.  UI.  VII.  p.  327.  n.     Beloaud  Eitr.  p.  225. 

p.    432.     WilL  Tyr.    18.  26.     ib.  14.  19.  Sohullens  Indeic  m  Vit.  Salad,  art.  Jtfafto- 

Wilkeii.  GfiBch,  der.  Kr.  II.  p.  569.    Id.  6uj».     Brocardos  c  2.  p.  171. 

Comm.  dc  Bell,  oruc.  p.  68.  •  WilL  Tyr.  20.  28.    Wilken  ib.  lit  ii 

*  WiD.  Tyr.   14.  17,  19.     Wilken  ibid,  p.  153. 

p.  612  sq.  ■'  Wilken  ibid.  VI.  p.  286. 

'  Will.  Tyr.  15,  9-11.     Reinaud  Et-  '  Wilken  ibid.  VII.  p.  337  «q.  and  Joln- 

traita  dn;!  lii^t.  Arabea,  p.  70  sq.     Wilken  ville  as  there  cited. 
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Jordan  ;  but  in  such  terms  as  to  leave  it  doubtful,  whether  he 
ever  visited  the  spot.'  He  speaka  of  it  under  the  name  of 
BelinSa,  a  name  which  was  current  also  among  the  crusaders,' 
Erocardus  has  a  notice  of  the  place  ;  and  Abulfeda  describes  it 
and  the  caatle  es-Subeibeh,'  But  since  the  time  of  the  crusades, 
I  find  no  account  of  its  having  been  visited  by  any  Frank  trav- 
eller, until  Seetzen  took  it  in  Hs  way  from  Damascus  to  Tiberias 
in  A.  D.  1806.' 

We  now  had  visited  the  sources  of  all  the  streams,  which  go 
to  form  the  upper  Jordan,  above  the  lake  el-Hflleh.  Three  such 
streams  enter  or  spring  up  in  the  region  of  the  Hfileh,  from  the 
north  ;  of  which  only  the  two  eastern  are  mentioned  in  history, 
as  the  sources  of  the  greater  and  lesser  Jordan.  Hence  the 
later  groundless  etymology  of  the  name  Jordan,  as  if  compounded 
of  Jor  and  Dan,  the  supposed  names  of  the  two  sources.'  The 
western  and  longest  stream  of  all,  coming  from  Hasbeiya, 
although  unquestiouably  its  waters  constitute  the  remotest  head 
of  the  Jordan,  appears  never  to  have  been  historically  included 
under  that  name.'  Why  this  was  so,  we  arc  nowhere  informed  ; 
and  it  behooves  us  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  usage  of  bo  many 
ages.     The  attempt  to  introduce  a  change  at  this  late  hour, 


'  Beoj.  of  Tud.  bj  Ashar,  I.  p.  83. 

'  WiU.  Tyr.  19.  10.  Jac.  de  Vitriso.  c. 
8B,  p.  1070.  Brocardns  c.  3.  p.  172.— 
This  name  seems  to  have  arisen  from  con- 
founding tb«  two  Arabic  name;  Baniaa  and 
BaloiaB  or  Belinaa.  See  p.  411.  n.  5. 
Reland  Pa!,  p.  920.  Schultens  Indes  in 
Vit  Salad,  art.  Miakobaiit.  Wilken  ib. 
VII.  p.  827.  D. 

'  Brocardna  1.  c.  Abnlfedte  Tab,  Syr. 
p.  98.  Scholtens  Indei  in  Vit.  Salad,  art. 
Panes*. 

*  Sir  J.  Manndeville  and  W.  de  Balden- 
Bol,  ftboat  A.  D.  1386,  bolb  sperit  of  Be- 
linaB  (Baniaa) ;  but  they  both  in  travelUng 
to  Damaacus  crossed  the  Jordan  by  tjie 
bridge  below  the  take  of  Tiberias.  Maun- 
deT.  Travels  p.  115.  Lond.  1839.  W.  de 
Baldeiiael  in  Basoage  Thesaar.  IV.  p.  355. 
So  too,  probably,  Ludolf  de  Sachem,  g 
48  nit  FOrer  Ton  Haimendorf  paased 
along  the  Hbleh  and  np  Wady  et-Tram  in 
1566;  but  did  not  vieit  Blnifia;  p.  280. 
Sandys  ipeata  of  the  castle  of  Bauiiis  to 
occapied  In  hit  day  by  Fakhr  ed-Dln ;  p. 
166. 

*  The  absuiili^  of  this  e^mology  is 
obriooi;  for  Ibe  name  Jordan  is  merely 
tiiB  Greek  form  (^Uflimff)  for  the  Hebrew 
Ifl^;,  larden,  which  has  no  relatdoa  to 
tbs  name  Dan.  Further,  the  name  Jor- 
daa  va>  applied  to  the  titer  from  the  ear- 


liest times ;  and  we  hare  it  constantly  in 
the  Scriptures  in  the  time  of  Abraham,  at 
least  five  centuries  before  the  name  Dan 
was  given  to  the  city  at  ita  source.  Yet 
this  etymology  goes  back  at  least  to  the 
time  of  Jerome;  Comm,  in  Matt.  svi.  13, 
"Jordenea  oritur  ad  radices  Libani;  et 
habet  duoa  fontee,  mium  nomine  Jvr,  et 
■Iterum  Ban;  qui  aimnl  mixti  Jordania 
nomen  efficiunt"  Hence  it  whj  copied  by 
Adamnanns  de  Loc  Swict  2.  19 ;  by 
William  of  Tyre  13.  18;  by  Brocardus  o, 
8.  p.  173 ;  by  Marinus  Sanutus  on  his 
map;  by  Adricbomiua  p.  109,  etc.  etc. 
The  same  traditional  etymology  seema  also 
(o  be  current  among  the  Chriatians  of  the 
country ;  for  Barokhardt  was  told,  that 
ttie  ancient  name  of  tie  fountain  of  Bi- 
niia  was  J&r;  and  the  Goarce  at  Tell  e!- 
Kady,  he  says,  waa  adll  called  Dhaii ;  m^- 
ing  together  the  name  Jordan.  All  this 
was  doubtless  derived  by  him  from  the 
Greek  priests ;  and  ia  quite  similiir  to  otir 
Biperience  at  Taiyibeb.  See  VoL  L  pn, 
448,  4Ctt  [iL  126,  IBS.]  Burokhardt  pp. 
42,  43.  Comp.  Geseniua  Kotos  on  Burck- 
bardt,  p.  496. 

'  The  earheat  notice  of  this  stream  seems 
to  be  by  Fdrer  von  Haimendorf  in  A.  D. 
1566,  in  travelling  up  Wady  et.-Teim  to 
the  Baka'a  and  Ba'ulbekj  p.  280.  Xiiruh. 
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would  be  alike  unnecessary  and  futile.  As  well  might  we  require 
the  majestic  floods  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  to  exchange 
these  names  above  their  junction  ;  inasmuch  as  the  latter  is,  of 
the  two,  by  far  the  longer  and  mightier  stream. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  cause  of  this  silence  in  re- 
gard to  the  longest  stream  and  remotest  source  of  the  Jordan, 
the  like  analogy  is  found  in  the  case  of  the  other  three  Syrian 
rivera,  which  take  their  rise  in  the  Bflka'a  and  Anti-Lebanon  ; 
the  Barada,  the  Litany,  and  the  Orontes.  Thus  the  proper  head 
of  the  first  is  in  the  plain  south  of  Zebedany,  in  the  highest  part  of 
Anti-Lebanon  ;  while  Abulfeda  expressly  says,  that  "  the  source 
of  the  river  of  Damascus  "  is  at  the  great  fountain  of  Fijeh,  half 
way  down  the  mountain. '  The  Lit4ny  has  one  of  its  heads  in 
the  fine  stream  at  Ba'alhek ;  yet  the  great  fountains  near 
'Anjar  are  usually  spoken  of  as  its  source.  In  like  manner  the 
large  fountain  at  Lebweh  is  the  true  head  of  the  Orontes  ;  yet 
what  are  known  as  the  sources  of  that  river,  are  the  abundant 
fountains  near  HtlrmuL. 

The  idea  which  in  all  these  casen  lies  at  the  foundation,  would 
seem  to  be,  to  regard  as  the  source  of  a  river,  not  its  remotest 
head,  but  its  most  copious  fountains. 

Fridaj/,  May  28th.— We  left  Banias  for  HSsbeiya  at  7.10, 
by  a  road  lying  north  of  that  which  leads  to  TeU  el-KSdy.  Fif- 
teen minutes  brought  us  to  the  western  brow  of  the  terrace. 
Here  on  our  right  a  higher  ridge  ran  along  the  very  brow,  shut- 
ting out  any  view  of  BSziias  from  the  west.  We  descended 
along  rivulets  carried  down  from  the  fountain  to  water  the  lower 
plain.  At  7.37  we  crossed  the  deep  and  dry  watei^-bed  of  Wady 
'Asal ;  which  issues  from  its  great  mountain  ch^m  in  the  angle 
between  the  terrace  and  the  mountain.  Our  course  was  now 
northwest,  directly  towards  el-Ghiijar  and  its  white-domed  Wely ; 
and  this  is  here  the  general  direction  of  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tains. 

At  8  o'clock  the  road  forked,  and  we  began  to  turn  around 
the  angle  of  the  mountain  into  the  plain  of  Wady  et-Teim.  As 
we  kept  near  the  base  of  the  mountain,  on  high  ground,  the 
plain  on  the  left  was  below  ua.  A  fountain  was  on  our  left  below 
at  8.20  ;  apparently  the  source  of  the  stream  we  had  crossed  on 
Wednesday,  running  to  Tell  el-KMy.  Our  course  along  the 
base  of  the  mountain  became  now  N.  10°  E.  At  8.35  we 
stopped  at  a  small  fountain  by  the  road,  called  Khurwa'ah, 
opposite  to  a  small  Arab  village  on  the  foot  of  the  mountain. 
This  spot  afforded  a  fine  view  of  the  plain  of  et-Teim  and  of  the 
HUleh  beyond. 

'  AbulfBda  Tab.  Syr.  ed.  KShler,  p.  15. 
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We  here  took  a  guide  to  conduct  us  up  tlie  steep  mountain 
side  to  KQl'at  Bnatra,  a  tract  of  ruins  lying  opposite  to  ub,  on 
the  brow  of  an  almost  precipitous  projecting  shoulder  or  terrace 
of  the  mountain,  at  least  a  thousand  feet  above  the  plain.  It 
took  us  nearly  fifty  minutes  to  ascend  to  the  top,  by  a  path  as 
steep  as  can  well  be  climbed  by  horses.  At  thirty  minutes,  on 
a  lower  projecting  point,  were  some  niins,  with  a  tank  and 
cistern.  We  could  not  make  out  the  character  of  the  remains  ; 
except  perhaps  traces  of  the  four  walls  of  one  buildii^,  and  of  a 
small  room  laid  up  with  mortar.  The  spot  seemed  to  us  to 
have  been  merely  a  small  hamlet  or  suburb  dependent  on  the 
place  higher  up  ;  but  far  less  extensive  and  less  perfectly  pre- 
served. 

The  summit  of  the  projecting  shoulder  is  crowded  with 
ruins  of  edifices,  built  indeed  of  hewn  stones,  but  without  archi- 
tectural ornament,  and  laid  up  coarsely  without  cement.  It 
seemed  to  have  been  a  site  bf  temples.  We  were  able  to  make 
out  not  less  than /owr  with  certainty,  and  probably  more  ;  hav- 
ing grooved  portjjs  of  hewn 'stone,  and  rows  of  rude  columns  in 
the  interior.  Many  squared  stones,  and  not  a  few  hewn,  lay  in 
heaps  round  about,  all  of  limestone,  and  all  leaving  an  impres- 
sion of  rudeness.  The  temples  were  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet  in 
length,  and  of  proportionate  width. — The  place  could  never 
have  been  either  a  fortress  or  a  town.  It  seemed  rather  a  spot 
consecrated  to  re%ious  worship.  Perliaps  the  priests  and  their 
families  resided  at  the  hamlet  lower  down. 

The  niins  are  on  the  projecting  point  ;  back  of  which  is  8 
small  space  or  plateau  before  the  mountain  rises  again.  Here 
are  two  small  tanks  ;  and  among  the  ruins  ia  a  cistern  vaulted 
and  cemented.  The  mountain  tract  rises  into  the  high  bulwark 
on  the  west  of  Wady  'Asal.  The  summit  of  Hermon  ia  not  here 
visible.  A  deep  rugged  gorge,  caUcd  Wady  Nemlit  (Panther 
valley)  has  its  head  east  of  the  hiU  of  KOl'at  Buslra,  and 
passes  down  to  the  plain  about  a  mile  further  south.  High  up 
on  the  opposite  side,  southeast  of  the  ruins,  is  a  Mezra'ah  (goat 
villf^e)  of  shepherds  belonging  to  Shib'a,  the  highest  village  of 
Jebel  esh-Sheikh,  whose  thousands  of  goats  range  these  rugged 
mountains  for  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  south  of  Shih'a.  The  land 
round  Kfll'at  Bustra  belongs  to  Kefr  ShCiba,  a  village  further 
north  upon  the  mountain. 

The  remains  at  KQl'at  Bustra  present  a  riddle,  which  I  am 
not  able  to  solve.  There  is  no  mark  of  Christianity  about  them  ; 
they  could  have  been  neither  churches  nor  convents.  The  whole 
collection  greatly  resembles,  in  location  and  arrangement,  the 
KhOlwfit  (chapels)  of  the  Druzes,  like  that  of  el-Biyfid  on  the  hill 
BOUth  of  Hfisbeiya.     The  work  however  ia  heavier,  the  stones 
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lai^r,  and  the  establishment  altogether  more  extenBive  than  a 
place  of  Druze  KhfilwAt,'  The  ruins  may  be  of  high  antiquity  ; 
aB  the  stone  is  so  compact  and  so  impregnated  with  metal  that 
time  scarcely  produces  any  change  upon  it.  This  may  perhaps 
have  been  one  of  the  "high  places"  consecrated  by  the  Syrians 
or  Phenicians  to  the  worship  of  their  Baalim. 

The  spot  had  before  been  visited  by  no  Frank  traveller 
except  Burcbhardt.'  The  prospect  is  exceedingly  beautiM ; 
though  hardly  more  extensive  than  from  the  fountain  helow.' 

We  descended  ^ain  to  'Ain  Khurwa'ah  in  forty-five  min- 
utes ;  and  set  off  thence  at  12.35.  After  half  an  hour  bills 
began  to  rise  along  the  middle  of  Wady  et-Teim  ;  that  is,  in  the 
interval  between  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  and  the  ridge  on  the  west  of 
the  plain  ;  our  road  keeping  along  on  the  east  of  these  hills.  At 
1,15  we  came  to  Wady  Seraiyib,  with  a  fine  stream  which  comes 
from  a  large  fountain  at  the  foot  of  Jebel  esh-Sbeikb.  This 
fountain  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  main  feeders  of  the  HasbS-ny. 
It  is  said  to  intermit  in  summer,  and  return  in  its  full  strength 
in  winter  ;  perhaps  nothing  more  than  as  affected  by  the  differ- 
ent seasons.  As  we  now  saw  it,  there  was  said  to  be  not  more 
than  one  fourth  part  of  its  usual  supply  of  water  ;  and  it  cer- 
tainly was  not  a  quarter  as  large  as  the  Hasbany.  The  water 
is  limpid  and  beautiful. 

A  ridge  on  the  north  of  this  Wady  connects  on  the  left,  at 
right  angles,  with  another  long  Mil,  running  north  parallel  with 
the  Hasbany.  Crossing  the  said  ridge  we  descended  gradually 
towards  the  basin  of  Wady  Khureibeh,  having  on  our  left  at 
1.35  the  village  of  Khureibeh,  situated  on  the  said  long 
hill,  about  a  mile  distant.  Wady  Khureibeh  comes  down 
W.  8.  W.  from  the  mountain,  and  forms  a  pretty  plain  or  basin 
on  the  northeast  and  north  of  the  village  and  its  hill.  Here  the 
usual  road  to  HSsbeiya  passes  down  towards  the  left  to  the  Has- 
bany, which  it  follows  up  quite  to  the  KhSn. 

We  kept  on  more  to  the  right ;  and  after  crossing  the  bed 
of  Wady  Khureibeh  at  1.45,  we  climbed  a  very  long  ascent  to 
the  large  village  of  Rfisheiyet  el-Fflkhfir,  to  which  we  came  at 
2.20,  It  lies  very  high,  on  a  broad  ridge  running  down 
W.  S.  W.  from  Jebel  esh-Sheikh,  between  Wady  Khureibeh 

'  The  reBemljIance  to  a  place  of  DrnM  Bome  of  the  atones.     Several  other  rniiu 

Khftlwdt,  is  verj  atriking  ;  Dicept  in  the  irf  a  like  character  are  reported  in  this  part 

partiooliirs  speeified  In  the  teit ;  see  ahove,  of  Hermon.     The  most  noted  is  at  a  place 

pp.  381,  882,     Maj  it  perhaps  hate  been  caljed  Sid  Dana,  northeast  of  MQtaleih. 
mcha  Bpotjpertainingto  the  earlier  history         '  Trav,  in  Syt.  p.  *I, 
of  the  Drazes,  and  now  forgotten  P— There         '  Bearingfl  from  Kfil'at  Baetra  :  Tell  el- 

igMudtobeacoUeoaoaofsimilarriiniat  Kady  207".    Hflnb  242°.    el-Ghiijar  252°, 

MftlAleih,  a  much  higher  pobt  E.  by  S.  of  K.  esh-Shilktf  293°.  KhiyamSir,  Chaam 

B&ahei^tel-Ffikh&r,  It  is  called  ed-Deir  j  of  Joidan  and  lake  of  Tiberiaa  beyond, 

■Qd  the  Greek  ckwb  u  sud  to  be  leen  oa  192°. 
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and  the  great  open  tract  below  Wady  Bhib'a.  The  Tillage  is 
celebrated  for  its  pottery  ;  for  the  manufacture  of  which  it  is  one 
of  the  chief  seats.  There  are  many  large  dome-shaped  fuma<!eB 
for  burning  the  ware  ;  and  many  Bpecimens  were  atanding'outside 
of  the  houses  ;  such  as  furnaces  (Tannftr),  tall  jars,  and  the  like. 
This  pottery  ware  is  sent  around  to  all  the  fairs  of  the  country^ 
and  far  into  Hauran  ;  as  also  to  Hums  and  Hamah. — Although 
the  place  lies  bo  high,  yet  it  ia  so  shut  in  by  mountains  and  hilfe, 
that  few  villages  are  visible  from  it.  The  two  places  Kefr 
Ham&m  and  Kefr  Shflba  are  seen  in  a  line  in  the  southeast, 
beyond  Wady  Khureibeh,  on  the  mountain  side,  at  different 
heights  ;  Kefr  Shflba  being  the  highest.' 

From  Basheiyet  el-FakhSr  the  usual  road  to  Hdsbeiya  passes 
down  .through  el-Filrdis,  situated  in  the  lower  gap  of  Wady 
Bhib'a.  We  took  a  road  more  to  the  right,  in  order  to  visit 
HibbS,riyeh.  It  led  us  along  on  the  high  ground  and  aronnd  the 
shoulder  of  the  hill,  overlooking  the  open  tract  of  Hibb&riyeh  ; 
until  at  2,45  we  began  to  descend,  by  a  very  loi^  and  steep 
declivity,  directly  towards  that  vill^e,  N.  75°  E.  Far  below  ue 
on  the  left,  was  el-FQrdis,  in  the  lower  part  of  Wady  Shib'a,  as 
it  goes  to  the  Hasb&ny.  Fflrdis  is  directly  east  of  Kaukaba, 
and  about  a  mile  and  a  half  distant  from  it. — On  a  high  point 
of  the  ridge  back  of  Hibbariyeb  is  said  to  be  the  ruin  called 
Deir  Mataleih,  mentioned  above. 

We  now  approached  the  great  Wady  Shib'a ;  which  here 
breaks  down  by  an  enormous  gorge  through  the  western  ridge  of 
Jebel  esh-Sheikh.  At  the  base  of  the  mountain  it  expands  into 
a  broad  open  tract  of  several  hundred  acres  of  tolerably  smooth 
though  rocky  land,  having  a  considerable  slope  towards  the  west. 
Through  the  middle  of  it  runs  the  deep  water-bed  of  the  Wady, 
a  rocky  chasm,  with  a  turbid  brook,  gathered  from  the  snows  of 
Hermon.  It  sometimes  dries  up  in  September  and  October. 
The  tract  is  separated  from  the  HMbfiny  by  hills  connected  with 
the  ridges  on  the  north  and  south  ;  and  through  these  the  Wady 
finds  its  way  down  to  the  river.  In  this  part  is  FQrdis  ;  and  on 
the  northern  bill  is  'Ain  Jflrfo.  In  the  b^h  upp6r  portion  of  the 
Wady,  above  the  western  ridge  of  Hermon,  where,  coming  from 
towards  Basheiya,  it  still  runs  southwest,  lies  the  village  of 
Shib'a,  an  hour  and  a  half  distant  from  Hibbfiriyeh.  It  is  the 
highest  village  of  the  mountains  ;  and  is  said  to  own  five  and 
twenty  thousand  goats,  which  range  over  the  higher  parts  of  the  ■ 
mountain  as  their  pasture.  The  people  of  Shib'a  send  large 
quantities  of  cheese  and  dried  leben  to  Damascus  and  other 
places.  Near  Shib'a  a  decisive  battle  was  fought  in  1838, 
>  Beariiigi  at  maheiyst  el-Fukh&r :  Eefr  Hatniia  &  10°  G.  1  m.  K«fr  SHhn  3. 
W  E.  a  lu. 
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■between  the  Egyptian  army  and  the  Diuzea  ;  in  which  the  latter 
■were  defeated. 

We  reached  Hibbariyeh  at  3.25.  Just  before  coming  to  it, 
there  was  on  our  right  a  remarkable  circular  cavity  in  the  lime- 
Btone  rock,  with  perpendicular  sides,  some  fifty  feet  deep  and 
twenty  rods  in  diameter ;  as  if  the  interior  area  had  sunk  down 
perpendicularly,  The  bottom  was  tilled,  and  planted  with  olive 
trees.  The  village  lies  quite  on  the  upper  (eastern)  aide  of  the 
open  tract,  just  at  the  opening  of  the  great  goi^e  of  Wady 
Sbib'a,  and  south  of  the  water-bed.' 

The  only  point  of  interest  in  the  village,  apart  from  its  re- 
markable position,  is  the  beautiful  ruin  of  an  ancient  temple,  now 
standii^  in  a  ploughed  field.  It  fronts  directly  upon  the  great 
chasm,  looking  up  the  mighty  gorge,  as  if  to  catch  the  first 
beams  of  the  morning  sun  rising  over  Hermon.  The  walls  are 
standing,  except  on  the  north  side.  The  whole  length  of  the 
edifice  is  fifty-eight  feet  from  east  to  west ;  and  its  breadth, 
thirty-one  feet.  At  the  comers  are  square  pilasters,  with  Ionic 
capitals.  Between  these,  in  the  eastern  front,  were  two  round 
columns,  formii^  the  portico.  The  walla  are  six  feet  thick. 
The  stones  are  many  of  them  lai^e  ;  one  measured  fifteen  feet 
long  by  about  two  feet  nine  inches  square.  Some  of  them  are 
partially  bevelled  ;  though  not  in  so  finished  a  manner  as  at 
Jerusalem  or  in  the  castle  of  Banias.'  Along  the  wall,  near  the 
foundation,  is  an  ornamented  ledge  ;  and  above,  at  the  eaves,  s 
double  cornice,  with  a  fine  of  rounded  stones  between.  At  each 
end  is  a  noble  pediment.  Inside  of  the  portico  are  ornamental 
niches.  The  dimensions  of  the  temple  had  previously  been  taken 
by  Mr  Thomson  as  followa : 


Length         . 
Breadth 
Portico,  dapth 

Body,  E.  to  W. 


58  feet.  Body,  N.  to  9.    .        .  23  feel. 

81     "  Recess  at  W.  end,  length  19    " 

I6i  «  «           '(          aepth  11    « 

28    "  Height  of  waU    .        .  83    " 

21J  "  Thioliiiess  of  do.  .         .  6     " 


This  is  one  of  the  best  preserved  and  most  beautiful  speci- 
mens of  the  many  ancient  temples,  with  which  Lebanon,  Anti- 
Lebanon,  and  the  valleys  between,  are  thronged.  Their  number 
is  not  yet  known  ;  but  I  visited  no  less  than  thirteen  during  my 
present  journey  ;  and  that  without  varying  my  intended  course 
except  slightly  in  one  or  two  instances.  They  are  found  in  all 
situations  ;  crowning  hilla  and  mountain  tops  ;  or  secluded  in 

'  BeariDgs  from   HibbSriyeli :    ConrBe  my  recollections,   ami  aocoraiDg   to  my 

baclt  towards  Rasheijet  el-Kiikliar  S.  76°  notes  msdo  at  the  lime.    Mr  ThomsoD  haa 

W.     "Ain  JOrftt  N.  40"  W.  IJ  m.  again  Tisited  the  temple,  and  reports  ibe 

'  Thu  above  statement  ia  according  to  stonea  as  not  boYslled. 
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valleys  and  deep  goi^ee.  The  founders  and  worshippers  have 
disappeared  for  unknown  agea  ;  whether  they  were  PheniciauB  or 
Gneco-Syrians  we  cannot  tell ;  they  have  left  behind  no  trace 
but  these  their  works  ;  and  no  record  to  show  how  or  why  these 
works  were  erected. 

We  left  Hihbfirlyeh  at  3.45,  on  a  direct  course  for  'Ain  Jarfa, 
in  order  to  reach  again  the  road  to  H&sbeiya.  At  4  o'clock  we 
crossed  the  deep  chasm  and  brook  of  Wady  Shib'a  ;  and  at  4.15 
reached  the  low  ground  or  Wady  at  the  foot  of  the  western  hiU. 
The  ascent  to  the  village  was  quite  steep,  rough,  and  very  zig- 
stig.  We  reached  'Ain  JOrfa,  a  small  and  unimportant  place,  at 
4.30  ;  and  turned  more  north  along  the  road  to  Hasheiya,  con- 
tinuing to  ascend  in  the  general  course  of  the  valley  of  the 
Hashany.  We  reached  the  top  of  the  ascent  at  4,45  ;  and  came 
out  upon  the  cultivated  table  land  on  the  ridge  south  of  Hfts- 
beiya.  We  were  ten  minutes  in  crossing  this  tract  with  its 
vineyards  ;  having  the  Khfilwdt  of  el-Biyftd  a  short  distance  on 
our  left.'  From  thence  a  long  and  steep  descent  bronght  us  to 
the  upper  part  of  Hasheiya  ;  and  at  5.10  we  reached  our  home 
in  the  mission  house. 

The  elevation  of  the  following  points  upon  our  route  of 
to  day,  had  recently  been  determined  by  Dr  De  Forest  with  the 


PlainatS.  W.  aogleof  J.  eah-Sheikh        .        .      855 

Bridge  of  Nahr  8«raiTib 1237+ 

EA«heijet  el-Fukhar 2475 

Boad  N.  E.  of  do. 2554 

Hibbariyeh 2261 

Foot  of  aaoent  to  'Ain  Jurfa     ....  1721 

'AinJurfa 2374 

Boad  near  Ehiilwat  el-Biyid    ....  2711 

HAsbeiya,  Palace 2160 

It  hence  appeara,  that  from  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  'Ain  Jdrfa 
we  ascended  nine  hundred  and  ninety  feet  in  thirty  minutes  ; 
and  again  descended  five  hundred  and  fifty-one  feet  to  Hasbeiya 
in  fifteen  minutes. 

Saturday  and  Sunday,  May  30th  and  3lat. — We  remained 
in  Hfifibeiya,  and  had  two  days  of  rest  and  quiet.  The  usual 
exercises  of  public  worship  were  held  on  the  Sabbath  ;  and  this 
time  I  had  the  privilege  of  being  present. 

'  See  abore,  pp.  881,  382.  '  See  also  time,  p.  388. 
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Several  routes  lead  from  HSsbeiya  to  Damascus.  The 
shortest  ascends  by  Shuweiya,  and  bo  across  the  mountain  south 
of  Basheiya  ;  this  is  a  summer  road.'  A  second  crosses  the  hill 
north  of  HSsbeiya,  and  passes  through  Mirais  and  Kufeir  to 
Easheiya,  A  third  joins  the  great  Sidon  road  at  the  fountain 
of  the  Hasbany  ;  and,  following  up  the  valley,  either  turns  to 
Easheiya  ;  or,  continuing  on  as  far  as  Muhaiditheh,  thence 
ascends  the  eastern  mountain  by  Wady  'Arab  and  Bekka.  The 
first  two  routes  approach  Damascus  by  way  of  Katana  ;  although 
a  less  travelled  branch  goes  off  from  Basheiya  to  Dimas.  The 
third  route  likewise  goes  to  Dimas,  uniting  near  the  ruined 
Khan  Meithelflu  with  the  road  coming  from  Beirftt, 

As  we  desired  to  visit  several  points  of  interest,  we  concluded 
to  take  a  route  more  circuitous  than  any  of  the  above,  and  bend 
our  course  first  to  the  Kilweh  or  natural  bridge  over  the  Lit&ny. 

Monday,  May  31fli. — We  were  ready  for  an  early  start.  Mr 
Thomson  was  still  to  accompany  me  ;  and  Mr  Wortabet  con- 
cluded to  make  his  first  visit  to  Damascus.  Haslf,  the  WaMl 
of  the  Protestants  in  Hdsbeiya,  likewise  joined  us  ;  having  to  go 
to  Damascus  on  business  for  his  people.  The  Emir  had  re- 
fused to  let  the  Protestimts  pay  their  taxes,  except  ae  memherg 
of  the  Greek  church  ;  a  procalure  directly  contrary  to  the  l&w 
and  to  the  practice  everywhere  else.  This  could  be  rerasted  only 
by  an  appeal  to  the  government  at  Damascus.  A  number  of 
persons  also  called,  professing  their  desire  to  become  Protestants, 
and  desiring  the  counsel  of  Mr  Thomson.  AH  this  detained 
us. 

Having  sent  off  our  muleteers  to  await  us  at  Neby  Silfa,  wb 
'  Se«  «boye,  p.  888. 
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started  at  8  o'clock ;  and  striking  up  tlie  nortKem  hill,  had  afine 
view  of  the  town  behind  us.  Our  course  was  now  N,  25°  W.  de- 
scending to  the  channel  of  Wady  et-Teim  ;  which  we  reached  at 
8.25.  It  here  ran  W.  B.  W.  waa  narrow,  and  without  water.  We 
followed  it  down  for  ten  minutes,  and  then  crossed  it ;  there  was 
here  a  little  water  percolating  among  the  stones.  We  now  began 
the  long  ascent  of  the  western  ridge,  on  a  course  about  W,  S.  W. 
On  our  left,  just  west  of  the  great  fountain,  was  the  arnaU  source 
'Ain  Tanndrah, watering  an  enclosed  tract  of  orchards  and  gar- 
dens belonging  to  the  Emirs  of  HSsbeiya,  Fifteen  minutes 
further  up,  on  our  right,  was  another  similar  fountain  and 
irrigated  tract,  called  'Ain  el-Barideh.  Turning  a  little  to  the 
left,  and  climbing  around  a  projecting  Tell,  we  came  out  at 
9.10,  upon  the  summit  of  the  ridge. 

This  ridge  is  called  ed-Dahar.  North  of  Kaukaha  its  course 
is  nearly  from  northeast  to  southwest ;  and  it  alone  lies  between 
Wady  et-Teim  and  the  chasm  of  the  LitSny.  Its  course  is 
almost  a  straight  line  as  far  north  as  to  Muhaiditheh.  South  of 
Kaukaha  it  turns  S.  S.  W.  or  S.  by  W.  and  has  between  it 
and  the  LitSny  the  whole  of  Merj  'Ayfin,  The  -whole  region — 
streams,  vaUeys,  ridges,  and  all — sinks  down  very  rapidly 
towards  the  south.  The  ridge  ed-Dahar,  from  the  point  where 
we  stood,  rises  much  towards  the  north  ;  but  is  perhaps  nowhere 
higher  than  here  above  the  valley.  This  spot  affords  the  distant 
view  of  Hasbeiya,  already  referred  to.'  We  stopped  here  for  five 
minutes.' 

We  now  turned  northeast  along  the  top  of  the  ridge  for 
an  hour ;  passing  over  some  low  summits,  and  around  others. 
This  is  one  of  the  roads  leading  from  the  HUleh  to  the  B0k4'a. 
At  10,15  we  came  to  a  well,  called  Bir  ed-Dahar.  The  decliv- 
.  ities  of  the  ridge  on  each  side,  though  high  and  steep,  (the 
eastern  being  the  steepest,)  are  chalky  and  smooth,  in  great  part 
arable,  and  not  much  broken  by  ravines  and  ledges  of  rock.  As 
we  travelled  along  the  top,  we  had  on  our  right  the  whole  extent 
of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh,  with  its  icy  crown  above,  and  its  dark 
masses  of  limestone  rocks  below,  broken  up  by  numerous  deep 
ravines  descending  from  the  lofty  sides  to  the  Haabdny.  Below 
the  highest  point,  the  western  ridge  of  the  mountain  begins  to 
decline  northwards  ;  and  sinks  down  towards  ESsheiya  to  the 
level  of  the  adjaeent  ridges  and  hills.  Wady  et-Teim  continued 
thus  far  narrow  and  shut  in  by  lower  hills  ;  but  fiirther  north  it 
opens  out  again  into  a  rolling  basin,  several  mUes  long  by  some 
two  miles  broad,  and  running  in  among  the  eastern  hills. 

'  See  above,  p.  881.  116°.     Haabeija  123°.      el-BijW  151'. 

'  B««rii«"  at  9,10  from  the  ridge  ed-  Rnsheijet  el-Fflkhir  17T'.  Chasm  of 
Dahar  :  Kufeir  78i°.  Mimi.  U\  Jebel  Jordaa  below  the  Hileh  190°.  Kaukaba 
Mh-Sheikh,  highwl  point,  9*°.     Shumiija    227°.    KM'at  edi-Shiitif  336°. 
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On  our  left,  beyond  the  valley  and  chasm  of  the  titfiny,  was 
the  high  imbroken  wall  formed  by  the  highest  ridge  or  backbone  of 
Lebanon.  On  this  side  it  is  in  most  parts  precipitous  ;  and  seema 
to  be  not  more  than  half  as  high  as  when  viewed  from  the  west, 
where  the  mountain  rises  in  successive  plateaus.  Its  steeps  also, 
as  here  seen,  are  dark,  and  in  some  parts  wooded,  with  occasional 
ravines.  The  Taum  Niha  (Twins  of  Niha),  two  sharp  and 
towering  pyramids,  appear  to  stand  in  connection  with  this  High 
ridge  ;  though  the  line  between  them  would  seem  to  lie  a  litUe 
farther  west.  Their  declivities  on  this  side  extend  quite  down  to 
the  eastern  valley.  The  main  ridge  runs  on  further  south  as 
Jebel  Eihdn ;  towards  the  north  there  are  in  it  two  or  three 
lower  spots  or  gaps,  through  which  roads  cross  over. — Nearer  at 
hand,  along  the  -bE«e  of  this  main  ridge,  runs  a  line  of  lower 
hills,  appearing  like  thin,  sharp  ridges,  partly  grassy  and  stUl 
green  ;  and  about  as  high  as  the  Dahar  on  which  we  were  now 
traveling.  Behind  these  hills  a  northern  branch  of  Wady  Sif- 
saf  runs  down  northeast  to  the  Litfiny,  issuing  by  a  break  in 
the  line  of  hills  nearly  opposite  the  Kiiweh.  Further  north  the 
hills  are  lower ;  and  behind  them  is  likewise  a  valley  running 
down  northeast  to  the  LitSny,  in  which  is  the  large  village  of 
Meshghurah  surrounded  by  trees  and  gardens.' 

We  have  already  seen,"  that  just  north  of  Bflrghflz  a  broad 
low  spur  or  swell  of  land  is  thrown  off  from  the  base  of  Lebanon 
across  the  valley  of  the  Litany,  quite  to  the  eastern  ridge. 
Through  this  broad  swell  the  river  breaks  in  its  deep,  narrow, 
almost  perpendicular  chasm  ;  the  lower  portion  of  which  we 
had  seen  at  EOrghftz,  North  of  this  swell  is  a  lower  tract  or 
basin,  with  some  arable  land.  In  this  part  stands  the  little 
Metfiwileh  village  of  Kilya,  quite  on  the  eastern  brink  of  the 
chasm  ;  which  here  also  is  deep  and  narrow.  On  the  opposite 
brink  is  another  small  village  called  Lusah,  The  inhabitants  of 
these  two  villages  can  converse  with  each  other  across  the 
chasm  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  steepness  of  the  banks,  they 
have  a  footpath  leading  down  them  on  each  side.  On  the  north 
of  this  basin  a  still  higher  and  broader  spur  is  thrown  off  from 
the  base  of  Lebanon  across  the  valley  ;  and  through  this  too  the 
river  breaks  by  a  similar  but  still  deeper  chasm.  On  this  broader 
ridge  is  situated  the  village  of  Yohmur,  on  the  east  brink  of  the 
chasm  ;  and  beyond  it  in  the  chasm  is  the  Kftweh, 

'  Abalr«d&  speaks  of  tlia  'city'  Mesh-  21.  11.     It  is  also  mentiaaed  near  the  end 

gharah,  as  one  of  the  pleiMnteet  in  the  of  the  cinsades,  in  the  thirteenth  ceotarj; 

OonntiT,   situated   in    a    Tslley  rendered  WJUcen  Gesoh.  dsr  Kr.  VI.  p,  166,  n. 

beauHfiil  by  trees  and  Btreams  of  water ;  •  See  above,  pp.  »86,  3B6.~Thi3  r^on 

Tab.  Syr.   «d.  KOblor  p.  B3.      In  A.  D.  wa«  eitensively  explored  in  18**  by  the 

llT6,king  Baldwin  IV.  mads  bd  excnrsioa  Rev.  Dr  Smith,  of  whose  maauscript  joor- 

from.  Sidon  to  the  BiSkS'tt,  and  cuino  first  naif  I  have  hers  made  use. 
to  MetMora,  I  e.  Mflnhghiirah ;  WiR  Tyr, 
Vol.  m— 35 
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Through  hoth  these  broad  spurs  and  the  intervening  basin, 
as  far  down  as  to  BOrghflz,  the  river  everywhere  thus  flows 
between  the  same  precipitous  hanlts,  varying  from  a  hundred  to 
a  thousand  feet  in  height.  There  is  about  the  chasm  this  pecu- 
liarity, that  for  moat  of  the  way  there  is  no  depression  of  the 
ground  on  approaching  the  banks,  the  undulations  of  surface  on 
each  side  being  the  same  ;  so  that  whenever  one  loses  sight  of 
the  chasm,  he  would  not  suspect,  that  the  whole  tract  was  not 
one  continuous  surface. 

From  Bir  ed-Dahar  we  now  (at  10.15)  turned  more  to  the 
left  and  nearly  north  towards  Yuhmur,  descending  obliquely  and 
gradually  along  the  western  declivity,  and  crossing  several 
small  ravines  running  to  the  Litfiny,  Just  south  of  that  village 
18  a  very  deep  gorge,  cut  down  in  the  left  bank  by  a  short 
Wady.  Ascending  from  it  we  reached  YOhmur  at  11.30,  It 
stands  among  rocks  on  a  high  point  on  the  brink  of  the  chasm ; 
the  inhabitants  are  Metawileh.  Here  was  a  winepress  hewu  in 
the  rock,  possibly  ancient.  The  banks  of  the  chasm  at  this  place 
are  perhaps  higher  than  at  any  other  point ;  we  judged  the  depth 
to  be  not  less  than  a  thousand  feet.  The- rock  is  lees  compact 
than  lower  down  the  stream,  and  has  in  many  places  been 
worn  away  or  has  slidden  down  ;  thus  widening  the  chasm  abovfe, 
and  varying  its  character  below.  The  chasm  is  here  deeper  and 
narrower  than  at  Eelat,  The  foaming  silvery  stream  at  the 
bottom  rushes  on  from  rapid  to  rapid,  decked  with  the  gay 
blossoms  of  the  oleanders  along  its  margin. 

We  continued  our  way  northwards  till  11.45  ;  when  we 
began  to  descend  into  the  chasm  to  reach  the  Kflweh.  The 
adjacent  land  here  spreads  out  into  an  open  tract,  rocky  and 
partially  sloping,  hut  cultivated  and  in  some  parts  green  ;  the 
eastern  ridge  retiring  in  almost  a  semicircular  sweep.  A  small 
Wady  breaks  down  by  a  leap  to  the  river  helow.  Along  this  we 
began  to  descend ;  but  soon  turned  to  the  left  around  the  high 
rocky  cliff,  and  descending  obliquely  along  the  precipice  south- 
west, reached  the  Kliweh  at  the  bottom  at  12  o'clock.  The 
path  is  steep,  and  in  some  spots  runs  along  the  brink  of  the 
precipice  ;  but  is  not  difficult,  except  in  one  place  of  slippery 
rocks,  where  we  dismounted  in  going  down,  but  rode  up  the 
whole  distance  in  returning.  This  is  a  regular  public  road, 
though  not  much  travelled,  leading  over  the  Kftweh  and  up 
into  Lebanon  to  Jezzin  and  other  places.  As  we  afterwards 
left  the  hank  above,  we  saw  a  party  descending  from  the  moun- 
tain to  the  bridge  on  their  way  to  Damascus,  as  we  afterwards 
learned. 

The  scenery  of  the  chasm  is  in  the  highest  degree  wild, 
picturesque,  and  grand.     In  descending,  as  one  looks  down  into 
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the  stream  far  below,  he  eees  immenae  caverns  and  arches  in  the 
opposite  wall  of  rock  ;  and  above  them  are  other  caverns  partly 
artificial,  which  are  said  to  have  been  formerly  the  haunt  of 
robbers.  When  at  the  bottom,  the  traveller  is  completely  shut 
in  by  the  perpendicular  jagged  walla  of  the  chasm,  rising 
from  four  to  five  hundred  feet  above  the  bridge.  Rocks  from 
above  in  ancient  times  have  fallen  into  the  stream,  confining  it 
to  a  narrower  channel,  and  in  aome  parts  covering  it  quite 
over.  Upon  these  rocks,  in  the  course  of  time,  there  has  accu- 
mulated a  covering  of  e^rth,  forming  a  broad  bridge  over  a  very 
contracted  channel.  In  the  northern  part  the  covering  is  not 
quite  complete  ;  a  very  narrow  and  ragged  fissure  being  left, 
which  is  now  filled  and  covered  with  fig  and  other  trees  and 
shrubs.  The  road-way,  in  the  middle  of  the  bridge,  is  ten  feet 
wide,  and  like  a  ehauaa^e  in  form.  South  of  this  is  a  lower 
terrace,  some  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  wide.  The  following  meas- 
urements had  already  been  made  by  Mr  Thomson  : 

Breadth  of  the  channel        ....        22  feet. 

Whole  width  of  bridge         ,         , 

Width  of  roadway 

Height  of  road  above  the  water  . 

Thicltiiess  of  the  bridge  or  arch    . 

The  opening  towards  the  north,  by  which  the  stream  enters, 
is  covered  and  hidden  by  trees  and  bushes  ;  as  is  also  the  south- 
em  exit,  except  as  viewed  from  a  point  on  the  left  bank  below 
the  bridge.  As  there  seen,  the  rocks  appear  to  form  an  angle 
over  the  channel,  like  the  sharp  roof  of  a  Dutch  house.  This 
too  is  mostly  covered  with  fig  trees.  The  river  tumbles,  foams, 
and  roars  over  the  rocks  in  its  steep  and  rugged  channel  in  the 
most  picturesque  manner.  The  high  walls  of  the  chasm  are 
mostly  naked ;  hut  at  the  bottom,  along  the  margin  of  the 
water,  are  many  trees,  and  among  them  fig  trees  and  vines, 
intermingled  with  the  gay  blossoms  of  the  oleander. 

It  is  difficult  to  reach  the  water  below  the  bridge,  where 
the  chasm  presents  its  grandest  and  most  romantic  features. 
To  do  so  one  must  scramble  along  on  the  western  side  for  a  con- 
siderable distance,  and  pass  under  huge  rocks  of  the  overhanging 
strata,  forming  a  large  cavern,  and  declining  towards  the  south. 
"With  some  hazard  one  reaches  the  water,  just  where  further 
progress  is  arrested  by  perpendicular  cliffs.  Here  the  channel  of 
the  stream  is  contracted  to  twelve  or  fifteen  feet ;  and  through 
it  the  water  pours  with  great  impetuosity.  Just  below,  a  rock 
has  fallen  nearly  across  the  narrow  channel,  and  another  projects 
from  the  eastern  side,  leaving  only  a  passage  of  two  or  three  feet, 
and  forming  almost  another  natural  bridge.  The  scenery  just 
here  is  magnificent. 
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Suoh  18  the  KUweh  ;  which  has  remained  wholly  uBknown 
to  travellere,  until  visited  by  Dr  Smith  in  1844.' 

Leaving  the  brow  above  the  Kfiweh  at  2.15,  we  returned  for 
ten  minutes  towards  Yahmur,  and  then  turned  to  the  left  acrras 
the  fields,  to  cut  off  an  angle  and  gain  a  road  to  Neby  SQfa. 
Many  of  the  fields  were  strictly  vineyards  ;  the  stocka  of  the 
vines  were  not  fastened  upon  posts,  but  laid  regularly  on  the 
ground,  or  sometimes  trained  along  the  sidea  and  over  the  tops 
of  large  rocks.  We  atruck  the  road  at  2.35,  about  half  a  mUe 
northeast  of  Yohmur.  ■ 

At  this  point  Sflhmur  was  visible,  another  Metfiwileh  village 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  an  hour  higher  up.  Two  or  three 
trees  also  marked  the  direction  of  Meshghrtrah  ;  and  'Aitenlth 
was  likewise  in  sight,  a  village  next  north  of  Meshghflrah  on  the 
eastern  foot  of  Lebanon.'  The  mouth  of  Wady  Sifsif  was 
opposite  to  us  beyond  the  Litany,  opening  at  a  considerable 
height,  just  south  of  where  the  road  ascends  from  the  Ktlweh. 
Not  far  north  of  us  the  ground  began  to  descend  ;  this  being  the 
northern  part  of  the  broad  swell  which  here  crosses  the  LitS.ny, 
At  the  bottom  the  land  is  considerably  lower,  but  ascenda 
gradually  further  towards  the  north.  The  open  tract  on  the  east 
continues  for  some  distance  ;  the  ridge  on  our  right  gradually 
sweeping  round  again  to  near  the  river  just  above  Sflhmur.  At 
this  village  the  chaj^m  of  the  river  continues  ;  hut  is  less  deep. 
A  good  hour  above  Bohmur  is  the  bridge  of  Kflr'Hn,  which  crossea 
the  Litany  on  six  arches  of  stone  ;  the  river  here  having  an 
alluvial  mai^n.  The  bridge  is  named  from  the  village  of 
KOr'lin,  lying  about  half  a  mile  nearly  east  of  it.  Over  this 
bridge  passes  the  road  from  Sidon  to  Damascus  followed  by  Maun- 
drell  in  A.  D.  1697.  It  comes  down  by  Meshghflrah,  passes  on 
by  Jubb  Jenin  and  'Aithy,  and  ascending  Anti-Lebanon  joins  the 
road  from  Muhaiditheh  by  Bekka,  before  reaching  Dtm&s.' 

Keeping  on  our  way  about  E.  by  N.  we  rose  gradually  over 
the  low  rocky  broken  ridges  and  hills,  which  fill  up  the  interval 
towards  the  eastern  ridge.  The  path  became  at  last  so  blind, 
that  we  lost  it ;  and,  having  no  guide,  we  continued  our  course 
as  we  best  could,  without  a  path.  At  length,  about  3.20,  we 
reached  the  top  of  the  ridge  ed-Dahar,  which  here  proved  to  be 

'  See  BMioth.  Saera,  1849,  p.  373.—  ■  Mftundrall,  April   24-2eth.  —  Mann- 

Some  of  Lieut.  Lyncb's  party  visited  the  drell  npeiiks  of  crossing  on  Anti-Lebanon 

ptooein  1848;  Narrative  p.  480.    It  was  a  smallrivnlot  called  "Ayn  Yentloe,"  per- 

^m  vi^ted  io  1S50  b;  Graf  v.  Sohliefisn ;  hnpa  as  coming  from  the  village  of  YQntab, 

Bitter  XVU.  pp.  833,  886.  near  which  is  a  fonatain.    See  J.  L.  Porter 

•  Beanngs  at  2.35 !  Sahmnr  27°.  Yuh-  in  Bibliotb  Sac.  1854,  p.  42.— Burckhardt 

mnr  210°.     S.  peak  of  Nlha  396°.    Trees  took  the  same  route  from  Jubb  Jenin  to 

of    MeshghQrah    340°.       'Aileuith   N.—  Damascns  in  1812,  a  journey  of  two  d«yi 

These  bearings  were  taken  in  1844,     For  for  caravaos ;  Trav.  p.  208. 
Meehghdrsii,  «ee  above,  p.  llil. 
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quite  broad.  Just  at  this  point  it  begins  to  fork,  so  aa  further 
north  to  form  two  ridges,  enclosing  between  them  the  pretty 
bowl-like  basin  or  plain  of  Merj  Shemiseh,  into  which  we  now 
looked  down  on  our  left.  It  ia  entirely  shut  in  by  the  hills  ;  is 
fertile  and  cultivated,  but  without  inhabitants.  It  is  drained 
in  the  northwest  by  Wady  Mishk  ;  which  runs  to  the  Litfiny  in 
a  direction  N.  65"  W.  about  half  an  hour  north  of  Sdhmur. 
Several  small  Wadya  extend  up  from  the  little  plain  ;  one 
towards  the  northeaat ;  another  on  the  north  of  Kefr  Miehky,  a 
village  overlooking  Wady  et-Teim ;  another  south  of  that  vil- 
lage towards  Neby  Sflfa  ;  and  a  main  one  runs  up  south  in  the 
fork  of  the  ridge.  Down  this  latter  cornea  the  road  from  the 
Bouth  along  the  top  of  the  Dabar.  After  crossing  the  plain,  this 
road  ascends  the  northern  hill  to  Mejdel  Belhis  on  its  top  ;  and 
thence  passing  on  descends  to  Kamid  el-Lauz  in  the  plain  of 
the  Bakt'a.  Another  road  from  Neby  SOfa  joins  it  in  the  Metj ; 
and  a  road  leads  down  Wady  Mishk  and  so  to  the  bridge  of 
KOr'fin.  The  little  hamlet  of  Shemiseh,  from  which  the  Meq 
takes  its  name,  ia  on  the  hill  at  the  left  of  the  opening  by  which 
Wady  Mishk  issues  from  the  plain. 

On  the  north  of  Meij  Shemiseh  the  land  rises  again ;  and 
seems  to  assume  the  character  of  a  broad  uneven  elevated  tract, 
occupying  the  whole  apace  between  Wady  et-Teim  and  the 
Litdny,  except  a  strip  of  plain  along  that  river ;  and  extending 
north  nearly  to  Wady  FalOj.  On  its  southeastern  part  ia 
Mejdel  BelhSs  overlooking  the  Merj.  Towards  the  west  it 
presents  a  broad  front,  of  naked  aspect.  The  villages  of 
Kilr'lin,  Ba'iflla,  Lala,  and  Jubb  Jenin,  lie  along  its  base  from 
eoutli  to  north.  The  first  and  last  are  large  places,  quite  down 
on  the  edge  of  the  plain  ;  the  other  two  are  higher  up.  Jubb 
Jenin  is  at  the  northwest  angle ;  and  near  it  is  another  bridge  over 
the  Litany.'  From  this  angle  a  low  hne  of  hills  extends  quite 
(icross  the  LltSny  to  the  foot  of  Lebanon.  Through  these  hills 
the  river  breaks  by  a  chasm,  not  deep  indeed,  hut  otherwise  simi- 
lar to  that  through  which  it  flows  further  down.  These  hUla 
and  this  broad  high  tract  constitute  the  southern  boundary  of 
the  great  plain  of  the  Eoka'a.  Between  Jubb  Jenln  and  Wady 
FalHj  there  extends  up  southeast  an  offset  of  the  BOka'a,  in 
■which  is  the  once  large  town  of  Kamid  el-Lauz.* 

We  crossed  the  Wady  and  road  in  the  fork  near  its  head  at 
3.25,'  CUrabing  a  rocky  ledge  before  us,  we  reached  the  top  of 
the  easternmost  ridge  at  3.30.     This  portion  is  still  broad  ;  and 

'  Buniliftrdt  Tray,  in  Sjr.  p  SOT.  '  Besrings  at  3.25:  Coorso  of  the  Wady 

'  Abulfedtt  mentiora  the  '  city '  EHmid     46°.     Mejdel  Bellils  36%     South  peak  o? 

M  having  been  once  the  chief  place  of  tbia     NSha  293°. 

re^on;  Tab.  Syr.  ed,  Kahler,  p.  93. 
Vot.  III.— 36* 
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the  surface  is  thickly  strewn  with  large  rocks,  CrOHsing  it  we 
came  at  3.45  to  Libbeiya,  a  small  village  on  the  eastcm  hrow, 
overlooking  Wady  et-Teim.'  Here  is  an  ancient  sarcophagus 
of  lai^e  dimensions.  After  stopping  for  five  minutes,  wc  kept 
along  the  eastern  brow  of  this  rocky  ridge,  on  a  northeaateriy 
course,  and  came  at  3.45  to  Neby  Sofa.  The  place  lies  in  a  gap 
of  this  ridge,  between  Wady  et-Teim  and  Meij  Shemtseh  ;  hut 
still  quite  elevated  above  Wady  et-Teim.  Here  we  found  our 
muleteers,  and  pitched  our  tent  in  a  field  below  the  village. 
Near  by  were  two  large  sarcophagi  lying  side  by  side,  with  the 
cover  of  one  of  them  standing  up  on  end. 

The  proper  Arabic  name  of  the  village  is  Thelthatha  ;  and 
BO  it  is  given  in  our  former  lists.  The  name  Neby  SOfa  is 
understood  to  come  from  a  Wely, 

The  main  object  of  attention  and  attraction  at  this  place,  is 
another  ancient  temple  in  ruins.  It  stood  here  facing  the  east, 
directly  overf^ainst  Hermon  in  his  most  imposing  aspect.  The 
temple  was  larger  than  that  at  HibbMyeh  ;  the  stones  not 
bevelled  and  not  as  lat^e,  though  three  feet  thick  ;  the  entabla- 
ture less  heavy  ;  the  pediment  more  elegant  ;  and  the  general 
character  of  the  architecture  lighter  and  more  gracefal.  It  is 
however  in  a  very  dilapidated  state ;  only  a  part  of  the  northern 
■wall  is  standing.  The  northeast  comer,  with  its  pilasters  and 
entablature  and  a  fragment  of  the  pediment,  remains  yet  erect, 
and  towers  above  all  the  rest.  Standing  thus  alone,  it  forms  a 
very  striking  and  picturesque  feature.  The  altar  at  the  western 
end  haa  under  it  a  vault,  with  steps  leading  down  to  it.  In  the 
eastern  front  were  columns,  probably  of  a  portico  now  broken 
down.  The  wall  exhibits  thirteen  courses  of  stones,  each  three 
feet  thick  ;  the  entablature  being  four  and  a  half  feet. — The  fol- 
lowing measurements  were  made  bj  Mr  Thomson  on  a  former 
visit. 

Length,fromE.to'W.  .  .  .  72^  feet 

Width,  from  N.  to  8.  .  .  .  35      " 

Height  of  waU         .  .  .  .  43J    " 

Columna,  diameter   .  ,  .  .               3      " 

From  Neby  SOfa  the  basm  or  plain  of  the  upper  Wady  et- 
Teim  is  seen  extending  far  to  the  N,  N.  E.  The  highest  point 
of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  bears  S.  E.  by  S.  The  mountain  did  not 
here  impart  such  an  impression  of  loftiness,  as  from  some  other 
points  of  view.  Only  a  portion  of  the  main  ridge  was  in  sight ; 
the   lower  masses  of  the  mountain  being  hidden  by  the  less 

■  Bearings  at  Libbeij^  in  18*4:  Bet-  'Ala  138°.  KhulwM  el-Knfeir  Uii'. 
kifceS".  BritLehj»90°,  Kunnabeh  109°.  Mimis  194°.  Shnneijn  190*°.  Khulmat 
Dhuneibeli  137°.     Sefiiieh   159°.      'Aia    el-Biyid  208°.    Khijwn  217°. 
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elevated  ridgee  along  its  base.  The  great  western  ridge  is  seen 
declining  towards  the  northeast,  A  large  Wady  issues  from 
behind  it,  and  sweeping  around  its  northern  end  turns  Bouthweat 
to  Wady  et-Toim.  Just  north  of  this  are  the  ends  of  two  or 
three  short  ridges,  which  run  off  E.  N.  E.  among  which  is  sit- 
uated the  town  of  Raaheiya,  not  here  visible.  These  ridges 
seemed  to  lie  transversely  to  the  western  declivities  of  Anti- 
Lebanon,  on  the  left ;  and  to  be  only  thus  far  connected  with 
them.  From  the  high  point  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh,  a  ridge  runs 
down  E,  N,  E.  seeming  hardly  to  connect  with  Anti-Lebanon  at 
all,  but  rather  to  sink  down  towards  the  plain  of  Damascus, 

Tuesday,  June  \st. — We  set  off  at  7  o'cloct ;  intending  to 
proceed  directly  to  Kefr  KUk,  and  thence  choose  our  rostd  to 
Damascus  according  to  circumstances.  We  had  a  long  and  steep 
descent  to  the  basbi  of  Wady  et-Teim ;  and  reached  the  Da- 
mascus road  at  7.25,  near  a  fountain  and  tank ;  having  on 
our  right  a  fine  Tell,  called  Tell  et-Tiny,  and  by  some  Tell  ea- 
Zeitflny.  Here  the  Christians  of  Hasbeiya  and  the  lower  Wady 
et-Teim  were  attacked  by  the  Mushms  and  Druzes  in  1845,  aa 
they  were  fleeing  to  Zahleh.  South  of  the  Tell  is  a  fine  plain. 
Further  north,  the  bottom  of  the  wide  valley,  which  from  above 
looked  like  a  level  plain,  is  seen  to  be  uneven,  rollii^,  and 
interspersed  with  low  broken  hills. 

Our  course  waa  now  about  N.  E.  by  N.  parallel  to  the  western 
hills,  for  about  an  hour.  At  8.20  there  waa  a  amall  dry  water- 
course on  our  right ;  and  the  tract  beyond  it  was  volcanic. 
Here,  opposite  to  Kefr  Mishky,  we  turned  more  to  the  right, 
crossed  the  water-bed,  and  rose  upon  an  extensive  plateau  of 
trap  formation.  Our  course  was  N.  E.  by  E.  At  8,50  we 
reached  the  biow  of  a  descent,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  plateau, 
into  the  main  channel  of  the  wide  basin.  A  low  column  was 
on  the  brow.  Five  minutes  brought  us  to  the  water-bed  ;  from 
which  we  rose  to  the  eastern  bank.  We  could  see  the  open 
valley  extending  up  beyond  Muhaiditheh  towards  the  Brib4'a, 
with  low  h'Hs  on  the  western  side  ;  the  hills  appearing  low, 
because  the  basin  of  the  Wady  ia  here  very  high.  The  whole 
region  has  few  trees  and  is  bleak.  On  our  right  we  could  now 
see  the  short  ridges  running  E,  N.  E,  between  us  and  Jebel  eah- 
Sheikh,  having  no  direct  connection  with  Anti-Lebanon.  At 
Neby  SSfa  we  had  only  seen  their  weatem  ends,  appearii^  like 
bluffs.  Here  too  we  could  see  the  great  ravine  coining  down  from 
behind  the  western  ridge  of  esh-Sheikh,  and  sweeping  round 
"Bonthwest  into  the  plain;  after  being  joined  by  other  ravines 
from  the  northeast. 

We  now  wound  up  gradually  among  low  hills,  stiU  N.  E.  by 
E.  to  a  higher  plain,  and  came  at  9.20  to  a  fine  fountain ; 
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having  before  us  the  large  village  of  Dahar  el-Ahmar,  half  a 
mile  distant.  Here  the  houBes  of  Riisheiya  were  vieihle,  a  mile 
and  a  half  on  our  right,  on  the  east  end  of  a  ridge,  high  above 
the  plain,  and  bearing  S.  25°  E.  Muhaiditheh  bore  from  here 
about  N.  18"  W. 


The  following  ie  the  information  obtained,  relative  to  the 
northern  part  of  Wady  et-Teim,  and  ita  connection  with  the 
Baka'a.' 

The  large  village  of  Muhaiditheh,  usually  contracted  to 
Muhaiteh,  inhabited  by  Greek  Christians  and  Druzes,  stands 
upon  a  projection  from  the  western  line  of  hills,  at  the  point 
where  these  hills,  making  a  considerable  angle,  turn  more  directly 
northward."  The  plain  also  continues  towards  the  north,  bounded 
by  these  hills  on  the  west,  and  by  the  base  of  Anti-Lebanon  on 
the  east ;  and  being  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  width. 
The  western  line  of  hills  runs  on  thus  parallel  to  Anti-Lebanon, 
almost  without  interruption  ;  rising  in  one  part  into  a  high  point, 
on  which  is  the  village  of  Sultan  Ya'kob  ;  and  then  gradually 
declining,  until  they  are  lost  in  the  great  plain  a  Httle  north  of 
Mejdel  'Anjar.  The  interval  between  this  line  of  hills  and  Anti- 
Lebanon  retains  the  same  general  form  of  a  valley,  until  it  meets 
the  Bokd'a  at  Neba'  'Anjar.  But  the  highest  part  of  Wady 
et-Teim,  and  its  proper  water-shed,  is  about  an  hour  north  of 
Muhaiditheh,  and  half  an  hour  south  of  'Ain  (or  Neba')  Falftj. 

I  afterwards  crossed  the  northern  part  of  this  intermediate 
valley  at  Mejdel  'Anjar ;  and  found  it  there  sloping  upwards 
towards  the  south.'  This  rise  continues,  however,  only  as  far  as 
to  Sultan  Ya'kob  ;  where  the  bottom  of  the  valley  is  quite  as 
high  as  the  head  of  Wady  et-Teim  further  south.  The  inter- 
vening tract,  about  an  hour  in  length,  is  depressed,  forming  a 
deep  arable  basin  in  the  valley,  with  an  outlet  from  it  through  a 
gap  in  the  western  hills  into  the  BfikS'a.  This  outlet  is  called 
Wady  Faltij  ;  and  on  its  southern  side  is  the  fine  fountain, 
'Ain  Falflj.'  The  distance  through  the  hills  is  about  half  a 
mile. 

The  following  places,  from  Neby  Si3fa  northwards,  are  situated 

lamin^d  this  Rfislielj'ii  161°,     Dahar  el-Alimar  US'. 

.  'Ain  Fttl^  Kefr  D)mB  100°.    Khirbet  E&La  72°,   Me- 

ais  notes  are  before  me ;  and  to  tliem  I  am  dfikhah  fi3°. 

greatly  indebted.  '  See  below,  under  June  6th. 

■  Bearings   at   Muhaiditheh  In  1644 1  '  Bearinin  fi«m  'Ain  Falflj  in  ISMi 

Kefr  Miihky  227°.    Kankaba  Abu  'Ara-  Snltfin   Taltob  81°.      HOmniBrah  filJ-°. 

beh   227°.     KEinn4beh  208°.     'Ain  'Atft  Kuar  HOmmarah  6B°.    Bekka  106°. 
198°.    Bdt  Lehya  192°.    Taim6i«li  190°. 
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on  or  in  connection  with  the  western  line  of  hills,  at  the 
intervening  distances.' 

From  Nebj  SQfa 

Kefr  Mishky 

Kaukabu  Abu  'Arabeh 

Muhwditheh,  (from  Eefr  M. 

E^idh 

BIreb 

Waterabed,  (from  M.) 

'Ain  (or  Neba')  Falfii 

Sultin  Ta'kob 

'Ain  es-Suweireb 

Mejdel  'Anjar 

The  following  are  on  the  eastern  aide  of  the  vaUey,  along 
the  foot  of  Anti-Lebanon,  Khirbet  Eftha  ia  on  the  south  side  of 
Wady  'Arab  as  it  enters  the  plain,  bearing  from  Muhaiteh  N. 
72°  E.  High  on  the  mountain  is  seen  the  village  of  Bekka.  A 
little  further  north  cornea  down  another  Wady  from  N.  75°  E. 
the  most  remote  tributary  of  Wady  et-Teim,  On  its  north- 
western side,  on  the  declivity  of  the  mountain,  ia  the  village  of 
MedClkhah.  Overagainst  Sultan  Ya'kfib  ia  'Aithy,  situated  ten 
minutes  up  a  valley  which  here  enters  the  plain."  Twenty-flve 
minutes  further  north  is  Hflmm^rah,  with  the  ruins  of  an  old 
castle,  KQsr  HflmmSrah,  just  above  it  on  a  hill  projecting  from 
the  eaatem  mountain.  Opposite  'Ain  es-Suweireh,  is  the  village 
of  the  same  name,  one  hour  south  of  'Anjar.  Just  south  of 
Sultfin  Ta'kfib  is  a  gap  or  low  saddle  in  the  hills,  called  'Akahet 
KSmid.  Through  it  passes  the  road  coming  from  Jubb  Jenin 
and  Kamid  el-Lauz  to  'Aithy ;  being  part  of  the  northern  road, 
hetween  Sidon  and  Damascus,' 

From  Mulmiteh  the  Damascus  road  crosses  the  plain  of 
Wady  et-Teim  obliquely,  and  enters  the  mouth  of  Wady  'Arab. 
Half  an  hour  higher  up  is  an  open  meadow-hke  tract,  with 
water  oozing  up  in  many  places.  A  lai^  village,  'Ain  'Arab, 
lies  on  the  southern  margin  of  the  meadow  ;  from  which  the 
valley  takes  its  name.  Several  mills  along  ita  lower  part  indi- 
cate, that  in  winter  it  is  the  channel  of  a  considerable  stream. 
Higher  up,  the  valley  takes  the  name  of  Wady  Bekka.  A  good 
hour  above  'Ain  'Arab  is  the  httle  village  of  Bekka,  on  the  top 

'  The  distances  are  given  (eicept  Kefr  however,  are  here  not  fullj  to  be  relied  on. 

Mighky)  from  the  manuscript  notes  of  Dr  This  was  his  first  reported  journey  ;  and. 

Smith,  as  far  as  to  'Ain  Fuli^,     The  rest  fullB  fitr  short  of  that  fiilneBS  and  aocnracy 

are  from  Burokhsrdt,  Trav.  in  Sjr,  p.  32,  of  obBOrvation,  for  which  he  was  aft«r- 

From  a  comparison  of  distanoeA,  it  appears,  wards  ao  distinguished, 

that    Burckhardt'a    el-Erabeite    and    el-  '  Dr  De  Forest  in  Jonm.  of  the  Am. 

Heimte   ore  one  and  the  same  place,  and  Oriental  Soc.  Vol.  IH.  p.  36a. 

identical  with  el- Muhaiteh.   Hia  distances,  '  See  above,  p.  424. 
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of  a  rocky  ridge,  at  the  highest  point  of  tlie  road  as  it  crosses 
the  moutitain,'  Towards  the  west  nothing  impedes  the  prospect. 
The  place  has  traces  of  antiquity  ;  especially  the  ruins  of  a 
small  Grecian  temple,  with  the  walla  partly  standing,  and  frag- 
ments of  columns  and  a  Corinthian  capital.  Bekka  is  on  the 
high  ground  N.  N.  E.  from  Kefr  KQk.  A  little  further  on,  and 
half  a  mile  on  the  north  of  the  road,  is  the  village  of  Yuntah.' 
The  tract  around  is  irregular  and  broken  ;  and  is  drained  towards 
the  southwest  hy  a  "Wady  running  to  the  basin  of  Kefr  Kflk. 

The  great  valley,  which  thus  forms  the  prolongation  of  Wady 
et-Teim  into  the  BQka'a,  has  been  hitherto  unknown  to  Frank 
travellers.  Burckhardt  is  the  only  Frank,  who  is  known  to  have 
passed  through  it  ; '  and  his  account  is  so  very  imperfect,  that 
DO  person,  who  has  not  visited  the  region,  can  recognise  its 
features.  Dr  Smith  in  1844  advanced  from  the  south  as  far  as 
'Ain  Falftj.  The  great  road  from  Damascus  to  Beirtlt  issues 
from  Anti-Lebanon  opposite  to  Mejdel  'Anjar,  and  crosses  the 
lower  end  of  this  side  valley.  Beyond  the  fountains  of  'Anjar, 
a  similar  line  of  hills  rises  again,  forming  a  like  valley  along  the 
base  of  Anti-Lehanon,  extending  quite  to  Ba'albek.  In  this 
valley,  too,  the  water  flows  in  some  parts  towards  the  south  and 
in  others  towards  the  north.  This  latter  valley  I  afterwards 
traversed  in  its  whole  length.* 

From  the  preceding  statements  it  appears,  that  the  ridge 
intervening  between  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  and  the  southern  part  of 
Lebanon,  known  by  the  general  name  of  ed-Dahar,  is  not  prop- 
erly a  spur  diverging  from  Anti-Lebanon  and  running  diagonally 
to  meet  the  spurs  of  Lebanon,  as  I  have  formerly  represented  it,' 
It  may  rather  be  said  to  commence  in  the  line  of  hills  at  Ba'al- 
bek ;  which  run  on  with  some  interruptions,  parallel  to  the  base 
of  Anti-Lebanon ;  and  at  the  head  of  Wady  et-Teim  become  a 
ridge,  the  Dahar,  lying  between  et-Teim  and  the  Lititny,  and 
rising  further  south  into  the  mountains  of  Hilnln  and  Safed. 


From  the  fountain  where  we  had  stopped,  the  road  continues 
on  by  Dahar  el-Abmar  direct  to  Kefr  Klik,  and  thence  to  Da- 
mascus by  way  of  DimSs.  We  concluded  to  turn  aside  to 
Kfisheiya,  which  was  here  in  sight.  Leaving  the  fountain, 
therefore,  at  9.25,  we  struck  across  the  plain  S.  25°  E.  and  at 

-  ■  BeariDgs  from  Bekka  in  1844:  Sultfin  '  Ffirer  von  HalmeDaorf  may  "bflye 
YsTtob  819°.  Madflkhah  293°.  Wady  passed  this  way  in  A,  D.  1666;  bnt  it 
FalCjj  393".    Mnhiuditheb,  direction  about     doea  not  apptar  rrom  biilangnage ;  p.  380. 
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9.45  reached  the  bottom  of  the  very  steep  ascent.  Twenty  min- 
utes  brought  us  to  the  top,  and  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  town. 
It  hes  on  the  eastern  end  of  a  ridge,  which  here  sinks  down 
at  once  to  a  narrow  plateau,  some  eight  hundred  or  a  thousand 
feet  above  the  plain  we  had  crossed.  On  this  plateau  the  eastern 
part  of  the  town  is  built.  The  houses  of  the  western  part  rise 
to  the  top  of  the  ridge,  and  face  towards  the  southwest.  On 
the  south  of  the  place  is  a  pretty  valley.  The  palace  of  the 
Emirs,  a  branch  of  the  house  of  Shehfib,  is  in  the  higher  part 
of  the  town.' 

R&sheiya  is  the  chief  town  of  the  district  of  the  upper  Wady 
et-Teim.  It  seems  to  be  about  half  the  size  of  Hasbeiya  ;  and 
may  contain  some  four  thousand  inhabitants.  Its  elevation 
cannot  be  much  (if  any)  less  than  four  thousand  feet  above  the 
sea.  It  commands  a  vast  and  varied  panorama  of  elevated 
vaUeys,  plains,  and  mountain  ranges,  towards  the  west,  north, 
and  east.  The  whole  eastern  face  of  Lebanon  is  in  sight  from 
the  Twins  of  Kiha  to  Jebel  Sunnin  with  its  snows.  The  western 
side  of  Anti-Lebanon  and  the  adjacent  plain  are  not  in  view, 
being  intercepted  by  intervening  ridges ;  but  the  intermediate 
hills  and  plains  between  the  two  great  ranges,  and  the  wild  and 
confused  fines  and  peaks  of  inner  Anti-Lebanon,  are  embraced 
in  the  view.  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  is  near  at  hand.  The  highest 
point,  with  its  crown  of  radiant  stripes,  is  directly  south  of  the 
town.  We  were  probably  nearer  to  it  here  than  at  any  other 
point ;  yet  as  we  were  now  so  high,  and  one  low  ridge  still  inter- 
vened between  us  and  its  base,  the  impression  of  its  altitude 
was  less  imposing  than  often  before.  The  water  south  of  the 
town  and  from  all  the  northwestern  and  northern  sides  of  Jebel 
esh-Sheikh,  is  drained  off  through  a  deep  gorge  southwest  of 
Itftsheiya  into  Wady  et-Teim ;  the  main  cbatmel  of  which 
passes  down  between  Sefineh  on  the  east  and  Dhuneibeh  on  the 
west,  and  reaches  the  Hasbany  at  the  great  fountain.  These  upper 
channels  were  now  ^  dry ;  but  in  winter  a  large  volume  of 
water  is  gathered  and  sweeps  along  them. 

The  lower  western  ridge  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh,  of  which  I  have 
already  several  times  spoken,  extends  all  the  way  from  this 
northern  end  of  that  mountain  near  Rasheiya,  to  the  southern 
termination  of  Hermon  at  Banias  ;  a  distance  of  ten  or  eleven 
hours,  or  about  thirty  miles.  The  only  break  in  it  is  made  by 
the  Wady  Shib'a.  Wady  eU'Asal  drains  all  that  part  of  the 
high  vaUey  south  of  Shib'a  to  the  Hflleh  near  B&nias.  A  portion 
further  north  is  drained  by  Wady  Shib'a  ;  and  the  water  from 
the  remaining  and  most  northern  part  paases  down  through  the  • 
gorge  below  Bdsheiya. 

'  BeBriDga&oniRaalieiy»!MuliuditheliN.19°W.    Kofr  KClk  N.  60°  E. 
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On  the  last  day  of  the  follo'wing  August,  1852,  the  Rev, 
J.  L.  Porter  of  Damascus,  with  a  party,  ascended  Jcbel  esh- 
Sheikh  from  Easheiya,  and  spent  the  night  near  its  summit.' 
He  describes  the  highest  point  as  compoHed  of  three  separate 
adjacent  peaks,  two  on  the  east  and  one  towards  the  west ;  but 
so  near  each  other  as  from  below  to  appear  but  as  one  summit. 
On  the  southeastern  of  these  peaks  are  some  interesting  remains. 
Bound  about  a  rock  some  fifteen  feet  high,  are  the  foundations 
of  a  circular  wall,  sixty  feet  in  diameter,  formed  of  stones  care- 
fully hewn,  and  apparently  of  great  antiquity.  In  the  centre 
of  it,  and  of  the  interior  rock,  is  a  rude  excavation  eight  feet 
deep,  and  open  above.  On  the  south,  within  the  enclosure,  and 
on  the  very  brow  of  the  precipice,  are  lai^e  heaps  of  hewn  stones, 
some  of  them  bevelled.  Here  also  are  the  foundations  of  what 
appeared  to  be  a,  small  temple.  No  columns  nor  inscriptions 
were  seen.  The  ruin  is  called  Kol'at  'Antar.  Here  then  was 
probably  another  seat  of  the  ancient  Syrophenician  worship. 
The  whole  of  Hermon  was  girded  with  temples.  This  sanctuary 
upon  its  summit  is  mentioned  by  Jerome  ;  and  the  whole  moun- 
tain itself  was  revered  as  a  holy  place  by  the  neighbouring  Syro- 
phenician tribes.' 

Large  banks  of  snow  were  lying  in  the  ravines  around  the 
summit.  In  ancient  times  Tyre,  and  doubtless  also  Sidon,  was 
supplied  in  summer  with  snow  from  Hermon  ;  as  Beirdt  is  now 
supplied  from  Jebel  Sfinnin.' 

Through  a  defect  in  his  barometer,  Mr  Porter  was  unable  to 
determine  the  height  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh.  Russegger  estimates 
it  at  nine  thousand  feet ;  which,  in  comparison  with  Sunnin  and 
the  peaks  above  the  cedars,  Mr  Porter  regards  as  too  low.* 

From  Basheiya  the  main  road  to  Damascus  proceeds  by 
'Aiha  and  Efikhleh  to  Katana  ;  and  this,  of  all  the  travelled 
roads,  passes  nearest  under  the  higher  parts  of  the  mountain. 
Another  branches  off  to  Kefr  KOk  and  Dimds.  Leaving  Ea- 
sheiya at  10.10,  we  took  the  former  road  in  order  to  visit  'Aiha. 
It  leads  across  the  narrow  plateau,  and  "keeps  high  along  the 
northern  declivity  of  the  last  ridge  which  here  Hes  along  the  base 
of  Hermon.     After  fifteen  minutes  we  could  look  down  on  our 

'  Mr  Porter  has  described  this  eicorsion,  '  nieroa. 

and  tha  vieff  troai  tb«  mountain,  in  the  "  de   qno  i 

Bibliotheoa  Sacra,  Jan.  1854.     See  egpe-  delicias  fen 

oiBlly  p.  48  sq.      See  also  atove,  p.  SlU.  '  Rmae^er's    Eeisea  I.  pp.  717,  718. 

'  Sea  Movera  die  PhflniiJer  I.  p.  669.  Biblioth  Siiera  iSH,  p.  M.     Lyuch's  e»- 

EoMbiuB,  in  Onomait  art.  jErmon,  eaye;  timfttaisaboutSOOOfeet;  Narratiye,  p  488. 

Ooffl  ti  in  fir  'ktpniip  ipBS  in>fid(tiTAm,  On  PeUrmuin's  map,  1051,  it  is  marlied 

-  Kill  lis  Itpiv  Tifinifdoi  ivi  Tuv  ibiiiir.  Tbia  at  ten  tbousand  feet ;   but  on  what  «u- 

Jerome  thus  i*ndets  :  "  dioitnrqne  esse  in  thnritj  I  do  not  know.    It  may  safely  b« 

vertice    ejoe  insigne  t«mplam,   quod   ab  regarded  as  higher  than  SAnntn. 
etbnida  cnltui  babetar." 
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left  into  a  low,  circular,  pleasant  plain,  two  miles  or  more  in 
diameter,  shut  in  by  mountain  ridgea  on  the  north,  east,  and 
Bouth  ;  and  in  the  west  by  a  lower  ridge  running  out  N.  N,  E. 
from  near  Rasheiya.  Towards  the  eastern  part  of  this  fine  plain 
lies  Kefr  Kftk,  on  two  low  hills ;  and  a  road  to  Damascus  is 
seen  beyond  it  passing  over  a  low  place  in  the  mountain. 

We  reached  'Aiha  at  10.40,  half  an  hour  from  Rtisheiya, 
The  Tillage  is  still  high  up  on  the  declivity  of  the  ridge  next  to 
esh-Sheikh  The  road  passes  on  by  the  Tillage,  and  soon  ascends 
obIic[uely  through  a  ravine  descending  from  the  same  ridge, 
which  there  bends  more  to  the  northeast.  Then  crossing  an 
elevated  tract,  with  the  steeps  of  Hermon  towering  on  the  right, 
the  road  descends  to  BQkhleb,  where  we  shall  again  meet  it.  The 
village  of  'Aiha  is  small  and  mean  ;  but  is  the  site  of  another 
ancient  temple,  now  utterly  destroyed,  and  the  stones  mostly 
built  into  the  hovels  of  the  village  or  buried  under  rubbish.  The 
atones  are  tolerably  large,  well  hewn,  but  not  bevelled.  The 
structure  would  seem  to  have  been  of  greater  dimensious  than 
that  at  Nehy  Sdfa. 

We  left  'Aiha  at  10.50,  taking  a  direct  road  to  Kefr  Klik, 
N.  20°  E.  We  had  still  a  steep  descent  into  the  circular  plain  ; 
which  we  reached  at  11,05.  On  the  way  down  is  a  magnificent 
oak  tree,  one  of  the  very  largest  in  the  country,  with  the  tomb  of  a 
Muslim  saint  beneath  it.  This  plain  is  entirely  level,  and  has  no 
outlet  for  its  waters ;  as  we  ourselves  could  see.  During  the  rainy 
season,  the  water  spreads  over  it  and  forms  a  lake.  Indeed  it  is 
said,  that  in  winter  a  vast  fountain  bursts  up  from  below,  in  the 
northwest  part  of  the  plain,  through  a  fissure  in  the  rock,  and 
aids  to  form  the  lake.  A  similar,  though  smaller  fountain  is 
said  to  issue  likewise  in  the  southeast  part.  As  the  spring 
advances,  the  water  subsides,  and  at  last  disappears  (it  is  said) 
at  the  same  places.  The  land  is  then  ploughed  and  sown  or 
planted  with  summer  crops.  At  the  bottom  of  the  main  fissure 
a  stream  is  always  flowing,  according  to  the  testimony  of  those 
■who  are  said  to  have  been  let  down  into  it  by  ropes.  The  people 
here  suppose,  that  this  stream  is  the  same  with  that  which  issues 
at  the  fountain  of  the  Hasbdny  ;  and  the  ancient  story  of  casting 
chaff  into  lake  Phiala  is  still  current  in  respect  to  this  chasm  and 
fountain.  When  the  winter  rains  are  abundant,  the  lake  is 
many  feet  deep  ;  as  we  could  see  by  the  water-marks  upon  the 
rocks  and  along  the  margin.  There  have  also  been  seasons, 
when  the  lake  did  not  dry  up  during  the  whole  summer.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  little  rain  falls,  the  lake  is  low,  and  sometimes 
does  not  rise  at  alL  Such  had  been  the  case  the  present  season. 
There  are  several  similar,  though  smaller  depressions  in  Anti- 
Lebanon  ;  from  which  the  water  has  no  outlet,  but  gradually 
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dries  away  or  sinks  into  the  earth.  One  of  these  is  near  Deir  el- 
'Ashftyir,  to  which  we  came  at  evening. 

This  plain  is  eleyated  three  thousand  five  hundred  English 
feet  above  the  sea,  as  determined  by  the  Kev.  Mr  Porter  ;  the 
elevation  being  a  hundred  feet  less  than  that  of  the  plain  of 
ZehedSny.'  It  is  pretty  ;  but  did  not  seem  particularly  fertile. 
We  came  at  11.20  to  the  southeastern  orifice,  whence  the  water  is 
said  to  iRsue.  It  was  a  round  cavity,  some  fifteen  feet  in  diam- 
eter, and  eight  or  ten  feet  deep,  with  no  appearance  of  water  at 
the  bottom. 

"We  reached  the  lat^evillageof  Kefr  Ktlk,  situated  on  two  hills, 
at  11.45  ;  nearly  an  hour  from  'Aiha,  We  passed  through  the 
village  on  the  northern  hill,  where  we  noticed  several  columns  in 
different  parts,  and  a  mutilated  Greek  inscription  on  a  door  post, 
which  Mr  Thomson  afterwards  copied.  We  also  heard  of  two 
or  three  others.  These  remains  prove  the  antiquity  of  the  place. 
We  kept  on  hy  the  pubhc  fountain  and  large  reservoir,  which 
also  exhibits  traces  of  antiquity  ;  and  stopped  for  lunch  under 
some  large  walnut  trees  beyond. — ESsheiya  is  here  seen  lying 
iigh  among  the  mountain  ridges  overlooking  the  plain,  and  on 
the  eastern  end  or  bluff  of  the  ridge  next  but  one  to  the  base  of 
Jebel  esh-Sheikh.  The  snows  of  the  summit  were  here  visible, 
seen  over  that  last  ridge,  and  appearing  near,  but  not  particu- 
larly elevated.' 

From  Kefr  KtUc  two  roads  lead  to  Damascus,  both  of  them 
by  way  of  Dim&s.  One  crosses  the  mountain  towards  the 
northeast,  and  joins  the  road  leading  by  Bekta  and  Yflnta, 
The  other  lies  more  to  the  south,  ascending  the  steep  ridge  east 
of  the  village,  and  then  proceeding  by  way  of  Deir  el-'Ashayir 
to  Dimils.  We  chose  the  latter  road,  and  took  a  guide  from  the 
village.  Setting  off  at  2  o'clock,  we  began  after  ten  minutes  to 
climb  the  steep  ascent,  on  a  general  course  E.  N.  E, 

We  reached  the  top  at  2.35,  and  continued  the  same  course 
across  the  high  broken  plateau,  full  of  low  rocky  hills  and  ridges. 
The  last  ridge  between  us  and  Hermon  was  still  on  our  right ; 
and  we  were  tending  obliquely  towards  it.  The  road  by  'Aiha 
had  already  crossed  it,  and  passes  along  on  its  southeastern 
side.  Here  we  met  a  Druze  horseman,  who  informed  us,  that 
twenty  Druzes  had  stationed  themselves  on  the  road  below 
Bfikhleh,  and  were  plundering  all  who  passed  that  way  ;  they 
had  wounded  a  man  yesterday,  and  robbed  three  to  day.  As  all 
this  did  not  interfere  with  our  plans,  we  kept  on,  after  a  stop  of 
ten  minutes  ;  and  heard  no  more  of  robbers. 
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At  3.10  we  struck  the  foot  of  the  ridge  on  our  right.  Here 
■was  a  depression,  the  ground  sinking  so  as  to  form  a  little  baein, 
with  no  outlet,  except  perhaps  a  fissure  in  the  ground.  It 
appeared  as  if  often  covered  with  water.  At  3.20  there  was  a 
very  marked  water-shed,  almost  like  a  wall  built  across  the  head 
of  a  valley ;  and  east  of  it  all  the  waters  go  to  the  plain  of 
Damascus,  where  they  are  absorbed.  From  this  point  the 
descent  about  E.  N.  E.  was  very  rapid  ;  and  the  Wady  soon 
widen.s  to  a  narrow  desert  plain.  In  this  plain  were  traces  of  a 
Eoman  road  for  a  considerable  distance ;  showing  this  to 
have  been  anciently  a  pass  between  Damascus  and  Wady  et- 
Teim. 

We  kept  on  down  the  valley  till  3.45,  when  it  turned  north- 
east and  we  sent  on  our  muleteers  along  it  directly  to  Deir  el- 
'Ashfiyir,  an  hour  distant,  there  to  await  our  arrival.  We  now 
struck  up  OYBT  the  ridge  on  our  right  steeply  and  sharply  ;  again 
descended  and  followed  up  a  shallow  Wady  about  S.  S.  E.  to  its 
head  ;  and  then  went  down  another  in  the  same  direction  till 
4.15,  when  we  struck  at  right  angles  the  Damascus  road,  coming 
from  'Aiha  and  Kasheiya.  Turning  up  this  road  W.  S.  W.  for 
five  minutes,  we  came  to  Kokhleh  and  its  mined  temple,  after 
passing  two  sarcophagi  by  the  way  side. 

The  place  is  situated  in  the  bosom  of  the  mountains  ;  and 
one  looks  up  the  vast  gorge  southwesterly  into  the  very  recesses 
of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh.  Towards  the  east  all  prospect  is  cut  off  by 
a  lower  ridge  thrown  off  northeast  from  the  eastern  point  of  the 
high  mountain.  A  deep  and  winding  gorge  passes  down  south- 
east through  this  ridge  ;  but  it  does  not  afford  even  a  glimpse  of 
the  great  eastern  plain.  A  fountain  at  Eiikhleh  gives  fertility 
and  verdure  to  this  wild  recess. 

The  temple  is  on  the  eastern  quarter.  It  was  larger,  more 
maasive,  and  yet  simpler,  than  any  I  had  yet  seen,  indicating 
perhaps  a  higher  antiquity.  Its  massive  walls  and  noMe  col- 
umns have  been  wholly  overthrown  ;  and  the  huge  blocks  of 
stone  lie  scattered  around  in  utter  confusion.  The  front  was 
westwards,  towards  the  snows  of  Hennon.  Here  was  a  middle 
portal,  with  smaller  side  doors,  At  the  eastern  end  was  a  semi- 
circular projection,  like  that  in  Greek  churches.  From  this,  on 
the  inside,  a  double  row  of  columns  with  Ionic  capitals  extended 
through  the  body  of  the  temple  to  the  entrance.  The  etonra 
were  lat^e,  and  well  wrought ;  and  everything,  though  simple, 
had  the  appearance  of  careful  finish.  The  two  stones  spoken  of 
by  Burckhardt,  lying  near  the  gate,  and  having  upon  them  the 
figure  of  a  bird  with  expanded  wings,  we  did  not  notice.  The 
following  are  the  dimensions  as  measured  by  us  : 
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Body  of  the  temple,  length 

"  "        breadth 

Semicircular  projection,  depth 

Whole  leogth  of  temple    . 
Oolamne,  length  of  shaft   . 

"         capita],  height    . 

"  dbmeter  of  sliafl 

This  temple  ha8  one  peculiarity,  which  has  not  as  yet  been 
brought  to  notice  in  any  other.  On  the  outside  of  the  southern 
wall,  near  the  southeast  corner,  and  just  above  the  ground,  ie  a 
large  block  of  stone  six  feet  equaie,  having  sculptured  upon  it 
an  ornament  like  a  huge  medallion.  It  consiBts  of  an  external 
circle  or  ornamented  border  in  relief,  five  feet  in  diameter ; 
an  inner  circle  or  border  in  higher  rehef  is  four  feet  in  diameter. 
Within  these  is  a  finely  carved  front  view  of  a  human  counte- 
nance, in  still  bolder  relief  The  length  of  the  face  from  the 
chin  to  the  top  of  the  hair  is  three  feet  four  inches  ;  the  width 
two  feet  four  inches.  The  features  have  been  purposely  dis- 
figured, but  are  still  distinct  and  pleasing.  At  the  first  glance 
it  seemed  as  if  intended  for  the  sun  ;  but  the  border  does  not 
represent  rays.  It  may  have  been  a  Baal  worshipped  in  the 
temple. 

On  a  knoll  northeast  of  these  ruins  was  another  very  small 
temple,  now  wholly  overthrown  and  prostrate.' 

Although  Eflkhleh  thus  Kes  upon  the  great  road  between  Kfi- 
Bheiya  and  Damascus,  few  travellers  have  noticed  its  antiquities, 
Seetzen  passed  this  way  and  mentions  the  ruins  ;  but  evidently 
did  not  examine  them,'  Burckhardt  visited  them  on  an  excur- 
sion from  Damascus.'  Bichardson  was  here  ;  but  his  account  is 
quite  imperfect.' 

We  would  gladly  have  proceeded  to  Burkush,  an  hour  or 
more  southwest  of  Rilkhleh,  high  on  the  side  of  Hermon ; 
where  are  the  remains  of  another  similar  temple,  and  the  ruins 
of  a  castle  on  a  high  point  of  the  mountain.  They  have  been 
described  only  by  Burckhardt.'  The  day,  however,  was  closing ; 
and  we  had  to  turn  our  steps  towards  Deir  el-'Ashayir. 

Leaving  EQkhleh  at  4.45,  we  went  back  upon  the  Damascus 
road  for  eight  or  ten  minutes,  and  then  turned  on  a  general 
course  nearly  north.  Here  for  a  time  we  were  in  a  wild  and 
desolate  tract ;  on  our  right  was  a  very  rocky  ridge,  shutting 

'  Barckbsrdt  spesks  of  another  edifice,  *  Reisen  I.  316. 

wfth  nmaj  biqbII  broken  columns,  a  few  '  Trarela  in  Syria,  p.  49. 

hnndred  paces  fo  the  south  ;  p.  49.     Oor  '  Tratela,  II.  p.  45ft 

gnide  also  spoke  of  snother  temple  some  '  TraveU  ia  Sjr.  p.  50, 
w«j»  down  the  valley. 
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out  all  view  towards  the  east ;  and  on  our  left  were  the  broken 
ridges  and  lulls,  among  whicli  we  had  been  travelling.  At  5.15 
we  began  to  descend  rapidly  along  a  narrow  valley  running 
north,  full  of  pretty  purple  flowers.  It  was  a  wUd  mountain 
path,  known  to  our  guide,  but  very  rarely  traversed.  In  this 
part  we  thought  we  saw  some  traces  of  an  ancient  road  passing 
down  the  vaUey.  Below  the  steep  descent  the  narrow  valley 
opened  out  into  a  pretty  plain  extending  from  south  to  north, 
and  shut  in  by  mountains  on  each  side. 

Here,  being  still  high,  we  had  at  5.30  a  view  towards  the 
north  over  the  whole  plateau  and  plain  of  ZebedSny ;  towards 
which  we  were  now  descending.  On  the  left,  in  the  distance, 
was  Jehel  Zebedany  so  called  ;  and  on  the  right  the  mountains 
of  Blftdan,  the  highest  part  of  Anti-Lebanon  ;  with  the  beauti- 
ful recess  or  plain  running  up  between.  Nearer  at  hand  the 
plateau  was  roUing  and  broken  ;  it  slopes  gently  eastward  with 
low  ridges  in  it,  and  is  crossed  by  deep  valleys.  It  was  still 
green  and  beautiful,  retaining  in  part  the  verdure  of  spring. 

We  kept  on  north  along  the  plain,  between  the  high  rocky 
ridges  on  each  aide.  At  6  o'clock  we  turned  northeast,  around 
the  shoulder  of  the  eastern  ridge,  which  here  bends  off  for  a 
time,  and  then  turns  north  again,  enclosing  a  wider  and  more 
rolling  tract.  We  came  at  6.30  to  Deir  el-'Ashayir,  situated  on 
the  eastern  slope  of  a  higher  part  of  the  open  tract ;  having  a 
lower  plain  towards  the  east,  and  a  small  lake  with  no  outlet 
just  at  the  foot  of  the  eastern  mountain.  The  position  is  a  fine 
one,  surrounded  by  fertility  ;  but  not  another  village  is  any  where 
in  sight.  We  encamped  near  a  fountain,  on  grass  still  green. 
The  few  inhabitants  are  Druzes  and  Christians  ;  and  have  rather 
a  bad  character.     They  did  not,  however,  molest  us. 

Here  again  are  the  ruins  of  a  large  and  once  splendid  temple, 
fronting  towards  the  east,  and  differing  in  some  respects  from 
any  we  had  yet  seen.  It  stands  upon  an  elevated  platform  of 
masonry,  extending  from  the  building  twenty-four  feet  and  a 
half  in  front,  about  twelve  feet  on  the  other  three  sides,  and 
varying  in  height  according  to  the  ground.  The  platform  itself 
is  ornamented  with  a  cornice  around  its  upper  part,  and  a  similar 
one  inverted  lower  down.  The  stones  of  the  temple  are  not 
bevelled.  At  the  comers  were  pilasters  with  Ionic  capitals. 
There  would  seem  to  have  teen  no  columns  in  front  of  the  por- 
tico ;  at  least  none  are  now  found.  The  walls  are  mostly  stand- 
ing, though  some  portions  are  broken  down  ;  so  that  some  of 
the  pilasters  at  the  comers  now  stand  out  alone.  The  colour  of 
the  stone  is  darker  than  elsewhere,  and  the  work  less  sharp  and 
delicate  than  in  the  other  temples.  There  was  an  entrance  under 
the  platform  at  the  east  end,  where  it  is  nearly  twenty  feet  high ; 
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over  wtich  lies  a  large  stone  as  a  lintel.     Our  meaeurements 
were  as  follows  : 

Platform,  length  . 

"         breadth 
Temple,  whole  length  inside 

'■  "      breadth  inside 

Attar  recess,- length 
Body,  from  altar  to  portico 
Portico,  including  back  wall  of  3 
Large  stone  aa  lintel,  length 
"  '■      breadth 

"  "      thickness 

Height  of  the  wall,  estimated      .  .  54 

Just  southeast  of  the  temple,  and  on  the  same  general  elope 
or  terrace  of  ground,  are  other  extensive  ruins  of  apparently 
similar  character  and  age.  They  are  however  so  thoroughly 
thrown  down,  and  scattered,  and  built  upon  hy  the  houses  of  the 
village,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  them  out.  Several  short 
columns  are  here  seen  in  different  parts.  The  idea  suggests 
itself,  that  possibly  this  may  have  been  an  extensive  court  con- 
nected with  the  temple  above  ;  or  perhaps  here  stood  another 
larger  temple.  The  former  supposition  seems  to  me  the  more 
prohahle.  The  stones  in  this  part  are  large,  well  cut,  and  laid 
up  without  cement. 

I  have  said  above,  that  "  the  whole  of  Hermon  was  girded 
with  temples." '  We  had  now  visited  the  Panium  at  Banias  ; 
the  rude  fragments  at  Kul'at  Buetra  ;  the  stately  remains  at 
Hibbariyeb,  Neby  Sufa,  'Aiha,  Efiirhieh,  and  Deir  el-'AshSyir ; 
and  there  have  likewise  been  mentioned  the  ruins  at  Bekka  and 
Burkush.  Mr  Thomson  had  heard  of  like  remains  at  'Ain  'Ata, 
'Ain  Hershy,  and  several  other  places.  These  all  lie  directly 
upon  and  around  Hermon.  The  Bttka'a  and  its  borders  are  full 
of  like  edifices  ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  crowning  glory  of  the 
temples  at  Ba'albek.  Who  were  the  founders  of  all  these  costly 
and  magnificent  structures  ? 

Wednesday,  June  Swrf.^This  morning  Mr  Thomson  lefl  me 
to  proceed  with  John  Wortabet  to  Damascus,  while  he  returned 
with  his  servant  by  the  direct  road  to  HfLsbeiya  ;  a  long  day's 
ride,  which  he  accomplished  in  ten  hours.  In  the  wildest  part 
of  the  mountain  he  was  met  by  two  marauders  of  the  Beit  el- 
KantSr.  Ascertainit^  who  he  was,  they  lot  him  pass,  and  even 
offered  to  turn  back  and  guard  him  through  the  mountains. 
They  were  armed  to  the  teeth ;  and  were  returning  from  an 
attack  upon  Kur'fin  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Buka'a.  Mr 
Thomson  was  happy  to  dispense  with  their  company,  and  reached 
'  See  above,  p.  182. 
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Haabeiya  in  safety ;  although  a  division  of  the  same  gang  of 
robbers  were  plundering  along  the  road  from  Easheiya  to  H^b- 
beiya,  and  almost  to  the  very  entrance  of  the  latter  place  itself. 

As  Mr  Thomson  departed  towards  the  west,  we  set  our  faces 
towards  the  east ;  and  leaving  Deir  el-'Ashayir  at  7.10,  we 
descended  into  the  lower  plain,  with  its  little  lake  on  our  right. 
This  has  no  outlet,  and  was  said  to  dry  up  later  in  the  season. 
Our  general  course  was  E.  N,  E,  At  7.35  we  came  to  the  north-  . 
west  shoulder  of  the  mountain,  which  here  sinks  down  in  a  bluff 
over  the  lake.  Here  was  a  low  water-shed  ;  and  then  we 
entered  a  shallow  open  vaUey  with  rolling  hills  on  each  side. 
About  8  o'clock  the  road  from  Jubb  Jenin  and  Bekka  joined  ours 
from  the  left  ;  and  then  at  8.10  came  in  also  the  usual  road  from 
Beimt  descending  from  a  hill  on  the  left.  Here  at  the  junction 
of  these  roads  is  a  fine  fountain  in  the  valley,  called  'Ain  Meithe- 
Idn  ;  and  near  by  are  the  foundations  of  a  large  ruined  KhSn. 
The  Wady  likewise  bears  the  same  name  below.  Our  course 
now  became  E.  by  8.  As  we  advanced,  the  Wady  grew  narrower 
and  deeper,  and  the  sides  high  and  rocky,  forming  a  mountain 
pass,  along  which  the  brook  from  the  fountain  continued  to  flow. 
Afterwards  the  country  became  undulating  and  liilly.  At  8.50 
the  Wady  and  brook  made  a  circuit  towards  the  right ;  while  we 
ascended  obliquely  the  left  slope,  and  winding  around  and  up 
the  south  side  of  a  hill,  reached  Dim^s  at  9  o'clock.  It  is  a 
large  village  lying  high  up  on  the  southeastern  side  of  the  hill ; 
and  is  a  usual  stopping  place  for  travellers  and  caravans.  In  the 
upper  part  of  the  village  is  a  long  vault  with  a  round  arch,  built 
of  large  stones,  and  seemingly  ancient. 

We  had  now  passed  over  and  through  the  broad  elevated 
tract,  which  here  connects  the  mountain  ridges  on  the  south  and 
east  of  Deir  el-'AshSyir  with  the  loftier  range  -of  Blliddn  in  the 
north ;  thus  forming  the  ridge  which  separates  the  plat«an  of 
Deir  el-'AshSyir  and  Zebedany  from  the  next  lower  plateau  on 
the  eastern  declivity  of  Anti-Lebanon, 

This  next  lower  plateau,  which  was  now  before  us,  had 
evidently  a  great  slope  towards  the  east  ;  and  was  at  first  un- 
even and  rolling.  At  9.15,  going  still  E.  by  S.  there  was  a  fork 
of  the  road,  and  we  took  the  left  around  a  hitl,  in  order  to  avoid 
a  very  steep  descent  on  the  other  branch.  At  9.35  we  again 
struck  Wady  Meithellin  and  its  brook,  apd  crossed  to  its  right 
side.  It  was  here  running  northeast ;  and  continues  in  that 
direction  to  join  the  Barada  near  Judeideh.  Ascending  now 
long  and  gradually,  we  came  out  at  9.50  upon  the  great  desert 
plain  of  ea-Sahra,  here  three  thousand  four  hundred  feet  above 
the  sea,  according  to  Mr  Porter.  It  is  indeed  a  desert,  wholly 
barren  and  uncultivated.    It  extends  up  southwest  to  the  veiy 
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base  of  Jebel  eeh-Sheith  ;  and  is  shut  in-on  the  southeast  by 
another  line  of  hilla,  or  ridge,  that  of  Dummar  and  SiOihiyeh, 
■which  cornea  down  from  the  end  (or  rather  from  under  the  end) 
of  esh-Sheith  itself.  The  desert  plain  also  extends  northeast  for 
a  long  distance  beyond  the  Barada  ;  the  chasm  of  the  latter 
being,  bordered  with  hills.  .  Far  in  the  north  and  northeast, 
beyond  the  valley  of  Helbon,  a  mountain  range  appeared  to  ma 
down  from  west  to  east,  with  picturesque  forms.' 

Our  course  across  the  Sahra  was  about  S.  E.  by  E.  Soob 
after  entering  upon  it,  at  one  hour  from  Dimas,  the  road  forks. 
The  left  leads  to  the  Barada  and  the  bridge  of  Dummar,  and 
crosses  the  ridge  back  of  Sfilihlyeh,  commanding  the  view  of  the 
plain  of  Damascus,  which  is  eo  celebrated.  We  had  intended 
to  follow  this  road  ;  but  our  muleteers,  who  alone  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  region,  either  througb  misunderstanding  or 
mulishness,  took  the  other  path  ;  and  when  we  discovered  the 
mistake,  it  was  too  late  to  rectify  it.  Desolate  and  dreary  as 
possible  was  the  way  for  an  hour  and  a  half.  The  Barada  with 
its  sweet  valley  was  not  far  off  on  our  left ;  but  no  trace  of  it 
was  visible.  Hardly  a  tree  or  shrub  appeared,  on  mountain, 
hill,  or  plain.  Far  on  the  right,  in  the  desert  plain  not  far  from 
the  next  range  of  hills,  was  the  miserable  hamlet  of  Sflbbftrah, 
bearing  from  the  fork  S.  61°  W.  directly  towards  the  snows  of 
Hermon,  No  other  vill^e  was  in  sight ;  and  all  was  indeed  a 
desert. 

At  10.45  there  was  on  our  right  a  small  brook  winding 
through  the  plain.  We  descended  at  10.55  to  its  bed,  where 
bursts  forth  a  lai^e  and  fine  fountain,  called  Neba'  el-'ArrSd. 
Its  flow  is  said  to  be  periodical,  it  being  at  some  seasons  entirely 
dry.  Near  by  are  the  foundations  of  a  ruined  KhSn,  bearing 
the  same  name.  The  stream  winds  off  northeast  to  the  Barada 
near  el-Hdmy,  and  takes  the  name  of  Wady  Ya'fflr  ;  having  in 
it  a,  still  larger  fountain  further  down,  and  its  borders  covered 
with  poplars. 

Beyond  the  fountain  the  Sahra  becomes  a  rolling  tract  of  des- 
ert hills.  At  11.15  we  came  upon  the  head  of  a  deep  valley  run^ 
ning  down  northeast  to  the  Barada  west  of  Dammar.  The  river 
was  now  not  distant ;  and  we  could  see  the  trees  along  its  course. 
Passing  to  the  right  around  the  head  of  the  valley,  we  came  at 
11.35  to  the  top  of  the  ridge  beyond,  through  which  the  river 
breaks.  Before  us  lay  another  parallel  ridge,  with  a  deep  valley 
between  ;  the  two  ridges  being  merely  a  fork  in  the  one  main 
ridge.  After  a  steep  descent  and  long  ascent,  we  reached  the 
top  of  the  latter  ridge  at  12.15  ;  and  here  Damascus  and  its 
magnificent  plain  began  to  come  in  sight.  Here  was  a  fork  of 
'  See  moie  on  tbo  Sabia,  nnder  Jdm  713i. 
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the  road  ;  we  kept  on  east,  and  descended  considerably,  till  at 
12.25,  from  a  projecting  point,  there  was  a  noble  view  of  the 
vast  plain  with  its  immense  groves  of  fruit  and  other  trees,  and 
of  the  city  almost  hidden  by  their  foliage.  But  the  view  from 
the  Wely  back  of  Salihiyeh  is  still  more  magnificent.  The  air 
was  hazy  ;  and  the  distant  lakes  were  not  visible.  A  long  and 
steep  descent  now  brought  us  at  1  o'clock  to  the  village  of 
Mezzeh, '  at  the  foot  of  the  naked  and  arid  limestone  ridge,  and  . 
also  just  at  the  mouth  of  the  deep,  precipitous,  jagged,  and  very 
narrow  chasm,  by  which  the  Barada  issues  upon  the  plain.  This 
chasm  is  very  striking ;  it  is  broken  straight  down ;  and  the 
strata  are  very  much  dislocated. — Here  we  stopped  for  lunch,  in 
a  garden  of  tall  fruit  trees,  by  the  side  of  the  first  canal  taken 
from  the  river  on  the  south. 

We  were  now  at  the  eastern  base  of  Anti-Lebanon,  having 
traversed  all  the  ridges  and  plateaus  of  its  southern  portion. 
The  basin  around  Kefr  Kftk,  although  without  outlet,  and 
although  nearly  as  high  as  the  plain  of  Zebedany,  seems 
decidedly  to  belong  to  the  western  declivity  of  the  mountain. 
The  high  water-shed  which  we  crossed  further  east,  runs  on 
northeast  through  the  elevated  tract  around  YOutah,  and  forms 
at  length  the  Jebel  Zebedany,  This  latter  separates  the  plain 
of  Zebedany  from  the  desert  basin  of  Judeideh  on  the  west ; 
this  last  corresponding  in  position  to  the  basin  of  Kefr  Ktik, 
but  higher,  and  drained  eastward  through  the  ridge  by  the  Wady 
el-KQm.  North  of  EQkhleh  we  struck  and  foUowed  down  the 
fork  which  cleaves  the  ridges,  that  further  north  border  the 
plateau  of  Deir  el-'Ashayir  and  Zebedany.  Passing  through  the ' 
next  ridge  we  came  to  DimSs  and  the  broad  Sahra  ;  and  now 
the  descent  of  the  last  ridge  of  SSlihiyeh  bad  brought  us  to  the 
margin  of  the  great  plain.  North  of  the  Barada,  as  we  shall 
see,  the  division  is  less  regular  ;  and  especially  the  ridge  sepa- 
rating the  plateau  of  Zebedany  from  the  Sahra  spreads  out  into 
a  broEid  mountainous  tract. 

Setting  off  from  el-Mezzeh  at  2.05,  we  went  directly  east 
towards  the  city,  through  the  immense  groves  of  every  species 
of  fruit  trees  which  cover  the  plain.  The  avenues  leading  to 
the  city  are  tolerably  wide,  and  everywhere  shut  in  by  mud 
walls  five  or  six  feet  high.  These  walls  are  constructed  of  large 
masses  of  earth  compacted,  like  nnhumt  brick,  two  feet  or  more 
square,  resembling  the  adobes  of  Mexico.  These  are  made 
upon  the  spot  which  each  is  to  occupy,  by  placing  a  wooden 
frame,  filling  it  firmly  with  earth  rammed  hard,  and  then 
removing  the  frame.     These  walk  usually  last  several   years. 

'  Thu  fillBgo  ia  menlionad  by  Edrisi ;  1  p.  3S0,  ed.  Janbflrt. 
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Water  is  carried  everywhere,  along  the  roads  and  through  the 
fields.  Between  Mezzeh  and  the  city  we  crossed  three  canals 
fiijm  the  Barada,  and  there  is  a  fourth  on  this  side  ;  those  on 
the  north  side  are  larger.  Everything  indicated  our  approach 
to  a  great  city. 

We  came  at  2.40  to  one  of  the  southwestern  gates,  Bab  es- 
Surijy.  Here  were  no  custom  house  officers.  We  entered  and 
wound  our  way  along  narrow  streets  and  lanes  through  the  city 
to  the  Chriatian  quarter  ;  which  occupies  the  whole  eastern  part. 
We  were  all  strangers,  and  inquired  for  the  house  of  Dr 
Paulding,  whom  I  had  known  in  Beirlit ;  but  meeting  an  ac- 
quaintance of  our  Hasbeiyans  in  the  street,  he  informed  us, 
that  the  matter  was  all  arranged  ;  and  that  we  were  to  go  to  the 
house  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Robson,  who  was  expecting  to  accompany 
me  on  my  further  journey.  This  was  welcome  intelligence.  At 
3.10  we  dismounted  at  Mr  Robson'a  door  ;  and  in  his  widowed 
dwelling  I  found  a  welcome  home  during  my  brief  sojourn  in 
Damascus. 

The  city  was  now  occupied,  as  a  Protestant  missionary  field, 
by  missionaries  of  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Cburcb,  and  of  the 
Associate  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States. 
From  the  former  were  the  Rev.  Messrs  Robson  and  Porter  ;  and 
from  the  latter,  Rev.  Messrs  Bamett,  Eraser,  Lansing,  and  Dr 
Paulding  as  physician.  They  were  acting  in  entire  concord, 
and  as  one  mission,  in  everything,  except  in  their  relations  to 
the  societies  at  home.  Mr  Robson  was  the  earliest  resident, 
having  been  here  during  eight  years.  He  and  Mr  Porter  were 
both  at  home.  Most  of  the  Americans  had  gone  to  prepare 
their  summer  residence  at  BlOdfin,  a  village  lying  high  up  on  the 
lofty  ridge  east  of  Zebedany,  and  overlooking  that  fine  plain. 
But  Dr  Paulding  returned  on  Saturday  ;  and  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  intercourse  with  him  and  Mr  Eraser. 

I  remained  in  Damascus  until  the  following  Monday  morn- 
ing, four  days.  During  this  interval,  Messrs  Robson  and  Porter 
were  unwearied  in  their  kind  offices  ;  and  conducted  me  to  the 
various  points  of  interest  within  and  without  the  city,  The  first 
day,  Thursday,  was  mainly  spent  in  writing  letters,  and  in  rest, 
of  which  I  still  had  great  need.  On  Friday  we  took  a  long  wali 
through  the  interior  of  the  city,  and  examined  its  antiquities 
and  other  objects  of  curiosity.  On  Saturday,  Mr  Porter  rode 
with  me  around  the  city  on  the  outside  ;  and  also  through  some 
of  the  streets  which .  I  had  not  yet  seen. 

The  usual  religious  services  were  held  on  Sunday,  in  the  large 
lOom  of  Dr  PauUing's  house,  which  had  been  fitted  up,  and 
formed  a  commodious  mission  chapel.  In  the  forenoon  there  waa 
a  service  in  Arabic  at  8  o'clock  by  Mr  Wortabet ;  one  in  English 
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at  11  o'clock  by  Mr  Fraser ;  and  another  at  4  o'cloct  in  the 
afternoon  hy  Mr  Bobson.  The  number  in  attendance  was  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty.  I  took  t«a  and  passed  the  evening  with 
Dr  Paulding  and  hia  very  intelligent  family. 

On  Saturday  I  also  had  the  pleasure  of  calling  on  Dr 
Meshaka,  the  very  active  and  intelligent  native  physician,  whose 
name  has  become  widely  known  in  connection  with  the  Protest- 
ant movement.  He  wields  a  ready  and  powerful  pen  ;  and  his 
writings  are  doing  much  in  prepariog  the  way  for  the  spread  of 
Gospel  truth.  He  knows  only  the  Arabic  language  ;  his  mind 
seems  ever  at  work  ;  and  he  spoke  fluently  on  a  variety  of  topics 
cfuite  unusual  for  an  oriental. 

Another  literary  person,  of  a  different  stamp,  whom  I  met  at 
Mr  Kobson's,  was  Ant5n  Bulad,  a  learned  Greek  monk,  passion- 
ately devoted  to  the  topography  and  statistics  of  Damascus  and 
its  environs.  He  had  taken  the  trouble  to  copy  out  with  his 
own  hand  all  the  lists  of  Arabic  names  in  the  appendix  to  the 
first  edition  of  the  Biblical  Researches  ;  and  had  likewise  pro- 
cured for  Mr  Porter  lists  of  the  vilh^es  around  Damascus  and 
throughout  the  plain. 

Learning,  however,  is  in  general  at  a  low  ebb  among  thp 
Damascenes  of  the  present  day  ;  although  the  city  has  beeu 
formerly  renowned  a&  the  home  of  many  distinguished  Arabian 
'writers  and  scholars.' 


A  full  account  of  the  topography  and  history  of  this  an- 
cient city,  would  of  itself  require  a  volume.  During  my  brief 
sojourn,  I  could  of  course  receive  only  general  impressions  ;  and 
these  are  all  that  I  can  now  communicate  to  the  reader.  My 
purpose  is  to  relate  only  what  I  saw  myself,  or  learned  on  good 
authority. 

The  Plain. — Boundaries. — We  have  seen  above,  that  the 
last  and  lowest  ridge  of  Anti-Lebanon  towards  the  east,  has  its 
beginning  under  the  eastern  end  of  Jebel  csh-Sheikh  itself."  It 
runs  on  in  a  general  course  northeast,  a  naked  limestone  ridge,  and 
is  broken  through  at  Mezzeh  by  the  chasm  of  the  Barada  ;  and 
at  Burzeh,  two  hours  further  northeast,  by  the  lesser  chasm  of  a 
Wady  coming  down  from  Menin  and  Helb5n,     The  ridge  takes 

'  Bowring  reporM,  Itat  he  conid  not  find  270.— Of   conrw   volnmes  can  now  only 

»  bookaelier  in  Damasons  or  Aleppo;  not  be   purehawd   from  the  private  owners; 

could  tt  Bcnbe  now  get  his  living  by  copj-  comp.  Scetaea,  ibid.    In  tfaie  way  the  mia- 

ing  manuscripts ;  R^ort  p.  109,     Seelien  sionariea  ok  able,  oceasiooallj,  to  pick  up 

found  three  Miudtm  booiisellers ;  of  whom  rare  and  valuable  mamiKripti. 
two  were  also  bookbinders ;    Ijeisen  I.  p.         'See  above,  p.  440. 
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different  names  in  different  parts.  South  of  the  chasm  of  the 
Barada  it  is  called  Kalabat  el-Mezzeh  ;  between  that  chasm  and 
the  one  at  Bnrzeh  it  is  known  as  Jebel  Kasyfln  ; '  further  north 
it  has  the  name  of  Jebel  KalamlDn,  as  far  as  to  the  lofty  project- 
ing pyramid  of  Jebel  Tiniyeh ;  beyond  which  the  ridge  beuds 
E.  N.  E.  and  stretches  off  eastwai-d  to  the  desert  near  Palmyra.* 
This  long  ridge  everywhere  forma  the  western  and  northern 
boundary  of  the  great  plain  of  Damascus, 

North  of  the  chaam  of  the  Barada,  the  middle  portion  of  Jebel 
Kasyfln  rises  to  a  loftier  point,  about  sixteen  hundred  feet  above 
the  plain,  crowned  by  a  Wely,  and  commanding  a  very  extensive 
prospect.'  About  a  mile  southeast  from  the  base  of  this  high 
point,  and  a  mile  and  a  half  east  of  where  the  Barady  issuea 
from  its  chasm,  runs  the  western  wall  of  the  city  of  Damascus  ; 
all  the  city,  except  a  small  portion,  lying  on  the  south  of  the 
liver.  Directly  at  the  base  of  Jebel  Kasyfln  extends  the  long 
village  of  Salihiyeh. — From  the  city  the  icy  crown  of  Jebel  eah- 
Sheith  ia  seen,  far  overtopping  all  the  ridges  of  Anti-Lebanon, 
and  bearing  S.  85°  W. 

Looking  southwest  towards  the  high  portion  of  the  plain 
around  the  eastern  foot  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh,  a  hne  of- low  hills  is 
seen  commencing  there  and  running  off  eastward.  They  become 
higher  ag  they  advance  ;  and  terminate  as  a  range  of  low  moun- 
tains at  Nejha,  from  two  to  three  hours  southeast  of  Damascus,  • 
This  range  is  called  Jehel  el-Aswad,  and  forms  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  plain.  Ita  greatest  elevation  above  the  plain 
does  not  exceed  five  hundred  feet.*  Beyond  this  line  of  hills 
lies  the  valley  of  the  river  A'waj,  skirted  on  the  south  by  the 
more  elevated  range  of  Jebel  Mani'a  ;  the  highest  peaks  of  which 
lie  eastward  of  Kesweh,  and  are  seen  extending  to  the  left 
beyond  those  of  Jebel  el-Aswad.  On  the  left  of  all  these 
mountains,  the  view  stretches  over  an  unbroken  plain  of  vast 
extent,  quite  to  the  mountains  of  Hauran,  which  are  dimly  seen 
upon  the  horizon. 

'  So  osllsd  also  by  Abujffeda  ;  Tab.  Syr.  gives  the  distances  on  the  PalmjTft  road  as 

ed.  KOhlsr,  pp.  100,  184.     la  thia  perhnps  foDows;  From  the  base  of  Jebel  Tiniyeh 

sa  ani^ieat  Mont  Catiui  t  northeast  to  JerOil,   8^  hours  ;    theoce  to 

'  The  great  northern  road  to  Horns,  Kuryettdo  11  hours;  thence  to  Palmyra 

Eamah,  and  Aleppo,  crosses  this  ridge  just  18|  hoara, 

at  the  northeastern  base  of  Jebel  llniyeh.        '  This  is  not  the  point  of  vie*  so  jnstly 

Beyond  are  several  other  similar  ridges  celebrated  by  travellers.   The  latter  is  at  a 

running  out  from  Anti-Lebanon  into  the  less  elevated  Wely,  on  the   south  eud  of 

eastern  denert.     At  Kutaifeh,  beyond  the  Jebel  KasyAn,  on   the  very  brink  of  the 

first  ridge,  5^  hours  from  Damascus,  the  chasm. — Abnlfe da  meotione  Jebel  KasjOn; 

road  brunches  off  to  Palmyra,  and  lies  the  and  speaks  also  of  the  Mohammedan  le- 

whole  distance  along  a  broad  plain  akirted  gend,  that  there  CaiaileH  Abel;  Tab.  Syr. 

bymisea  at  bills.    See  J.  L.  Porter  in  ed.  Kohier,  p.  100. 
BibliotL  Sacra,  1864,  pp,  444,  449,  460,        '  J.   L.  Porter  in  BibUotb.  Sao.  1854, 

681  iq, — In  a  manuscript  note,  Mr  Porter  p.  313. 
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On  the  east,  the  plain  of  Daraascua  extends  to  the  three 
lakes  towards  which  the  waters  of  the  Barada  and  A'waj  flow  ; 
and  of  which  I  shall  speak  hereafter.  Beyond  the  lakes  the 
plain  spreads  out  again  for  three  or  four  hours  ;  or  rather  slopes 
up  gradually  to  the  base  of  a  range  of  conical  hills  extending  three 
or  four  hours  from  north  to  south,  and  called  et-TellOl  (the 
Tells),  or  also  Jebel  Aghar.  The  central  and  highest  of  these 
conical  peaks  is  called  Tell  Dfikweh.  As  seen  from  Damascus 
they  bound  the  horizon.  From  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
Telltil,  a  vast  plain  stretches  away  to  Jebel  Haur^n.  On  the 
north,  -too,  a  plain  extends  eastward  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.' 

Divisions. — The  distance  from  Damascus  to  the  lakes  ie  reck- 
oned at  six  hours,  or  about  twenty  miles  from  Salihiyeh.  The 
greatest  breadth  of  the  plain  from  north  to  south  is  about  seven 
hours  ;  but  it  becomes  narrow  towards  the  southwest.  Such  are 
the  general  dimensions  of  the  plain  of  Dams^cus.  It  is  divided 
into  five  districts.  The  GhGtah  comprises  the  western  portion,  in- 
cluding the  city,  and  reaching  about  two  hours  farther  cast.  On 
the  south  it  extends  only  to  a  line  drawn  about  E.  by  S.  from 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  Meid^n.  It  is  divided  by  the 
Barada  into  the  North  and  South  GhHtah.  East  of  this  is  the 
Merj,  reaching  to  the  lakes,  and  running  down  somewhat  further 
south  than  the  Ghfltah.  It  is  in  like  manner  divided  by  the 
Barada  into  the  North  and  South  Merj.  All  the  southern  por- 
tions of  the  plain,  between  these  districts  and  Jebel  el-Aswad, 
as  also  the  valley  of  the  A'waj,  are  comprised  in  the  district 
called  Wady  el-'Ajam,  Beyond  this  latter  are  the  district  of 
Haurdn  in  the  southeastj  and  Jeidflrj  the  ancient  Iturea,  in  the 
south. 

The  number  of  villages  in  these  districts,  with  their  popula- 
tion, as  taken  from  the  government  tiooks,  is  as  follows.  But 
the  estimate  of  the  population  is  regarded  by  the  missionaries,  as 
being  at  least  twenty  per  cent,  below  the  truth. 


North  Ghfitnh 
South  GhOtah 
North  Ubi;j  . 
South  M«rj . 
"Wady  el-'Ajam ' 


4,176 
6,170 

18,178 


Total  ...  134  .  .        4T,700 

This  is  exclusive  of  the  population  of  the  city  itself 

Telia. — The  surface  of  the  plain  is  level  throughout.     Here 
and  there  are  scattered  a  number  of  small  Tells  or  mounds  in 

'  J.  L.  Porter  in  BIblJoth.  Sac.  1854,  p.         •  lodudiiig,  I  sappoae,  tljB  valley  of  the 
833^.  338,  *61.  AVaj. 
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various  parts.  Most  of  them  are  proTjably  the  heaped  up  remains 
of  former  Tillages ;  the  mud-built  dwellings  of  which  have 
successively  crumbled  away,  and  othera  of  fresh  materials  been 
built  up  iu  their  stead  ;  by  which  procesa  a  mound  has  in  time 
accumulated,  as  in  the  case  of  the  villages  of  Egypt.  Some  of 
these  Tells  are  perhaps  artificial,  tlie  work  of  a  people  of  8 
fonfier  age.  That  of  Sfilihiyeb,  three  and  a  half  hours  east  of 
the  city,  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  plain.  Beside  it  Mr  Porter 
found  a  slab  of  limestone  with  an  Assyrian  bas-relief  upon  it ; 
and  at  a  spot  where  the  waters  of  the  Barada  have  carried  away 
a  portion  of  its  aide,  layers  of  sun-dried  bricts  are  still  visible.' 

Soil. — The  soil  of  the  plain  of  Damascus  is  a  rich  sandy 
loam.  The  substratum  is  conglomerate,  composed  of  smooth 
rounded  pebbles  and  flints,  with  sand.  A  considerable  portion 
of  Wady  el-'Ajam  is  volcanic  rock,  bard  and  black.  Jebel  el- 
Aswad  is  almost  wholly  so.  The  limestone  of  the  higher  dis- 
tricts of  Anti-Lebanon  is  compact ;  and,  when  struck,  has  a 
metallic  ring.  Near  Damascus,  it  is  white  and  soft.  In  the 
Boft  rock  of  Jebel  Kasyftn  are  fine  ammonites. 

Sivers  and  Fountains.— The  main  source  of  the  beauty 
and  fertility  of  the  plain  of  Damascus,  is  the  river  Barada,  the 
Chrysorrhoas  of  the  ancients.  It  rises  in  the  high  plain  south  of 
Zebediiny  on  Anti-Lebanon,  where  I  afterwards  visited  its  foun- 
tains ;  and  rushes  in  a  southeasterly  course  down  the  mountain, 
till  it  issues  at  Mezzeb  from  its  chasm  upon  the  plain.  Here  it 
turns  eastward,  and  flowing  along  the  north  wall  of  the  city, 
takes  its  way  across  the  plain  to  the  two  northern  lakes.  It  is 
difficult  to  estimate  the  quantity  of  water  brought  down  by  this 
river  to  the  plain ;  but  it  is  very  great.  It  is  a  deep,  broad, 
rushing,  mountain  stream ;  and  although  not  less  than  nine  or 
ten  branches  are  taken  from  it.  some  of  them  quite  large,  for  the 
supply  of  the  city  and  the  plain,  yet  it  still  flows  on  as  a  large 
stream,  and  enters  the  middle  lake  by  two  channels.  The  water 
is  limpid  and  beautiful. 

The  two  largest  canals  are  on  the  north  side,  the  Yezid  and 
the  Taurah ;  the  former  taken  out  above  Dummar  near  el- 
Hamy,  and  the  latter  a  little  below  Dumraar ;  and  both  brought 
along  side  by  side  through  the  narrow  chasm.  The  Vezid  sup- 
plies Salihiyeh  and  the  fields  of  two  or  three  other  villages  on 
the  north  of  the  city.  The  Taurah  is  the  largest  branch  of  all ; 
is  carried  below  Sfilibiyeh  ;  and  waters  an  extensive  tract  on 
both  sides  of  the  great  northern  road,  as  far  as  to  'Adrah,  four 
(ind  a  half  hours  from  the  city.  There  it  turns  southeast,  and 
goes  to  the  northern  lake.'  A  third  smaller  canal  on  the  north 
ioth.  Sbc.  1854,  p.  466. 
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begins  just  east  of  tte  city,  and  fiimishea  a  Bupply  for  several 
viUagea. 

On  the  south  aide  are  several  stoaller  canals  ;  one  taken  out 
above  Dummar  ;  another  below  that  villt^e ;  and  a  third  in  the 
chasm.  The  first  two  are  carried  to  vUlagea  in  the  plain ;  while 
the  third-  supplies  the  gardens  in  that  quarter,  and  also  the  south- 
ern portion  of  the  city.  A  fourth  canal,  the  BSnifis,  is  the 
largest  on  this  side ;  it  begins  not  far  above  the  city,  and  fur- 
nishes the  main  supply  of  water  for  the  inhabitants.  A  fifih, 
the  'Akrab4ny,  is  also  carried  through  the  city  to  the  village  of 
'Aferaba  ;  and  a  sixth  is  taken  out  just  below  the  city,  and  sup- 
plies several  villages  further  east.  Still  further  down  the  river, 
several  other  canals  are  led  off  to  water  the  lower  parts  of  the 
Ghtitah  and  the  Merj.' 

This  river,  as  I  have  already  said,  ia  the  Chrysorrhoas  of  the 
ancients.  Pliny  speaks  of  it  as  the  source  of  fertility  to  Da- 
maacus ;  *  and  Strabo  describes  it  as  almost  exhausted  by  ita 
canals.'  In  the  fifth  century  Stephen  of  Byzantium  calls  it 
Sardines;  implying  that  the  name  Barada  was  already  current 
among  the  people.'  Of  the  two  rivers  of  Damascus  mentioned 
in  Scripture,  the  Amana  (or  Abana)  and  the  Fharpar,  the 
Barada  ia  probably  the  Amana  ;  °  since  the  largest  and  more 
important  stream  would  naturally  be  named  first ;  and  because 
too  a  part  of  Anti-Lebanon  adjacent  to  Hermon  ia  likewise 
called  Amana,  corresponding  to  the  portion  of  the  mountain 
whore  the  Barada  has  ita  sources.' 

The  second  river,  the  Pkarpar,  would  then  be  the  A'waj ;  ^ 
which  indeed  is  the  only  other  independent  stream  of  any  size 
within  the  territory  of  Damascus.  It  is  formed  by  the  junction 
of  several  smaller  streams  at  or  near  Sa'sa'.  One  of  these  com^ 
from  the  fountain  near  Beit  Jenn  on  the  way  from  Sa'sa'  to 
B&ni^s  ;  and  receives  further  down  a  branch  coming  from  the 
great  fountain  at  Menbej.'     Another  and  large^  branch  has  its 


century ;  sea  App.  to  Abnifed.  Tab.   Syr. 

ed.    KoUer,    p.    174    Bq.— Erlriu    in    the 

twelfih  century  h&s  among    otbera  tbe  c.  17,  ioic.  iv, 

names  Berid  (Yedd),   Barah    (Tauraii),  '  2  K.  6,  12,    Tbe  reading  of  Iba  Ha- 

KaiLit  el-Msrab  (el-Meezeb^,  Baii^.    But  brew  in  Keri  is  Amana,  vbich  slaada  also 

it  will  be  aeen,  tbat  the^e  TBriatioDS  {ex.-  in  the  margin  or  tlie  English  version.  Tliii 

eept  ihe  last)  sriie  from  a  mere  change  in  is  doubtlesa  the  better  reading. 

the  dots  ttttoched  to  the  Arabio  letters;  *  Cant,  i,  8. — See  generally,  BibUoth. 

Edria  par  Jaabert,  I.  p.  860.  Sao.  1849,  p.  370  sq. 

'  Plin.   H.  N.   E.    16,  "Damascnm    e»  '  This  suggeBtion,  eofar  as  I  know,  wai 

epoto  riguis  arane  CbryBon-hoa  fertalem."  first  made  by  Monro  ;    Summer  Ramble, 

•  Strabo  16.  2.  16.  p.  755,  .It  tIi  ixt-  etc.  IL  p.  64. 

Tilttt  iMAtoKrrai  ax'tim,  '  v!„i^^ 

'  Steph.  Byz.  Ha/aurtiit,  nlAo  Xupie 
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Bourcca  in  the  nortbweat,  among  the  ravines  of  Jehel  eah-Sheikh  ; 
it  comes  down  from  the  village  of  'Amy  and  passes  on  the  north 
side  of  Kefr  Hauwar.'  From  Sa'sa'  the  A'waj  at  first  runs 
northeast  towards  Damascus,  "a  small  lively  river  ;"'  it  then 
hende  around  nearly  E,  by  S.  and  flows  in  a  serpentine  course  as 
far  aa  to  Kesweh,  situated  on  its  northern  bant ;  beyond  which, 
sweeping  gracefully  around  the  last  high-peaks  of  Jebel  Mani'a, 
it  meanders  through  the  meadow-like  plain  to  enter  the  southern 
lake  not  far  south  of  the  village  of  Heij&ay,  Its  waters,  how- 
ever, do  not  always  reach  the  lake.  In  November,  1852,  its 
channel  was  entirely  dry  below  the  peaks  of  Mfi.ni'a.'  Above 
Jtln  a  large  canal  is  taken  out  on  the  left  bank  of  the  A'waj,  to 
irrigate  the  fields  of  that  and  other  villages.*  Another  is  led  off 
on  the  right  bank  at  Kesweh,  to  water  the  gardens  and  orchards 
of  'Adaliyeh  and  Hurjilleh  below."  The  upper  part  of  the 
A'waj  runs  "  in  a  deep  bed  of  the  Hauran  black  atone  ; " '  but 
the  trap  rock  formation  terminates  at  Jfln,' 

No  other  important  stream  passes  through  the  plain.  Vari- 
ous smaller  streams  enter  it  from  the  ravines  and  fountains  on 
the  west  and  north ;  but  they  are  all  speedily  absorbed  and 
exhausted  in  fertilizing  the  soil.  Such  is  a  small  rivulet,  which 
flows  down  from  the  Wady  in  which  is  situated  the  village  of 
KlU'at  Jendal,  beyond  Katana.'  Another  comes  from  a  fountain 
near  Mar'aba,  in  the  valley  below  Menin  and  Helbon  ;  this  runs 
down  to  Burzeh,  watering  that  village  and  some  portion  of  the 
plain  below.*  A  third  begins  at  a  fine  fountain  near  the  Httle 
village  of  Hafeiyer  in  the  northern  Sahra,  and  passes  down  by 
a  deep  gorge  into  the  plain  of  Damascus  ;  where  however  it  is 
soon  absorbed.  An  ancient  aqueduct  is  still  seen  in  the  plain 
along  the  base  of  these  hills,  running  apparently  towards  Da- 
mascus, which  would  seem  to  have  once  derived  its  supply  of 
water  from  that  stream."  Still  a  fourth  stream  enters  quite  the 
northeast  part  bf  the  plain,  coming  from  a  fountain  at  Ruhaibeh 
in  the  plain  of  Jerfld.  It  is  called  Nahr  el-Mukubrit  (sulphur- 
ous river),  though  the  water  is  sweet  and  good.  This  is  a  fine 
stream  ;    it   passes   through   Maksllrah,  and  waters  the   plain 

'  This  8«ems  to  he  tlie  Btream   caUed  '  W.  M.    Thomaon,    ibid.  p.    867.— Dr 

also  the  Sabirany,  f™m  the  villiigB  of  Beit  Wilson  gays ;  "  The  basaltic  and  cretBceoas 

Sdbir,     Bnrofchardt  givea  that  name  arm-  rocks  meet  at  it  [t!ie  AVajl  on  Ihe  aame 

neously  to  the  upper  portion  of  the  A'w^  i  level     The  first  of  these  forma  ita  right 

p.  812.  bant,  and  the  second  its  left.    The  basalt 

'  Schubert  III.  p.  271.  ceases  where  the  Damascus  road  leftTes  it." 

'  J.  L.  Porter  in  Biblioth.  Sao.  1854,  p.  Lands  of  the  Bible,  II.  p.  824. 

339.     Comp,  generally,  pp.  62-65,  844.  '  J.  L  Porter  in  Biblioft.  Sac  1864,  p. 

'  W.M.ThomsoninBibUotli.Sao.ieiS,  65. 

p,  867.  '  The  s! 

'  J.  L.  Porter  in  Biblioth.  Sue  1864,  p.  "  Tbe 

844.  en. 

'  Bnrckbardt,  p.  812. 
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beyond.  In  summer  its  waters  are  wholly  absorbed  ;  but  during 
winter  they  fall  into  the  northern  lake. 

There  are  likewise,  occasionally,  natural  fountains  in  the 
plain  itself.  Such  ia  perhaps  the  one  a  quarter  of  an  hour  west 
of  Katana  ;  which  supplies  the  village,  and  is  exhausted  in  the 
fields  some  distance  below.  It  does  not  flow  eastward  across  and 
beyond  the  Haj  road,  as  represented  on  the  map  of  Burckhardt,' 
Another  is  'Ain  el-Kuseir,  situated  in  the  plain  near  the  base  of 
the  northern  hiUs,  thirty-five  minutes  N.  N,  E.  from  Dflma. 
There  are  three  sources  close  together  ;  and  the  stream  waters  a 
large  tract  of  fields  and  vineyards.  The  surplus  fells  into  the 
Taurah.  A  ruined  village,  el-Kuseir,  is  twenty  minutes  below 
the  fountain.  The  ancient  aqueduct  above  mentioned  runs 
above  the  fountain,  and  has  no  connectiou  with  it.''  The  lai^st 
fountain  in  the  plain  is  'Ain  Harflsh,  an  hour  and  a  half  8.  E. 
by  E.  from  Damascus.  A  fine  stream  flows  from  it  eastward, 
which  is  absorbed  in  watering  five  large  villages  with  their  gar- 
dens and  fields,' 

Another  species  of  artificial  irrigation  is  also  very  extensively 
practised  in  the  plain  of  Damascus  ;  as  also  in  those  of  Jerfld 
and  Kuryetein  on  the  way  to  Palmyra.  In  those  portions  of 
the  plain  which  cannot  be  reached  by  canals  from  the  river  or 
other  streams,  artificial  foimtains  are  constructed  in  the  following 
manner.  A  well  or  pit  is  dug,  and  water  found  ;  usually  at  the 
depth  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet.  Then,  following  the  slope  of  the 
plain  about  E.  S.  E.  another  circular  pit  ie  dug  at  the  distance 
perhaps  of  a  hundred  feet  or  more,  and  connected  at  the  bottom 
with  the  former,  so  that  the  water  will  just  flow  into  it.  A  suc- 
cession of  such  pits  or  wells  is  thus  dug  and  connected  ;  until  at 
length  the  water  is  brought  to  the  surfac*!  and  becomes  a  running 
stream,  which  is  then  distributed  over  the  fields.  This  happens 
after  half  a  mile  or  a  mile,  according  to  the  declivity  of  the 
plain.  In  this  way,  a  portion  of  the  water  which  has  been  once 
used  and  absorbed  in  irrigation,  is  i^ain  recovered  and  employed 
a  second  time. 

These  subterranean  canals  may  be  traced  along  the  plain  by 
the  long  ranges  of  circular  mounds  around  their  openings.  Some 
ranges  of  this  kind  are  seen  beginning  even  near  the  Meidan, 
In  paBsiog  south  along  the  Haj  road,  about  an  hour  from  the 
city,  is  a  small  stream  in  a  deep  artificial  channel  formed  in  this 
way.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  further  U  another  similar  stlream, 
called  Nahr  Sabtneh,  as  watering  the  village  of  that  name  a 
little  further  east.  Ten  minutes  fiirther,  and  at  the  like  distance 
'  J.  L.  Porter  in  Biblioth.  Sao.  185*,  p.         '  The   esme  ;    BibHoHi.  Saa   183*.  p. 
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from  the  foot  of  Jebel  Aswad,  is  a  larger  stream,  called  el- 
Berdy,  collected  in  the  same  manner ;  the  head  of  its  canal 
being  twenty  minutes  west  of  the  road,  and  five  minutes  beyond 
the  Dmzc  village"  of  Ashrafiyeh.  It  waters  the  village  of  Bu- 
weidah  about  an  hour  east  of  the  road  ;  and  is  exhausted  in  the 
gardens  and  fields  below  it.'  In  the  northeastern  part  of  the 
plain,  beyond  Maksftrah,  two  Bimilar  canals  are  mentioned."  It 
is  also  said,  that  between  the  city  and  the  lakes  there  are  several 
series  of  these  canals  ;  one  range  commencing  where  the  waters 
of  a  preceding  one  begin  to  be  dispersed  over  the  surface,^ 

Many  of  these  canals  are  now  choked  up  with  rubbish  and 
earth,  and  are  no  longer  in  use  ;  though  they  may  still  be  traced 
by  their  mounds.  The  amount  of  time  and  labour,  of  ingenuity 
and  expense,  which  the  various  contrivances  for  irrigating  the 
plain  liave  cost,  is  incalculable.  It  would  appear,  that  for  many 
centuries  past,  as  at  the  present  day,  the  inhabitants  have  been 
living  upon  the  industry  of  their  forefathers. 

The  Lakes. — The  plain  of  Damascus  slopes  gently  towards 
the  east,  or  rather  E.  S.  E.  for  about  twenty  miles ;  where  it 
reaches  its  greatest  depression  in  a  broad  basin  containing  three 
lakes.  Beyond  these  the  plain  gradually  rises  again,  for  twelve 
or  fifteen  miles,  to  the  range  of  the  TeUnl.  The  lakes  and  the 
great  basin  have  no  outlet ;  and  are  the  natural  receptacle  for 
the  waters  of  all  the  rivers  and  fountains  of  the  plain  of  Da- 
mascus. 

These  lakes  have  hitherto  been  comparatively  unknown.* 
No  traveller  had  visited  them.  One  or  two  of  the  missionaries 
had  passed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  them  ;  and  my  journal  con- 
tains notes  of  all  the  information  they  could  afford  me.  But  in 
November  of  the  same  year,  (1852,)  Messrs  Kobson,  Porter,  and 
Eamett,  made  an  excursion  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  exploring 
them  ;  a  full  account  of  which,  drawn  up  by  Mr  Porter,  has 
been  published.'  It  is  only  necessary  here  to  present  a  brief  out- 
line of  the  results  of  their  examination. 

The  two  northern  lakes  receive  the  waters  of  the  Barada, 
and  of  all  the  northern  portion  of  the  plain.  The  southernmost 
of  these,  called  Bahret  el-Kibleh, '  South  lake,'  lies  more  towards 
the  west  than  the  other,  which  is  hence  called  Bahret  esh-Shftr- 
kiyeh    '  East  lake.'     They  are  nearly  of  the  same  size  ;  not 

'  J.  L.  Forter  In  Bibliotli,  Sue.  1854,  p.  '  The  same  ;  commnnicated  in  a  mann- 

8*2,  848.— Yet  on  lie  map  to  Burckharft  ncript  Note. 

the  Berdy  is  put  down  ae  rising  near  Ka-  '  Even  Abnlfeda  epeafcs  of  thero  only  aa 

tacB  and  flowing  to  the  iakea ;  in  tliat  of  ona  lake ;  Tab.  Syr.  Snppl.  ed.  Kohter,  p. 

Berglians  it  rises  high  up  on  the  side  of  157. 

Hennon.    It  never  flows  to  (he  laltee.  '  Bibllotheoa   Sacra,    April   1854,   pp. 

'  The  same  :  in  Biblioth.  Sao.  1864,  p.  829-344. 
464. 
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varying  much  from  six  or  seven  miles  in  diameter,  and  about 
twenty  miles  in  circumference.  They  are  separated  by  a  tract  of 
higher  solid  ground  nearly  a  mile  in  width.  The  surface  of  the 
lakes  is  covered  partly  by  tracts  of  clear  water  ;  and  partly  by 
vast  thickets  of  tall  reeds  or  waving  canes,  from  ten  to  twenty 
feet  in  height.  The  western  side  of  the  Bahret  el-Kibleh  runs 
from  Judeidet  el-Kh^s  in  the  southwest  to  'Atalbeh  in  the 
northeast,  about  two  hours.  Into  this  lake  two  main  branches 
of  the  Barada  empty  themselves ;  one  just  south  of  'Ataibeh, 
the  other  some  distance  still  further  south.  The  universal  tes- 
timony of  the  people  of  the  region  is,  that  the  Barada  always 
thus  flows  into  the  lake  ;  and,  also,  that  the  lake  itself  never 
becomes  wholly  dry.  If  there  are  exceptions  to  this  statement, 
they  must  be  in  years  of  uncommon  drought,  and  very  rare. 
Into  the  eastern  lake  flows  another  arm  of  the  Barada,  north  of 
'Ataibeh.  It  receives  likewise  the  surplus  waters  of  the  Taurah  ; 
and  also  in  winter  the  Nahr  el-Mukuhrit  coming  down  by 
Maksilrah.  But  its  main  supply  is  said  to  come  from  the  surplus 
waters  of  the  other  lake  during  the  winter  season  ;  which  flow 
to  it  through  a  deep  and  wide  trench  near  its  southwestern  part, 
BO  regular  that  it  might  seem  to  be  artificial ;  though  it  is  not 
BO.  "When  the  waters  are  high,  the  two  lakes  are  said  to  ap- 
proach nearer  to  each  other  in  several  places  ;  and  in  one  narrow 
Wady  even  to  meet.  But  this  is  not  usual ;  and  for  the  most 
part  the  tract  between  them  varies  from  half  a  mile  to  a  mUe 
in  breadth, 

I"rom  these  lakes  the  markets  of  Paipascus  are  said  to  be 
supplied  with  fresh  fish  to  some  extent.'  The  reedy  thickets 
are  the  favourite  retreat  of  wild  swine. 

The  third  lake  lies  south  and  southeast  of  the  village  of 
Heijaneh ;  whence  it  takes  the  name  of  Bahret  HeijSneh.  It 
is  separated  from  the  Bahret  el-Kibleh  by  a  tract  of  higher 
ground  an  hour  in  width ;  and  has  no  connection  with  that  lake. 
It  is  smaller  than  the  other  lakes ;  the  diameter  being  some  five 
miles,  and  the  circumference  not  much  more  thA  fifteen.  The 
river  A'waj  enters  its  northwest  comer,  about  twenty  minutes 
distant  from  the  village  Heijdneh.  In  November  1852,  both 
the  river  and  the  lake  were  entirely  dry  ;  hut  the  waving  reeds 
and  the  colour  of  the  soil  marked  distinctly  the  hmits  of  the 
water  of  the  lake  during  the  winter.  The  neighbouring  inhabi- 
tants said  that  it  rarely  dries  up  wholly.  A  winter  torrent, 
called  the  iJiwa,  coming  from  the  south,  enters  the  lake  at  the 
southwest  comer. 

The  three  easternmost  villages  of  the  plain  of  Damascus, 

■  Seetzea,  KeiMn  I.  p.  BOi. 
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Maksflrah,  'Ataibeh,  and  Heijfineh,  He  in  a  direct  line,  bearing 
from  the  Iatt«r  N.  27°  E.  The  whole  of  the  immenae  tract  on 
the  Bonth  and  east  of  the  lakes,  is  now  without  any  settled 
inhabitants.  In  the  autumn  it  is  parched  and  desolate.  But 
in  the  spring  it  yields  excellent  pasturage  ;  and  is  then  covered 
with  the  wide-spreading  flocks  of  the  Beili  Sukhr  and  W'Ulid 
'Aly. 

On  the  rising  plain  beyond  the  lakes,  midway  between  these 
and  the  Tellill,  are  seen  three  ruins,  apparently  of  large  stmc- 
tnres,  several  mOes  apart,  called  by  the  Arabs  Diytlra  (convents). 
They  have  never  been  visited,  nor  is  their  origin  or  character 
known.  Possibly  they  may  be  the  "  places  that  protect  from 
an  enemy,"  or  fortified  posts,  spoken  of  by  Abulfeda  in  connec- 
tion with  the  lakes.' 

Ageiculture.  Fruits. — The  portions  of  the  plain  adjacent 
to  the  city,  are  mostly  devoted  to  the  culture  of  fruit  and  garden 
vegetables.  In  the  remoter  parts,  all  the  various  species  of  grain 
for  the  use  of  man  or  beast  are  raised  in  profusion.  Tobacco, 
cotton,  flax,  hemp,  madder-roots,  ricinus,  are  also  cultivated  to 
a  considerable  extent.  But  of  tobacco  only  a  small  part  of  the 
quantity  consumed  is  thus  supplied  ;  and  the  madder-plant  is 
much  more  cultivated  in  the  plain  of  Nebk.* 

Of  trees,  the  olive  is  the  most  abundant,  and  the  orchards 
furnish  about  one  fourth  part  of  the  oil  consumed  at  Damascus 
for  eating,  burning,  and  soap-boiling.'  The  tall  and  slender 
poplars  too  are  seen  in  many  parts  with  their  silvery  foliage, 
especially  along  the  .valley  and  streams  of  the  Barada ;  they 
furnish  almost  the  only  timber  used  for  building.  For  fuel  the 
wood  of  the  oKvo  and  apricot  is  mainly  used.*  A  few  palm 
trees,  cypresses,  and  plane  trees  are  occasionally  seen.  But  the 
glory  of  Damascus  are  its  gardens  and  forests  of  fruit  trees, 
which  surround  the  city  for  miles,  and  almost  hide  it  from  view. 
Vegetables  of  all  kinds  are  abundant  and  cheap.  The  profusion 
of  water  is  favourable  to  their  cultivation ;  and  aleo  especially  to 
the  growth  of  Truit  trees.  Almost  every  species  of  fruit  is  pro- 
duced around  Damascus  ;  either  in  the  plain  or  in  the  valley  of 
the  Barada.  Besides  the  olive,  we  either  saw  or  heard  expressly 
named  the  following,  viz.  oranges,  lemons,  citrons,  (in  the  courts 
of  the  houses,)  apples,  pears,  quinces,  peaches,  apricots,  almonds, 
plums,  prunes,  grapes,  figs,  pomegranates,  mulberries,  walnuts, 
hazel-nuts,  pistacmos,  etc'     The  wines  of  Damascus  are  among 

'  Tab.  Syr.  Suppl.  ed.  Kfibler,  p.  167.  Also  von  Troiio  p.   4iO.— AcconBng  to 

•  BowriDg's  Report,  pp.  17,  19,  93.  Schubert,  the  most  common  fruit  tree  la 
'  Ibil  p.  16,  92.  the  apricot ;  iM  fruit  is  delicioua,  and  ii 

•  SeetMo,  Riusen,  I.  p.  29.  often    eaten   by   the    iuhabitanti    green  j 
1  Camp.  Lands  of  the  Bible,  IL  p.  826.  Rein  m.f.HSi'i- 
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the  best  of  Syria.  Grapes  ripen  early  in  July  ;  and  are  said  to 
be  found  in  the  market  during  eight  months.'  Such  is  this 
splendid  plain,  the  seat  of  this  great  oriental  city.  Well  might 
Abulfeda  say  of  it :  "  The  Ghfltah  of  Damascus  is  one  of  the 
four  paradises,  which  are  the  most  excellent  of  the  beautiful 
places  of  the  earth.  They  are  the  Ghfltah  of  Damascus,  the 
She'ab  of  BauwSn,  the  river  of  Ubulleh,  and  Soghd  of  Samar- 
kand. The  Ghfltah  of  Damascus  excels  the  other  three." '  In 
like  manner  Julian  calls  Damascus  "  the  eye  of  the  whole 
east." ' 

The  City. — Thus  embosomed  in  a  wide  forest  of  fruit  trees, 
intersected  and  surrounded  by  sparkling  streams,  in  the  midst 
of  an  earthly  paradise,  lies  the  far-famed  Damascus,  one  of 
the  oldest  cities  of  the  world.  The  approach  to  it  is  most  beau- 
tiful, whether  from  the  ridge  of  Anti-Lebanon,  or  by  the  great 
northern  road  from  Hamah  and  Aleppo,  or  also  from  the  eastern 
desert. 

The  city,  as  I  have  already  said,  lies  about  a  mile  from  the 
base  of  Jebel  Kaayfln.  Its  geograpbical  position  does  not  vary 
much  from  Lat.  33°  32'  28"  N.  and  Long.  36°  20'  E.  from 
Greenwich.* — The  elevation  of  the  site  above  the  sea,  according 
to  Schubert,  is  2186  Paris  feet,'  equivalentto  about  2330  English 
feet. 

The  name  Damascus  is  from  the  ancient  Hebrew  appella- 
tion, Dammeaek.'  In  the  Arabic  form  Dtmcskk,  this  name  is 
found  only  in  geographical  writers.'  In  popular  usage  the  city 
is  known  only  as  esk-SMm,  the  general  name  for  Syria,  signify- 
ing the  lefror  north," 

By  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Damascus  are 
Muhammedans.  It  is  indeed  a  chief  city  of  the  Muslim  faith  ; 
where  the  Syrian  Haj  is  gathered  and  takes  its  departure  every 
year.  The  population  of  Damascus  and  the  adjacent  village  of 
Salihiyeh,  as  taken  from  the  census  of  the  Egyptian  government 
in  1838,  is  as  follows  : 


'  Episi  24,  ad  Serapion.  average  is  juBt  Schuberfs  measurement — 

*  This  is  the  position  ossignfd  by  Berg-  Accoriing  to  Mr  Porter,  Jahel  Kasjfln  is 

bias,  (Mem.  on  his  Map.  p.  28);  and  I  381*  Eng.  feet  above  the  sea;  or  161+ 

am  nnt  aware  of  any  later  or  better  speci-  feet  above  the  plain.     Ma.  note, 
ficntion  yet  published.     The  longitude  is         '  Heb.  pi^H^ ,  later  piaia-i^  ,  Gc.  An^a- 

of  ci'urse  only  an  approiimation  by  means  ithSs. 

of   itineraries  ;    and  Kiepert^  on   his  new         '  Abulfeda  Tab.  Syr.  p.  100.    Schnlten* 

map,  has  placed  it  one  or  two  minutes  tur-  Vita  Salad.  Ind.  art  DomofciM. 
ther  west     The  latitude  is  from  ohserra-         ■  So  Cairo  is  Arab.  el-Kahirak  ;  liut  is 

tionsbjSeetzenandConj;  seeBerghaus  universally  known  only  ss  Most,  the  ge- 

1-  0.  ni'nil  name  rf  Egypt;  see  above,  VoL  I. 

'  Reiae    III.    p.  283.      Buaseggar    has  p.  23.  [i.  85.] 
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MuslimB  and  Drnxea 

Cbrietians : 

Greek  Catholics 

Syrians 

Sjrlan  Cadiolica 

HaroDites 

Armeniana 

Armenian  Catholics 

Slaves  and  servants    . 

Soldiers 

Strangers  and  proteges 


Total 


110      13,955 
4,000 
6,000 
6,000      15,000 

108,549 


But  these  numbers  are  regarded  aa  teing  much  helow  the  truth. 
In  1852  the  population  of  Damascus  alone  was  generally  esti- 
mated at  150,000  Boule.' 

The  ancient  city  lay  wholly  on  the  south  of  the  Baiada, 
which  flowed  along  its  northern  wall.  In  modern  times  a  small 
suburb  haa  been  extended  across  the  river  on  the  northwestern 
quarter.  A  much  larger  suburb  has  grown  up  on  the  southwest 
and  south ;  and  then  the  Meidfin  baa  been  built  up  along  the 
Haj  road  southwards.  Hence,  instead  of  the  ancient  oval  form 
of  the  city,  it  now  resembles  a  lai^e  polygonal  kite,  with  a  long 
tail  extending  towards  the  south,'  A  modern  wall  surrounds 
the  whole ;  while  the  old  aoutbern  wall  is  still  seen  sweeping 
around  through  the  middle  of  the  city  to  the  castle.  The  cir- 
cumference of  the  city  along  the  modern  external  wall  is  about 
four  milea.^ 

Some  of  the  streets  of  the  city  make  a  good  impression  ;  but 
in  general  they  are  mean  and  dirty,  and  also  narrow  and  crooked. 
They  are  paved  with  basalt  in  the  oriental  manner,  having  a  lower 
channel  or  passage  in  the  middle.  In  some  there  are  pits  or 
sinks  of  filth,  so  lai^e  and  deep  as  hardly  to  be  passed  without 
danger.*  The  principal  street  of  the  city  extends  from  the 
eastern  gate,  in  a  tolerably  straight  direction,  quite  through  the 
city  to  one  of  the  western  gates.  It  usually  presents  a  busy 
scene  of  comers  and  goers,  and  of  oriental   commerce.     This 

id  unlike;  Reiae- 


'  The  estimates  in  Bowling's  Report  are 
lower;  pp.  1,  7. 

'  The  Meidan  was  built  up  during  (h« 
lastceatury.  Mauudrell,  in  1697,  describes 
Ihe  dty  as  "  of  a  long  straight  figure ;  its 

ende  pointing  near  northeast  and  sonthwflst  ._  _, ^ 

It  li  Teiy  elendtr  in   the  middle;    but    the  western  at  SO  minutes ;  IVom  oortb 
swells  bigger  at  each  end.   especially  at     soatli  one  hour;  Eeiaen  I.  p.  277. 
that  towards  the  northeast"     Journey  etc         '  Comp,  Bowriog's  Report,  p.  9 
April  27l3i— Niebubt's  plan  of  Damascus 


is  ejLteedingly  defec^ve  ai 
bescbr.  II.  PI.  U 

"  Dr  Wilson  rode  around  tlie  walls  in 
an  hour  and  tiven^  minutes;  Lands  of  tbe 
Bible  II.  p.  364.  Seetien  gives  the  dia- 
~  "'""  of  the  cifrf  from  the  eastern  gatf  *" 
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street  lias  various  names  ia  different  parts  among  the  Muslim 
inhabitants  ;  but  the  Christiaua  regard  it  as  "  the  street  which  is 
called  Straight "  of  the  New  Testament  ;  in  which  Paul  so- 
iourned.'  It  is  reported  and  believed,  that  a  colonnade,  or  row 
of  columns  on  each  side,  formerly  ran  along  the  whole  extent  of 
the  street ;  and  the  remains  of  the  columns  are  said  to  be  still 
found  within  the  adjacent  houses.  If  all  this  be  true,  there 
may  be  some  foundation  for  the  hypotbesis  ;  but  I  could  hear  of 
no  one  who  had  actually  seen  the  columns. 

Many  of  the  streets  are  closed  by  gates,  as  at  Cairo. 
These  are  shut  every  night  an  hour  and  a  half  after  sunset ;  but 
are  opened  to  any  one  wishing  to  pass,  on  payment  of  a  few 
paras.  The  external  gates  of  the  city  are  c[uite  numerous  ;  there 
are  said  to  be  not  less  than  thirty  or  forty  in  all.  Some  of  the 
principal  ones  are  :  Bab  esh-Shflrlcy,  the  eastern  gate ;  Bab 
Tflma  (Thomas)  on  the  northeast ;  Bab  es-Salfim,  on  the  north  ; 
Bab  es-Sfilihiyeh,  on  the  northwest ;  Bab  ea-Surijeh,  on  the 
west ;  Bab  Allah,  gate  of  God,  at  the  south  end  of  the  Meidan, 
where  the  Haj  passes  out. 

The  Christian  quarter  occupies  the  whole  eastern  portion  of 
the  city.  The  Jewish  quarter  is  adjacent  to  it  on  the  west ;  but 
lies  mostly  on  the  south  of  the  principal  street,  the  '  Straight.' 
The  rest  of  the  city,  with  the  suburbs  on  the  northwest  and  south, 
is  inhabited  by  the  Muhammedans. 

The  houses  along  the  streets  are  in  general  built  with  a 
framework  of  timber,  filled  in  with  the  clayey  eoQ  of  the  plain. 
The  better  sort  have  at  the  bottom  a  few  courses  of  atone. 
With  great  care  these  houses  are  tolerably  durable,  ^nd  last  for 
many  years  ;  but  if  neglected,  they  soon  tumble  down.  The 
houses  of  the  wealthy  are  externally  not  less  mean  and  unattrac- 
tive than  the  rest ;  while  the  interior  of  very  many  is  highly 
decorated,  and  the  courts  iurnished  with  gushing  fountains  and 
flowering  shrubs. 

We  called  at  the  house  of  Mr  Wood,  the  British  consul, 
who  was  also  acting  as  American  consular  agent.  I  had  letters 
to  him  ;  but  he  was  absent  at  Bltldan,  preparing  a  summer 
residence.  His  lady  received  us,  and  we  spent  a  pleasant  hour. 
The  consul  was  residing  in  the  Muslim  quarter,  in  one  of  the 
better  class  of  Muslim  houses.  In  its  external  appearance,  next 
the  street,  it  did  not  differ  from  others.  The  entrance  was  so 
constructed,  as  to  prevent  any  one  outside  from  looldng  in. 
There  was  a  very  large  interior  court,  surrounded  by  the  lofty 
and  decorated  walls  of  the  house.  Here  were  two  immense  tants 
of  flowing  water,  and  also  two  smaller  ones.     In  the  court  was 
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a  profusion  of  trees  and  flowering  shrubs,  the  orange,  citron,  and 
the  like.  Among  the  ehriibs  the  oleander  was  conspicuous ;  and 
there  was  one  rare  specimen  of  the  white  oleander,  which  had 
been  procured  with  difficulty.  On  the  south  side  of  the  court  waa 
the  open  arcade  or  alcove,  where  the  family  pass  the  day  in  hot 
weather.  Adjacent  to  it  waa  the  salon  of  reception.  This  last 
had  also  its  fountain  in  the  lower  part,  with  a  floor  of  marble  ; 
and  the  high  walls  were  gorgeously  decorated  in  the  oriental 
style.  This  waa  said  to  be  a  good  specimen  of  the  best  Damas- 
cus houses  ;  perhaps  in  this  case  with  some  European  improve- 
ments. The  court  was  indeed  moat  beautiful.  The  houses  of 
the  wealthy  Hebrew  merchants  are  hkewise  described  as  being 
very  sumptuous  inside.' 

The  walls  of  the  houses  are  decorated  with  inscriptions  from 
the  KorSn  or  the  Scriptures,  according  as  the  owner  is  a  Mu- 
hammedan  or  a  Christian. 

The  castle  is  situated  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  old 
city,  on  the  Barada,  which  flows  along  its  northern  wall.  It  is 
a  lai^e  and  high  quadrangular  fortress,  with  towers ;  and  ia 
surrounded  by  a  fosse.  It  is  said  to  be  within  like  a  little  town. 
In  its  present  form,  it  probably  dates  from  the  middle  ages ;  . 
though  in  some  portions  it  exhibits  traces  of  higher  antiquity, 
which  will  be  described  further  on. 

There  are  numerous  mosks ;  the  number  is  said  to  be  over 
eighty."  Their  domes  and  minarets  give  variety  and  beauty  to 
the  aspect  of  the  city  ;  and  some  of  the  latter  are  very  tasteful. 
The  principal  mosk,  that  of  the  Ommiades,  was  anciently  a 
church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  ;  and  as  such  will  be  further 
descrilied  among  the  antiquities  of  the  city.  The  churches  of 
the  Christians  are  comparatively  verj-  few  ;  and  still  fewer  the 
Hebrew  synagogues. 

The  lai^st  and  most  splendid  of  the  many  Khans  in 
Damascus,  ia  that  of  Asb.d  Pasha,  erected  about  the  middle  of 
the  last  century.'  It  has  a  noble  dome  ;  and  its  architecture  is 
hardly  surpassed  in  lightness  and  elegance.  These  Khans  are 
frequented  by  merchants  from  other  citiea  and  distant  lands  ; 
and,  on  the  arrival  of  the  caravans,  present  an  appearance  of 
great  bustle  and  husineas. 

The  bazars  are  one  of  the  curiosities  of  Damascus.  They 
are  all  in  one  quarter  of  the  city  ;  but  are  separated  according 
to  the  different  wares  sold,  or  the  different  trades  carried  on  in 
them.     They  are  usually  covered  arcades,  with  a  row  of  narrow 

'  Lands  nf  the  Bible,  U.  p.  338  sq.  ney.    Ho  held  the  office  of  Pasha  for  fifteen 

*  Bueseggor,  I.  p.  730.     Seeteen  reports  years;    and  waa  distinguished  as  an  up- 
143  m  the  numher;  Reisen,  I.  p.  270,  right  man  and  public  benofactor.    Volnej's 

*  The  histoq"  oT  A^ad  is  given  by  Vo!-  Voyage,  etc,  II.  p.  S34. 
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shops  on  each  side.  Some  of  the  bazars  are  quite  extensive  ;  as 
those  of  the  goldsmiths,  druggists,  pipemakers,  dealers  in 
clothing,  hardware,  cotton  stuffs,  etc.  Indeed  there  is  a  separate 
bazar  for  almost  every  commodity  of  trade,  from  the  most  sump- 
tuoiis  articles  of  luxury  down  to  the  most  ordinary  necessitieB 
and  conveniences  of  common  life.  The  multitude  of  merchants 
and  artisans,  the  moving  throng  of  purchasers  and  loungers,  and 
the  many  confectioners  and  dealers  in  ices  and  sherbet  threading 
their  way  among  the  crowds,  generally  in  various  and  often  in 
splMidid  costume,  talking,  bargaining,  disputing,  and  sometime 
swearing,  at  the  top  of  their  lunga  ;  aU  these  produce  a  confii- 
sion  and  present  a  scene,  which  belongs  only  to  oriental  charac- 
ter, and  can  be  found  only  in  a  great  oriental  city. 

With  the  bazars  and  Khans  stand  connected  the  manu- 
factures and  commerce  of  the  city.  The  former  are  still  exten- 
sive ;  though  less  renowned  than  in  former  days.  The  cele- 
brated Damascus  sword-blades  are  found  no  more.  The  da- 
mask stuffs,  which  already  in  ancient  times  took  their  name 
from  the  city,'  are  still  woven  here  ;  though  surpassed  by  the 
similar  fabrics  of  .western  Europe.  The  number  of  looms  in 
Damascus  for  mixed  stuffs  of  silk  and  cotton,  is  reckoned  at 
four  thousand  ;  for  cotton  alone,  four  hundred,*  Gold  and 
silver  thread  is  also  manufactnred  to  a  considerable  extent  ;*  as 
also  gold  and  silver  work  in  general,  elegant  saddlery  and 
trappings,  delicate  oils,  perfumes,  balsams,  articles  for  the 
toilet,  etc.  Soap  is  made  in  considerable  c^uantity  for  home 
use,  and  is  not  exported.' 

The  commerce  of  Damascus  is  mainly  either  with  Europe 
through  its  port  Beirilt  ;  or  with  Bagdad,  from  which  it  receives 
the  products  of  the  east.  The  foreign  houses  are  chiefly  in 
Beirftt ;  there  being  no  English  house  in  Damascus  itself. 
There  is  a  large  number  of  merchants,  both  Muhammedan  and 
Christian,  who' thus  trade  with  Europe';  and  also  more  than 
twenty  Jewish  houses,  which  are  in  general  the  most  wealthy.' 
Between  Damascus  and  Bagdad,  there  is  a  lai^e  caravan  once 
and  sometimes  twice  or  more  in  a  year,  consisting  of  fifteen 
hundred  or  two  thousand  camels.  The  route  is  by  way  of  Pal- 
myra, and  thence  eastward,  till  it  joins  the  caravan  road  from 
Aleppo  to  Bagdad.     The  Euphrates  is  crossed  at  Hit.' 

The  baths  of  Damascus  are  justly  famous  for  their  architec- 

■  Am.  3,  13  Heb.  and  Vulg.  See  Gesen.     pp.  364,  365.— Early  ia  June,   1843,   Dr 
Lei.  art.  p'll'O'l .  Wilsori  sow  the  Bagdad  caravan  just  bt- 

■  Bowling's  Heport,  p.  20.  "'^  "'  Damascus,  aui  unloading  in  the 

•  ibii,  p.  21.  pluin  outiiide  of  [ko  eastern  gAte.     It  con- 

*  Ibid.  p.  19.  tasted  of  4500  camela,  loaded  principally 
'  Ibid.  p.  94.  ■wi"'  spicBB,  tobacco,  and  a  variety  of 
'  Ibid.  p.  45.  Lands  of  the  Bible,  IL     Indian  goods.    Ibid. 

Vol,,  m. -39 
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tural  splendour,  their  neatnesB,  convenience,  and  luxury.  In 
this  particular,  Damascus,  from  the  abundance  of  its  waters, 
may  well  surpass  all  other  oriental  cities.' 

Coffee-houses  exist  in  great  number,  and  are  often  described 
by  travellers  in  extravagant  terms."  They  usually  include  a 
court  with  trees  and  fountains.  The  largest  and  most  fre- 
quented are  situated  on  and  over  the  Barada,  aa  it  flows  through 
the  northwestern  part  of  the  city.  One  of  these  I  visited.  A 
balcony  extended  out  over  the  stream,  and  was  embosomed  in 
trees  and  foliage.  Great  numbers  of  small  glass  lamps  were 
everywhere  suspended  ;  and  at  night,  when  these  are  all  lighted, 
the  whole  effect  must  be  magical.  Unfortunately  I  was  there  at 
mid-day,  when  the  aspect  of  everything  was  shabby  and  dirty. 
Smoking,  and  sipping  coffee,  sherbet,  or  ices,  are  the  chief  em- 
ployment of  the  visitors.'  Sometimes  however  the  oriental 
story-teller  is  still  found  in  them  ;  who  understands  both  how  to 
secure  the  attention  of  his  hearers,  and  to  draw  upon  their  loose 
change.' 

On  Saturday  I  rode  out  with  Mr  Porter  through  the  eastern 
gate  of  the  city.  Just  outside  and  near  ,by  is  a  mound  of 
rubbish  of  considerable  elevation  ;  from  which  there  is  a  good 
view  of  the  general  features  of  the  surrounding  mountains  and 
of  the  plain.  In  the  south  are  the  ranges  of  Jebel  Mani'a  and 
Jebel  el-Aswad,  between  which  flows  the  A'waj.  Towards  the 
southwest  are  the  ridges  of  Anti-Lebanon,  and  Jebel  esh-Sheikh 
rearing  his  glittering  crown  far  above  them  all.  On  the  west  is 
the  naked  and  desolate  ridge  of  Jebel  Kasyftn,  resembling  the 
mountains  of  Egypt,  with  its  lofty  summit  and  Wely.  More  to 
the  south  is  seen  the  chasm  of  the  Barada,  and  the  road  from 
Saiihiyeh  winding  up  its  northern  side  to  the  Kubbet  en-Nasr, 
so  famous  for  the  beauty  of  its  prospect.  Further  to  the  right  is 
the  chasm  of  the  valley  coming  from  Helbun  ;  and  beyond  it  the 
sharp  conical  lofty  peak  of  Jebel  Tiniyeh.  Still  more  to  the 
right,  the  ridge  trends  eastward  and  ia  lost  in  the  deserts 
south  of  Palmyra.  A  second  ridge  is  visible  beyond  its  western 
part,  which  also  runs  out  eastwards  into  the  desert."  Far  in 
the  east,  beyond  the  lakes,  and  ten  or  twelve  hours  distant,  are 
dimly  seen  the  forms  of  the  Telliil, 

We  now  rode  along  the  south  side  of  (he  city  to  the  Meidan. 

'  Comp.  Scbabatt,  III.  p.  301.  times,  as  also  at  Sidon.    Pococke  11.  i.  p. 

'  Seetzen  ghee  the  number  at  119,  in     135. 
his  daj ;  Reisen  I.  p.  270,  '  Pococka  IL  i.  p.  122.     0-  v.  Kehter 

'  Comp.  Landa  of  the  Bible,  II,  p.  337.     pp.  141.  152. 
— ThB  ice  or  enow  for  the  use  of  tliese  ei 
tablishments  is  said  to*be  brought  iroi 

Jebel  esh-Slieikh ;  but  I  did  not  team  the  me  roan  co  iiums,  see  J.  ij.  cm 
portjculars.  Id  Pocoeke's  day  also  this  llotiieca  Sacca,  1854,  pp.  t!8S-6 
was  tLe  case ;  and  probably  too  in  aacieiit 
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After  looking  at  the  "broad  street  through  which  the  Haj  passes 
out  and  enters,  and  along  which  this  suburb  has  grown  up,  we 
struck  through  the  city  northwest  by  the  green  minaret,'  and  by 
the  immense  barracks,  to  the  Merj  on  the  west  of  the  city,  a 
tract  somewhat  lower  than  the  adjacent  plain.  It  is  an  open 
and  beantiful  spot,  appropriately  called  Merj;  for  it  is  truly  a 
verdant  *  meadow,'  with  the  Barada  and  several  of  its  brancttea 
meandering  and  babbling  through  it.*  Here  we  saw  where  two 
lai^e  streams  are  taken  out  on  the  south  side.  One,  the 
Bdriiias,  branches  off  in  the  western  part,  and  goes  to  supply 
the  fountains  and  gardens  within  the  city,  The  other,  the 
'Akrabany,  is  led  off  lower  down,  and  within  the  line  of  houses, 
if  I  remember  right ;  and  being  also  carried  through  the  city  by 
a  covered  channel,  it  goes  to  water  the  fields  around  the  village 
of 'Akrabeh  an  hour  beyond. 

The  Merj  is  the  rendezvous  of  the  Haj ;  and  here  is  situated 
the  Teklyeh,  or  hospital  for  the  pilgrims.  It  is  a  lai^e  quad- 
rangular enclosure,  divided  into  two  courts.  In  the  southern  is 
a  lai^e  and  fine  mosk,  with  its  dome  and  two  minarets.  Around 
the  wall  of  the  court  runs  a  row  of  cells,  with  a  portico  or 
gallery  of  columns  in  front.  Over  each  cell  is  a  small  dome, 
and  another  over  the  portico  in  front  of  it ;  forming  thus  two 
rows  of  small  domes  around  the  court.  The  appearance  is 
singular.  The  other  court  is  similar,  except  the  mosk.  Here 
poor  pilgrims  are  lodged  and  fed  ;  especially  those  going  to,  or 
returning  from  Mecca  with  the  Haj.  This  hospital  was  founded 
by  Sultan  Selim  I,  about  A.  D.  1516,  for  this  specific  purpose  ; 
and  was  endowed  by  him  with  a  revenue  of  seven  thousand 
ducats  from  lands  and  villages  ;  Hke  the  Tekiyeh  at  Jerusalem.' 
There  are  likewise  hospitals  in  various  parts  of  the  city ;  and 
among  them  three  for  leprous  persons.' 

We  followed  down  the  open  stream  of  the  Earada,  crossing 
and  recrossing  its  limpid  waters,  until  it  enters  that  part  of  the 
city,  which  lies  north  of  the  ancient  wall.  On  our  way  home 
we  found  ourselves  compelled  to  make  a  circuit,  because  one  of 
the  streets  through  which  we  were  to  pass,  near  the  horse  bazar, 
was  entirely  obstructed  by  a  crowd  of  wild  horses  just  brought 
in  from  the  desert.  In  those  uninhabited  tracts,  these  horses,  it  is 
said,  are  left  to  run  wild  till  the  age  of  three  or  four  years  ;  after 
which  they  are  caught  and  brought  to  the  city  for  sale. 

We  also  took  in  our  way  the  enormous  plane  tree,  Plaia- 

'  Comp.  PocockB  II.  i.  p.  121.  *  t.  Hammer's  Geachr.  1  Osmao.  Reiohg, 

'  Comp.  Seeteen  Raiaen  L  p.  283.  O.  T.  U.  p.  488.     See  abo™,  Vol.  II.  p.  3.   i'u. 

Kohter  pp.  149,  IfiO.— The  earlier  travel-  323.]— Comp.   SeaKen  Eeisen  L  p.  283, 

lers  speak  of  the  Merj  as  Aper  Damatce-  O.  ».  Richter  p.  \r<0. 

BUS  ;  ao  y.  Troilo  p.  443.     Maundrell  Apr.  '  Seelzen  Reieeu  I.  p.  277. 
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nus  orientalis,  which  is  one  of  the  lions  of  the  city.'  The  tnint 
measures  twenty-nine  feet  in  circumference.  How  many  are  the 
vicissitudes  and  revolutions  of  the  city,  which  it  has  witnessed 
in  its  day ! 

The  streets  of  Damascus  are  full  of  dogs,  homeless  and 
without  a  master.  By  day  they  lie  and  sleep  anywhere,  and 
trouble  nobody  unless  provoked  ;  seeming  to  act  on  the  principle 
of  "  live  and  let  live."  But  let  a  strai^  dog  make  his  appear- 
ance, and  all  the  dogs  of  the  quarter  set  upon  him  at  once.  I 
was  amused  at  seeing  a  dog  following  two  soldiers  on  horseback  ; 
some  twenty  or  thirty  dogs  were  after  him,  yelling  with  all  the 
strength  of  their  lungs  ;  while  the  stranger,  as  if  conscious  of 
his  military  protection,  kept  quietly  along  by  the  side  of  his 
master's  horse.* 

The  abundance  of  water  famished  by  the  Earada,  which 
alone  gives  fertility  and  beauty  to  the  city  and  plain,  and  which 
adds  so  greatly  to  the  convenience  and  comfort  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, is  nevertheless  not  without  its  drawbacks.  Where  every 
one  desires  to  have  as  much  as  possible,  all  are  of  course  jealous 
of  their  rights.  The  Christians  of  the  city  complain  that  the 
Muslims  take  more  than  their  share  ;  and  as  the  latter  are  on 
the  west,  and  first  receive  the  water,  the  complaint  may  well 
have  some  foundation.  All  the  villages  and  gardens  of  the 
plain  have  their  prescribed  rights  upon  the  water.  These  are  of 
long  standing,  and  have  often  been  judicially  decided.  Indeed, 
the  regulation  of  the  water,  so  as  to  satisfy  these  prescriptive 
tights  and  claims,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  government.  And 
thus  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  every  drop  of  the  water  of  the 
Barada  has  to  run  according  to  law. 

The  presence  of  such  immense  quantities  of  water,  with  so 
many  reservoirs  and  fountains  in  the  courts  and  parlours,  refresh- 
ing as  it  is  during  the  heat  of  summer,  has  yet  its  disadvantages 
at  other  times.  Later  in  the  season  myriads  of  mosquitos 
throng  the  houses,  and  are  exceedingly  troublesome.'  Also  in 
autumn  and  winter,  the  courts  become  wet,  and  the  houses  very 
damp ;  giving  occasion  for  ague  and  rheumatism.  Hence,  in 
general,  the  lower  rooms  of  the  houses  are  damp  and  cold  in 
winter  ;  and  the  upper  rooms  are  hot  in  summer.  Families, 
therefore,  so  far  as  they  are  able,  live  below  in  summer,  and 
above  in  winter. 

Prom  this  general  humidity  of  the  courts  and  houses  has 
probably  arisen  the  custom,  so  often  mentioned  by  travellers  as 
'  Comp.  HasMf^r  I.  p.  7S8.  them  through  the  mob  of  city  doga-     Re'- 

»  Baiaegger  gives  an  amusing   Rcconnt     sen  I.  p.  727. 
of  iis  entrance   into  the  citj  with   two         '  Rusnegger  speads  thus  of  them,  from 
large  shepherd  doga  from  Mount  Tanma     eiperience,  in  tlie  last  days  of  October ; 
It  was  with  difficully,  that  ha  could  bring    Reiseu  I.  p.  737. 
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prevailing  among  females,  of  walking  upon  high  clogs  or  pattens. 
But  the  practice  is  not  confined  to  females,  high  or  low  ;  it  is 
followed  also  occasiouaDy  by  gentlemen,  and  also  hy  men  servantB. 
Even  now,  in  June,  the  servants  in  Mr  Robson's  house,  went 
about  on  clogs  from  four  to  six  inches  high. 

The  Christian  churches,  of  which  there  are  said  to  be  seren 
in  Damascus,  I  did  not  visit.  Two  or  three  of  them  beloi^  to 
the  Latin  convents.'  The  Spanish  Franciscan  convent  of  the 
Terra  Santa  has  been  until  recently,  and  is  perhaps  still,  the 
chief  resting  place  for  Frank  travellers.'  At  the  time  of  my 
visit,  however,  there  was  already  a  large  hotel 

Antiquities. — The  remains  of  antiquity  in  Damascus  are 
not  extensive  ;  though  more  than  I  had  expected  to  find.  They 
have,  for  the  most  part,  been  so  wrought  over,  and  are  so  much 
covered  by  the  works  of  later  ages,  that  they  do  not  prominently 
strike  the  eye  of  the  traveller  ;  but  require  rather  to  be  sought 
out  with  some  painstaking. 

The  castle,  situated  in  the  northwest  quarter  of  the  city,  on 
the  south  bank  of  the  Barada,  although  doubtless  in  its  present 
form  a  work  of  the  middle  ages,  yet  reaches  back  in  its  founda- 
tions and  its  materials  to  a  much  higher  antiquity.  The  southern 
part  is  built  up  of  very  small  stones  very  rudely  bevelled.  Fur- 
ther north,  and  especially  at  the  northeast  corner  tower,  the 
atones  are  larger,  have  a  much  better  bevel,  and  are  obviously 
ancient.  The  walls  of  the  fortress  having  been  rebuilt  in  Sar- 
acenic times,  these  small  stones  on  the  south  were  probably  in 
like  manner  ancient  materials ;  or,  if  not,  they  were  perhaps 
dressed  in  this  way  in  order  to  match  the  rest  in  some  degree. 

The  wall  of  the  ancient  city,  starting  from  the  castle,  may 
still  be  traced  in  nearly  or  quite  its  whole  extent.  It  runs  east- 
ward along  the  south  bank  of  the  Barada  ;  then  sweeps  round  on 
the  eastern  side  by  the  Bab  esh-Shiirky ;  afterwards  turns 
southwest  and  west  and  runs  into  the  modern  city  ;  and  at  last 
bends  obliquely  northwest  to  the  castle  again.  In  its  lower 
portions  and  towers  there  are  many  lai^e  and  evidently  ancient 
stones,  and  the  place  of  the  wall  is  doubtless  that  of  ancient 
times  ;  but  it  exhibita  tokens  of  having  been  several  times  re- 
built, probably  after  the  desolations  of  sieges  and  earthquakes. 
South  of  the  eastern  gate,  especially,  there  is  a  stretch  of  large 
and  heavy  work  ;  and  some  of  the  stones  have  a  partial  though 
rude  bevel     The  old  wall  is  here  open  to  the  country  for  a  eon- 

•  Comp,    Seatien    Eeisen    I,    p.    269.  I.  p.  728.      Scbnbert  IIL  pp.  276,  28a 

Bussoggcr  I.  p.  737.  Stephea  S<:hnlz,  !□  1755,  was  isfuwd  sd- 

'  So  Ueut  Cola  Sqnire  snd  Leake,   io  mittance;    Leiiungen   Th.  V.  p.  i26  <* 

Walpolc's  Travels  [n  the  East,  etc.  p.  317.  Paulua'  Sammlung  VII.  p.  171  sq. 
Irby  and  Mangles  p.  283.  [86,]   Kuasegger 
Vol..  in.— 39* 
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sideralile  distance.  Here  too  are  the  public  cemeteries,  whicli 
are  better  kept  than  those  of  Smyrna  and  Constantinople  ;  but 
have  no  cypress  trees. 

The  eastern  gate  itself  also  exhibits  remains  of  ancient 
Koman  work.  There  is  a  lai^e  middle  portal  with  an  ornament- 
ed round  arch ;  and  a  like  smaller  portal  on  each  side.  These 
are  now  walled  up ;  and  the  entrance  to  the  city  is  on  one  side. 

The  most  imposing  of  all  the  remains  of  antiquity  in  Da- 
mascus, is  the  great  mosk  of  the  Ommiades ;  which,  as  all 
relate,  was  before  the  Mohammedan  conquest  a  Christian  church, 
dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist.'  The  two  generals  of  'Omar, 
by  whom  the  city  was  captured,  KSIid  and  Ibn  'Obeideb,  divided 
the  possession  of  the  church  between  the  Muslims  and  Christians. 
But  'Abd  el-Melik,  the  fifth  Khalif  of  the  house  of  Ommiyah, 
who  ascended  the  throne  in  A.  D.  "705,  violated  the  capitulation, 
which  had  been  held  sacred  for  more  than  half  a  century ; 
expelled  the  Christians  from  their  portion  of  the  edifice  ;  and 
converted  it  into  one  of  the  masterpiecea  of  Arabian  architecture 
and  splendour.  Thither  the  pious  Muslim  was  wont  to  repair, 
"  to  venerate  the  tombs  of  the  saints,  to  admire  the  magnificence 
of  its  columns,  the  infinite  number  of  its  domes,  the  elegance 
of  its  inscriptions,  and  the  multitude  of  its  altars."  The  most 
sacred  portion  of  the  mosk  is  the  chapel,  which  according  to 
Muhammedan  tradition  contains  the  head  of  John  the  Baptist.' 

The  entrance  to  the  mosk  is  from  the  great  bazar  ;  and  one 
can  so  far  look  in,  as  to  see  the  splendid  columns,  and  the  foun- 
tains in  its  courts.  The  length  is  said  to  be  about  four  hundred 
feet.  Through  his  acquaintance  with  a  Maronite  silversmith, 
Schubert  was  able  to  clamber  over  the  roofs  of  adjacent  houses, 
and  approach  so  near  to  the  entablature  and  Corinthian  capitals 
of  the  columns,  as  to  reach  them  with  the  hand.  He  was  con- 
vinced, that  at  least  a  large  portion  of  the  building  was  not 
originally  a  Christian  church ;  tut  a  magnificent  temple  of 
Juno.  This  was  shewn  by  the  remains  of  a  Roman  inscription 
upon  the  entablature  itself;  as  well  aa  by  several  gi-oups  of 
columns  now  standing  separated  from  the  edifice.' 


'  Beiaka  refers  it  to  John  of  Dampscns  ;  greatly  to  be  ragretted,  that  Schubert  did 

who,  however,  did  not  flourish  till  a  century  not  copy  the  inscription. — M.  Dfi  Saulcy 

after   the    conquest;    Abulfed.  Anna!.    I,  appears  to  have  clambered  orer  the   samu 

note  196.  roofs  to  tiie  eiterior  of  tJie  mosfc.    Aceord- 

'  See  T.  Hammer'a  Gescb.  d.  Osman.  ing  to  him,  it  was  "  originally  a  Christina 

Beiche,  n.  pp.  483-487.    Tliia  mosk  is  like-  chureb,  of  the  period  of  Justinian,  whicii 

wise  described  in  glowing  terms  by  JJdrisi ;  had  token  the  place  of  a  Pagan  temple, 

L  p<  SSI,  ed.   Jaubert;  also   in   Abnifed.  and  a^rworda  becameamoskinitsturn." 

Annal.  I.  pp.  428,  i'i2.      Ejusd  Tab.  Syr.  He  found  a  Greek  inscription,   which   he 

ed.  Kohler  p.  IS  sq.     Iba  el-Wardi,  ib.  p.  seems  neither  to  have   ci^icd   not   lead. 

172  sq.  Narrat.  II.  p.  679. 

'  Schubert's  Reisa,  III.  p.  297  sq.    It  ia 
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Just  west  of  the  great  mosk  are  four  large  and  tall  columns 
standing  in  a  line,  with  a  square  one  on  each  side.  The  columns 
are  about  three  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter.  They  once  fonned, 
perhaps,  a  triumphal  arch  or  portal.' 

As  we  passed  through  a  narrow  street  not  far  distant  from 
the  mosk,  I  counted  no  less  than  fifteen  smaller  ancient  columns, 
still  remaining  built  into  the  walls  of  the  houses  on  the  left 
hand  ;  and  also  four  more  around  the  first  comer.  These  prob- 
ably were  part  of  a  long  colonnade,  connected  with  the  court  of 
some  temple  or  other  public  edifice. — In  another  street  not  far 
off  is  the  fragment  of  a  very  large  column,  still  in  its  place  ;  the 
diameter  of  which  measured  four  feet  nine  inches.' 

The  street  now  called  '  Straight' I  have  already  described.' 
The  question  of  its  antiquity  will  depend  very  much  on  the 
finding  of  the  columns  said  still  to  exist  within  the  houses  along 
each  side.  Should  these  be  found,  such  as  they  are  reported, 
they  would  imply  an  ancient  street ;  but  the  further  question 
would  still  remain  undetermined,  whether  this  is  the  identical 
street  referred  to  in  the  New  Testament. 

The  larger  canals  from  the  Barada  may  likewise  be  regarded 
as  among  the  antiquities  of  Damascus.  We  find  them  bearing 
the  same  names  in  the  twelfth  century  ;  and  Strabo  tells  us  that 
in  his  time  the  river  was  almost  exhausted  by  its  canals.*  Prob- 
ably the  fields  have  thus  been  watered  even  from  the  time  of 
Abraham. 

There  are  no  traces  of  ancient  aqueducts  in  or  near  the 
city,  that  I  am  aware  of ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  understand  how  an 
aqueduct  could  ever  have  been  necessary  in  connection  with 
Damascus,  The  ruins  of  one  in  the  northern  part  of  the  plain 
I  have  already  spoken  of ;  it  seems  to  run  towards  the  city,  and 
was  perhaps  intended  for  irrigating  tlie  higher  parts  of  the  plain," 
I  do  not  remember  any  further  notice  of  ancient  aqueducts 
connected  with  the  phin,  or  m  the  regions  beyond.  Yet  it  is 
supposed  by  many  travellers,  and  is  still  repofted  in  Damascus, 
thkt  an  aqueduct  was  oni-e  camtd  irom  the  fountain  of  FIjeh, 
or  from  some  point  not  far  below  it,  to  Palmyra  ;  and  that  the 
subterranean  tunnel  below  Bessima  was  a  part  of  it.  This  would 
imply  another  tunnel  thrragh  the  ndge  of  Jebel  Kasylin,  or 
else  a  channel  high  along  the  chasm  south  of  Salihiyeh  ;  as  also 

'  So  too  SchnbOTt,  ibii  p.  298      Comp  a  (radition  of  the   Lntin  cooTent,   where 

Do  Sanlcy  II.  p.  680.  ibese  tiaveUera  loaged.     I  have  (onnd  no 

'  Pococke   speaks   of    a   mosk   at   the  fortler    allusion   to  any  such   ohuroL   <a 

northeast  comer  of  tho  city  naEs  whn,h  lemplf 

was  once  a  chnroh  of  St  Simeon  StTlites,  '  ''ee  atove,  p.  463. 

and  sta  earlier  a  temple  of  Serapia    IL  i.  'Sea  above,  p.  447,  notes, 

p.  121.     Schubert  also  refers  to  a  ten  pie  'bee  above,  pp.  448,  4*9. 
of  Serapis  ;  IH.  p.  299.    This  is  perhaps 
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lofty  masonry  along  the  borders  of  the  plain.  But  of  none  of 
these  18  there  any  trace.'  We  shall  see  at  Bessima,  that  perliaps 
the  tunnel  there  was  more  probably  for  conducting  water  to  the 
Sahra.' 

Many  ancient  coins  of  Damascus,  as  the  metropohs  of  Syria, 
are  still  extant,  bearing  the  names  of  all  the  Roman  emperors 
from  Augustus  to  Alexander  Severus.  A  later  series,  from 
Philip  to  Gallicn,  marks  the  city  as  a  Colonta." 

HiSTOKT. — The  origin  of  Damascus  is  lost  in  the  shadows  of 
a  hoary  antiquity.  In  the  days  of  Abraham  it  was  already  a 
city  of  note  ;'  and  is  now  probably  the  only  known  city  of  that 
epoch,  which  is  still  inhabited  and  flourishing.  Of  all  this  long 
history  there  is  room  here  only  for  the  very  briefest  outline. 

The  city  is  not  further  mentioned  until  the  reign  of  David. 
At  that  time  Syria  was  divided  into  several  petty  sovereignties, 
and  Damascus  was  the  seat  of  a  king.  In  David's  war  against 
the  king  of  Zobah,  the  "  Syrians  of  Damascus  "  aided  the  latter  ; 
and  were  subdued  by  David,  who  placed  garrisons  in  their  terri- 
tory,' Yet,  under  Solomon,  Damascus  again  threw  off  the  yoke. 
Rezon,  a  former  servant  of  the  kii^  of  Zobah,  established  there  a 
kingdom  ;  and  "  was  an  adversary  to  Israel  all  the  days  of  Sol- 
omon." '  Later  there  was  a  league  between  Abijam  the  son  of 
Eehoboam  and  Tabrimon  king  of  Syria,  "  who  dwelt  at  Damas- 
cus ; "  and  who  seems  to  have  succeeded  his  father  Hezion.^ 
When  Baasha  king  of  Israel  made  war  upon  Asa  king  of  Judah, 
the  son  of  Abijam,  about  B.  0.  940,  the  latter  appUed  to  Benha- 
dad  I,  then  upon  the  throne  of  Syria,  to  aid  him  against  Israel. 
Benhadad  did  so ;  and  seized  several  cities  in  the  northeastern 
part  of  Israel,'  His  son,  Benhadad  II,  in  league  with  thirty- 
two  minor  kings,  invaded  Israel  under  Ahab,  about  B.  C,  900  ; 
but  was  twice  driven  back,  and  sued  for  peace.'  Three  years 
later,  as  he  did  not  fulfil  the  conditions,  Ahab  and  Jehoshaphat 
king  of  Judah  both  made  war  upon  him  ;  and  the  former  fell  in 
battle."     Twice  imgiin  did  Benhadad  invade  Israel  during  the 

'  At  Jeii&'a  and  towajda    Sidon   the  829  eq.    Mionnet  Deser.  dea  MM.  V.  pp. 

traceB  of  the  compuralively  small  ancient  288-397.     Suppl  VIU.  p.  193  sq. 

aquedact  are  still  quite   dietiDct.     Mnch  *  Gfo,  14,  15  "  Hobab,  which  ia  on  thg 

more   should   we  expect  like  traces  here,  left  batid  [north^  of  Damaacas."    In  Gea, 

where  the   supposed  aqueduct  must  have  IS,  2,  Abraham  a  steward  is  "  Elieier  of 

been  ten  times  as  large  and  important  Damascus." 

See  above,  pp,  46,  4ft  '  2  Sam.  8,  5,  6.     1  Chr.  18,  5.  6. 

■  See  further  on,  under  June  7th,— This  •  1  K.  11,  23-26, 
supposed  aqueduct  to  Palmyra   is  men-  'IK.  IB,  19;  comp.  tb.  8.  18. 
tjonod  bj  Pococke,  IL  I  pp.  136,  137  (  by  'IK  16,  17-21. 
Voloey,  Ruins  p.  263;  by  Seetien,   Rd-  '  1  K.c.  20.    The  following  was  one  of 
gen  I.  p.  138.     For  the Tiev  at  the  preseut  the    conditJons    proposed:     "Thou    efaalt 
day,  which   sefms  to  yary  considerably  make  streets  for  thee  in  Damascna,  as  my 
IWi  the  earlier  one,  see  W.  M,  Thomson  father  made  in  Suioaria ;"  v.  34.    This  re- 
in Biblioth.  Sacra,  1846,  p.  763  aq.  fers  probably  to  commercial  colonies, 

*  See  Eckhel  Doctr.   Nummor.  III.  p,  "  1  E.  c  2Z 
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reign   of  Jehoram ;   and  was   in  each   caae   compelled   to   re- 
tire.' 

The  Syrian  dynasty  was  now  changed.  Benhadad  was  put 
to  death  by  his  servant  Hazael,  who  seized  the  throne,  and  raised 
the'  kingdom  of  Damascus  to  a  high  pitch  of  prosperity  and 
power.  He  defeated  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah  ;  seized  upon 
all  the  provinces  east  of  the  Jordan  ;  levied  a  contribution  upon 
Jerusalem  ;  and  reduced  Israel  to  the  condition  of  a  tributary 
kingdom.'  The  son  of  Hazael,  Benhadad  III,  was  thrice  beaten 
by  Joash  king  of  Israel ;  who  recovered  the  cities  which  hia 
father  had  lost,'  Jeroboam  II,  the  successor  of  Joash,  B.  C 
825,  drove  the  Syrians  into  still  greater  straits,  took  Damascus, 
and  extended  his  conquests  to  Hamath.*  Nevertheless,  more 
than  half  a  century  later,  we  find  Pekah  king  of  Israel  and 
Eezia  king  of  Damascus  in  alliance  against  Ahaz  king  of  Judah ; 
and  Eezin  gained  possession  of  Elath  on  the  Red  Sea,'  In  this 
extremity  Ahaa  invoked  the  aid  of  Tiglath-pUeser  king  of 
Assyria.  This  monarch  took  Damascus,  slew  Eezin,  carried  the 
people  into  exile  to  Kir ;  and  thus  all  Syria  about  B.  C,  740 
became  a  province  of  the  Assyrian  empire.'  The  city  is  men- 
tioned by  Jeremiah ;  also  once  by  Ezekiel  during  the  exile,  in 
reference  to  its  trade  with  Tyre  ;  and  once  by  Zechariah  after 
the  exile,' 

Of  the  fortunes  of  Daroascus  during  the  Assyrian,  Babylo- 
nian, and  Persian  empires,  under  the  dominion  of  which  it  suc- 
cessively passed,'  there  is  hardly  a  trace  in  history.  The  language 
of  Ezekiel,  above  referred  to,  shows  that  it  continued  to  be  a  mart 
of  manufactures  and  commerce.  After  the  battle  of  Issus, 
B.  C.  333,  all  Syria  came  under  the  power  of  Alexander  ;  and 
Damascus,  where  the  harem  and  treasures  of  Darius  had  been 
left,  was  surrendered  to  Parmenio  by  treachery.'  In  the  Syro- 
Grecian  kingdom  of  the  Seleucidse,  the  sovereigns  established 
their  court,  not  at  Damascus,  but  at  Antioch  ;  and  during  their 
wars  with  Egypt,  the  regions  of  Palestine  and  Ccelesyria  some- 
times came  into  the  hands  of  the  Ptolemies."  In  B.  C.  Ill,  the 
Btep-brothers  Antiochus  Grypus  and  Antiochus  Cyzicenus  di- 
vided Syria  between  them ;  the  latter  received  Phenicia  and 
Ccelesyria,  and  fixed  his  residence  at  Damascus."     The  Jews 

'  3  K,  6,  8-2a    ib.  6,  21—7,  20.  see  2  K.  24,  2.  Jer,  36,  II ;  to  the  Fer- 

'  2  K,   8,  28,    29,-3   K,    10,    32-36.     siana,  Aman.  Alei.  3.  11.     Strabo  16.  2. 
Am.  1.   3-.1.— 3  K.  12,  17.  18.    2  Chr.    20.  p,  756.     Q.  Curt.  3.  12,  27. 
24,  33.  24.-3  K.  18,  3.  22.  '  Arriim.  Aloi,  2.  15,    Q.  Cuit.  3.  12, 

■  2  K.  13,  24.  25,  13. 

<  3  K.14,  37.  28.  »  Polyjen.  4,  16.    Comp,  Zompt  An- 

'  2  K.  15,  37.    16,  6,  6.     Ib.  T,  1^9.  nales  pp.  38,  39. 

•  2  K.  16.  7-9.   Is.  8,  4  ;  comp.  Is.  10,        "  Diod.  Sic.  Fragm.  34.  30,     Poiphjr. 
9.  17,  1  sq.     Job,  Antt.  9.  12.  3.  opod  Euseb.  p,  63  Scalig.      Jos.  Antt.  13. 

'  Jer.  49,  33  sq.  Ei  2T,  18,  Zech  9, 1.     10.  1, 

*  For  ita  subjectlaa  to  fbe  CbaSdeaai, 
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under  Hyrcanua  took  occasion  of  the  weakness  of  this  prince,  to 
extend  their  territory.'  After  various  civil  wars  and  commo- 
tions, Demetrius  Euceems,  fourth  son  of  Grypus,  supported  by 
Ptolemy  Lathyrus  of  Egypt,  took  possession  of  Damascus  as 
king  ;  and  divided  the  empire  of  Syria  with  his  brother  Philip." 
At  the  invitation  of  the  Jews  opposed  to  Alexander  Jannseus, 
Demetrius  marched  into  Palestine,  and  defeated  Alexander  at 
Shechem,  B.  C  88.  On  his  return  he  made  war  against  his 
brother  Philip  ;  but  through  the  aid  of  the  Parthians  was  over- 
thrown and  sent  to  Parthia,  where  he  died.'  His  younger 
brother,  Antiochus  Dionysius,  now  seized  upon  Damascus  ;  ruled 
over  Syria  for  three  years  ;  and  fell  in  a  battle  with  Aretas  kiug 
of  Arabia,  B.  C,  84.  The  Damascenes  then  invited  Aretas  to  be 
their  king,  out  of  hatred  to  a  pretender,  Ptolemy  Mennasus.* 
Not  long  afterwards. we  find  Tigranes  king  of  Armenia  in  pos- 
session of  Syria  ;  and  he  also  subdued  Ptolemais,  Being  com- 
pelled, however,  to  defend  his  own  country  against  the  Eomans, 
the  latter  meantime  under  Metellus  subdued  Damascus.'  Here 
Pompey  in  B.  C.  64  received  ambassadors  and  presents  from  the 
neighbouring  kings  ;  and  in  the  following  year  all  Syria  became 
a  Boman  province.'  The  Eoman  proconsuls  resided  mostly  at 
Antioch  ;  rarely  at  Damascus.  It  was  here  that  the  young 
Herod  visited  the  proconsul  Sextus  Cfesar,  and  received  from 
him  for  a  while  the  government  of  Coelesyria.'  Here  too  Herod, 
after  he  became  king,  built  a  theatre  and  gymnasium,  as  in  other 
cities  out  of  his  dominions.' 

Ill  the  history  of  the  New  Testament,  Damascus  is  celebrated 
as  the  scene  of  the  conversion,  baptism,  and  earliest  labours  of 
the  apostle  Paul.*  At  that  time  Damascus  was  under  the  tem- 
porary dominion  of  a  later  Aretas,  king  of  Arabia  Petrrea  ;  and 
was  governed  in  his  name  by  an  ethnarch.  Through  his  agency 
the  Jews  attempted  to  seize  Paul ;  but  the  apostle  escaped 
from  the  city,  being  let  down  in  a  basket  through  a  window  in 
the  wall. '  ° — It  is  singular  that  Josephus  rarely  mentions  Damas- 
cus after  the  time  of  the  first  Herod.  Yet  great  numbers  of 
Jews  were  resident  in  the  city  during  that  period.  The  same 
historian  relates,  that  on  one  occasion  ten  thousand  Jews  were 
slain  by  the  citizens  ;  and  also  that  most  of  the  women  of  the 
city  were  converts  to  Judaism." 

'  Joe.  Antt.  13.  e.  10.  '  Acts  9,  2-27.   22,  5  sq.   26,  13.  20. 

•  JoiAntt.  13. 13.4.  Porphjr  1.  c.  p.  67.  Gttl.  1,  17. 

•  Jos.  Antt  13.  c  U.  B.  J.  1.  c.  *.  "  2  Cor.  II,  S2.  33.  For  the  hiatoiy  of 
'  Joa.  Ault  18.  0,  16.  Ajelaa,  see  in  Vol,  IL  p.  160.  [ii.  E60  eq.] 
'  Strabo  11.  H.  16.  p.  532.     Jos.Antt.  — Monkiab  legendary  tradition  still  pointi 

13.  18.  4.  ib.  14.  2,  3.  Comp.  Zumpt  ont  Ihe  various  spota  mentioned  in  connec- 
Annal  p.  40.  tion  with  the  apostle,  as  also  this  window  . 

•  Job.  Antt.  14.  3.  I.  in  the  wall ;  altiiough  the  waU  itself  hu 
'  Ibid.  14.  9.  2.  4,  6,  been  several  times  rebuilt 

•  JM.  B.  J  I.  21.  11.  "  Jos.  B.  J.  2.  20.  2. 
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In  the  following  centuries  Damascus  was  the  seat  of  a 
Chriatian  bishop,  who  was  reckoned  second  in  rank  within  the 
patriarchate  of  Antioch.'  Magnus  of  Damascus  is  enumerated 
among  the  b^hops  of  the  council  of  Nicea,  and  also  in  the  synod 
held  at  Antioch  in  A,  D.  340,'  Thomas,  a  monophysite,  was 
bishop  of  Damascus  in  A.  D.  518  ;  and  refusing  to  acknowledge 
the  council  of  C hale edon,  was  expelled  by  the  emperor  Justin  I.' 
Various  others  are  menfioned.  At  the  present  day  there  is  a 
Marouite  bishop  ;  and  the  nominal  patriarch  of  Antioch  resides 
at  Damascus.* 

In  the  wild  conquesta  of  early  Muhammedanism,  Damascus 
in  A.  D.  635  fell  under  the  power  of  the  Khalif  'Omar.  His 
two  generals,  Khalid  and  Ibn  'Obeideh,  invested  the  city.  The 
emperor  Heracliua  sent  troops  to  relieve  it ;  but  in  vain.  After 
a  siege  of  two  months  the  city  was  taken,  partly  by  storm  and 
partly  by  capitulation."  The  Khalifa  of  the  house  of  Ommlyeh 
fixed  their  court  at  Damascus  ;  which  thus  became  for  the  time 
the  metropolis  of  the  east.  The  Abassides  resided  at  Bagdad,  and 
governed  Damascus  by  a  prefect.'  In  A.  D.  877,  Damascus, 
and  by  degrees  all  Syria,  was  seized  by  Ahmed  the  first  of  the 
Tulunides  ;  and  retained  by  his  successors  for  about  thirty  years.^ 
They  were  overthrown  by  the  Khalif  Moktefy  ;  but  Damascus 
came  not  long  after  under  the  rule  of  the  Ikhshidites ;  then 
under  that  of  the  Fatimite  Khalifs  of  Egypt ;  who  again  were 
driven  out  by  the  Seljuk  line  in  A.  D.  1075,'  In  the  middle  of 
the  next  century,  A.  D.  1148,  the  army  of  the  crusaders  under 
the  three  sovereigns  Baldwin,  Conrad,  and  Louis  VII,  made  an 
assault  upon  Damascus;  but  were  compelled  to  retire.*  It 
then  passed  into  the  power  of  Nureddin,  and  afterwards  of  Sala- 
din.'"  In  A.  D.  1260,  Damascus  surrendered  without  resistance 
to  Hulaku  the  leader  of  the  Moguls  ;  the  castle  alone  held  out, 
and  was  besieged  and  captured."  In  the  following  centuries  the 
city  often  changed  masters  among  the  various  Muslim  dynas- 
ties. In  A.  D.  1401  it  came  under  the  power  of  the  Tartar  con- 
C[ueror  Tamerlane  (Timur  Leng),  who  sent  a  colony  of  its  best 
artisans  to  Samarkand."     The  Mameluks  of  Egypt  afterwards 

'  Le  Quien  Oriens  Christ.  II,  831.  Hist,  des  Huns,  Introd.  lib,  VI.  §§  vn.  Tin. 

'  Ibid.  Gibbon's  Hist  of  tbe  DecUue  Btc.  b.  1,  li. 

'  Ibid.  836.  See  also  above,  Vol,  1,  pp.  390,  898,  400. 

'  Ibid.  698.  [ii.  38,  42,  53.]     Comp,  above,  p.  462. 

'  Abnlfeda  Anna!.  I.  p.  323.     ElmaHo         ^  Ahulfeda  Annales  II.  p.   260,     De- 
p.  21,     V.  Hauiroer's  Gesoh.  dss  Osman.    guigiies  1.  o.  Tom.  IL  lib.  IX.  c  1. 
Reiohs,  IL  p,  481  aq.— Other  aoconnls  say         ■  Deguignea  1.  c  Tom.  U,  Ub.  IX.  o.  2. 
that  the  city  waa  lost  through  the  treach-     —Ibid.  Ub.  X.  c  1. 
ery  of  the  father  of  John  of  DamsBcua  ;        '  Wilken  Gesoh.  der  Kreuiz,  IIL  I.  p. 
Elmakin  p.  27.    Asaeman.  BlbL  Or.  II.  p.     241,  and  App,  p.  19. 
97,  "  Ibid.  IIL  ii.  pp.  31,  161. 

,  ,,__., : ,  !.=_._      .,,.  „  Wilken  ibid,  VIL  p.  411. 

"  Sherifeddln,  Hist  de  Timnr  Beo  on 
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held  possession  of  Damascus,  At  length,  in  the  autumn  of 
A.  D.  1516,  the  city  was  taken  by  Sultan  Sclim  I ;  and  has 
ever  since  helonged  to  the  TurHeh  empire.'  It  is  the  head  of 
a  large  Pashalik,  extending  from  Marrah,  half  way  between 
Hamah  and  Aleppo  on  the  north,  to  Jerusalem  and  Hebron  on 
the  eoutli,  and  from  HSsheiya  on  the  west  to  Tadmor  in  the 
east ;  including  the  vast  plains  of  Hauriln  and  aU  the  region 
towards  the  desert." 

Like  the  rest  of  Syria,  Damascus  has  ever  been  exposed  to 
earthquakes.  It  seems  however  never  to  have  suffered  from 
them  in  the  same  degree  as  Antioch,  Tiberias,  and  some  other 
places,' 

Such  is  Damascus  and  its  far  famed  plain ;  and  such  the 
outline  of  its  long  history.  Nature  would  seem  to  have  marked 
out  the  spot  as  the  site  of  an  important  city  ;  and  such  it  has 
always  been  from  the  earliest  ages.  The  oldest  city  in  the  world, 
unlike  most  other  ancient  cities,  its  prosperity  has  been  compar- 
atively uninterrupted.  The  waves  of  many  wars  have  rolled  over 
it ;  the  city  and  the  plain  have  often  been  deluged  with  blood  ; 
but  the  traces  of  war  and  pillage  have  never  long  remained.  The 
course  of  its  history  has  been  even.  It  has  rarely  been  the  seat 
of  a  mighty  empire  ;  but  rather  the  head  of  a  petty  kingdom  or 
of  a  subordinate  province.  Hence,  though  an  oriental  city,  it 
has  never  equalled  a  Nineveh  or  a  Babylon  in  the  greatness  of  its 
power  or  the  grandeur  of  its  edifices  ;  nor  does  it  now  resemble 
them  in  the  depths  of  their  fall  or  the  extent  of  their  ruins.  It  has 
flourished,  while  they  have  fallen  ;  and  even  now  it  continues  to 
flourish  amid  all  the  neglect  and  oppression  of  Turkish  misrule. 
The  glory  of  Damascus  is  its  splendid  plain,  sparkling  and  guali- 
ing  with  streams  and  fountains  from  the  Barada,  Without  the 
waters  of  this  river,  the  plain  would  be  a  desert ;  with  them  it  is 
an  earthly  paradise,  luxuriating  with  fields  of  the  heaviest  grain, 
as  also  witi  groves  and  orchards  of  the  finest  fruit.  Damascus 
is  still  a  gem,  "the  eye  of  the  whole  east."  ^ 

PLACES  IN   THE   ENVIRONS  OF   DAMASCUS, 

There  are  several  places  in  the  vicinity  of  Damascus,  which 
are  of  interest  as  connected  with  the  history  and  topography  of 

Twneriftn,  par  Le  Cnwi,  Par.   1733,   lib.         "  For  earthquftko  in   1139,  1157,  and 

V.  c  24-27.  Tom  UI.  pp.  313-347.    De-  1170,  me  Degulgnea  Hist,  dee  Hnns,   11. 

gnignes,  Tom.  IV.  p.  306  aq.  Germ.      t.  pp.  474,  494,  527,   Germ.     For  thnt  of 

Hammer  Gesch.  der  Oennm.  Eeichs  IL  p.  1759,  eee  Voiney'e  Vojage  I.  p,  276  sq- 

iS\  sq.  Foi  tbe  last  terrible  eartliqnaka  of  Jan.  1, 

'  T,  Hummer  ibid.  1837,  by  whioli  Siifed  was  destroyed  and 

'  A  ekelcili  of  the  history  of  DttmaBOtis  Tiberias  ovcrthronn,  see  abova  in  Vol.  IL 

In  the  last  liaif  of  Ihe  eighteenth  century,  pp.  381  aq.  422  sq.  [iii.  35*  aq.  B3I  aq.] 
we  in  Velney'e  Voyage  U.  p.  230  iq.  <  See  above,  p.  453. 
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the  city  and  plain  ;  and  there  is  one  at  least  having  relation  too 
with  the  Bible.  Such  places  are  Salihiyeh  and  the  Wely  upon 
the  ridge  beyond ;  both  of  which  I  visited.  It  waa  formerly, 
also,  not  unusual  for  traveUers  to  make  an  excursion  to  Saida- 
n&ya  and  its  famous  convent  of  nuns ; '  as  also  less  often  to 
Helb6n,'  I  would  gladly  have  done  the  same,  but  my  time 
was  too  far  spent.  In  the  following  October,  however,  Saida^ 
nfiya  and  other  places  beyond  were  visited  and  examined  by 
Messrs  Robson,  Porter,  and  Barnett ;  and  a  full  account  of  the 
excursion  and  of  the  convents  of  that  region  has  been  published 
by  Mr  Porter,'  By  him  and  Dr  Paulding  I  was  also  fomished 
with  copious  notes  respecting  Helbon. — Jobar,  the  Jewish  place 
of  pilgrimage,  half  an  hour  northeast  of  Damascss,  I  did  not 
visit.' 

S&Uhiyeh. — This  is  a  long  and  very  narrow  village,  stretch- 
ing for  a  mile  and  a  half  along  the  foot  of  Jebel  KasyOu,  From 
the  Bitb  es-SSlihlyeh  a  strait  road  runs  from  Damascus  N.  W. 
to  the  southwestern  part  of  the  village.  The  distance  is  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  This  road  is  paved  vrith  hewn  or  flat 
stones,  and  has  a  ditch  on  each  side  with  side  waits  beyond, 
next  the  garden  walls,  for  foot  passengers.'  It  is  probably  the 
only  road  of  the  kind  iu  Syria,  On  the  southwest  of  it  ia  the 
Merj. 

salihiyeh  lies  slightly  above  the  cultivated  plain ;  and  is 
watered  by  the  Yezid,  the  northernmost  and  highest  of  the 
canals  taken  out  from  the  Barada.  The  village  is  regarded  as  a 
suburb  of  Damascus,  Here  are  fine  gardens  and  the  summer 
residences  of  the  wealthy  Damascenes,  The  place  ia  supposed 
to  contain  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants.  In  the  mountain  side 
above  are  several  excavated  grottos  ;  some  of  them  quite  exten- 
sive,* Jebel  KaayOn  is  here  yellow  and  naked  ;  almost  like  the 
mountains  along  the  Nile,  though  somewhat  less  desert, 

Kubbet  Seiy&r. — Passing  through  the  aonthwestem  quarter 
of  Saliluyeh,  the  road  winds  gradually  up  the  part  of  the  moun- 
tain next  to  the  chasm  of  the  Barada,  It  is  a  narrow  and 
crooked  pass,  cut  deeply  in  the  limestone  rock.  On  the  summit 
of  the  ridge,  just  on  the  left  of  the  roa4,  is  an  open  Wely,  a 
dome  like  a  small  temple,  called  Kubbet  Seiyar.'  This  spot 
commands  the  celebrated  view  of  Damascus  and  its  plain.     The 

'  So  Maundrell  under  May   2iid ;  &1bo  *  Comp,  Pococke,  IL  i.  p.  126.     Seeben 

PocockB,    II,    i.    pp,    130-135,       Erowo'9  Eeiaen  I,  p.  133. 

Trav,  p.  *0S.     The  latter  pssBcd  thence  '  Pooocfee  II.  i.  p.  126. 

over  the  movmlain  to  Ba'albek.  '  This  is  the  cunent  name,  by  which  the 

'  Pococke   ibid    p.    136.       He    writes  Wely  is  known  to  the  missiooariea,   Trav- 

'  Helboue.'  ellers  usually  apeak  of  it   as  EoblHit  en- 

■  Biblioth.  Sao.  July  1854,  pp.  483-4155.  Suae ;   eomp.  Lands  of  the  Bible,  II.  p. 

'  For  Jflbar,  lee  Lands  of  the  Bible,  IL  370. 
p.  831  sq. 
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view  19  indeed  a  glorious  one  ;  though  it  differs  not  greatly,  in 
its  main  features,  from  that  ahove  described  as  presented  from 
the  mound  near  the  eastern  gate  of  the  city.'  Yet  as  this  point 
is  80  much  h^her,  being  seven  hundred  feet  above  the  city,  the 
whole  prospect  is  far  more  map-like  and  magnificent.  It  is 
however  less  extensive  than  the  other  towards  the  north  and  north- 
east ;  a  portion  of  that  part  of  the  plain  being  here  shut  out 
from  view  by  the  projecting  shoulder  of  Jebel  Kasyftn.^ 

Directly  below  the  spectator  is  the  Merj,  with  the  river  running 
through  it ;  and  beyond  is  the  city  lying  also  along  the  river,  most- 
ly on  the  south  ;  while  the  great  suburb  MeidSn  (Kace-course) 
stretches  along  the  Haj  route  south  for  nearly  a  mile  and  a  half. 
All  is  embosomed  in  trees  ;  and  the  trees  in  the  plain  mark  in 
general  the  extent  of  the  irrigation.  Towards  the  southwest  the 
trees  and  gardens  extend  about  two  miles  from  the  city  ;  but 
towards  the  east  they  reach  as  far  as  the  eye  can  distinguish 
them.  The  tract  covered  by  them  on  that  side  of  the  city  must 
be  some  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  in  length  from  west  to  east  along 
the  river  ;  with  an  average  breadth  of  some  six  or  seven  miles. 
There  are  likewise  many  isolated  villages  in  the  southeast, 
south,  and  southwest,  with  extensive  gardens  and  orchards 
around  them. 

As  the  eye  looks  east  and  northeast,  on  the  left  of  the 
city,  the  plain  seems  interminable.  Across  the  city,  between 
E.  and  S.  E.  are  seen  the  distant  TellGl  beyond  the  lakes.  The 
latter  we  could  not  distinguish.  Between  S.  E,  and  S.  the  plain 
stretches  away  to  Hauran  ;  the  distant  mountains  of  which  are 
dimly  seen.  Then  come  the  hills  of  Jebel  Mfi,ni'a  beyond  the 
A'waj  ;  and  the  shorter  and  lower  line  of  Jebel  Aewad  on  this 
side.  In  the  southwest  these  ranges  are  seen  not  to  connect 
with  the  base  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  ;  but  to  run  out  as  low  lines  of 
hills  from  an  elevated  plain.  Jebel  Aswad  ends  near  Kesweh  ; 
BO  that  below  that  plaice  the  course  of  the  A'waj  is  in  the  plain. 

Just  back  of  the  Wely  one  can  also  look  down  into  the 
chasm  of  the  Barada,  as  it  issues  upon  the  plain.  It  is  very 
narrow,  having  very  little  soil  at  the  bottom  with  trees  along  the 
water.  Indeed  the  bed  of  the  valley  is  every  where  full  of  trees. 
On  this  aide  of  the  river  pass  down  the  two  great  canals,  the 
Tezid  and  the  Taurah ;  wMe  beyond  the  stream  are  the  two 
smaller  branches  from  above,  and  another  is  taken  out  just  here. 
No  road  passes  along  the  bottom  of  the  chasm.  The  rocky 
sides  are  precipitous  and  about  six  hundred  feet  high.  The 
strata  are  very  much  dislocated  and  broken. 

•  See  above,  p.  1G8.  E.  S.  E.     Chum  tt  SAk  Wad^  Baiado, 

'  Beftriogs  from  Knbbet  Seiyilr  :  Jebel     N.  W, 
eih-Sheikh,  W.  bj  S.    Middle  of  the  city 
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Helhdn. — Parallel  to  the  valley  of  the  Barada,  in  the  north- 
east, and  about  an  hour  and  a  half  distant  from  it,  is  another 
emaller  valley,  which  descends  hy  a  atraighter  course  from  above 
HelbOn  ;  hreaks  through  a  wall  of  rock  by  a  chasm  to  the  vil- 
lage of  Derij  ;  and  then  crossing  the  Sahra  to  Ma'raha,  finds  a 
passage  through  the  last  ridge  by  the  chasm  which  bounds 
Jebel  Kasyfln  on  the  northeast.  Here,  at  its  mouth,  is  situated 
the  village  of  Burzeh,  one  hour  distant  from  the  east  gate  of 
the  city,  N.  14"  E.  Helbon  is  nearly  north  of  Damascus,  three 
and  a  half  hours  distant  from  it.  The  general  course  of  the 
valley  from  HelbSn  to  Burzeh  is  S.  S.  E.  or  S.  by  E.  Just 
above  Ma'raba  a  branch  enters  it  coming  from  Menin  in  the 
north.  The  upper  part  of  the  valley,  which  spreads  out  into  a 
fertile  tract,  is  called  Wady  Helbon  ;  below  the  first  chasm  it 
takes  the  name  of  Wady  Derij ;  while  the  lower  chasm  ia 
known  as  Wady  Ma'raha. 

There  are  several  fountains  in  this  valley.  The  first  ia  half 
an  hour  above  Helbon,  sending  forth  a  stream  of  pure  water  from 
a  small  cave.  In  the  village  itself  is  a  fountain  by  the  mosk. 
Three  quarters  of  an  hour  further  down,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
chasm  above  Derij,  is  'Ain  Sahib  ;  its  waters  drive  a  mill.  From 
'Ain  Sahib  to  Ma'raba  is  an  hour  and  a  quarter ;  the  valley  here 
cutting  its  way  through  the  northern  Sahra.  At  Ma'raba  is 
another  fountain ;  and  a  stream  also  comes  down  from  Menln. 
Between  Ma'raba  and  Burzeh  is  a  distance  of  about  forty-five 
minutes.  From  'Ain  Sahib  a  path  leads  along  the  northwest 
border  of  the  Sahra,  8.  W.  by  W.  to  the  head  of  Wady  Bessima  ; 
the  distance  being  about  an  hour. 

The  rocky  walls  of  the  chasm  above  'Ain  Sahib  are  almost 
perpendicular,  and  are  several  hundred  feet  high.  A  path  baa 
been  hewn  out  in  the  rock  along  the  chasm  on  the  right  side  of 
the  stream.  Over  it  in  one  place  is  a  niche,  as  for  a  statue  ; 
and  there  are  also  sarcophagi  or  tombs  excavated  in  the  rock  on 
both  sides  of  the  chasm. 

Wady  Helbon  itself  is  an  hour  or  more  in  length,  and  more 
open ;  though  still  shut  in  by  high  and  rugged  sides.  The 
bottom  ia  a  atrip  of  level  ground,  everywhere  well  cultivated. 
In  the  northern  part  are  many  walnut  trees  ;  as  also  apricot  and 
other  fruit  trees.  Throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  valley 
there  are  well  kept  vineyards.  Every  available  spot  is  carefully 
planted  with  vines.  Even  places  so  steep,  that  the  vine  dreaaer 
can  approach  them  only  with  difficulty,  are  made  to  produce  an 
abundance  of  grapea.  The  vine  is  the  chief  product  of  the 
place.  In  Damascus  the  grapea  are  greatly  esteemed  for  their 
rich  flavour ;  and  from  them  is  made  the  best  and  most  highly 
prised  wine  of  the  country. 
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The  village  of  Helbon  is  about  half  an  hour  below  the  upper 
fountain,  or  nearly  midway  of  the  valley.  There  are  many 
ruins  in  and  around  it,  but  mostly  dilapidated  ;  and  hewn  stones, 
capitals,  friezes,  and  broken  columns,  are  built  into  the  walls  of 
the  modem  dwellings.  On  the  west  of  the  village  is  an  exten- 
sive ruin,  supposed  to  have  been  once  a  temple.  On  some  of  the 
blocks  are  fragments  of  Greek  inscriptions  no  longer  legible. 

The  missionaries  are  probably  right  in  regarding  this  place 
as  the  Helbon  of  Scripture  ;  with  the  wine  of  which  Tyre  was 
furnished  from  Damascus,'  The  "wine  of  Helbon"  is  still 
femoua  ;  and  Damascus  must  always  have  been  the  natural 
channel  for  its  export. — So  far  as  the  mere  name  is  concerned,  it 
IB  true  that  Aleppo,  in  Arabic  Haleb,  might  also  represent  the 
biblical  Helbon."  But  Aleppo  produces  no  wine  of  any  reputa- 
tion f  nor  is  Damascus  the  natural  channel  of  commerce  between 
Aleppo  and  Tyre. 

Hureiry. — From  HelbSn  a  path  leads  across  the  mountains 
westwards,  in  two  and  a  quarter  hours,  to  the  small  village  of 
Efry,  an  hour  north  of  'Ain  Fljeb,  From  Efry  there  is  a  rugged 
and  difficult  path,  atiil  across  the  mountains,  (some  of  them 
basaltic,)  to  the  village  of  Hureiry,  two  and  a  half  hours  further 
west.  It  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  Wady  Hureiry,  a  long 
valley  which  lies  parallel  to  the  plain  of  Zebeddny,  and  is  sepa- 
rated from  it  by  a  high  range  of  hills.  It  runs  to  the  valley  of 
the"  Barada  just  below  the  S6k  ;  from  which  the  village  of 
Hureiry  is  distaiut  about  an  hour  and  a  quarter. 

In  the  village  there  are  some  remains  of  antiquity,  consisting 
of  hewn  stones  and  fragments  of  columns.  Near  by  the  public 
fountain  is  a  stone  with  a  long  Greek  inscription,  now  defaced 
and  illegible. 

This  region  is  traversed  by  no  great  road ;  and  has  rarely 
been  visited  except  by  the  missionaries,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
ploring it.  Pococke  indeed  seems  to  have  been  the  only  earlier 
traveller,  whose  route  came  at  all  in  contact  with  it.  He  passed 
from  Saidanftya  westwards  by  Menin  and  then  between  HelbSn 
and  Derij  to  the  Barada  two  miles  below  Fljeh,  probably  at 
Besshna.* 

'  Ex.  2T,  18  "  Damascm  wu  tliy  tner-  22.  p.  736.     AthaDsms  likewiM  Ms^9  it 

chant ...  in  the  wine  of  Helbon  and  nhite  to  Dunaicns ;  I.  p.  22. 

TTOoL"  '  According  to  Dr  Knssell,  Tery  little 

'  See  GeMD.  Tbesanr.  p.  478  eq.     Heb.  wine  ie  produced  at  Aleppo,  and  that  of  i 

t«i.  »rt.  liain ,    Strabo  also  ^eaki  of  poor   qoalih'.      RniseU'i   Aleppo,  Loiid. 

the  wine  of  ClUlyhon  in  Syria,  at  among  1'^-  VoL  L  p.  80  «|. 

the  lumrieB  of  the  Peralsn  kbgs ;  IB,  8  Pococke  II  i  p.  13fi. 
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FROM     DAMASOUB     TO     B  A  A  L  B  X  E . 

I  WAS  now  about  to  enter  upon  the  third  and  last  division  of 
my  journey.  My  general  plan  was  to  TiBit  'Anjar,  Ba'albek,  and 
Ribleb,  proceeding  as  far  north  as  time  and  circumstances  would 
permit ;  and  then  return  through  the  northern  parts  of  Lebanon 
to  Beirflt.  The  Rev.  Mr  Eobson,  senior  missionary  in  Damas- 
cus, was  henceforth  to  be  my  companion.  He  took  along  his 
intelligent  head  servant  Jirjis  (George),  who  acted  as  purveyor 
and  cook  ;  and  we  were  well  provided  for.  Beshdrah  continued 
with  me,  and  the  tent  and  general  arrangements  all  remained 
the  same.  We  hired  anew  the  Druze  muleteers,  who  had 
brought  me  from  Hisbeiya ;  and  kept  them  to  the  end  of  our 
journey. 

Monday,  June  1th.  It  took  some  time  to  get  all  things  in 
readiness  this  morning  ;  and  it  was  7.35  before  we  set  off  from 
Mr  Eobson's  house.  Mr  Porter  accompanied  us  for  a  time  on 
our  way.  We  were  half  an  hour  in  passing  through  the  city  to 
the  BSb  es-SaliUyeh  ;  from  which  we  issued  at  8.05.  Here  we 
were  surrounded  by  a  swarm  of  custom  house  ofiicers  ;  the  first  I 
had  seen  since  entering  the  country  at  Beirfit,  They  were  very 
good-natured,  their  object  being  merely  a  hakkshish.  This  my 
companions  well  understood  ;  and,  keeping  on  our  way,  we  were 
at  last  beyond  the  reach  of  their  importunities. 

After  ten  minutes  we  crossed  the  Taurah,  the  laigest  of  all 
the  canals,  by  a  bridge  ;  and  at  8.20  entered  the  southwestern 
end  of  Salihiyeh.  Here  we  crossed  the  Yezid,  the  other  large 
canal,  which  waters  the  village  and  its  gardens.  We  now 
climbed  the  steep  and  rocky  ascent  to  the  top  of  the  ridge  ;  and 
at  8.50  reached  the  Kubbet  Seiyfir,  elevated  seven  hundred  feet 
above  the  city.  Here  we  stopped  to  admire  and  enjoy  the 
magnificent  prospect  of  the  city  and  plain  spread  out  under  our 

Voih  in.— «• 
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feet.'  It  was  my  last  lingering  gaze  upon  Damascus  ;  and  the 
scene  recurs  often  to  my  mind  as  the  memory  of  a  glorious  vision. 

Leaving  the  Wely  at  9.10,  we  began  to  descend  by  a  wind- 
ing, and  in  one  place  steep  path,  towards  Dummar.  The  road 
crosses  the  points  of  several  ridgee  jutting  out  on  the  right.  On 
one  of  these  we  met  Mr  Wood,  the  British  consul,  returning 
thus  early  from  BlOdan.  At  9.50  we  came  to  Dummar,  a  poor 
village,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Barada.  Kear  the  village  is  a 
stone  bridge  over  the  river,  by  which  the  main  road  to  Beirut 
crosses  to  the  southwestern  side,  and  passes  on  along  the  northern 
mai^in  of  the  Sahra  to  Uimfis.  The  direct  and  shortest  road  to 
the  Sflk  and  Zebedany  likewise  crosses  here,  and  thus  avoids  the 
great  curve  which  the  river  makes  towards  the  north.  It  strikes 
the  river  a^in  at  Deir  Kanon, 

AVe  desired  to  visit  'Ain  el-I^jeh,  and  therefore  remained  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river.  In  order  to  reach  Bessima,  the  vil- 
lage next  below  Fijeh,  it  ia  necessary  to  make  a  considerable 
circuit  through  a  part  of  the  northern  Sahra ;  since  the  chasm 
of  the  Barada  just  below  Besslraa  is  so  very  narrow  and  pre- 
cipitous, as  to  admit  of  no  road.  We  kept  along  the  river  and 
the  Tezid  until  10.10,  and  then  turned  north  among  hilla.  The 
Yezid  is  taken  out  at  a  point  near  Hfimy,  a  village  higher  up  ; 
where  also  ia  another  bridge  over  the  Barada. 

We  had  now  crossed  the  SSJihiyeh  ridge  ;  but  here,  instead 
of  a  second  parallel  ridge,  as  on  the  Mezzeh  road,'  there  is  con- 
nected with  it  a  tract  of  whitish  conical  hills,  which  we  had 
seen  from  that  road.  Among  these  we  now  entered.  Here  Mr 
Porter  bade  us  ferewel],  and  returned  to  Damascus.  The  road 
continued  to  wind  among  these  hiUs  till  10.45,  when  we  came 
out  upon  the  Sahra  ;  our  course  being  about  N.  N.  W.  The 
barren  tract  now  before  us  is  an  extension  of  the  same  Sahra 
which  we  had  crossed  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  It  is  here 
less  wide,  and  slopes  much  towards  the  southeast.  It  runs  on 
northeasterly,  back  of  the  range  of  Kasyftn  and  Kalamftn, 
for  a  long  distance  beyond  Menin  ;  and  is  said  to  be  separated 
only  by  a  line  of  low  hills  from  the  plain  of  Jerfld.  We  con- 
tinued to  rise  upon  it  gradually,  on  the  same  course,  directly 
towards  a  high  rocky  ridge  before  us,  which  seemed  to  be  its 
northern  boundary.  AH  at  once,  however,  at  11.30,  we  came  to 
the  brow  of  a  deep  valley,  passing  down  W.  by  S.  along  the 
base  of  the  high  ridge  to  the  river  at  Bessima.  Descending  into 
it  we  kept  on  through  vineyards  and  orchards  of  fig  trees,  and 
reached  Bessinaa  and  the  river  at  12  o'clock.  The  high  rocky 
ridge  extends  from  Menin  to  Bessima ;  and  through  it  is  broken 

'  For  ■  dBaofiption,  Bee  RbOTB,  p.  170.  '  See  abortj  p.  *W. 
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the  chasm  below  Helh6ii.  BesBtma  lies  in  a  httle  basin  on  the 
Barada,  entirely  shut  in  hy  high  ledges  of  root,  through  which 
the  river  breaks  by  narrow  clefts  above  and  below  the  village. 
The  little  tract  of  soil  is  wholly  planted  with  fruit  trees  ;  and 
the  inhabitants  are  said  to  get  their  supply  of  vegetables  from 
PamasGUS. 

Bessima  is  situated  at  an  angle  of  the  Barada  ;  where  thai 
river,  having  pursued  a  general  course  of  E.  S.  E.  from  the  vil- 
lage es-Silk,  suddenly  turns  and  mna  for  an  hour  nearly  due 
south  by  Aahrafiyeh  to  Judeideh.  Below  Judeideh  it  turns  eaat 
for  half  an  hour  ;  and  then  again  south  for  the  same  distance  ; 
whil&  close  in  the  angle  thus  formed  is  situated  the  village  of 
Hamy.  It  afterwards  runs  southeast,  by  a  winding  course  at 
first  to  Dummar,  and  so  to  Mezzeh,  The  direct  road  to  es-Sfllr, 
which  crosses  at  Dummar,  keeps  along  the  stream  for  half  an 
hour,  and  then  goes  on  straight  to  Judeideh ;  leaving  Hfimy  on 
the  right  and  Tasseiya  on  the  left ;  neither  of  them  visible, 
though  quite  near,  beii^  concealed  by  the  foliage.  The  distance 
between  Dummar  and  Judeideh  is  an  hour  and  twenty  minutes. 
From  Judeideh  the  road  strikes  up  across  the  margin  of  the 
Sahra  on  a  straight  course  towards  Deir  KdnQn  ;  to  which  it 
descends  by  a  shallow  side  Wady,  Thence  it  follows  up  the 
right  bank  of  the  stream  to  the  Slik.  All  the  villages  between 
Judeideh  and  Deir  K&ndn  are  on  the  left  bank. 

From  Hdmy  to  Ashrafiyeh  Seetzen  passed  by  a  direct  road 
across  the  hills ;  and  probably  also  a  road  leads  thither  from 
Judeideh  along  the  river.  But  between  Ashrafiyeh  and  Bes- 
sima, a  distance  of  twenty  minutes,  there  is  no  road  for  horses, 
except  along  the  bed  of  the  stream  for  much  of  the  way. '  The 
only  path  for  persons  on  foot  is  through  a  tunnel,  hewn  along  the 
bottom  of  the  precipitous  cliff  of  limestone  conglomerate.  This 
passage  is  narrow,  but  high  enough  for  a  man  to  walk  nearly 
erect.  We  saw  the  entrance  from  Bessima,  and  it  extends 
nearly  to  Ashrafiyeh.  My  companion  had  once  passed  through 
it,  sending  his  horse  around  to  the  other  end. 

This  is  the  tunnel  to  which  I  have  already  alluded,  as  being 
held  by  some  to  be  the  beginning  of  an  aqueduct,  by  which  the 
waters  of  the  Barada  were  once  conducted  to  Palmyra.'  I  have 
also  Bu^eated  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  an  hypothesis.  In 
the  absence  of  all  further  legitimate  traces,  it  would  seem  much 
more  probable,  that  this  ptasage  was  intended  to  carry  water  fi^m 
the  river  to  the  parts  of  the  Sahra  below  Ashrafiyeh.  Yet  I  am 
not  aware,  that  any  remains  of  such  irrigation  now  exist,    There 

nippoaed  aqasdnot 
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are  said  also  to  be  traces  of  an  aqueduct  on  the  way  to  el-Fijeh, 
which  we  did  not  notice.' 

From  Beastma  the  road  clinga  to  the  river,  and  enters  at  once 
a  very  narrow,  deep,  and  precipitous  chasm,  with  high  rugged 
peaks  on  each  side,  leaving  only  room  for  a  path  along  the  stream. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  spots  along  the  whole  river. 
After  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  sides  begin  to  recede  a  little  ; 
and  just  here  is  the  small  but  beautifiil  fountain,  'Ain  el-Khudra, 
of  the  purest  water.  It  is  near  the  river,  and  runs  into  it ;  and 
was  now  surrounded  by  a  plot  of  fine  green  sward.  The  valley  of 
the  river  now  became  somewhat  more  open.  At  12.30  we  came 
to  the  village  of  Fijeh  ;  and  at  12.35  to  the  great  fountain. 

The  course  of  the  valley  just  here  is  about  from  west  to  east ; 
and  the  fountain  issues  from  under  the  northern  hill.  The  road 
makes  a  short  sweep  away  from  the  river,  in  order  to  pass  above 
the  fountain.  The  latter  burets  forth  at  once  a  full  large  stream, 
conwderably  larger  than  the  Barada  higher  up,  and  comparing 
well  in  size  with  the  great  fountain  at  Tell  el-KSdy  ;  though  the 
water  is  less  beautiful  and  sparkling  than  that  at  Bfi,nias,  The 
stream  tumbles  and  foams  along  its  rocky  bed  to  the  Barada,  a 
distance  of  some  twenty  rods  ;  it  is  so  broad  and  deep  and  violent, 
that  no  one  would  undertake  to  ford  it.  We  went  with  some 
difSculty  to  the  junction,  and  found  the  stream  from  the  foun- 
tain to  be  etill  the  most  abundant  and  powerful ;  although  nearly 
one  third  of  it  is  led  off  directly  from  the  source  by  a  canal  for 
irrigation.  The  water  of  the  stream  is  sweet,  pure,  aud  limpid  ; 
while  the  Barada,  as  it  comes  from  above,  is  turbid. 

The  fountain  issues  just  below  the  roaJl,  from  a  small  cavern 
with  two  low  openings ;  one  of  which  shows  the  remains  of  a 
low  arch.  Directly  over  this  spot  is  an  ancient  platform,  partly 
of  rock,  and  partly  of  heavy  masonry  of  laige  squared  stones. 
On  this  platform,  a  few  feet  back,  are  the  remaiuB  of  a  small 
temple,  about  ten  yards  by  eleven,  built  of  lai^  hewn  stones  ; 
but  without  a  trace  of  any  portico,  columns,  or  other  ornaments, 

A  few  feet  south  of  the  orifice  of  the  fountain  is  another 
lower  structure,  built  up  ftoia  the  bed  of  the  stream.  It  consists 
of  two  parallel  walls  jutting  out  southeast  from  the  high  bank, 
each  thirty-seven  teet  long  and  six  feet  thick  ;  joined  together  in 
the  rear  by  a  wall  twenty-seven  feet  loag  and  four  feet  thick, 
resting  against  the  baok.  On  the  top  of  these  side  walls  are 
the  remams  of  a  very  heavy  arch  of  lai^  stones,  which  would 
seem  to  have  covered  the  whole  interior,  and  thus  formed  a  very 
strong  vaulted  chamber.     The  vault  must  have  been  at  least 

'  I  tnppoaa  tHs  to  be  tbe  aqnedncC  de-  and  th&t  he  traced  it  "for  aboot  font 
•eribed  t^  Pooocke,  IL  i,  p.  186.  Hs  tnilei."  Tbe  accnracj  of  the  Matemnit 
HfB  It  hegiat  almost  a  mile  belov  F^;    may  be  qneationeii 
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fifteen  or  twenty  feet  liigh.  Along  tiie  outside  of  the  side  walla 
project  large  slanting  atones,  like  the  ornamented  ledge  or  cornice 
of  the  platform  of  a  temple.'  In  front,  towards  the  stream,  was 
a  sort  of  large  portal,  occupying  the  greater  portion  of  that  side. 
In  the  back  wall  within,  not  far  above  the  ground,  is  an  oblong 
quadrangular  opening,  as  if  a  branch  of  the  fountain  once  issued 
there  ;  and  low  down  in  each  of  the  side  walla,  towards  the  front, 
is  likewise  an  opening  as  if  for  the  water  to  flow  out.  There  are 
also  niches  in  the  sides  and  at  the  end.  Just  south  of  the  front 
liea  the  fragment  of  a  column,  perhaps  a  pedestal.  We  could 
not  resist  the  conclusion,  that  this  structure  was  once  a  vaulted 
platform  sustaining  a  smaU  temple,  erected  over  an  artificial 
branch  of  the  fountain.  The  workmanship  ia  simple  and  rude ; 
and  points  to  a  high  antiquity. 

The  fountain  and  the  stream  below  are  embosomed  in  the 
dense  folii^e  of  orchards  and  groves.  We  took  our  lunch  upon 
the  huge  stones  of  the  ancient  temple  platform,  under  the  thick 
ahade  o(  walnut  and  other  trees,  with  the  song  of  nightingales, 
and  amid  the  rushing  of  these  mountain  streams. 

In  this  fountain  we  have  another  example  of  the  popular 
usage,  followed  also  by  Arabian  geographers,  which  regards  as  the 
source  of  a  river,  not  its  most  distant  head,  but  its  most  copious 
fountain.'  Thus  Bdrlsi  writes,  that  "  the  waters  which  irrigate 
the  GhOtah,  come  from  a  source  called  el-Fljeh,  which  rises  upon 
the  mountain  ;  they  flow  down  from  the  mountain  with  a  noise 
and  roaring,  which  is  heard  at  a  great  distance."'  Abulfeda 
eaya :  "  The  aource  of  the  river  of  Damascus  is  under  a  temple 
called  el-FIjeh.  .  .  .  Afterwards  it  unites  with  a  river  called 
Barada  ;  and  from  hence  come  all  the  rivers  of  Damascus."  * 
Yet  the  true  source  of  the  Barada,  as  we  shall  see,  is  several 
hours  fiirther  up  the  mountain. 

The  valley  of  the  Barada  at  this  point,  although  tilled  in 
Bome  parts,  is  shut  in  hy  walls  not  leas  than  eight  hundred  or  a 
thousand  feet  in  height,  sharp,  ru^ed,  and  picturesque.  The 
mountain  ridge,  through  which  the  river  here  breaks  in  order  U> 
reach  BesMma,  would  seem  to  he  a  branch  running  off  about  E, 
by  N,  from  the  main  ridge  lying  next  below  the  plateau  of  Deir 
el-'Aahftyir  and  ZebedSny,  This  branch  ridge  tenninatea  at 
Menin  in  a  high  bluff.  The  interval  on  the  west,  between  it  and 
the  parent  ridge,  is  not  depressed  ;  but  is  mostly  high  uneven 
table  land,  extending  quite  along  on  the  west  of  Helbon.     Or, 

'  Compare  the  pUtfono  of  the  templo        '  Edrtsi  psr  Janb.  t  p.  860. 
tttDeirel-'Aeh&yir;  »BeahoTe,p.  437.  '  Tab.  Syr.  ed.  KShler,  p.  15.— To  the 

'  This  illuetratea  thecaaaof  the  Jordan;  aarae  effect  wriWs  Ihn  el-Wardi,  Eiosrpt. 

BeBSljove,  pp.  412,  ilS.— So  too  Ihefoun-  inAbnlf.  Tab.  Syr.  p.  1T4.  Also  Lei.  Geogr, 

tain  of  'Aiijar  and  thoee  of  the  Orontes  in  Scbultea'a  lad.  Googr,  ad  Vit.  SalftA  art. 

neor  HarmuL  Fhaika. 
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rather,  it  may  be  said  to  be  divided  into  three  mountain  ridges 
by  the  valleya  of  Efry  and  Hureiry,  which  run  eouth  to  the 
Barada,  The  valley  of  the  Barada,  from  this  point  to  the  Sijk, 
is  somewhat  more  open  ;  but  it  has  this  branch  ridge  on  the 
Bouth,  and  the  tract  of  high  tabic  land  on  the  north. 

We  left  'Ain  el-Fijeh  at  1.55,  following  up  the  road  along 
the  left  bank  of  the  river.  At  2.20  we  passed  Deir  Mukflrrin 
and  at  2.35  Kefr  Zeit.  We  were  opposite  Deir  Kdnon,  on  the 
south  bank,  at  2.45  ;  and  at  3  o'clock  were  overagainst  el- 
Huseiniyeh,  also  on  theother  aide  of  the  river.  At  3.15  we  came 
to  el-Kefr ;  and  proceeded  five  minutes  farther  W.  N,  W.  to  the 
ruins  of  a  Grecian  temple,  on  a  projecting  point,  overlooking  the 
river  and  valley.  Here  are  many  fallen  columns,  measuring 
thirty-one  inches  in  diameter,  and  one  of  them  nineteen  feet  two 
inches  in  length.  There  are  also  immense  Corinthian  capitals  ; 
and  two  corners  of  a  pediment,  very  massive  and  much  orna- 
mented. The  portico  was  towards  the  river,  and  the  pedestals 
of  its  two  columns  are  still  in  place.  The  temple  was  small, 
but  massive,  well  wrought  and  highly  ornamented,  with  a  sculp- 
tured pediment  and  double  cornice.  In  the  vicinity  are  hewn 
atones  scattered  or  built  into  walls, 

Ketuming  to  el-Kefr,  we  left  that  village  at  3.30,  and  im- 
mediately crossed  the  river  by  a  bridge  to  the  south  side.  On  the 
north  bank,  near  the  bridge,  is  a  broad  low  Tell,  the  top  of  which 
is  cultivated.  We  now  came  into  the  direct  road  from  Damas- 
cus, which  we  henceforth  followed.  At  3.40  we  were  opposite 
the  small  village  of  Berheleiya  on  the  north  bank.  The  path 
now  rises  along  the  lower  part  of  the  high  precipitous  hill  on 
the  south ;  and  at  3.55  we  had  the  large  village  of  Sflk  Wady 
Barada  below  us  on  the  right,  on  the  south  bank. '  Ten  minutes  be- 
yond this  village,  the  valley,  the  upward  course  of  which  from  Deir 
Kanon  is  about  northwest,  sweeps  round  to  the  southwest  for  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes  ;  and  then  turns  again  nearly  due  west.  This 
short  portion  of  the  valley  forms  the  pass  of  the  Silk,  shut  in  on 
the  southeast  by  the  western  end  of  the  high  cliff  just  mentioned, 
and  on  the  northwest  by  precipitous  rocky  cliffs  of  like  altitude. 
The  walls  of  the  chasm  are  here  not  more  than  fifty  yards  apart. 
Just  in  the  middle  of  this  pass  the  river  in  its  deep  narrow  bed 
is  spanned  by  a  good  modem  bridge  of  a  single  arch  ;  and  the 
road  from  this  point  continues  along  on  the  northern  bank.  We 
came  to  the  bridge  at  4.10  ;  and  crossing  it,  stopped  for  a  time 
'  TbU  is  the  laat  Tillage  in  the  Tslle;  of  perfect,  uid  in  loiiifl  thinf^  eiroaeona  ; 
the  Barada.  I  haw  boan  careful,  in  the  pp.  2,  3.  Yet  eome  latflr  travellers  seam 
preceding  account,  to  give  the  name  and  marelj  Co  bave  copied  from  bun  ;  e.  g.  Q. 
poMUon  of  etBTj  viUave  along  the  valley.  Robineon,  Travel*  IL  p.  113 ;  KuNcggei, 
The  aeoonnt  i»  Bor^Lhordt  la  very  im-    L  p.  173. 
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to  enjoy  the  grandeur  of  the  scene,  and  examine  the  renwuns  of 
antiquity.     All  is  here  wild,  desolate,  and  impressive. 

In  the  village  es-SOk  are  said  to  he  traces  of  ancient  foun- 
dations and  dwellings  ;  and  on  the  north  side  of  the  atream  are 
columns  and  other  remains  in  various  places.  There  are  many 
tombs  excavated  in  the  cliffs  beyond  the  stream  ;  mostly  between 
the  bridge  and  the  angle  of  the  valley  below,  where  it  turns  south- 
west. Here,  below  the  bridge,  the  face  of  the  northwestern  hill 
consists  first  of  a  steep  slope  of  earth  or  debris  rising  from  the 
river's  brink  and  extending  half  way  up  the  mountain.  On  this 
are  scattered  many  hewn  stones,  as  also  columns  or  fragments  of 
columns,  some  of  which  have  rolled  to  the  bottom.'  Above  this 
slope,  the  limestone  rock  rises  perpendicularly  ;  and  in  it  are  ex- 
cavated the  many  sepulchres.  They  are  laboriously  wrought ; 
and  some  of  them  are  reached  by  long  flights  of  steps.  The 
whole  cliff  is  somewhat  curved  ;  and  forms  a  sort  of  amphithe- 
atre. Mr  Robson  had  climbed  up  to  several,  and  examined  them, 
in  the  summer  of  1848.  One  which  he  entered  was  a  square 
chamber,  having  two  crypts  on  each  side,  with  two  niches  in  each 
crypt  ;  also  one  crypt  with  four  niches  opposite  the  door ;  besides 
four  niches  {locvJi)  in  the  floor  of  the  chamber  itself.  Other 
tombs  are  similar  ;  some  lai^r  and  some  smaller.  Some  are 
simply  a  recess  cut  into  the  face  of  the  rock,  about  seven  feet 
long  and  two  deep,  arched  at  the  top,  and  in  the  bottom  a 
single  loculws  for  a  corpse.  All  these  single  tombs  had  formerly 
lids  of  stone,  like  those  of  sarcopha^  ;  but  all  have  been  opened. 
In  the  clifl"  on  the  southern  bank  is  a  single  sepulchral  excava- 
tion, a  little  further  up  the  stream.  On  the  top  of  the  north- 
western cliff,  above  the  sepulchres,  are  said  to  be  extensive 
ancient  quarries. 

The  most  remarkable  of  all  the  remains  is  the  ancient  road 


excavated  along  the  face  of  the  northwestern  clifl",  a  hundred 
feet  above  the  modern  road  and  bridge.  It  begins  at  the  angle 
of  the  hill,  where  the  valley  bends  round  from  the  west ;  and  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  climbing  up  to  it  in  that  quarter.  The  sides  of  the 
chasm  are  here  from  six  hundred  to  eight  hundred  feet  in  height. 
The  road  extends  along  the  fece  of  the  cliff  for  about  two 
hundred  yards.  It  is  finely  cut  through  the  solid  rock,  fifteen 
feet  wide.    In  some  parts  a  thin  portion  of  the  rock  is  left,  of 

'  In  Manntlrairg  d»y  eome  of  those  CO-  Tiew  of  tbem.     We  fonnd  thorn  p»rt  of 

Inmns  were  yet  standing.    Spanking  of  (be  the  front  of  some  ancient  and  very  laig- 

pau,  he  says :  "  Here  we  entored  into  a  nificent  edifice  ;  bnt  of  what  kind  we  could 

narrow    gut,    between    two    steep    rocky  not  conjectore ;"  see  under  May  ith.    The 

mountains;  tlie  river  Barada  nmning  at  edifice  was  douhtleai  a  temple. — Pocooks 

the  bottom.     On  the   other   side   of    the  also  saw  in  IT38,  two  columns  with  Cheir 

river  were  eererel  tall  pillare,  which  ex-  enlabiatnre  yet  standing,  on  the  north  Nde 

tited  uui  cnriouty  tfl  go  and  take  a  nearer  of  the  river  i  II.  L  p.  116. 
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various  height,  towards  the  river,  as  a  guard  ;  in  other  parte  a 
wall  was  probably  built  up.  At  the  northeastern  end,  this  road 
now  breaks  off  abruptly  in  a  precipice  of  rock  rising  from  the 
sloping  bank  below.  If  the  road  was  ever  continued  further,  it 
must  probably  have  been  sustained  on  artificial  and  temporary 
supports  ;  since  the  ancient  aqueduct,  which  passes  just  below 
it,  and  is  carried  along  the  fece  of  the  cliff  beyond,  aerves  to 
show,  that  there  has  been  no  fall  of  the  rock  nor  change  in  its 
general  features.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  the  road  was  contin- 
ued ;  nor,  if  ending  here,  what  purpose  it  could  have  ever  served. — 
The  aqueduct,  wWch  is  covered  over  with  stones  laid  aslope,  is 
first  seen  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  higher  up  the  valley  ;  and  can  he 
traced  for  about  the  same  distance  further  down.' 

The  famous  Latin  inscriptions,  which  have  been  often  copied 
of  late  years,  are  found  on  tablets  cut  in  the  smooth  wall  of 
rock  above  the  road  ;  once  at  the  eastern  end,  and  a^ain  with 
slight  variations,  about  eighty  yards  further  west.'  The  former 
are  the  most  legible.     The  following  is  the  correct  copy  :' 

I. 

IMPCABSMAVRELANTONINVS 

AVGARMENIACVSET 

IMPCAESLAVRELVERVSAT  GAR 

MENIACVSTIAMFLVMINIS 

VIABRVPTAMiNTERClSO 

MONTERESTITVERVNTPER 

IVLVERVMLEGPRPRPKOVINC 

8YRETAMICVMSVVM 

IMPENDIISABILENORVM 

II. 
PROSALVTE 
IMPAVGANTO 
NINIETVERI 
MVOLVSIVS 
MAXIMVS7 
LEGXVIFFQVI 
OPERIINSTITVS 

According  to  President  Woolsey,  these  inscriptions  may  be 
written  out  in  full  thus  :* 

'  This  aqnednot,  aa  I  bavs  laid  in  &t  For  copies  by  DrDe  Forest  »n3  others, 

text,  is  belf^  th«  excavated  road.    Krafil  tee  Bibhoth.  Sacra,  Feb.  1848,  pp.  86-90. 

•emia  to   apeak  c^  it  as  about  die  sajne  Co[»ea  are  alao  given  by  KratFi,  noe.  32, 

toad:  p.  2G9.  SS,  comp.  p.  269;  by  Scbtilz,  Monatbiber. 

■  Tlie  variationa  are  mostlj  fanoil  in  the  d.  Gee.  f.  Erdk.  II.  p.  206  and  Plate,  BerL 

»hort  inaciiptioDS.     The?  oonuat  maiDly  1846 ;  and  hf  De  Sanlcy,  Nanative  IL 

.  in  a  difierent  diviilan  of  the  Unea,  aa  alao  p.  590  sq. 

oper*  for  open.     They  show   that  the        •  In  Bibhoth.  Sacra,  Feb.  1848,  pp.  86- 

MoDMBttei  did  not  alwafa  do  hia  work  89, 
accnrately. 
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I.  Imperatj^r  Cfoar  Marcvs  Aureliui  Ant/>ninu» '  Augiutua  ArTneniaem  et ' 
Imperator  Ca»ar  Ludus  AuTeliva  Vena  Avgvstvs  Ar'tnenuieiu  -eiam  fivr 
minii  '  ui  ahTiiptam  interciso  '  monte  reitituemnt  per  '  Jjiliuja  Venim 
Legatum  pro  Prmtore  provincia  '  Syria  et  mnicwn  mum  '  impendii*  Abi- 
lenorvm. 

II.  Pro  salute  '  Imperatorum  AugimUrvm  Anto^nini  et  Veri  '  Marem 
VobMiue  Maxirma  Centario  '  Legiorm  XVI  Flavim  Mrtna  IMdelii]  qui  ' 
operi  kietitil  nolo  tuscepic.' 

The  ancient  city  indicated  by  these  inscriptiona  and  remains, 
was  situated  in  part  perhaps  at  the  present  village  ;  but  mainly, 
as  it  would  seem,  upon  the  northern  bank  of  the  river.  On  that 
bank,  at  least,  were  the  road,  the  aqueduct,  the  sepulchres,  and 
the  temples. 

On  the  summit  of  the  southern  cliff,  a  little  ftirther  down, 
and  nearly  opposite  the  village  es-Sftk,  is  the  Wely  or  reputed 
tomb  of  Neby  Habil,  the  prophet  Abel ;  where,  as  tlie  Arabs 
say,  Cain  buried  the  dead  body  of  his  brother.  In  June  1851 
Messrs  Robson  and  Barnett  climbed  up  to  it  by  a  steep  and 
difficult  path  directly  from  the  Silk.  The  cliff  is  here  not  less 
than  eight  hundred  feet  high.  The  tomh  is  very  plain,  and  re- 
markable for  nothing,  except  that  it  is  nine  yards  long.  It  is 
partly  the  foundation  of  some  old  wall,  which  can  be  traced  for 
more  than  twice  that  length.'  It  is  covered  over  by  a  Wely 
with  a  flat  roof ;  and  seems  to  be  a  place  of  frequent  resort. 

Near  the  tomb  are  the  ruins  of  a  small  ancient  temple,  about 
fifteen  yards  long  and  nine  broad,  built  of  hewn  stone.  Under 
the  eastern  end  is  a  small  vault,  in  which  are  three  sarcophagi. 
At  the  same  end  is  an  ascent  by  steps  cut  in  the  natural  rock. 
The  stones  of  the  temple  are  large  and  well  dressed  ;  but  there 
are  no  remains  of  columns.  The  two  letters  A  H  cut  on  a  stone 
were  the  only  traces  of  inscription,  which  they  found.' 

This  tomb  of  Abel  seems  to  have  been  first  mentioned  by 
Radzivil  about  A.  D.  1584.*  Maundi-ell  a  century  later  suggested 
a  connection   between   this   name   and   the   ancient   Abila   or 

'  "  Th«  data  of  the  inscriptions  is  filed  epol,  and  yet  makes  no  mention  of  the 

very  nearijby  tha  iraperialtitle^rwenio-  very  remarkable  pass  below;    II.   i.  pp. 

eta,  nssnmed  on  occasion  of  the  triumpli  115,  116.     Pococke  calls  the  slructnra  a 

held  by  both  emperors  aftor  the  Bnb,)ugatiou  church,  and  speaks  of  two  lurge  colnmns 

of  Artacnia  hy  Verus.    This  triumph  took  with  Doric  capitals.     He  speaks  also  of  a 

place  in  A  D,  16G,  and  Verus  died  in  A.  broken  Greek  inscription    in  verse,  whioh 

D.  169.   The  first  inscription,  at  least,  falls  "  makes  mention  of  L/sanias  tetrarch  of 

vithin    this    iDterrah"      Biblioth.    Sac.  Abilene;"  ibid,  p   116.     AH  this  strikes 

1818,  p.  89.  me  as  very  questionable  ;  especially  when 

'  In   Manndrell's   day  the  lomb  itself  taken  in  cnnnection  with  the  utter  con- 
was  said  to  be  thirty  yards  loiigj  Maun-  fusion  of  bis  topographical  notices, 
drell  under  May  4th.  '  Gumpanberg   more    than   a   centuiy 

'  I  have  given  this  acconnt   of   Neby  earlier  speaks  of  tha  tomb  of  Abel ;  but 

HabSl  in  Mr  Bobsoa's  own  language.     It  he  obviously  refers  to  Jebel  Kasyiin   near 

differa  very  much  from  that  of  Pooocke  in  Damascus  ;  Reisab.  p.  451.     Sae  above,  p 

1738;  -who  professes  to  have  visited  the  444,  n.  3. 
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Abilene  ;  '  and  it  ia  not  improbable  tiat  the  name  Abel  (Habil) 
may  be  in  fact  a  popular  traditional  reminiscence  of  the  city 
Abiia.  Pococke  conjectured  that  Abila  lay  near  ;  and  heard  of 
*'  an  inscription  on  a  stone  near  the  river  ; "  referring  probably  to 
those  above  given,'  No  further  progress  was  made  in  identifying 
the  aite  of  Abila,  until  in  A.  t>.  1822  the  Quarterly  Review 
informed  the  pubHc,  that  Mr  Bantes  had  brought  home  a  long 
inscription,  from  which  it  appeared  that  Abila  was  situated  at' 
this  pass.'  This  however  does  not  definitely  follow  from  the 
inscription  taken  merely  by  itself  Yet  the  adjacent  necropolis 
and  temple  ruins  might  well  remove  all  occasion  of  doubt. 
Indeed  the  site  of  Abila  is  definitely  fixed  at  this  point  by  the 
ancient  Itineraries  ;  which  give  its  distance  from  Damascus  at 
eighteen  Roman  miles,  on  the  way  to  Heliopolis  or  Ba'albek.* 
We  had  now  travelled  hither  from  Damascus,  with  fresh  horses 
and  constantly  ascending,  in  about  six  hours.' 

The  city  Abila  is  not  itself  mentioned  until  some  years  after 
the  Christian  era.  The  district  round  about  it  bore  the  name  of 
Abilene,  but  we  have  no  information  as  to  its  extent.  The 
earliest  notice  of  this  district  is  by  the  Evangelist  Luke  ;  who 
merely  states,  that  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Tiberius,  when  John 
the  Baptist  entered  upon  his  ministry,  Lysanias  was  tetrarch 
of  Abilene.'  About  ten  years  later,  in  the  first  year  of  Cali- 
gula, A.  D.  38,  as  Josephus  relates,  Caligula  gave  to  the  elder 
Agrippa,  the  Herod  of  the  book  of  Acts,  the  tetrarchy-of  his 
uncle  Philip,  and  also  "  the  tetrarchy  of  Lysanias  "  or  Abilene  ; 
and  these  were  confirmed  to  him  by  Claudius  on  his  accession, 
■with  the  specification,  that  "  Abila  of  Lysanias  and  whatever 
was  on  mount  Lebanon  "  were  districts  belonging  to  the  emperor 
himself  On  the  death  of  Herod  Agrippa  they  went  to  his  son, 
the  younger  Agrippa,  before  whom  Paul  was  brought.'  This  is 
the  latest  historical  notice  wo  have  of  the  district  Abilene.  In 
these  gifts  and  transfers  the  city  is  spoken  of  as  "  Abila  of  Lysa- 

'  Mfl™a«ll  nDd«  May  4th     Ha  thinks  h,,,    "i',-  -"-^               EHr^oil!"'"  """■ 

the  name  Abel  gava  name  to  Abilene,  A  hi  In.  m.  p,  XXXVIII.     AbMi  m.  p.  XXXII. 

'  Pococke  IL  i.  pp.  115,  116.  D»uni»o.  m.  p.  X7111.     DsmBwo.  b.  r.  XVUL 

'  Quart,    Rev,   Vol    XXVI,  No,  52.  p, 

388.  "  There  is  not,  iu  fact,  auy  position  See  Ilineraria,  ad.  Wesseling,  p.  198.  Tab. 

more  certainly  aioertdneil  than   that  of  Pent.  cd.  Scheyb,  Segni.  IX.  ¥.     See  also 

Abila    of    Lysanias  ...  Mr  Bankea  has  Biblioth  Sac.  1S48,  p.  68  aq.     Reland  I'a- 

hvought  home  a  long  inscription,  (not  oh-  Iwst.  pp.  E27,  538. 

served  hy  fonner  travellers,)  copied  from  '  Our  tiftual  estimate  of  travel  was  three 

ttia   lace  of    a  rook  there,  in  which  the  English  miles  to  the  hour ;    but  here  the 

Ahilenians  record   the  making  of  a  new  eonlinuol  ascent  requires  rather  tliree  lio- 

Poad  to  tieir  oily,"    This  statement^  as  man  miles, 

now  appears,  is  not  quit*  borne  out  by  the  '  Luke  3,  1. 

ioacriplaon.  ^  Jos.  Antt  18.  6.  10.   ib,   19.  5.    1  iK 

*  So  tlie  Itinerary  of    AnKminas    and  tUv  aSroD.     B,  J.  2,  11.  6, 

the  Peutinger  Tables,  e.  g.  '  Jos.  Auct  ao.  7.  1,    Acts  c.  2S. 
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nias,"  to  distinguish  it  from  another  Ahila  in  Pereii,  east  of 
Gadara.' 

It  thus  appears  that  the  specifications  of  JoBephus,  referring 
to  a  period  several  years  later  than  the  notice  of  Luke,  are  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  latter.  Josephus  does  not  indeed 
deiinitely  mention,  that  a  Lyaanias  had  governed  the  district  as 
tetrarch  ten  years  before  ;  hut  he  does  speak  of  his  "  tetrarehy," 
and  of  the  "  Abila  of  Lysanias."  Nor  is  there  any  vaUd  reason, 
■why  these  expressions  of  the  historian  should  be  referred  to  an 
earlier  Lysanias,  who  lived  about  seventy  years  before  the  time 
specified  by  Luke  ;  and  who  is  brought  by  Josephus  into  no  con- 
nection whatever  with  Abilene. 

This  earlier  Lysanias  was  a  son  of  Ptolemy  the  son  of  Men- 
nreua  In  the  time  of  Pompey  this  Ptolemy  was  lord  of  Chalcia 
under  Lebanon  ;  and  is  spoken  of  as  a  powerful  and  troublesome 
neighbour  to  Damascus.'  From  this  latter  circumstance,  and 
from  this  alone,  it  may  perhaps  be  inftrred,  that  he  was  also  in 
possession  of  Abilene,  which  lay  adjacent  to  the  territory  of 
Damascus.  Lysanias  succeeded  him  about  E.  C.  40  ;  but  was 
put  to  death  through  the  intrigues  of  Cleopatra  about  B.  C.  34.' 
Some  years  later  a  certain  Zenodoms  is  mentioned  as  having 
farmed  the  possessions  of  Lysanias  ;  *  he  also  had  jurisdiction 
over  Trachonitis  and  other  districts  ;  but  Augustus  afterwards 
took  away  these  and  gave  them  to  Herod  the  Great,  B.  C.  22  ; 
and  on  the  death  of  Zenodorus,  B.  C.  19,  Herod  received  still 
more  of  his  territories.' 

Thus  far  Josephus  makes  absolutely  no  mention  of  Abilene  ; 
and  it  is  only  by  possible  and  perhaps  probable  inference,  that 
we  can  in  any  way  connect  this  earlier  Lysanias  with  it ;  and 
even  then  not  as  tetrarch.  It  is  indeed  not  impossible,  but  that 
both  Ptolemy  and  his  son  Lysanias  had  possession  of  Abilene;  that 
after  the  murder  of  the  latter  it  was  larmed  by  the  emperor  to 
Zenodorus  for  the  benefit  of  the  family  of  Lysanias  yet  in  their 
minority  ;  and  that  afterwards  the  children  were  reinstated  in 
their  rights  ;  in  which  case  the  Lysanias  of  Luke  may  well  have 
been  the  son  or  grandson  of  the  former  Lysanias.  If  a  eon,  he 
must  have  been  nearly  seventy  years  old  at  the  time  specified  by 
Luke.  This  Is  not  improbable  ;  for  ten  years  later  (A.  D,  38) 
hie  territories  had  reverted  to  the  emperor,  perhaps  from  the 

■  Joa.  Antt.  19,  5,  1,    ib.  20.  7.  1.     So  fiapiis  ^y-rfj  ■r6\ti  ytiTuv.     Comp.14.3.2. 

too  Ptolemy  6.   H.  4,   "AflUa  ABffwfou,  B.  J.  1.  9.  3. 

oomp.  Reland  Palwat.  p.  *G8.— For  AbU»  ■  Joa.  Antt  U.  3.  3.     B.  J.  I.  13.  1,— 

in  Perea,  now  Abil,  Eee  Poljb.  E.  71.   S.  Antt.  16.  4.  1,     Dio  Cass.  49.  32. 

Joa  B.  J,  3.  13.  3.     ib.  *.  7.   E.     Burek-  '  Jos.   Antt,   15.   10.    1,   ZjiriSufiSs  tii 

hardl  p.  269.  ifufilabarrn  riv  otnay  toB  Avviwlav. 

'  Jo9.  Antl.  14.  7.  4,  SvrairTiiar  XiOurl-  '  Ibid.  16.  10.  1-3. 
Soa  T^f  iivh  T^  Ai&dyifi   Spii.  13.  16.  3^  tr 
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failure  of  lieirs  ;  and  were  given  by  him,  as  his  own,  to  Herod 
Agrippa.— But  however  all  this  may  be,  there  is  nothing  in 
these  previous  events  and  circumstances  to  aflect,  in  the  slightest 
degree,  the  entire  harmony  between  Luke  and  the  later  notices 
of  Josephus. 

The  city  Abila  continued  to  flourish  for  several  centuries. 
The  date  of  the  inscriptions,  as  said  above,  is  fixed  very  nearly  by 
the  imperial  title  "  Armeniacus,"  assumed  on  occasion  of  the 
triumph  held  by  both  emperors  after  the  subjugation  of  Armenia 
by  Vems,  This  triumph  took  place  in  A.  C  166,  and  Verns 
died  in  A.  D.  169.'  The  longer  inscription  at  least  falls  within 
this  interval. — Abila  became  an  episcopal  seat  within  the  patri- 
archate of  Antioch.  One  of  her  bishops,  Jordan,  was  present  at 
the  council  of  Chalcedon  in  A.  D.  451 ;  and  another,  Alexander, 
h  mentioned  under  the  emperor  Justin  in  A.  D.  518,' 

From  that  time  onward,  all  traces  of  Abila  appear  to  be  lost 
on  the  pages  of  history,  until  the  present  century.'  This  is  the 
more  surprising,  since  the  site  is  very  definitely  assigned  by  the 
ancient  Itineraries  ;  it  lay  upon  one  of  the  great  roads  from 
Damascus  to  the  sea  coast ;  and  the  place  was  marked  by  ruins 
attesting  its  ancient  splendour,  and  by  a  necropolis  perhaps 
more  extensive  and  remarkable  than  any  other  in  Syria.* 


Mounting  our  horses  a  few  rods  beyond  the  bridge  in  the 
chasm,  we  set  off  again  at  4.40,  following  up  the  north  bank  of 
the  stream  on  a  course  nearly  west.  After  ten  minutes  the  pre- 
cipitous character  of  the  hills  on  each  side  ceases  ;  but  the  valley 
continues  narrow,  and  the  hills  high.  At  5  o'clock  the  valley 
opened  out  into  a  narrovr  meadow-like  plain.  Just  here  is  a 
cascade  of  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  in  the  river.  Here  too  comes  in 
from  the  southwest  a  side  valley  with  a  brook,  being  the  outlet 
of  Wady  el-KOm,  of  which  I  shall  speak  further  on.  The 
brook  dries  up  in  summer  ;  and  over  its  bed  are  seen  the  remains 
of  an  ancient  bridge.     Ascending  a  little  and  turning  around  the 

'  Zanipt  AnanleB  p.  134.  tiBve  long  been  supposed  (o  mark  the  eits 

'  LsQniBiiOriena  Christ.  11.843.  Comp.  of  an  Abda."     He  publJBbes  the  iDsorifK 

Reland  pBh«L  p.  539.  tiona  from  a  copy  taken  by  Dr  De  Forest 

■  Even  BQBching,  near  the  clofo  of  the  in  1846.     Lwids  of  (he  Bible,  1847,  II.  p. 

IftBt  oeutniy,  could  only  eonj«chiniHy  fii  373   iq. — M.   De  Sauloy,  who  was  here  in 

Abila  SB  being  near  Neby  Unbil,  on   the  1851,  and  wLose  work  wu  issued  in  1853, 

Btrength  of  Pocooke's  testimony ;   XI.  i.  p.  Bays ;  "  I  am  not  aware  that  this  inscrip- 

863.     Nor  was  Ktter  able,  in  bis  first  edi-  tion  has  been  already  published ;"  altbough 

tion,  to  make  any  adrance  ;  Vol.  II.  p.  it  was  published  by  Letrocne  in  the  Jour- 

436,  Berlin  1818.  nal  dea  Savans  for  March  1837.     M,  De 

'  Dr  Wilson  passed  this  way  in  Jane  Sanlcy  seems  almoBt  to  regard  himself  as 

1843  ;  but  says ;  "  We  did  not  stop  to  ex~  the  first  to  identity  this  spot  as  the  silo  of 

amine  the  tombs,  or  aqueducts,  or  ruini,  Abila.  Narrat.  IL  pp.  E91,  592  sq. 
vMoh  we  obserred  fh>m  the  road  .  .  .  which 
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shoulder  of  the  right  hand  hill,  we  came  at  once,  after  seven 
minutes,  upon  the  southern  and  more  narrow  part  of  the  plain  of 
Zcbedany.  It  was  a  beautiful  view,  like  a  meadow,  with  green 
fields  and  green  grass,  and  the  river  winding  through  it  with  a 
swift  current.  It  was  more  of  an  occidental  view  than  I  had 
elsewhere  seen.  The  direction  of  the  plain  is  very  nearly  from 
south  to  north.  Turning  down  a  little  from  the  road,  we 
encamped,  at  5.20,  on  green  grass  by  the  ride  of  the  deep  and 
swift  stream.  Ten  minutes  belOw  us,  and  opposite  the  angle  of 
the  valley,  was  a  mill  and  a  bridge  ;  over  which  a  road  leads  to 
BatrUny,  and  another  more  to  the  left  goes  to  join  the  road  to 
Beirut.— "We  were  here  again  amid  the  verdure  of  spring,  as  we 
had  been  a  week  before  at  Deir  el-'Ashayir.  Jebel  esh-Sheikh 
now  bore  southwest. 

The  Earada,  as  it  here  winds  through  the  plain,  though  deep 
and  swift,  is  nevertheless  stilL  Our  tent  was  not  ten  yards  from 
its  brink  ;  yet  not  a  murmur  nor  a  ripple  reached  our  ears. 

We  were  again  upon  the  same  plateau  of  the  mountain,  as 
at  Deir  el-'AshSyir.  In  respect  to  the  two  roads  which  I  had 
now  travelled  between  it  and  Damascus,  the  Sahra  is  much  nar- 
rower upon  the  northern  than  upon  the  southern.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  broad  low  ridge  between  Deir  el-'Ashayir  and  Dimfis 
and  the  Sahra,  is  here  expanded  into  the  wide  mountainous 
tract  lying  between  our  present  encampment  and  Bessima ; 
skirted  on  the  lower  side  by  the  ridge  extending  from  Bessima  to 
Menin  ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  line  of  hills  between  our  tent 
and  Wady  Hureiry  already  described.'  These  hills  along  the 
plain  of  Zebedany  are  at  first  not  high  ;  but  beyond  Blftdfin  and 
northeast  of  Zebedfiny  they  rise  into  the  loftiest  summits  of  Anti- 
Lebanon  proper.  On  the  west,  the  plain,  in  its  widest  part,  is 
shut  in  by  a  high  ridge,  which  is  far  more  rocky  and  desolate 
than  that  upon  the  east. 

Tuesday,  Juite  8th. — We  sent  off  our  muleteers  this  morn- 
ing by  the  direct  road  for  'Anjar,  intending  ourselves  to  take  a 
more  circuitous  rout-e.  Keturning  to  our  path  of  yesterday,  we 
kept  on  towards  Zebedany,  until  at  6.50  we  came  upon  the 
shoulder  of  a  broad  low  swell  jutting  out  from  the  eastern  hills 
into  the  plain.  Here  Zebedany  was  in  sight  at  the  northern 
end  of  the  plain,  about  an  hour  and  a  quarter  distant, 
embosomed  in  a  wide  tract  of  trees  and  gardens.  These 
orchards  and  gardens  cover  all  the  northern  part  of  the  plain  ; 
and  are  similar  to  those  around  Damascus.*  On  the  high  flank 
of  the  mountain,  Blfldan  was  seen  nearly  east  of  Zebedany ; 

'  Sbo  above,  p.47S.  Syria;  not  cicepting  those  of  namBKUS." 

'  Mr  ThoraaOQ  eavs  of  (heee  gardens :  BiblLoth,  Sao.  Not.  IBiS.  p.  762. 
"They  a«  tie  neatest  and  best  kspt  ia 
Vol.  III.— 41* 
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and  also  much  nearer  at  hand,  and  lower  dovm  towards  the  base 
of  the  hills,  the  two  smaller  villages,  Bukin  and  Mcidaya  ;  the 
latter  being  nearest  to  us. 

Here  too  we  could  overlook  the  whole  plain ;  and  were  able  to 
get  an  idea  of  its  general  form,  auch  as  we  also  saw  it  afterwards 
from  its  western  side.  The  whole  length  of  the  plain  is  about 
two  hours  and  a  quarter,  or  some  seven  miles.  The  southern 
portion,  in  which  we  had  encamped,  is  narrow,  being  not  more 
than  half  or  three  c[uarters  of  a  mile  in  width  ;  the  river  flowing 
along  its  bottom  in  a  gently  winding  course.  On  the  west  this 
part  is  skirted  by  low  hills,  which  after  about  an  hour  turn  west 
by  a  right  angle  ;  and  then  the  plain  extends  west  along  their 
northern  base  quite  to  the  high  rocky  ridge  on  that  side.  Just 
here  is  the  widest  part  of  the  plain  ;  the  distance  across  it  being 
about  an  hour.  Further  north  it  is  gradually  contracted  on  the 
eastern  side  ;  until  at  ZebedSjiy  it  is  only  two  thirds  as  wide. 
Just  in  this  southwest  angle  of  the  broad  part  of  the  plain,  is 
the  great  fountain  of  the  Barada.  The  hills  on  the  east  become 
gradually  higher  and  higher ;  until,  as  I  have  said,  they  rise 
beyond  Blddan  into  the  loftiest  peaks  of  all  Anti-Lebanon ; 
being  sis  thousand  eight  hundred  feet  above  the  sea.' 

The  wide  valley  or  plain  is  terminated  on  the  north  side  of 
Zebedany  and  its  gardens,  by  a  low  spur  running  down  west 
from  the  mountain  below  Blttd^.  Beyond  the  village,  only  a 
narrow  valley  with  sloping  and  cultivated  sides  runs  up  north 
from  the  northwestern  quarter  of  the  plain.  It  is  called  Wady 
Zebedany.  After  an  hour  this  valley  opens  out  into  another 
plain  an  hour  long  by  half  an  hour  broad,  fertile  and  cultivated, 
and  having  many  vineyards  and  fruit  trees.  This  is  called  the 
plain  of  SQi^haya,  from  the  village  of  that  name  at  its  northern 
extremity.  In  the  southeast  corner  of  this  plain,  at  the  foot  of 
the  hills,  is  the  village  'Ain  Hawar,  an  hour  and  a  quarter  dis- 
tant from  Zebedany,  Here,  in  the  centre  of  the  village,  is  a 
fine  fountain  ;  the  stream  from  which  flows  down  Wady  Zebe- 
dany to  the  lower  plain.  At  SOrghdya,  forty-five  minutes  from 
'Ain  Hawar,  is  another  fountain ;  and  its  stream  flows  N.  N.  W. 
down  Wady  Haura,  and  helps  to  form  the  stream  of  Wady 
Yahfdfeh,  which  enters  the  Buka'a  at  the  village  of  that  name. 
Down  this  valley  passes  a  main  road  from  Zebedany  to  Ba'al- 
bek,  which  indeed  we  afterwards  struck  at  Neby  Shit.  Another 
road  leads  across  the  western  mountain  from  Zebedtiny  to 
Zableh. 

The  stream  from  'Ain  Hawar,  called  also  Nahr  Zebedany,  is 
exhausted  in  summer  in  furnishing  a  supply  of  water  for  Ze- 

■  Rev,  J.  LTorter 
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bed^ny  and  it3  gardei^  ;  while  in  winter  it  flows  on  througt  the 
plain,  and  Mis  into  the  Barada.  Below  ZehedS.ny  also,  on  the 
eastern  margin  of  the  plain,  are  three  smaller  fountaina.  The 
first  is  'Ain  Funduk,  about  half  an  hour  S,  S.  E.  of  the  village, 
with  a  mined  Khdn  ;  then,  at  intervals  of  about  fifteen  minutes, 
follow  'Ain  Salih  and  'Ain  el-Hadddd.  Their  rivulets  flow  into 
the  plain,  and  render  portions  of  it  marshy. 

The  general  direction  of  the  lofty  mountain  range  above 
BlOdan,  being  strictly  the  backbone  of  Anti-Lebanon,  from  the 
Barada  northward,  is  about  N.  N.  E.  That  of  the  less  lofty  but 
desolate  range  on  the  west  of  the  plain  is  nearly  the  same.  The 
latter  becomes  lower  and  lower  towards  the  north,  and  finally 
sinks  down  and  terminates,  as  we  shall  see,  at  Neby  Shit.  From 
the  spot  where  we  stood,  the  direction  of  the  fountain  of  the 
Barada  was  nearest  N.  W.  by  "W, 

I  would  gladly  have  turned  aside  to  visit  B!MS,n,  which  the 
British  consul  and  the  American  missionaries  at  Damascus  have 
made  their  summer  residence.  It  lies  high  up  on  the  mountain 
side,  about  four  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the 
Bea,'  and  more  than  a  thousand  feet  higher  than  Zebedfiny ; 
being  perhaps  the  highest  village  in  Anti-Lebanon,  It  possesses 
fine  fountains ;  and  is  surrounded  by  an  abundance  of  fruit  and 
shade  trees  of  every  kind.  The  air  is  pure,  and  the  prospect 
enchanting.  But  a  visit  there  would  have  cost  a  day ;  and  my 
time  was  limited. 

We  now,  at  6.55,  turned  down  into  the  plain,  in  order  to 
cross  over  to  the  great  fountain.  Mr  Robson  had  once  crossed 
not  fer  above  without  difficulty.  But  we  soon  got  entangled 
among  ditches  and  small  channels  of  water,  coming  from  the 
fountains  on  the  east  of  the  plain.  We  crossed  one  or  two  with 
some  trouble  ;  and  then  were  compelled  to  turn  back.  A  man 
tending  cattle  aided  us  in  this,  and  afterwards  became  our  guide 
across  the  plain.  We  passed  up  on  the  east  of  the  two  lower 
fountains ;  and,  ten  minutes  before  reaching  'Ain  el-Funduk, 
turned  again  westward,  crossed  its  brisk  streamlet,  and  at  8,15 
struck  a  well  travelled  path  leading  S.  S.  W.  through  the  plain 
towards  the  fountain  of  the  Barada.  At  the  point  where  we 
entered  this  road,  we  were  about  forty  minutes  distant  from 
Zebeddny ;  having  lost  about  half  an  hour  in  our  detour.  Our 
path  carried  us  on  the  west  of  all  the  marshy  part  of  the  plain. 
We  crossed  indeed  several  cbaimels,  mostly  on  bridges ;  but 
had  no  further  trouble.  There  was  only  one  channel  which 
seemed  a  prominent  one  ;  this  had  now  some  water,  but  was  not 

'  Or  more  enactly  48*2  Engl.  feet.  Ze-  the  »ea.  This  tBSnIt,  as  compared  with 
bedany,  according  to  Rnasegger  (I.  p.  721)  Mr  Porter's  iJtitudea  of  Blfldaa  and  'Ain 
in  i021  Paris  feet,   or  4293  EngL  above     Barada,  would  «aem  loo  large. 
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large.  We  supposed  it  to  be  the  bed  of  the  stream  from  Zebe- 
dSny.  We  came  at  8.45  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Barada,  here 
running  east,  at  its  northernmost  point,  opposite  to  a  low  mound 
with  a  few  trees  and  some  ruined  walls.  This  ia  called  Bustan 
el-' Arab,  as  belonging  to  the  people  of  Haush  el-' Arab,  a  small 
village  on  the  hills  further  south.  Hence  we  followed  up  the 
left  bank  of  the  river,  about  W.  by  S.  and  came  at  9  o'clock  to 
its  upper  fountain. 

The  fountain  and  head  of  the  river  form  a  small  lake,  perhaps 
three  hundred  yards  long  by  one  hundred  broad.  It  is  shallow 
and  marshy,  apparently  not  more  than  two  or  three  feet  deep  ; 
though  in  some  spots  the  depth  ia  said  to  be  great.  It  is  full 
of  reeds,  flags,  water-lilies,  and  other  aquatic  plants.  The 
water  is  nowhere  seen  to  boil  up  along  the  surface  ;  but  at  the 
western  end  there  are  many  small  springs  along  the  brink.  The 
river  runs  off  at  first  E,  by  N.  tUI  beyond  the  Bust^  ;  and  then 
sweeps  around  to  the  lower  part  of  the  plain.  The  stream  is 
here  lai^e  and  deep  ;  contrasting  strongly  with  its  appearance  as 
it  rushes  along  its  rocky  bed  in  the  chasms  further  down  the 
mountain.  The  fountain  is  at  the  foot  of  the  high  western 
ridge  ;  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  not  been  before  described.  It 
is  three  thousand  six  hundred  feet  above  the  sea.  It  lies,  at  the 
most,  an  hour  distant  from  the  spot  where  we  first  left  the  Damas- 
cus road  ;  so  that  we  lost  a  full  hour  in  finding  (or  rather  losing) 
our  way  by  a  more  circuitous  route. 

We  left  the  fountain  at  9.15,  going  S.  S,  W.  parallel  to  the 
western  mountain.  The  path  led  over  the  rough  low  spurs  and 
hills,  which  fill  up  the  space  south  of  the  broad  plain  of  Zebe- 
dSny  and  west  of  its  lower  arm.  Rising  gradually  we  came 
at  10.05  to  BatrQny,  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  western  ridge. 
It  overlooks  a  not  unfertile  oblong  basin  towards  the  east  and 
south ;  in  the  southern  part  of  which  it  has  its  enclosures  of 
vineyards  and  fruit  trees.  We  kept  on,  in  the  same  direction 
and  at  about  the  same  level,  for  half  an  hour  longer ;  and  came 
to  the  foot  of  a  long  and  lofty  spur,  thrown  off  eastwards  from 
the  western  mountain,  on  the  north  side  of  Wady  el-KQm,  and 
forming  on  this  side  an  angle  with  the  mountain  quite  to  its  top. 
Along  the  northern  slope  of  this  spur  ascends  the  road,  which 
crosses  the  Barada  just  below  our  last  night's  encampment,  and 
goes  to  join  the  road  to  Beirfit.  We  fell  into  this  road  ; '  and 
ascended  by.it  westwards  along  the  spur.  At  11  o'clock  we 
camo  out  upon  the  top  of  the  high  western  ridge ;  and  had  a 
wide  view  towards  both  the  east  and  the  west.* 

'  Bearings  at  10.40 :    Zetedany  N.   E.         '  Bearings  at  11 1  Chasm  of  the  Sfik  E. 
by  N.     Chasm  of  the  Sfik  E.  S.  E.    Jebel    hj  S.    Chasm  at  Salibtveh  E.  S.  E. 
esh-Sbeikh  S.  S.  W, 
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Looking  back,  we  had  in  the  northeast  the  sweet  vale  of 
Zebedany  with  the  lofty  summits  of  the  Bllidan  range  beyond. 
Towards  the  east  was  the  broad  mountainous  region  through 
which  the  Barada  breaks  its  way  to  the  Sahra.  We  had  yester- 
day seen  the  eastern  face  of  the  mountain,  which  runs  from 
Bessima  to  'Ain  Sahib  and  Menin.  Wo  now  saw  its  western 
face,  crested  like  its  eastern  with  a  ridge  of  rocks  ;  and  higher 
towards  the  northeast  than  it  is  at  the  Barada.  The  top  is  a 
rough  and  elevated  plateau  of  almost  a  triangular  form.  West 
of  this  is  another  ridge,  separated  from  the  former  by  a  valley, 
which  runs  up  from  the  Barada  near  Fijeh,  by  the  village  Ef'ry, 
to  the  west  end  of  Wady  Helbon.  This  ridge  becomes  more 
elevated  towards  the  north  ;  and  about  three  hours  north  of  the 
Barada  forms  one  of  the  highest  summits  of  that  portion  of  Anti- 
Lebanon.  Next  follows  Wady  Hureiry,  separating  this  middle 
range  from  that  which  borders  the  plain  of  Zebedduy,  with  the 
high  summits  north  of  Blildan, 

In  the  south,  the  view  towards  the  southern  part  of  the  same 
plateau,  around  Deir  el-'Ashayir,  was  obstructed  by  the  high 
broken  ground  along  Wady  el-KQm,  included  between  the  spur 
by  which  we  had  just  ascended,  and  the  lower  ridge  lying  along 
above  Kh^n  MeitheMn. 

Before  us  also  we  now  had  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  in  the  S.  S,  W. 
and  Ukewise  portions  of  Lebanon,  including  Jebel  Keniseh  and 
the  road  from  Damascus,  which  passes  near  it  ;  these  latter 
being  seen  over  the  top  of  another  and  lower  ridge  of  Anti- 
Lebanon  still  before  us.  This  latter  encloses  the  basin  or  plain 
called  Sahil  Judeideh,  which  now  lay  far  below  at  our  feet.  Its 
southern  extremity  was  not  far  distant  on  our  left.  In  its  south- 
eastern quarter,  perhaps  a  mile  from  us,  was  seen  the  entrance  to 
Wady  el-Kflrn,  by  which  it  is  drained.  Through  this  valley 
comes  up  the  main  road  from  Damascus  to  Beirtit,  by  Dimas  ; 
and,  crossing  the  plain  obliquely  about  N.  N,  W.  it  enters  Wady 
Za'rtr  and  descends  to  the  Bfika'a.  This  road  on  leaving  the 
fountain  and  Khfin  Meitbeliln  immediately  ascends  the  hill  on 
the  right ;  and  following  up  a  shallow  Wady  reaches  in  forty 
minutes  the  right  hank  of  a  deep  Wady,  coming  down  from  near 
YOntah  and  Helwa,  and  called  by  Burckhardt  Wady  Helwa  ; ' 
the  village  of  Sflrghaya  bearing  from  that  point  N.  36"  E.  At 
the  same  point  Wady  Helwa  is  joined  by  Wady  el-Kflrn  ;  and 
the  united  valley  runs  to  the  Barada  just  above  the  Sflk.'  The 
sides  of  Wady  el-KOrn  are  high,  and  in  many  parts  precipitous 
mountains,  with  many  projecting  rocks,  some  caverns,  and  an 
abundance  of  stunted  trees  and  bushes.     Being  thus  wild  and 

'  Trav.  p.  208.  '  See  above,  p.  *W. 
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entirely  uninhabited,  it  is  a  noted  rendezvous  for  banditti,  when- 
ever the  country  is  disturbed.  From  its  junction  with  ^Y^y 
Helwa  to  the  entrance  of  the  plain  of  Judeideh  is  an  hour  and  ■ 
a  half.  The  valley  forma  the  southern  boundary  of  the  district 
of  Zebedany.'  From  the  Bpot  where  we  now  stood,  Helwa  is 
visible,  beyond  the  basin  of  Judeideh,  bearing  S.  63°  W.  distant 
about  one  hour  and  twenty  minutes.  This  mountain  range  is 
cleft  to  its  base  by  Wady  el-Kflrn  ;  but  extends  thence  unbroken 
to  Wady  Yalit&feh,  in  a  direction  about  N.  25°  E.  Its  greatest 
elevation  is  nearly  six  thousand  feet  above  the  sea.  North  of 
Sahil  Judeideh  the  western  ridge  unites  with  it ;  and  the  whole 
■  range  runs  out  and  terminates  at  Neby  Shtt.' 

"We  now  turned  nearly  a  right  angle,  and  began  to  descend 
very  gradually  about  N.  by  W.  along  under  the  western  brow  of 
the  ridge  we  had  just  crossed.  After  ten  minutes  we  had  splen- 
did views  of  Jebel  Sunnin  and  the  mountain  above  the  cedars, 
both  of  them  resplendent  with  their  crowns  of  snow.  The 
descent  continued  gradual.  At  11.30  we  reached  a  small 
level  plateau,  half  way  down,  with  a  low  ridge  between  it  and 
the  plain.  Through  this  ridge  a  Wady  brealis  steeply  to  the 
plain  below  ;  this  we  followed  down  northwest,  and  came  at 
11.45  to  the  eastern  margin  of  the  plain.  Back  of  this  ridge, 
towards  the  northeastern  part  of  the  plain,  on  the  side  of  the 
eastern  mountain,  is  the  small  village  of  Kufeir  YabUs  ;  which, 
however,  we  did  not  notice.*  Crossing  the  plain  obliquely  N.  N. 
W.  we  fell  into  the  Damascus  and  Beirut  road  at  12.05,  at  the 
mouth  of  Wady  Za'tir. 

This  is  a  singular  plain.  Its  length  is  nearly  the  same  with 
that  of  Zebeddny,  perhaps  two  and  a  quarter  hours  ;  its  breadth 
not  usually  more  than  half  an  hour.  Its  general  direction  is 
from  S.  by  W.  to  N.  by  E,  parallel  to  the  plain  of  ZebedSny  ; 
but  further  south.  It  is  of  course  higher  than  that  plain  ;  being 
drained  by  the  long  route  of  Wady  el-Kfirn  to  the  Barada  just 
below  the  foot  of  the  latter  plain.  It  corresponds  in  position  to 
the  basin  of  Kefr  Kflk  ;  that  is,  both  lie  west  of  all  the  higher 
ridges  of  Anti-Lebanon,  in  nearly  the  same  hue  with  ^ese 
ridges.     They  are  separated  by  a  broad  tract  of  high  table  land. 

le  Rev.  W.  M. 

dfiny  ill  1848,  oroBaed  this  ridge  mnch  fur- 
"  tr  north,  and  deBcendeddirecllv  to  Zebe- 

,     ,  .         ay;  Biblioth.  Sac.  Not.  1848,' p.  TCB. 

ftoni  BlOdSn  to  the  summit  of  Hermon.  ■  From  a  point  on  the  Beirut  road,  half 
Hia  road  led  from  here  sou^iwflst,  descend-  way  between  the  entrance  of  Wady  el- 
ing  and  parsing  the  entrance  of  Wady  el-  Kurn  and  Wady  Za'rSr,  the  village  of  Kn- 
Karn,  and  then  ascending,  and  oroasiiig  feir  Yabfis  bears  N.  26°  E,  Ms.  Joum. 
the  high  plaleau  near  Meira'at  ed-Deir  of  Dr  E.  Smith, 
and  YOntah  to  Kefr  Kuk.  BibUoth.  Sacra, 
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The  Sahil  Judeideh  is  drained  eastwards  to  the  Barada  ;  while 
the  basin  of  Kefr  Kflk  is  without  an  outlet,  and  is  a  hundred 
feet  lower  than  the  fountain  of  the  Barada. 

The  Sahil  Judeideh  is  a  desert  tract.  There  are  a  few 
bushes  and  stunted  trees  around  the  opening  of  Wady  el-Kflm 
and  on  other  portions  of  its  sides  ;  and  there  ia  probably  some 
tillage  and  perhaps  water  at  Kufeir  Yabfls,  which  we  did  not  see. 
But  with  these  exceptions,  the  plain  has  not  a  tree,  nor  a  shrub, 
nor  a  drop  of  living  water  ;  nor  is  there  a  human  habitation  on 
it  or  its  borders.  It  ia  untilled  and  wholly  desert ;  except  the 
tufts  of  thistles  and  furze  thinly  scattered  over  it.  And  all  this 
too,  just  midway  between  the  plateau  of  Zebedany  and  the 
BQkft'a,  two  of  the  most  luxuriantly  fertile  plains  in  the  world. 
Those  plains  are  well  watered,  while  this  tract  is  without  water. 

We  were  now,  so  to  speak,  upon  the  water-shed  between  the 
plain  of  Damascus  and  the  Bflka'a.  The  ridges  and  plateaus 
lying  east  of  us,  in  the  region  immediately  north  of  the  Barada, 
were  the  following  :  Jebel  Kasyrtn  ;  the  plateau  of  the  Sahra  ; 
the  ridge  extending  from  Bessima  to  Menin  ;  the  valley  running 
up  by  Efry  ;  the  ridge  west  of  this  valley  ;  Wady  Hurdry  ;  the 
lofty  Bludan  range  ;  the  plateau  of  Zebedany  ;  the  western  ridge 
or  Jehel  Zebedany ;  Sahil  Judeideh.  Between  the  latter  and 
the  Bilk§,'a  there  now  remained  only  the  low  ridge  before  us. 

Entering  the  mouth  of  Wady  Za'rir  we  ascended  very  gently 
northwest  for  fifteen  minutes,  and  camo  at  12.20  to  the  water- 
shed, where  the  valley  begins  to  descend  in  a  N.  N.  W,  direction. 
The  same  name  continues  for  twenty  minutes  longer.  At  12.40 
we  passed  a  large  tree,  where  the  name  changes  to  Wady  Harir. 
This  valley  winds  a  good  deal ;  but  has  a  general  course  north- 
west, until  it  enters  the  margin  of  the  Btika'a,  at  the  base  of 
Anti-Lebanon.  It  is  quite  narrow,  the  bottom  being  little  more 
than  the  bed  of  a  winter  torrent.  The  descent  is  very  consider- 
able, but  is  nowhere  steep.  The  valley  is  shut  in  by  hills 
neither  very  high  nor  precipitous.  There  is  no  cultivation  in  it 
whatever  ;  but  the  hills  on  each  side  are  clothed  with  bushes  and 
stunted  trees,  chiefly  oak,  and  a  species  of  tree  which  beare  a 
berry  resembling  a  haw,  but  longer,  and  called  Za'rilr.  It  is 
from  the  abundance  of  this  tree  in  the  eastern  or  upper  part  of 
the  valley,  that  it  is  there  for  thirty-five  minutes  called  Wady 
Za'rir.  We  came  to  the  mouth  of  Wady  Harir  at  1.30 ;  the 
whole  distance  from  the  plain  of  Judeideh  being  therefore 
nearest  an  hour  and  a  half  This  valley  furnishes  a  very  con- 
venient road  through  this  ridge  of  Anti-Lebanon  ;  as  Wady  el- 
KQm  also  does  through  the  ridge  next  east.' 

'  In  1848.  the  Rev.  W.   M.  Thomaon     Zebsdimj;  see  Blblioth.  Sac  Nor.    1848, 
passed  by  a  direct  route  from  'Anjar  to     p.    762.       He  ascended  bj  Wady  'Aiyar, 
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At  the  mouth  of  Wady  Harir  is  a  small  KIiSd  for  travellers, 
a  miaurable  and  filthy  hole.  We  stopped  here  for  lunch  ;  and  I 
was  too  much  exhausted  not  to  be  glad  of  an  opportunity  for 
reat,  even  in  such  a  place. 

We  were  not  yet  in  the  plain  of  the  BQlta'a  itself  Before 
us  was  a  line  of  elevated  hills,  beginning  a  little  further  on  our 
right,  and  stretching  far  to  the  south,  parallel  with  Anti- 
Lebanon  and  not  far  distant  from  its  base.  Between  the  two  is 
a  narrow  plain  or  valley,  higher  than  the  Bttba'a  ;  it  here  slopes 
down  northwards,  and  is  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  broad. 
This  is  the  line  of  hills  and  intervening  valley,  which  I  have  al- 
ready described  as  extending  northwards  from  Wady  et-Teim,  and 
forming  indeed  a  continuation  of  that  valley.'  Mejdel  'Anjar 
was  now  in  sight  opposite  to  us  ;  and  on  one  of  the  loftiest  hills, 
an  hour  and  a  half  further  south,  is  situated  SultSn  Ya'k6b. 
The  line  of  hills  is  interrupted  only  by  Wady  Falflj,  half  an 
hour  south  of  that  viUaf^e. — Towards  the  north  the  range  sinlrs 
down  gradually  by  low  hills  to  the  plain.  On  the  northernmost 
of  the  higher  hills  stands  the  temple  of  Mejdel,  fronting  towards 
the  N.  N.  E.  Mejdel  itself  Ues  in  the  deep  notch  or  saddle 
between  that  hill  and  the  one  next  south  ;  the  village,  with  its 
minaret,  looking  mainly  towards  the  east.' 

Leaving  the  Khdn  at  2,35,  we  crossed  the  narrow  valley,  and 
came  in  twenty  miqutcs  to  Mejdel.  Here,  as  we  were  passing  up 
through  the  village,  the  dogs  mode  an  assault  upon  Jirjis'  mule. 
This  set  the  mule  to  kicking,  and  the  dogs  to  howling  ;  threw 
oft'  Jirjis  ;  and  sent  the  mule  racing  and  kicking  into  the  fields. 
Order  was  at  length  restored,  without  much  damage  to  man, 
mule,  or  dogs.  Mejdel  is  a  large  and  apparently  thriving  vil- 
lage. Many  of  the  dwellings  had  the  courts  and  adjacent  side 
of  the  house  whitewashed  ;  and  were  altogether  neater  than  I 
had  elsewhere  seen  in  the  villages.  The  minaret  is  an  old 
square  tower  of  better  appearance  and  architecture  than  usual. 
This,  with  a  cornice  carried  around  it  high  up,  led  me  to 
suppose,  that  it  may  perhaps  be  of  earlier  date  than  Islam  itself. 
Mejdel  is  mentioned  by  Abulfeda,  as  on  the  way  from  Ea'albek 
to  Wady  et-Teim." — We  ascended  to  the  temple  from  the 
south,  and  reached  it  in  ten  minutes  from  the  village. 

The  position  of  this  temple  is  very  striking.  The  great  val- 
ley is  here  seven  or  eight  miles  broad  from  mountain  to  moun- 

twenty-five  minntea  sonth  of  NeW  "Anjar.  inr,  which  ia  descrihed  as  ileseit,  proliably 

Aftar  two  haura  be  passed  a  water-rfied  moa  into  the  Sahil ;  sinoe  it  ia  said  to  bB 

into  Wadj-  Midar ;    np  wliich  valley  ba  drained  to  Wadj  el-KSm. 

rode  for  two  hours  more.    At  the  head  of  '  See  above,  pp.  428-430. 

it  ia  a  paas  leading  diroctly  over  to  Zebe-  '  Bearings  from  the  KbSn :  Mejds!  W. 

dSny.     This  route  would  aeero  to  lie  north  N.  W.     The  temple  N.  W.  by  W. 

of  the  Sahil  Judeideb  ;  but  the  Wady  M^-  '  Tab.  Syr.  ed.  Kohler,  p.  20. 
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;atn  ;  and  its  direction  is  in  general  about  from  S.  W.  by  S,  to 
N.  E.  by  N.  Placed  upon  thia  northernmost  high  point  of  the 
long  line  of  hills  extending  from  Wady  et-Teim,  the  temple 
looks  northwards  along  the  magnificent  vista  of  the  BflkS'a, 
;arpeted  with  verdure  and  beauty,  and  shut  in  on  the  right  by 
ihe  lofty  wall  of  Anti-Lebanon,  and  on  the  left  by  the  etill 
loftier  snow-capt  ridgea  of  Lebanon  itself. 

The  body  of  the  temple,  so  far  as  we  could  fix  the  northern 
end,  measurea  eighty-two  feet  long  by  forty-six  feet  wide.  It 
had  a  portico  with  several  columns  towards  the  north.  These 
are  all  displaced  and  prostrate  in  utter  ruin ;  though  they  would 
appear  to  have  been  again  laid  confusedly  together  for  some  pur- 
pose. '  The  diameter  of  the  columns  at  the  base  is  four  feet ;  and 
higher  up,  three  feet  nine  inches.  Immense  Doric  capitals  lie  scat- 
tered among  them,  as  also  fragments  of  the  sculptured  pediment. 
On  the  east  side  the  top  courses  of  the  wall  are  gone  ;  and  the 
whole  surface  of  the  stones  is  eaten  away  by  the  weather.  Here, 
in  the  fourth  course  from  the  bottom,  we  measured  two  stones, 
each  twenty-one  feet  long,  and  five  feet  eight  inches  high  ;  and 
we  afterwards  found  one  of  hke  dimensions  in  the  western  wall. 
At  the  southern  end  also  the  lower  courses  are  much  worn  away 
by  the  weather  ;  and  in  the  upper  courses  the  stones  are  smaller 
and  are  bevelled.  The  western  wall  is  the  most  perfect ;  the 
stones  being  here  well  preserved  and  finely  bevelled.  The  bevel 
is  the  same  as  at  Jerusalem,  perhaps  a  httle  deeper ;  it  is  well 
cut  and  entire.  On  the  west  side  too  are  seen  the  remains  of  aa 
ornament,  which  I  here  noticed  for  the  first  time ;  namely,  a 
narrow  projection  or  belt  along  the  whole  side,  both  near  the 
bottom  and  again  half  way  up.  At  the  southwest  corner  is  the 
appearance  of  a  square  pilaster ;  but  so  much  worn  by  the 
weather  as  to  be  doubtful. 

The  grand  portal,  within  the  portico,  was  fourteen  feet  six 
inches  broad,  with  sculptured  side-posts,  each  twenty-four  feet 
high  by  six  feet  wide  and  four  feet  three  inches  thick.  On  each 
side  of  it  is  a  smaller  door-wdy.  The  sides  of  the  interior  were 
originally  decorated  with  half  columns,  with  two  niches  one  above 
the  other  between ;  that  is  alternately  niches  and  a  column. 
These  are  much  dilapidated.  In  one  comer  next  the  portico  is 
the  fragment  of  a  double  fluted  column  of  rose  coloured  lime- 
stone.' The  interior  measures  nearest  sixty  feet  in  its  whole 
length  by  thirty-five  in  breadth  ;  the  altar  at  the  south  end 
occupying  twelve  and  a  half  feet.     Before  it  there  seems  to  have 

'  PomLWj  ttt  some  time  or  other  as  a  '  Tin 
Muslim  fort ;  thongh  thera  is  now  no  ap-  lample  t 
pearance  tbat  the  tample  was  ever  put  to     afterwa 
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teen  a  partition.  The  inside  courses  on  the  level  of  the  floor 
consist  of  four  stones  on  each  side  ;  the  two  lai^est  of  which  in 
each  wall  we  found  to  be  twenty-one  feet  Ion;:;  by  five  feet  eight 
inches  high.  These  correspond  to  the  fourth  outside  course  in 
the  eaetern  wall,  and  the  third  in  the  western. 

The  height  of  the  temple  is  from  thirty-five  to  forty  feet  to  the 
cornice  ;  a  portion  of  which  remains.-  On  the  west  side  there  are 
eleven  courses  of  stones,  none  of  them  less  than  three  feet  thick, 
and  some  of  them  much  more. 

This  antique  temple,  next  to  the  lesser  one  at  Ba'albek,  is 
the  finest  and  best  preserved  min  in  or  near  the  great  valley. 
It  is  simple,  massive,  and  beautiful  ;  and  obviously  of  a  severer 
and  earlier  type  than  any  we  had  seen,  and  also  than  those  of 
Ba'albek.  Yet  not  the  slightest  allusion  to  it  is  found  in  his- 
tory. Chalcis  under  Lebanon  was  indeed  near  at  hand  ;  yet  the 
writers  who  speak  of  that  city,  make  no  mention  of  the  neigh- 
bouring temple.  Even  at  the  present  day,  it  is  only  within  the 
last  few  years,  that  the  structure  has  been  recognised  as  an  an- 
cient temple  ;  although  overlooking  for  centuries,  and  that  quite 
near  at  hand,  the  great  road  between  Damascus  and  Beirflt. 
No  early  traveller  mentions  it.'  Seetzen  in  1805  visited  and 
described  it ;  but  his  journal  has  lain  unknown  until  the  pfesent 
time.'  Burckhardt  was  twice  in  the  vicinity,  at  'Anjar  and  near 
Mejdel,  but  makes  no  aDusion  to  it.'  As  late  bs  A.  D.  1844  it  is 
still  spoken  of  by  travellers  as  a  castle  or  a  tower.*  I  find  it 
first  noticed  as  an  antique  temple  in  A.  D.  1847.' 

About  three  quarters  of  an  hour  south  of  Mejde!  on  the 
western  base  of  the  same  line  of  hills,  is  the  village  of  Zekweh 
(or  Dhekweh),  with  the  ruin  of  another  smaller  ancient  temple. 
The  interior  measures  thirty-seven  feet  in  length  by  nineteen  in 
width.  The  porch  is  five  feet  deep  and  the  walls  two  feet  thick. 
The  columns  are  plain,  with  Corinthian  capitals.  Sarcophagi 
and  large  stones  iVom  ancient  buildings  are  scattered  around ; 
and  there  are  excavated  tombs  in  the  side  of  the  hill.' 

From  the  temple  of  Mejdel,  besides  the  glorious  prospect  up 
the  long  vista  of  the  Bak&'a,  with  the  snowy  summits  of  Keniseh 

'  Not  even  Abulfe^a,  who  has  n  notice  fonndationa ;"  Mittel  Sjrien  und.  Damaeo. 

of  Mejdel ;  Tab.  Syr.  ©d.  Kohler  p.  20.  Wien  1863. 

'  Seetien,  Reiaen,  Berlin  1864,   I.   p.  "  E.  G.  Schnlz  passecl  this  way  In  1847, 

263.  with  Philip  Wolfa.     The  latter  apeaks  of 

■  Tray.  pp.  8,  SI.  this  atrucWre  sa  "  the  rains  of  a  heathen 

'  Dr  Hogg  in  1833  mentions  it  as  "  a  temple  ;"  Reise  ins  Gelobte  Land,  p.   187. 

Iwge  caatellftfed  building;'  Visit  etc   11.  They  did  not  visit  it. 

p.  HE,  Dr  E.Smith  in  1844  speakeof  Mej'  *  Dr  De  Forest  in  Jonm.  of  Am.  Orieu- 

del  'AnittT  aa  perhaps  a  third  of  a  mile  tal  Soc.  Vol  III.  p.  363.    Dr  De  Forest 

diiUnt  from  the  road,  "  with   the   mined  had  already  visitfld  this  min,   as  well  as 

tower  on  the  bill  lack  of  it."     So  late  as  that  at  Mejdel ;  and  also  the  lesa  impor- 

1851,  Kremer  mentions  theseminsaa  those  lant  remains  not  far  from  Hummarah  and 

of  "  a  cbapei,  probably  resting  on  ancient  'Aithy  ;  ibid.  pp.  361,  3G2. 
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and  Sunnin  near  at  hand  on  the  left,  and  the  glittering  heights 
above  the  cedars  in  the  distance,  there  were  other  matters  of 
interest  close  around  us.  Below  us  in  the  northeast  were  the  ruins 
of  'Anjar,  and  the  great  fountain  heyond.'  From  the  latter  a 
large  stream  flowed  off  first  W.  N.  W.  and  then  swept  round 
southwest  to  join  the  Litany.  The  range  of  hills  on  which  the 
temple  stands,  sinks  down  into  a  line  of  low  Tells ;  on  and 
around  the  northernmost  of  which  lies  the  village  of  Neby  Za'Hr 
with  a  conspicuous  Wely."  The  road  from  Damascus  to  Beirflt 
is  seen  issuing  from  Wady  Harir  and  passing  obliquely  acrtras 
the  plain  on  the  north  of  Mejdel.  It  reaches  the  bridge  over  the 
stream  from  Neba'  'Anjar  in  an  hour  and  ten  minutes  from 
Wady  Harir.  This  bridge  is  called  Dar  Zeinlin  from  an  adja- 
cent village  ;  and  the  river  is  already  too  deep  to  be  forded.' 
The  road  then  leaves  Bflrr  Eli^s  on  the  right ;  and  after  forty 
minutes  from  the  said  Uridge,  and  ten  minutes  beyond  el- Merj,  the 
Litany  is  crossed  by  a  low  bridge  of  three  arches.  The  water  is 
deep  and  of  a  clayey  colour.  The  road  begins  to  ascend  the  moun- 
tain, passing  through  the  village  of  Mekseh  on  the  first  ascent, 
an  hour  from  the  bridge  of  the  LitSny.  Ten  minutes  further 
up,  the  road  from  Zahleh  comes  in  ;  and  twenty  minutes  above 
the  junction  is  the  Khan  el-Mureijat,  At  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  further  south,  is  the  large  village  Kflbb  Ehfis  ;  and 
ten  minutes  above  it  is  the  castle  of  the  same  name,  said  to  have 
been  built  by  the  celebrated  Druze  chieftain,  Fakhr  ed-Din, 
A  rough  path  up  the  mountain  leads  in  forty  minutes  from  the 
castle  to  Shflkif  eth-Thaur,  a  spot  so  called  from  the  figure  of  a 
bull,  which  is  cut  on  the  north  side  of  a  detached  rock  at  the 
foot  of  a  rugged  precipice.  The  figure  is  five  feet  high,  and  the 
body  eight  feet  long.  From  this  point,  a  further  ascent  of  forty 
i  minutes  brings  the  traveller  into  the  usual  Beinit  road  at  the 
top  of  the  mountain.* 

Returning  from  the  temple  to  Mejdel,  we  left  at  4.20  for 
'Anjar,  After  twenty-five  minutes  we  crossed  the  Damascus 
and  Beirflt  road  ;  and  came  at  5  o'clock  to  the  ruins  of  'Anjar. 
They  lie  upon  a  slope,  where  the  high  narrow  plain  sinks  down 

'  BeHringflfrom  the  temple  of  Mejdel :  346°.  Jedltheh  321°.  Mekseh  313°.  Khin 
Mejdel  S.  Khii)  nC  mouth  of  Wady  Harir  el-MujeirSt  308°.  Kflbb  Eliis  303°.  el- 
S.  E.  by  E.  'Anjar,  ruin,  N.  50'  E.  Neba'  Meij  2SB°.  Eatabl  259°,  Mejdel  194°. 
'Anjar  N,  85°  E.  NtbyZa'ur  161°.  Dir  Zeinlin  144°. 'Anjar, 

'  This  Welyiseaid  tobebuiltoatofthe     rnin,  113°. 
luinsof  on  ancient  temple,  with  garcopbagi         '  Dr  De  Forest  in  Journ.  of   the  Am. 
and  other  remMna  round    about;    so   H,     Orient.    Soc    III.  pp,  365,  366.— )5r  Da 
Guy's   Halation,    IL   pp,    33,   34.     Rittar    Forest  descended  fmm  the  temple  of  Mej- 
Erdk.  XVII.  p.  183.  del  towards  the  west  and  came  in  anhonr 

*  W,  M.  Thomson  In    Biblioth.   Sac.    to  the  Litinj,  by  the  village  of  Ealubl ; 
1848,  p.  760,— From  this  bridge,  ia  1844,    and  in  an  hour  and  a  half  more  to  Kubb 
Dr   Smith    took  the    following  bearings:     EliSa, 
MQallakah  beyond  Zahleh  5°,    Bilir  EU£s 
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rapidly  northwards  to  the  lower  alluvial  tract  along  the  river 
from  Neba'  'Anjar.  Here  are  the  remains  of  the  walls  and 
towers  of  a  fortified  city  ;  or  rather,  perhaps,  of  a  large  citadel. 
Its  form  is  nearly  a  square  with  eight  or  nine  towers  on  eaeh 
side.  The  wall  was  built  esternally  of  hewn  stones,  some  of 
them  large,  and  all  well  dressed.'  They  are  now  mostly  fallen 
down  ;  and  the  ruins  of  wall  and  towers  still  mark  the  former 
line,  We  measured  the  wall  on  the  north,  which  is  the  shorter 
aide.  The  length  is  nearest  three  hundred  and  thirty-five  yards, 
,  or  somewhat  less  than  one  fifth  of  a  mile.  The  longer  side  we 
estimated  at  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  There  are  no  remains  of 
building  within  the  enclosure,  except  alight  foundations  ;  among 
which  we  stumbled  upon  three  columns,  and  there  may  be  more. 
The  dwellings  were  probably  built  of  small  broken  stones,  as  at 
the  present  day ;  and  many  such  stones  are  scattered  around. 
The  fortification  would  afford  room  for  a  large  population  ;  and  a 
still  larger  number  may  have  dwelt  outside  of  the  walls.  The 
whole  reminded  me  strongly  of  the  citadel  of  BaniSs ;  though  this 
at  'Anjar  covers  a  larger  extent  of  ground,  and  its  towers  perhaps 
were  less  massive. — The  place  had  its  supply  of  water  from  the 
great  fountain  fifteen  minutes  distant ;  the  waters  of  which  were 
probably  elevated  in  a  high  reservoir,  and  so  conducted  to  the 
town  and  fortress. 

In  the  history  of  the  crusaders  we  read,  that  in  the  summer 
of  A.  D.  1176,  while  Saladin  was  occupied  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Aleppo,  king  Baldwin  IV.  made  an  expedition  from  Sidon 
into  the  Buka'a.  Crossing  mount  Lebanon,  he  came  to  a  place 
situated  in  a  fertile  tract  with  abundant  fountains,  called  Mes- 
aaara  (Meshghfirah)  ;  thence  despended  to  the  valley  Bacar  (el- 
Bakfi'a),  a  land  flowing  with  mUk  and  honey,  which  was  held  to 
be  the  ancient  Iturea.  In  this  plain  they  came  to  a  place,  the  > 
modem  name  of  which  was  Amegarra,  surrounded  by  strong 
walls,  and  exhibiting  in  its  edifices  many  tokens  of  its  ancient 
splendour.  Some  held  it  to  be  Palmyra  ;  but  there  can  be  no 
question,  that  it  was  'Anjar,  or  as  the  Arabs  then  wrote  it,  'Ain 
el-JOrr.  Here  the  crusaders  plundered  and  burned  at  their 
leisure  ;    the  inhabitants  having  all  fled  to  the  mountains.' 

'Anjar  is  mentioned  likewise  by  Abulfeda  in  connection  with 
the  fountain.  He  writes  the  name  'Ain  el-Jtirr  ;  from  which  in 
popular  usage  has  come  the  form  'Anjar.  He  says  there  are 
here  "  great   ruins   of  stones." '     Yet   although  the   ruins  lie 

'  Acooidinz  to   Burckhardt,    the   wall  'Ain  el-Jitrr  there  are  great  ruins  of  etones. 

■was  twelve  feet  thiok ;  Trav,    p.  8. — Mr  It  is  Mtuated  a  long  day's  journej  1o  iha 

Thonuou  give»  the  □umbei'  of  tovers  at  south  of  Ba'albeh.     Near  it  is  a  villus 

thirty-two  ;  BibUoth.  Sac.  1818,  p.  TBI.  called  ei-Mqdel ;  and  it  lies  on  the  road 

'  WilL  Tyr.  21.  U,     Tueh  in  Zeitsohc.  leading  from  Ba'albek  to  Wady  et-Teim. 

d  raorgenl.  Ges.  IV.  p.  6 1 2.    KttBr  XVII.  From  TiUn  el- Juit  springs  a  great  river, 

p.  226.  that  runs  into  the  BOka'a."    Comp.  p.  93, 

*  Tab.   Syr.  ad.  Kohler,  p.  30 :    "  At 
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within  fifteen  minutes  of  the  great  Eeirtlt  and  Damascus  road, 
and  in  full  view,  Seetzen  and  Burckhaidt  were  the  first  travel- 
lers to  visit  and  describe  them  ;  and  veiy  few  have  done  it  since.' 

As  early  as  December,  1847,  I  was  led  conjecturaUy  to  con- 
nect these  remains  with  the  ancient  Chalets  under  Lebanon, 
mentioned  by  Joeephus.'  The  historian  relates  that  Pompey 
marching  Bouthwaids  from  his  winter-quarters,  probably  at  or 
near  Antioch,  about  E.  0.  63,  demolished  the  citadel  that  was 
at  Apamea  on  the  Orontes  (now  Kul'at  el-Mudtk)  ;  passed 
through  the  cities  HeliopoUs  (Ba'albek)  and  Chalcis  ;  and,  cross- 
ing the  mountain  which  shuts  in  Coelesyria,  proceeded  from 
Fella  to  Damascus.^  Of  this  Chalcis,  Ptolemy  the  son  of  Men- 
Dieus,  already  mentioned  above  under  AbUa,  was  then  lord.' 
Strabo  likewise  speaks  of  Chalcis  in  connection  with  HeliopoHs, 
as  subject  to  the  same  Ptolemy.'  This  Ptolemy  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  the  earlier'  Lyeanias ;  whose  possessions,  after  bis 
murder  by  Antony,  were  formed  by  Zenodorus,  as  already 
related.'  Many  years  later,  the  emperor  Claudius  in  the  first 
year  of  his  reign,  A.  D.  51,  bestowed  Chalcis  on  Herod,  a  brother 
of  the  elder  [Herod]  Agrippa  with  the  title  of  king ;  and  gave  him 
also  the  oversight  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  the  right  of 
appointing  the  high  priests.'  After  his  death,  about  A.  D.  A9, 
Chalcis  went  to  his  nephew,  the  younger  Agrippa,  mentioned  in 
the  book  of  Acts.^  He  held  it  during  four  years  ;  and  was  then 
transferred,  with  the  title  of  king,  to  the  provinces  formeriy 
held  by  Philip,  his  father's  uncle,  and  afterwards  by  his  father, 
viz.  Batanea,  Trachnnitis,  Abilene,  and  others.'  The  further 
fortunes  of  Chalcis  are  unknovm. 

The  preceding  notices,  and  especially  the  march  of  Pompey, 
go  to  show,  that  Chalcis  under  Lebanon  was  situated  in  the 
Bflka'a  south  of  Ba'albek."  Its  probable  connection  with  Abila 
also  implies  a  position  near  the  passes  of  Anti-Lebanon.  All 
these  circumstances  point  to  the  strong  fortress  at  'Anjar  as  the 


ST5.    W.  M.  Thomson  in  Bihliotk   Sue.     BukJ.'a ;  and  then  the  Chalcis  of  the  latter 
Nov.  1S48,  p.  761,     The  epot  U  also  men-     paaesge  is  the  aame  with  the  precediag. 
tioned  in  I>r  Smith's  mannscript  JoaniB],        "  See  alxjve,  p.  183. 
1844  i  and  ia  merely  named  ty  P.  Wolfa         '  Jos.   Antt    19.  5,   1.    ib.  19.  a  I,  8. 
in  1847,  p.  187.  ib.  20.  I.  3. 

'  Jos.  B.  J.  1.  9.  2,  i,  irh  T#  tufiiiit        '  Jos.  B.J.  3.  12. 1.— Acts  26, 13.  c.  26. 
XaMifs.     Antt  14.  7.  *.  '  Jos.  Antt.  20.  7.  1. 

"  There  waa   another  oncjent  Chalcis, 

now    Kioneserin,    a  few    miles   south    oT 

Aleppo;  Abnlfed.  Tab.  Syr.  p.  117.     Re- 

'  Stmbo  16.  2.  10.  p.  753.    Strabo  hece     land  pointed  out  the  diatiuction  hetireen 

mentions,  that  this  Ptolemy  was  in  poases-     tlie  two  cities;  PaUest.  p.  815.     Cellorin* 

Bioa  of  Che  plain  Marsyaa  and  the  mono-     confounded  them  ;  ^{otit.  Oib.  II.  pp-  363, 

toinous  tract  of  the  Itureaoe  ;  comp.  ibid.    364. 

ToL.  ni.-42« 
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remains  of  the  ancient  Chalets.  Nor  are  there  any  other  like 
remains  in  all  the  valley,  which  can  be  referred  to  it.' 

From  the  ruin  of  'Anjar,  we  came  in  fifteen  minutes  due  east 
to  the  great  fountain,  Neba'  'Anjar,  at  the  toot  of  Anti-Lebanon  ; 
called  alao  sometimes  Birket  'Anjar,  as  rising  in  a  small  reservoir 
or  pool.  Here  we  found  our  tent  already  pitched  some  rods 
below  the  fountain,  on  green  grass,  in  the  meadow-like  tract, 
through  which  the  copious  river  already  cuts  its  way  in  a  deep 
winding  channel.'  The  fountain  is  quite  large  ;  not  as  abun- 
dant indeed  as  those  of  Fijeh  and  Tell  el-KSdy  ;  hut  nearly  or 
quite  equal  to  that  at  Bani&s.  It  issues  just  at  the  foot  of 
Anti-Lebanon  ;  but  yet  high  enough  above  the  low  plain  to 
drive  some  half  a  dozen  mills.  The  strata  of  the  mountain  here 
dip  under  the  plain  ;  and  the  water  boils  up  in  its  JBtrkek,  which 
is  lined  with  masonry,  just  in  front  of  the  dip.  From  this  pool 
the  river  descends  upon  the  mills,  and  then  rushes  away  to  the 
alluvial  tract  below  ;  where  its  course  at  first  is  W.  N,  "W.  The 
water  is  limpid  and  fine.  Ruins  of  walls  and  foundations  of 
large  hewn  stones  are  seen  around  the  pool.  There  may  once, 
periiaps,  have  been  a  temple  here  ;  though,  possibly,  these  may 
be  the  ruins  of  an  elevated  reservoir  for  raising  the  water,  so  aa 
to  conduct  it  to  the  neighbouring  town  and  fortress. 

Neba'  'Anjar  is  regarded  by  the  inhabitants  as  a  partially 
intermitting  fountain.  Burckhardt  was  told  by  the  people  of 
the  mills,  that  the  water  "  stops  at  certain  periods,  and  resumes 
its  issue  from  under  the  rock  eight  or  ten  times  in  a  day."^ 
According  to  Mr  Thomson  "  there  is  at  all  times  a  large  stream 
boiling  up  ;  but  at  irregular  periods  there  is  a  sudden  and  great 
increase  of  water  ;  sometimes  only  once  a  day  ;  while  at  other 
times  the  increase  occurs  six,  eight,  or  even  ten  times  a  day."* 
We  also  made  inquiry ;  and  the  reply  was,  that  the  fountain 
never  wholly  intermits  ;  but  varies  every  few  hours  in  the  quan- 
tity it  sends  forth.  Still,  as  no  traveller  has  personally  observed 
the  phenomenon,  and  the  reports  vary,  the  question  arose. in  my 
mind,  whether,  after  all,  the  occasional  rise  of  water  in  the 
Birkeh  is  perhaps  anything  more,  than  would  naturally  occur 
on  shutting  it  off  suddenly  from  one  or  more  of  the  mills.* 

'  The  Bam  of  tte  remarks  in  the  text  of  Mejde!  W.  S.  W.     'Anjar,  the  ruins,  W, 

may  be  found  in  the  Bibliotheoa  Sacra  Zahleh   N.   20°   W.      Nebj   Za'ur,  Wely 

for  Feb.  1848,  pp.  90,  91 ;  witli  a  further  and  tillage,  N.  60"  W.  Ijm.  dist 
reference  to  theanbjectintfie  same  work  for         '  Trav,  p.  9. 

Nov.  18*8,  p.  761.— Keter  llkewiaB  maia-  *  Id  Biblioth,  Sac.  1848,  pp.  760,  761. 
tainn  the  ideotity  of 'Anjar  with  ChalcUi         '  So  far  RS  I  know,  the  fountain  hai 

Eidk.  XVII.  pp.  18S-187.    Yot  mistaking  been  descriiwd  only  by  Burckhardt  and 

my  language  inoneplaoe  (p,  761)  for  that  W.  M.  Tbonison  ;   eeo  the  two  neit  pre- 

of  Mr  Thomson,  hs  orroneoualy  ascribes  to  ceding  notes.    Seetien  mentions  it  brieHy ; 

fhe  latter  the  Brat  suggestion  of  Chalcia,  Reben  I    p.   268.      Comp.   lUtler,   Erflc, 

■  Beariogs  from  Neba'  'Anjar  :  Temple  XVII.  p.  161. 
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Abulfeda  speaks  of  the  stream  from  Neba'  'Anjar  as  "  a  lai^e 
river  that  rans  into  the  Buka'a."  '  As  he  nowhere  else  alludes 
to  a  river  in  the  Bflka'a,  it  would  seem  that  he  held  this  foun- 
tain to  be  the  head  of  the  LitSny,  in  the  same  manner  that  he 
describes  the  Barada  aa  springing  from  Fijeh  ;  regarding  not  the 
remotest,  but  the  most  copious  fountain  as  the  source  of  the 
river.'  The  stream  from  Neba'  'Anjar,  enlarged  by  the  waters 
of  the  two  lesser  fountains  further  north,  is  usually  much  larger, 
at  the  junction,  than  that  of  the  Litany  ;  the  more  northern 
sources  of  which  in  summer  become  exhausted  in  the  plain.' 
Neba'  'Anjar  is  regarded  by  the  natives  as  the  source  of  the 

At  this  place  a  branch  of  the  great  alluvial  plain  of  the 
Buka'a  runs  up  between  the  southern  line  of  hills  and  another 
which  (as  we  shall  see)  begins  further  north  ;  it  reaches  quite  to 
the  base  of  Anti-Lebanon ;  and  thus  forms  an  outlet  for  the 
stream  from  the  fountains.  I  am  not  aware,  that  the  elevation 
of  this  portion  of  the  BQka'a  has  ever  been  ascertained.  That 
of  Zahleh,  two  and  a  half  hours  distant,  is  given  by  Dr  De  Forest 
at  three  thousand  and  seventy-one  feet  ;=  by  Russe^er  at  three 
thousand  and  ninety-three  English  feet  ;'  so  that  at  Neba'  'Anjar 
the  elevation  cannot  well  be  over  three  thousand  feet.  Hence  it 
would  follow,  that  'Ain  Barada,  in  the  plain  of  Zebedany,  ie 
only  some  six  hundred  feet  higher  than  Neba'  'Anjar  in  the 
Bilka'a,  The  level  of  the  BOka'a  rises  gradually  towards  the 
north  almost  to  Lehweh  ;  and  its  elevation  at  the  water-shed,  as 
compared  with  the  barometrical  measurement  at  Ba'albek, 
cannot  be  less  than  four  thousand  feet  above  the  sea.  In  its 
general  character,  therefore,  this  great  vaUey  Ib  a  vast  and  lofty 
mountain  cleft,  eight  or  nine  ipiles  wide  ;  and  the  summits  by 
which  it  is  shut  in,  as  viewed  from  its  plain,  have  from  three  to 
four  thousand  feet  less  of  altitude,  than  as  seen  from  the  Medi- 
terranean and  its  shores. 

Wednesday,  June  9th. — The  river,  as  it  flowed  by  our  tent, 
was  running  in  a  channel  eight  or  ten  feet  deep,  with  perpendic- 
ular banks ;  and  was  not  easily  fordable.  In  order  to  proceed 
northwards  we  returned  to  the  mills,  and  there  forded  the 
stream,  which  was  rusliing  down  in  several  channels.  Leaving 
the  mills  at  6.35,  we  kept  along  the  foot  of  Anti-Lebanon  ;  and 

'  Tab,  Syr.  p.  SO.  Sbb  aTjore,  p.  496,  n.  3.        <  So  Dr  Smitb,  Bibl,  E«».  1st  edit.  UL 

'  For  Iftia  principle,  as  applied  ia  tha    App-  p.  143. 
case  of   the  Barada,  see  above,  p.  477 ;         '  Ms.  Letter. 

also  in  the  case  of  the  Jordan,  pp.  412,  413         '  Itussegger's  speciBcation  ia  2900  Paria 
■q.    Comp.  Ritler  XVII.  p.  IttO.  feel ;  Tray.  I.  p.  C97.— Eussegget'i  reralts 

'  Buickhardt  describes  the  Btream  from  with  the  twrometer,  as  coni|iared  with 
'Anjar,  in  September,  as  having  "mora  tbij*e  of  Mr  Porter  with  the  aneroid,  seem 
than  triple  the  volnme  of  irster  i^  the  IA-  to  be  a  hundred  feat  or  more  greater ;  leo 
<Aaj  i'  S'S,    So  (DO  Mi  Bobaon's  Notes.       above,  p.  163,  n.  5. 
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came  at  6.55  to  Neba'  Shemsin,  the  other  chief  fountain  in  this 
region.  This,  though  not  more  than  one  third  as  lai^e  as  Neba' 
'Anjar,  ia  yet  a  fine  fountain.  It  bursts  forth  under  strata  of 
rocks,  which  'dip  under  the  plain  at  an  angle  of  45°  or  more  ; 
and  flows  off  into  the  low  alluvial  tract  to  join  the  stream  from 
'Anjar.  On  the  south  side  of  the  fountain  are  the  square  foun- 
dations of  some  rude  modem  structure.  About  half  an  hour 
further  north  ia  another  smaller  fountain,  called  Neba'  Beida. 
It  lies  west  of  our  road  ;  and  was  said  to  he  only  a  fourth  part 
as  large  as  Neba'  Shemsin.  Its  small  stream  runs  also  to  the 
river  from  'Anjar.  These  three  fountains  were  all  we  could  hear 
of  in  the  region  of  'Anjar.' 

As  we  advanced,  there  was  on  our  left,  at  7.15,  a  high  Tell, 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  standing  isolated  in  the  plain.  Half 
a  mile  north  of  it  begins  another  range  of  hiUs,  lying  parallel  to 
the  base  of  Anti-Lebanon,  similar  to  those  south  of  Mejdel ; 
and,  hke  them,  shutting  in  a  narrow  and  elevated  valley.  These 
hills  continue,  with  some  little  interruption  and  irregularity  near 
Neby  Shit,  all  the  way  to  Ba'alhek,  where  they  disappear  ;  that 
place  being  situated  just  at  their  northern  extremity.     Their 

feneral  direction,  like  that  of  Anti-Lebanon,  is  about  N.  E.  by 
r.     Our  course  to-day  was  nearest  N.  40°  E. 

At  7.35,  Zahleh,  situated  at  the  foot  of  Lebanon,  was  seen 
in  a  Hne  with  the  south  end  of  the  range  of  hUls.  We  soon 
after  struck  a  great  road,  coming  down  from  Zebedany  to  Kefr 
Zebad  just  before  us,  and  passing  on  around  the  southern  hill  to 
join  the  Beirflt  road  below  Mekseh.  This  is  a  branch  of  the  road 
already  mentioned  as  leading  across  the  mountain  from  Zebedany 
to  Zahleh.'  At  8  o'clock  we  reached  Kefr  Zebad.  This  village, 
like  OUT  road,  lies  on  the  east  of  the  line  of  hills,  witliin  the 
narrow  higher  valley,  which  is  feere  drained  towards  the  south. 
The' hills  on  the  left  are  high  in  this  part  ;  and  on  one  of  them, 
a  conical  point  called  Jebel  esh-Sha'ir,  are  said  to  be  the  remains 
of  an  ancient  building ;  but  no  columns.  At  8.20  the  small 
village  of  'Ain  was  on  our  right.'  The  next  place  is  Kuseiyeh, 
a  large  vill^e  at  the  top  of  the  acclivity,  opposite  to  the  water- 
shed of  the  narrow  valley.  'We  passed  through  it  at  8.55.  On 
the  hill  side  to  the  left,  above  the  village,  are  the  foundations,  and 
one  or  two  courses  of  the  walls  of  some  structure  apparently 
ancient,  about  forty  feet  long  by  twenty  wide.  The  stones  are 
well  dressed ;  and  may  perhaps  be  the  remains  of  a  small 
temple.     There  is  no  appearance  of  columns.     At  Kuseiyeh  the 

'  Burckhardt  speaks  of  a  fourth  foun-  '  See  above,  p.  486. 

tain,  which  ho  hoard  of  bat  did  not  visit,  '  Dr  De  Forest  aaw  at  'Ajn  a.  Corinthian 

Bffll  an  hour  further  north  ;  p.  9.     It  maj  capital,   and   some  antique  henn  stones; 

exist  in  one  of  the  villages  ;  bnt  has*  no  Joucd,  of  Am.  Oi.  Soc.  UL  p.  3C. 
''  n  with  'Anjac. 
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direct  road  from  ZetedSny  to  ZaUeh  comes  down  from  Anti- 
Lebanon,  and  passes  on  through  a  notch  in  the  line  of  hills  into 
the  great  plain.' 

At  9.15  there  was  on  our  left  a  deep  gap  in  the  line  of  hills, 
through  which  we  had  a  fine  view  of  the  great  plain  below.  In 
it,  just  in  the  nook  of  the  lulls  beneath  us,  was  the  village  of 
Hashmush  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant ;  said  to  have  near  it  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  structure.  We  came  at  9.25  to  the  village 
of  Deir  el-Ghtizal,  lying  high  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  line  of 
hills  ;  or,  rather,  on  a  ridge  between  two  of  the  hills  ;  while  from 
it  a  Wady  runs  down  steeply  westwards  to  the  Btik3.'a.  Just 
out  of  tlie  village  and  above  it,  looking  down  into  the  deep 
Wady  and  out  over  the  great  plain,  are  the  massive  foundations 
of  an  ancient  temple,  with  fragments  of  two  lai^e  columns. 
Many  of  the  stones  of  the  temple  have  rolled  far  down  into  the 
valley.  Among  these  is  a  small  altar,  with  an  inscription  only 
just  legible  enough  to  see  that  it  was  in  Greek,  Here  we  stopped 
twenty  minutes. 

Setting  off  again  at  9.45,  our  general  course  still  N.  40°  B. 
we  came  at  10  o'clock  to  Ra'ith,  a  small  village  on  a  lower  hill.' 
Beyond  it  the  water-bed  of  this  northern  part  of  the  higher 
narrow  plain  turns  W.  N.  W.  and  passes  out  into  the  Bok&'a. 
We  crossed  it  at  10.10  ;  it  is  called  Wady  Sahflr.  The  hills 
now  continue  as  low  spurs  running  out  from  Anti-Lebanon,  and 
terminating  sometimes  in  bluffs.  Crossing  these  spurs  wo  came 
at  10.35  to  Mfisy,  situated  on  a  like  hill.  Here,  just  west  of  the 
village,  are  the  remains  of  a  mosk,  which  seems  anciently  to  have 
been  a  church ;  some  say  of  St,  John,  but  I  do  not  know  on 
what  authority.  There  are  columns  measuring  twenty-nine 
inches  in  diameter  ;  and  at  the  southwest  corner  is  a  stone  with 
a  Latin  inscription  ;  but  so  illegible  that  we  could  make  out 
nothing  except  the  name  LONGINUS. — We  now  had  before  us 
the  lower  portion  or  little  plain  of  Wady  YahfOfeh,  Beyond  it 
we  could  see  our  road  to  Neby  Shit  crossing  a  higher  ridge  running 
out  from  Anti-Lebanon,  and  terminatii^  in  a  high  Tell  west  of' 
the  road  ;  the  course  of  this  latter  being  about  N.  N.  E.  On  the 
right,  Wady  Yahf&feh  was  seen  breaking  down  through  the  low 
outer  ridge  of  Anti-Lebanon  by  a  wild  gorge.  * 

Leaving  Masy  at  11  o'clock,  we  descended  steeply  into  the 
little  plain  of  Wady  Yahfiifeh  ;  and  came  at  11.10  to  its  pretty 
stream,  here  tolerably  large,  and  well  used  up  for  irrigation. 
The  road  follows  up  the  right  hank  of  the  stream  almost  to  the 
village  of  Yahfafeh,  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  goi^e  ;  and 

'  See  above,  p.  486,  nmns;"   Joum,  of  Am,  Or.   Soo.  lU.  p. 

•  Here  Dr  De  Forest  found  "  small  Co-     3t!C. 
liathinn   cspituU   and   fragments  of  col- 
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then  turns  up  a  valley  towards  the  north.  Having  no  guide  wo 
miatook  the  way,  and  climbed  the  hill  directly  without  a  path  ; 
but  came  to  the  road  ^ain  about  forty  rods  west  of  the  village. 
We  now  crossed  the  high  ridge  before  us,  having  the  high  Tell 
on  our  left ;  and  descending  and  crossing  a  deep  valley  on  the 
other  side,  running  out  N,  by  W.  we  ascended  to  Neby  Shit  on 
our  right,  reaching  it  at  12.15.  Here  we  looked  round  for  a 
shady  place  for  lunch  and  rest  ;  and  finding  an  unoccupied 
house  newly  whitewashed,  we  took  possession  of  the  porch,  and 
made  ourselves  comfortable.  The  owner  saw  us,  and  kept 
watch  at  a  distance.  It  seems  the  Turkish  officers  take  posses- 
sion of  houses  when  they  please,  and  compel  the  people  to  serve 
them.  The  owner  therefore  kept  thus  aloof ;  but  on  our  invita- 
tion he  came  and  sat  with  us,  and  made  us  quite  at  home. 

Neby  Shit  (Seth)  is  a  very  large  village,  lying  half  way  up 
the  western  declivity  of  the  western  and  lowest  ridge  of  Anti- 
Lebanon.  Lower  down,  directly  north,  on  a  rocky  ledge  next 
the  plain,  lies  the  village  er-Bumiidy,  a  mile  and  a  half  distant. 
Below  it,  on  this  side  of  the  ledge,  is  a  deep  well  cultivated  val- 
ley running  out  southwest  to  the  Eukil'a.  The  village  of  Neby 
Shtt  takes  its  name  from  a  conspicuous  Wely  of  the  "  Prophet 
Seth ; "  whose  body,  according  to  Muslim  tradition,  is  here 
deposited.  Near  by  is  a  good  mosk.  The  view  from  this  village 
is  extensive  towards  the  north  along  the  great  valley  ;  while 
opposite  is  Lebanon  with  its  rugged  sides  and  snow-crowned 
summits. 

Here  at  Nehy  Shit  comes  in  one  of  the  main  roads  leading 
from  Zehed^ny  to  Ba'albek,  It  has  already  been  described  from 
ZebedSny  as  far  as  to  SOrghfiya.'  Thence  it  follows  down  the 
stream  of  Wady  Haura  (or  SurghSya)  half  an  hour,  to  its  junction 
with  the  stream  coming  down  Wady  Ma'rabfln  from  the  north- 
east ;  which  latter  is  crossed  by  an  ancient  bridge.  The  vill^ 
of  Ma'rahfln  is  situated  a  large  half  hour  up  this  valley,  in  a 
meadow-like  basin  with  many  fruit  trees  ;  similar  to  the  plains 
of  Zebedany  and  Sftt^haya,  with  which  it  lies  nearly  in  the 
same  line.  Below  the  junction,  the  valley  takes  the  name  of 
Wady  Yahffifeh,  which  cute  its  way  through  the  western  ridge 
to  the  -plaii^  below  by  a  winding  rugged  chasm,  often  between 
precipices  and  everywhere  narrow.  Its  general  course  is  about 
northwest,  till  half  an  hour  from  Neby  Shit  it  turns  westward 
through  its  gorge  above  Yahfiifeh  to  the  plain.  The  road  fol- 
lows the  chasm  till  in  sight  of  Yahfiifeh  ;  and  then  ascends  and 
crosses  the  ridge  to  Neby  Shit.  The  whole  distance  from  Sflr- 
gh&ya  t«  the  latter  village  is  about  two  hours  and  a  quarter.' 

'  See  above,  p.  i86.         '  J.  L.  Porter,  in  Biblioth.  Sacra,  1864,  p.  660. 
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At  tMs  point  too,  may  be  said  to  terminate  the  western  or 
outer  ridge  of  Anti-Lebanon,  lying  west  of  the  plain  of  Zebedany, 
through  which  also  Wady  YahfQfeh  has  broten  its  chaem,  Tlua 
ridge  thus  far  has  gradually  become  lower  and  lower  ;  and  here, 
turning  more  to  the  northeast,  it  runs  into  and  unites  with  the 
next  and  higher  range,  that  of  BlMan.  This  latter  is  strictly 
the  back-bone  of  Anti-Lebanon.  Running  here  about  N.  by  E. 
it  thus  comes  out  to  the  BflkS-'a  ;  and  slowly  converging  with 
Lebanon  it  gradually  contracts  the  breadth  of  the  Bflka'a  in  its 
northern  part  beyond  Ba'albek. 

From  Neby  Shit  northwards,  the  eastern  part  (at  least  one 
fourth)  of  the  BflktL'a  is  a  terrace  or  higher  plain,  sometimes 
with  hills,  lying  along  the  base  of  the  eastern  mountains.  It  is 
skirted  on  the  west,  towards  the  lower  plain,  by  a  hne  of  hills  ; 
but  with  wide  openings  and  many  interruptions.  The  surface 
of  the  terrace  slopes  towards  the  west ;  but  is  irregular,  gravelly, 
and  almost  a  desert. 

We  set  off  from  Neby  BMt  at  1.25,  and  made  a  great 
descent  to  the  bottom  of  the  valley  under  EumMy  ;  here  are 
fruit  trees  and  other  cultivation.  Leaving  Eumady  on  its  hill 
above  us  on  the  left,  and  ascending  gradually,  we  came  out  upon 
the  terrace,  and  proceeded  along  the  half  desert  plain  and 
among  the  hills.  At  2.45  the  rocky  and  desert  channel  of  Wady 
Shabat,  with  a  small  stream,  cut  its  way  down  through  the 
terrace,  by  a  very  deep  and  ru^ed  chasm  from  the  mountain  to 
the  lower  plain.  This  valley  has  its  commencement  not  far 
from  Wady  Ma'rabfln  ;  and  a  more  northern  road  from  Sfirghaya 
to  Ba'albek  leaves  the  YahfUfeh  road  at  the  biidge ;  passes  up 
Wady  Ma'rabiln  for  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour ;  then 
crosses  a  low  ridge  into  Wady  Shabat,  and  follows  down  the 
latter  for  a  time  northwest ;  when,  leaving  it  gradually  and  pass- 
ing over  naked  rocky  slopes,  it  joins  our  road  twenty  min- 
utes beyond  where  we  crossed  the  Wady.  We  came  to  this 
junction  at  3.05.  This  road  is  said  to  be  not  longer  than  that 
by  Neby  Shit ;  while  it  is  better  and  more  level,  though  less 
interesting  than  the  other.  There  are  no  rocky  hills  to  cross  ; 
and  no  narrow  and  difBeult  defiles  to  wind  through.' 

At  3.10  the  village  of  Bereitan  bore  from  us  W.  by  N.  about 
a  mile  distant,  on  the  south  side  of  a  gap  in  the  line  of  hills. 
Here  are  many  ancient  sepulchres.  Keeping  on  over  the  desert 
tract,  at  4  o'clock  another  deep  and  rugged  chasm,  like  the 
former,  passed  down  through  the  terrace,  called  here  Wady  et- 
Taiyibeh,  from  a  village  further  down  between  the  hills  ;  though 

'  J.  L.  Porter,  in  Biblioth.  Sacra,  1854,  Zehed^ny  to  Ba'albek,  thoogh  his  descrip- 
pp.  660,  66i.— I  suppose  Ihia  to  be  the  tion  ia  notdefiiiita;  Lands  of  tha  Bible. 
toate  by  which  Dr  Wilson  travellod  from    II.  pp.  875,  376. 
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■we  heard  also  the  name  of  Wady  Hijraban  applied  to  its  upper 
part.  At  4.35  there  was  a  fork  of  the  road  ;  one  hraiich  going 
more  to  the  right  to  the  fountain  of  Ba'alhek,  while  we  took  the 
other,  turning  down  more  to  the  left  through  an  open  gap  in  the 
hills.  In  the  bottom  of  this  gap  we  passed  at  4.45  tlie  little 
village  and  fountain  of  'Ain  Biirday.  Following  now  the  base  of 
the  next  hUl,  we  came  at  5  o'clock  to  the  town  of  Ba'alhek, 
situated  at  the  northwestern  extremity  and  angle  of  the  high 
terrace  and  line  of  hills,  which  here  break  down  and  cease ; 
while  an  arm  of  the  alluvial  plain  runs  up  eastward  to  the 
fountain. 

The  road  which  we  had  thus  taken  from  MSsy  by  Neby  Shit, 
and  indeed  quite  from  'Anjar,  had  virtually  led  us  out  of  the 
Bflka'a  ;  so  that,  properly  speaking,  we  were  the  whole  day  long 
not  in  the  great  plain  at  all ;  but  on  higher  ground  east  of  the 
line  of  hills,  Tkis  smaller  side  "Valley  is  a  singular  formation  ; 
and  may  be  said  to  extend  from  Wady  et-Teim  to  Ba'albek,  with 
interruptions  mainly  at  'Anjar  and  Nehy  Shit.  The  great  plain 
itself,  as  seen  through  the  openings  in  the  hiUs,  is  superbly  rich 
and  beautiful ;  a  gem  lying  deep  in  its  setting  of  mountains, 
and  fringed  with  the  brilliant  snows  of  Lebanon.  The  Bflka'a 
thus  far  is  everywhere  well  watered.  The  mountains  begin 
further  south  to  convei^  and  make  it  narrower ;  and  north 
of  Ba'albek  its  character  is  wholly  changed. 

From  Masy  northwards  there  is  another  road,  leading  along 
the  western  base  of  the  line  of  hills,  and  of  course  skirting  the 
eastern  mai^n  of  the  great  plain.'  After  crossing  th,e  stream 
of  Yahfilfeh  it  aacends  a  steep  hill ;  and,  leaving  the  village  of 
Kiina  ten  minutes  on  the  right,  passes  along  a  shallow  valley 
west  of  the  high  Tell  mentioned  above  ;  and  reaches  in  forty-five 
minutes  a  place  of  quarries  and  excavated  tombs.  Fifteen 
niinutes  further,  across  the  valley  running  out  below  Nehy  Shit, 
is  the  village  of  Sir'in  ;  and  in  twenty  minutes  more  the  road 
passes  west  of  and  under  Riunady.  Then  follows  Tflbshar  in 
fifteen  minutes  ;  'Ain  el-Kuneiseh  in  ten  minutes  more,  a  modern 
hamlet  on  the  left ;  and,  after  still  twenty-five  nainutes  one  comes 
to  Bereitan.  Thence  to  Taiyibeh  ia  thirty-five  minutes  ;  at 
forty-five  minutes  further  the  village  of  DOris  is  ten  minutes 
on  the  left  ;*  and  another  half  hour  brings  the  traveller  to  Ba'al- 
bek. 

■  Tb[a  road  was  taken  ij  Dr  De  Forest  ZaUfh  and  Ba'albelc.     Near  this  village  ia 

in   travelling  from   Ba'altiek    to    'Anjar ;  what  might  eeem  to  be  a  smnil  temple, 

Jonm,  of  Am.  Or.  Soo.  lit  pp.  368,  859.  described  by  Bnrckliardt  at  enrronnjedbj 

— Schubert  also  followed  the    same  road,  eighc  beautiful  gnmite  colutnua ;  Trav.  pp. 

at  least  from   Sirin,  which  he  writes  Za-  11,  12.  But,  according  to  0.  v.  Kiohter,  the 

lain  ;  III  p-  SH.  oolurons  are  merely  planted  in  the  ground 

'  Dflris  ia  on  the  direct  road  between  without  order,  and  one  or  more  of  them 
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The  ancient  quarries  of  Ba'albek  are  in  the  western  base  of 
the  last  hill,  eight  or  ten  minutes  south  of  the  town  a-nd  temples. 
Here  may  still  he  seen  the  naode  of  quarrying  the  ordinary  stones 
used  for  the  massive  structures  of  the  adjacent  city.  They  were 
ordinarily  hewn  out  from  the  perpendicular  face  of  the  rock  in 
an  upright  position,  by  cutting  away  an  interval  of  about  six 
inches  between  them  and  the  rock  behind  and  at  the  sid^ ; 
leaving  them  half  hewn  or  smoothed.  Many  such  stones,  bo 
separated  except  at  the  bottom,  still  stand  there  like  massive 
square  pillars.  In  the  same  hill,  nearer  the  city,  are  several 
sepulchral  excavations. 

The  great  stone  of  all,  ao  celebrated  by  travellers,  lies  in  a 
slanting  position,  ip  a  direction  from  east  to  west.  We  measured 
it  as  follows : 

Length           .           ,           ,           .           .  68  4 

Width            .           ,           .           .           .  17   2 

Height 14  7 

For  what  particular  spot  this  stone  was  intended,  it  is  difficult  to 
say  ;  as  there  would  seem  to  be  no  place  for  it  in  the  plan  of  the 
present  structures.  In  judging  of  it  as  it  now  hes,  the  actual 
dimensions  seem  absolutely  incredible.  A  person  approaching 
takes  for  granted  that  he  can  place  his  hand  upon  the  top  of  it ; 
but  finds  himself  on  trial  falling  short  by  at  least  one  half. 

On  the  low  ridge  or  swell  between  this  last  hill  and  a  small 
knoll  perhaps  half  a  mile  further  north,  stand  the  two  larger 
temples.  The  ancient  city  wall  runs  from  their  southwestern 
corner  in  an  easterly  direction  up  the  hill  to  near  its  top  ; '  thence 
northwards  down  the  hiU  and  fiir  into  the  plain  which  extends 
towards  the  fountain  ;  and  then  north  of  west  to  the  said  knoU. 
The  fourth  side  we  did  not  trace.  The  wall  was  faced  with 
hewn  stones,  and  had  square  towers  at  frequent  intervals.  The 
whole  construction  reminded  me  much  of  the  walls  and  towers  at 
'Anjar ;  except  that  the  area  here  enclosed  is  much  more  ex- 
tensive. The  walls  and  towers  are  now  in  ruins  ;  and  the  modem 
town,  which  lies  mostly  on  the  east  of  the  temples,  is  nothing 

TjottMU  upwards  ;  forming  a.  Muslim  Tur-  eolumiiH  were  of  ooursa  brouBlit  from  Ea'- 

Uh  or  Wely ;    p.   80.      So  loo  Lt  Col.  albefc. 

Squire,   in  Walpole's  Travels  in  various        '  In  the  angle  fonned  bj  the  city  wsU 

Conntries  of  the  East,  p.  807.     The  hfco  on  this  hijl,  formerly  stood  the  Doric  col- 

conolnsioniaeipressed  still  more  definitely  umn  described    by   Fococks    and    Wood; 

and  strongly  by  De  Saulcy ;  Narrat  U.  p.  Poooclie  II.   i.  p.  107.     Wood  p.  17.     It 

689.     It  is  obriously  the  same  structure,  had  already  been  overthrown    in    1802  i 

which  Pococke  more  (han  a  century  ago  Squire  in  Walpole's  Travela  in  tho  East,  p. 

Bpeoka  of  as  "  11  Mahometan  sepuichra  of  306.     The  remains  are  described  by  De 

UnoDtagonfignM;"  Il.i.  p.  108.    Thefine  Saulcy ;  Narrat.  IL  p.  616  w. 

Vol.  m.-43 
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more  than  a  mean  village  of  larger  size.'  There  are  here  many 
trees  of  various  kinds,  especially  walnut  trees. 

The  large  and  beautifol  fountain  of  Ba'alhek  is  fifteen 
minutes  south  of  east  from  the  temples,  in  its  own  sweet  valley 
or  depression  in  the  plain  ;  which  here  runs  op  to  the  hase  of 
Anti-LebanOQ  on  the  north  of  the  hilla  and  terrace.  The  whole 
vale  is  rich  and  meadow-like.  The  water  boils  up  in  several 
places  ;  two  of  which  are  built  up  with  a  low  semicirctilar  wall. 
On  the  stone-work  of  one  of  the  fountains  Maundrell  found  a 
Greek  inscription,  containing  the  name  of  a  Christian  bishop," 
The  water  is  limpid  and  fine,  and  runs  off  murmuring  in  a  pretty 
river ;  as  laige  perhaps  as  the  stream  from  Keba'  Shemsln. 
Just  by  the  fountain  are  the  ruins  of  a  mpak,  with  a  single 
row  of  columns  along  the  middle ;  perhaps  once  connected  by 
arches  and  aiding  to  support  the  roof  On  the  north  side  is  a 
square  court,'  The  stream  from  the  fountain  passea  down  to 
the  temples.  Its  natural  channel  is  on  the  north  of  them  ;  hut 
branches  are  now  carried  along  also  on  the  south  of  the  temples, 
and  supply  water  for  several  mills.  The  whole  stream  is  after- 
wards exhausted  in  the  plain  by  irrigation  ;  and  none  of  it 
reaches  the  Litany,  unless  in  winter.  The  remotest  permanent 
source  of  the  Litany  is  understood  to  be  at  a  village  called 
Haushbeh,  nearly  west  of  Ba'albek,  at  the  foot  of  Lebanon ; 
and  the  stream,  an  hour  or  two  below  the  fountain,  is  about  half 
as  large  as  that  of  Ba'albek.' 

The  elevation  of  Ba'albek  above  the  sea,  is,  according  to 
Eussegger,  3496  Paris  feet ;  according  to  Schubert,  3572  Paris 
feet.'     The  medium  is  3584  Paris  feet,  or  3769  feet  English. 

We  pitched  our  tent  on  the  south,  overagainst  the  lesser 
temple,  and  opposite  to  the  usual  entrance  at  the  present  day. 
We  found  here  other  companies  of  travellers  ;  and  among  them 
several  artists  diligently  occupied  in  sketching.  One  party  was 
encamped  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  large  court  of  the  great 
temple  itself;  and  we  regretted  that  we  had  not  done  the  same  ; 
having  yielded  rather  hastily  to  the  apparent  diificulty  of  bring- 
ing in  our  baggage  animals.  We  gave  ourselves  up  for  the 
evening  to  the  astonishment  and  enjoyment  which  the  wonders 
of  the  scene  inspire  ;  leaving  a  more  careful  examination  of  the 
details  until  the  next  morning. 

'  In   Burckhardfe  dmo  Bn'albek  con-  the   side  of  Anti-LBtanon ;    Trav.  p.   IB. 

tained  about  Beventy  familiea  of  Metiwileh,  Vt'a  neither  eaw  it,  nor  heard  it  spoken  of. 
and  twenlj-live  of  Greek  Catholioe ;  p.  15.         '  Sn  Mr  Robaoo,    who  had  visited  tbe 

There    baa   probEibly   been   littla    chm^ge  fonutain,  and  crossed  the  streem  some  dis- 

lance.  tauce  further  down.     Comp.  Burclthardt 

'  Mirandrtll  Jonm.  May  6th,  olt.  Trav.  p.  10. 

•  The  smaller  foontiun  visited  by  Burek-         '  Rusaegger  Rraaen  I.  p.  703.    Sehnbert 

hardt,  which  he  calls  Jflsb,  is  higher  up  on  III,  p.  323. 
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THE  TEMPLES, 

The  temples,  the  niins  of  which  now  constitute  the  wonder- 
ful attractions  of  Ba'albek,  are  two  in  number ;  the  greater  and 
the  lesser,'  The  former,  with  its  magnificent  peristyle  and  vast 
courts  and  portico,  exteaded  a  thousand  feet  in  length  from  east 
to  west.  It  stands  upon  an  artificial  vaulted  platform,  elevated 
from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  above  the  adjacent  country.  Besides 
the  dilapidated  ruins  of  the  courts  and  portico,  there  now  remain 
only  the  six  southwestern  columns  of  the  lofty  peristyle ;  and 
these  are  still  the  crowning  glory  of  the  place.  The  lesser 
temple  stands  likewise  upon  its  own  similar,  tliongh  less  elevated 
platform.'  It  is  on  the  south  of  the  greater  temple  ;  is  parallel 
with  it ;  and  its  front  is  a  few  feet  east  of  the  eastern  line  of  the 
great  peristyle.  It  had  no  court ;  and  its  length  is  less  than  one 
fourth  part  of  that  of  the  greater  temple  with  its  courts.  It  was 
finished,  and  that  most  elaborately,  and  the  lar^r  portion  of  it 
still  remains ;  while  not  improbably  the  larger  temple  was  never 
completed. 

It  is  not  my  province  to  describe  or  dwell  upon  the  plans  and 
noble  architecture  of  these  ruins.  All  I  wish  to  do  is,  in  the 
fewest  words,  to  present  such  a  sketch  as  will  enable  the  intelli- 
gent reader  to  gain  a  correct  general  idea  of  the  place  ;  and 
such  also  as  will  put  the  future  traveller  in  a  situation  at  once 
to  comprehend  the  outline  of  the  ruins,  and  thus  he  saved 
the  time  and  labour  of  studying  them  out  for  himself  without  a 
guide.  This  last  unfortunately  was  our  own  case.  We  had  with 
us  Maundrell's  work,  which  contains  a  tolerable  description  of  the 
lesser  t«mple,  but  hardly  refers  to  the  greater.  Yet,  since  the 
folios  of  Pococke  and  Wood,  no  traveller,  with  the  exception  of 
Volney,  has  ever  given  a  plan  of  the  ruins,  nor  even  a  description 
of  their  main  parts  and  features.  We  examined  for  ourselves, 
without  plan  or  guide ;  and  while  I  have  since  been  gratified  to 
find  our  results  as  to  the  plan  corresponding  entirely  with  those 
of  Wood  and  Dawkins,  yet  we  shoiJd  have  been  great  gainers 
had  we  possessed  even  the  slightest  outhne.  True,  whoever 
visits  Ba'albek  in  order  to  study  the  architecture  of  its  remains, 
will  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  splendid  and  costly  works 
in  which  they  are  depicted.  But  such  is  not  the  object  of  most 
travellers,  nor  was  it  ours,  I  insert  therefore  a  mere  outline  of 
the  original  ground-plan  of  the  two  temples,  as  reduced  by  Vol- 
ney from  that  of  Wood  and  Dawkins ;  with  a  brief  description. — 

'  The  fniall  circular  temple  further  east, 
will  be  noticed  hereafter. 

13  been  erroQeouB!y  re- 
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The  main  material  is  everywhere  the  compact  limestone  of  the 
region,  quarried  from  the  adjacent  hillB.' 


'  Wood   and  Dawtins  Rnioa   of  Baal- 
beo,  foL  Lond.  1757,   Plata   III.    Comp.    those    of   Wosd   and    Diwkiaa,    eicept 
klao  Volneyi  It  p.  316. — We  madfi  few    wheca  othoiwiBe  spedGed. 
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In  respect  to  the  general  plan,  it  must  everywhere  be  home 
io  mind,  that  many  parts,  and  especially  the  south  side,  have 
been  greatly  disfigured  and  obscured  by  the  Saracenic  erections 
of  the  middle  ages  ;  when  the  whole  area  of  both  temples  was 
converted  into  a  Muslim  fortress.' 

The  Great  Temple.— The  eastern  front  presents  the  re- 
mains of  a  magnificent  Portico,  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet 
long,  flanked  at  each  end  by  a  square  tower  or  pavilion.  The 
floor  of  the  portico  is  elevated  some  twenty  feet  above  the 
ground  ;  and  the  wall  below  it  is  buUt  of  large  undressed  stones ; 
indicating  that  here  was  an  immense  flight  of  steps  leading  up 
into  the  portico.  These  however  have  wholly  disappeared  ;  hav- 
ing doubtless  been  employed  in  the  Saracenic  works. 

The  portico  was  about  thirty-seven  feet  in  depth.  It  had 
twelve  columns  in  front,  of  which  only  the  pedestals  now  remain. 
The  diameter  of  the  columns  was  four  feet  three  inches  ;  with  an 
interval  of  nine  and  a  half  feet  between  them.  On  two  of  these 
pedestals  were  cut  (with  abbreviations)  the  following  inscrip- 
tions, copied  by  Wood  and  Dawkins,  but  now  nearly  illegible.* 

I.  Mkgnu  Diia  EeliupolitaTm  pro  aaluts  Antanini  Pii  FelicU  Auguiti  et 
Julia.  Aug-mUe  matrU  doraini  nostri  eattrorum  Senalug  patrue  .  .  .  .  co- 
lamnamm  dum  erant  in  muro  inluminata  sua  peeunia  ex  zoto  lihenti  an- 
imo  ioMt. 

n.  Magnit  DiU  SeliupoUtarm  ....  oriig  domini  jwstH  Antonini  Pit 
Feliaia  Auguiti  et  Julite  A-agugUB  matris  domini  noitri  eiutrorum  .  ,  ,  , 
nttmiarue  capita  eolumnarum  dum  erant  in  muro  inlundnata  sua  pecunia  .  .  . 

The  pavilions  at  the  ends  of  the  portico  are  built  of  very  large 
stones ;  we  measured  the  size  of  one  stone,  twenty-four  feet  five 
inches  long.  They  are  ornamented  on  the  outside  with  a  belt  or 
cornice  on  the  level  of  the  portico  ;  there  are  also  pilasters  at  the 
comers,  and  two  intervening  ones  on  the  sides.  In  front,  near 
the  bottom  of  each,  is  a  door  leading  to  the  vaults  beneath  the 
platform.  The  top  of  each  pavilion  has  been  rebuilt  by  the 
Saracens.  On  the  same  level  with  the  portico  is  a  square  room 
in  each,  thirty-one  feet  wide  by  thirty-eight  feet  deep  ;  and 
entered  from  the  portico  by  three  doors.  These  rooms  are  highly 
decorated  with  pilasters,  niches,  cornices,  and  once  probably  with 
statues.     The  same  is  true  of  the  back  wall  of  the  portico. 

The  great  portal  leading  from  the  portico  to  the  i 

'  OnB  of  these  Btructnrea  is  a  elnmey  Ssolcy  therefore  regards  them  fts  a  rofiTS 

qnadrangular  fort,  directly  abntting  upon  taatitnonial  in  behalf  bf  Marcus  Aurelins 

tbe  front  of  the  ieaaer  temple.  AaUtaiuiis,  sFlerwanlB  Citraeann,  Che  son 

*  Tliese  insoriptionB  are  cut  in  the  long .  of  Severus  and  the  empress  JuHa  Domna. 

Blander  style  of  letters,  which  ia  regarded  Narral.  II    p.  fi33. — M.   De  Saulcy  ooa- 

Bamarking  the  period  of  ScpdnunB  Sersrus,  siders  the  two  iuscriptions  as  being  nearly 

ul  the  close  of  the  second  centnry.   M.  De  identical. 
Vol.  III.— 43* 
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courts  is  seventeen  feet  wide.  On  each  side  of  it  is  a  smaller 
one,  ten  feet  in  width. 

These  portals  lead  into  the  first  court,  which  ia  in  form  a 
Hexagon.  Its  length  between  east  and  west,  from  side  to  side, 
is  about  two  hundred  feet ;  its  breadth  from  angle  to  angle 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  On  the  eastern  side,  and  on 
each  of  the  sides  towards  the  north  and  south,  was  a  rectangular 
exedra,  a  room  or  recess  Hke  the  side  chapels  in  Romish 
churches,  with  four  columns  in  front  of  each  ;  and  with  smaller 
irregular  rooms  intervening.  The  recess  on  the  east  formed  a 
vestibule  before  the  entrance  from  the  portico.  The  exedrce 
were  doubtless  roofed  over ;  but  all  is  now  in  ruins. 

The  western  side  of  the  Hexagon  was  occupied  by  a  broad 
portal  fifty  feet  wide,  with  two  side  portals  each  of  ten  feet, 
leading  into  the  Great  Quadrangle,  the  vast  court  directly  in 
front  of  the  temple  proper.  This  area  measures  about  four 
hundred  and  forty  feet  in  length  from  east  to  west,  by  about 
three  hundred  and  seventy  feet  in  breadth,  including  the  exedr<B. 
Beginning  at  the  portals  in  the  middle  of  the  east  side,  and  pro- 
ceeding towards  the  north,  we  have  next  to  the  smaller  portal 
an  immense  niche,  eighteen  feet  wide,  intended  apparently  for  a 
colossal  statue.  Then  comes  a  rectangular  exedra  with  four 
columns  in  front;  and  this  is  followed  by  a  room  nest  the 
comer,  closed  up  in  front  except  by  a  door.  This  room,  in 
front,  joins  upon  a  similar  one  on  the  north  side  of  the  court  ; 
and  both  connect  with  a  small  square  room  between  them  in  the 
angle.  Proceeding  west  along  the  north  side  of  the  court,  we 
have  first  a  rectangular  exedra  with  four  columns  in  front,  then 
a  semicircular  one  with  two  columns  ;  and  next,  occupying  the 
middle  of  this  side,  a  longer  rectangular  exedra  with  six  col- 
umns in  front.  Then  follows,  as  before,  in  corresponding  order, 
a  semicircular  exedra  with  two  columns,  a  rectangular  one  with 
four  columns,  and  a  room  with  a  door  next  the  comer.  On  the 
western  side  of  the  court,  between  this  comer  and  the  great 
peristyle,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  feet,  there  were  no  exedra:. 
Proceeding  from  the  eastern  portal  of  the  court  southwards,  and 
thence  along  the  southern  wall,  the  arrangement  of  the  rooms 
and  exedrcB  corresponded  entirely  to  those  just  described  along 
the  other  side.  The  exedrce  were  thirty  feet  deep  ;  and  were 
doubtless  once  roofed  over.  It  was  in  the  fronts  of  these  exedrte, 
that  the  columns  of  Syenite  granite  from  Egypt  would  seem  to 
have  been  employed.  Many  of  these  columns,  twenty-nine 
inches  in  diameter,  are  still  strewed  around,  especially  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  court.'     Their  bases  and  capitals  are 
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Bupposed  by  Wood  to  have  been  of  the  same  material  as  the 
other  parts  of  the  temple.  The  exedrcs  were  decorated  within 
and  without  with  pilasters  and  also  with  niches  ;  the  latter  hav- 
ing either  scollop  work  above  or  pediments.  Along  the  front 
of  the  exedrce  above  was  an  entablature  with  an  elegantly 
aculptured  frieze. — In  the  middle  of  the  western  part  of  this 
court  are  the  remains  of  a  raised  platform  or  esplanade ;  on 
which  would  seem  to  have  been  two  rows  of  pedestals,  three  in 
a  row,  as  if  for  statues  or  sphynxes.  These  remains  are  men- 
tioned by  Volney  ; '  but  not  by  Wood  and  Dawtins. 

Fronting  upon  this  great  quadrangle  was  the  vast  Peristyle, 
measuring  two  hundred  and  ninety  feet  in  length  by  one  hundred 
and  sixty  in  breadth.  On  each  side  were  nineteen  columns, 
with  capitals  of  the  Corinthian  order ;"  and  at  each  end  ten, 
counting  the  comer  columns  twice  ;  that  is,  fifty-four  in  all. 
The  diameter  of  these  columns  is  given  by  Wood  as  seven  feet 
at  the  base  and  five  feet  at  top.  Our  measurement  gave  to  some 
of  them  a  diameter  of  seven  feet  three  or  also  four  inches.'  The 
distance  between  the  columns  was  usually  eight  feet ;  in  the 
middle  of  the  eastern  front,  a  little  more.  The  height  of  the 
shafts  was  about  sixty-two  feet,  with  a  richly  sculptured  entab- 
lature of  nearly  fourteen  feet  more  ;*  making  in  all  nearly 
Beventy-six  feet."  The  columns  were  mostly  formed  of  three 
pieces  ;  many  of  which  now  lie  scattered  on  the  ground.  They 
were  fastened  together  by  iron  pine  or  cramps,  a  foot  long  and  a 
foot  thick ;  and  sometimes  two  of  these  were  employed,  one 
round  and  the  other  square."  So  solidly  were  the  parts  thus 
joined  together,  that  in  some  instances  the  fall  of  the  columns 
has  not  separated  them.  One  of  the  most  revolting  forms  of 
the  ruthless  barbarism  under  which  these  splendid  ruins  have 
suffered,  is  still  seen  in  the  cutting  and  breaking  away  of  the 
bottom  of  the  columns  yet  standing,  in  order  to  obtain  these 
masses  of  iron  t 

These  rows  of  columns  stood  upon  immense  walls,  built  up 
nearly  fifty  feet  above  the  ground  outside.  The  eastern  wall 
rested  against  the  platform  of  the  grand  quadrangle ;  from  which 
there  would  seem  to  have  been  an  ascent  to  the  level  of  the  great 
peristyle.  The  southern  wall  is  now  mostly  covered  by  the 
rubbish  of  ages.  That  on  the  west  is  concealed  by  the  gigantic 
masonry  yet  to  be  described.  The  northern  wall  is  free.  It  ia 
built  of  hevdled  stones,  well  wrought  and  finished.     Courses  of 

'  Tom.  II.  p.  218.     They  are  also  re-         ■  So  loo  Wilson,  Ltincls  of  tbe  Bible,  IL 

ferred  to  io  KobertB'  Sketches,  Eiplaji.  of  p.  383. 
Plate  i  Eaitem  Portico,  Baallec  •  Wood  and  Dawkina,  Plate  XXTII. 

'  The  order  of  aU  the  columDs  through-        '  Landa  of  tha  Bible,  II.  p.  383. 
ont  the  temple  and  conrts,  is  supposed  to        •  Wood,  p,  23. 
Iiave  been  the  Conutbiaii. 
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longer  stonee  alternate  with  layers  of  shorter  ones.  The  thick- 
ness of  these  courses  is  very  uniformly  three  feet  eight  inches  ; 
and  from  the  present  surface  of  the  ground  outside  to  the  pedes- 
tals of  the  large  columns  above,  there  are  thirteen  courses,  or 
about  forty-eight  feet.  In  the  southern  wall  the  courses  of 
stones  were  similar ;  and  the  elevation  probably  the  same. 
Whether  on  the  level  of  these  walls  above  there  was  a  vaulted 
esplanade,  enclosed  by  the  peristyle ;  whether  this  was  sur- 
mounted by  a  cella  within  the  latter ;  or  whether  the  esplanade 
and  peristyle  alone  served  the  purpose  of  a  vast  hypsethral 
temple  ;  can  perhaps  never  he  determined.  It  may  be,  that  the 
latter  is  not  the  least  probable  hypothesis. 

This  magnificent  peristyle,  thus  elevated  some  fifty  feet  above 
the  adjacent  country,  formed  of  course  a  conspicuous  object  in 
every  direction.  Even  now,  the  six  western  columns  of  its 
southern  side,  the  only  ones  which  yet  remain  upright,  constitute 
the  chief  point  of  attraction  and  wonder  in  all  the  various  views 
and  aspects  of  Ba'albek.  In  the  time  of  "Wood  and  Dawkins, 
A.  D.  1751,  nine  columns  were  yet  standing. 

Not  less  wonderful  than  the  other  parts  of  the  great  temple 
are  the  immense  external  Substructions,  by  which  the  walls 
supporting  the  peristyle  are  enclosed  and  covered ;  if  indeed 
that  term  can  be  properly  applied  to  huge  masses  of  masonry,  on 
which  nothing  rests,'  This  external  aubstruction  wall  is  found 
on  the  north  side  and  west  end  of  the  peristyle  ;  and  exists  also 
probably  on  the  south  side  beneath  the  mounds  of  rubbish.  It 
is  marked  by  Wood  as  everywhere  twenty-nine  and  a  half  feet 
distant  from  the  walls  supporting  the  columns ;  and  as  being 
itself  ten  feet  thick. 

The  most  imposing  of  these  substructions  is  the  western  wall, 
as  viewed  from  the  outside.  It  rises  to  the  level  of  the  bottom 
of  the  columns,  some  fifty  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  ground  ; 
and  in  it  is  seen  the  layer  of  three  immense  stones  celebrated  by 
all  travellers.  Of  these  stones,  the  length  of  one  is  sixty-four 
feet ;  of  another,  sixty-three  feet  eight  inches  ;  and  of  the  third, 
sixty-three  feet ;  in  all  one  hundred  ninety  feet  eight  inches. 
Their  height  is  about  thirteen  feet ;  and  the  thickness  apparently 
the  same,  or  perhaps  greater.  They  are  laid  about  twenty  feet 
above  the  ground ;  and  below  them  are  seven  others  of  hke  thick- 
pees,  and  extending  somewhat  beyond  the  upper  6nes  at  each 
end.*     It  is  obvious,  that  these  huge  blocks  formed  the  covering, 

'  Wood  anil  DawkiDs  give  to  these  the  vided  mess,   whicli  ia  sLity-nine   feet    in 

iiamo  of  tut/aitnn^nf,  with  a  like  question  length,  thirteen  in  depth,  and  eighteen  in 

as  to  its  Mnct  propriety.  1:irendth ;"  Laada  of  the  Bible  II.  p.  8S1. 

'  Dr  Wilson  apeaJta  here  of  "  one  stone  This  atafement  I  am  unable  either  to  oon- 

overlooked  both  by  Manndrell,  and  Wood  firm  or  to  contradict.     Like  all  former  tra- 

and  Dawtina,  probably  because  irregularly  vellers.  ex<^pt  Dr  Wilson,  we  observed  no 

cot  ia  (ha  onter  euiface,  thoagfa  of  undl-  such  atone. 
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and  marked  the  extent,  of  the  west  end  of  the  great  temple, 
corresponding  to  the  breadth  of  the  vast  colonnade  above.  The 
■wall  extending  from  these  blocks  southwards  is  of  inferior 
materials  and  probably  modem. — It  was  doubtless  these  three 
enormous  stones,  that  gave  to  the  great  temple  ita  ancient  epi- 
thet of  Trilithon.' 

On  the  north,  the  substruction  wall  is  only  about  twenty  feet 
in  height,  and  was  never  completed.  It  also  is  built  up  of 
Cyclopean  work  ;  immense  stones  laid  as  brought  from  the  quarry, 
but  never  dressed  smooth.  Here  are  nine  stones,  measuring  on 
an  avcK^e  thirty-one  feet  in  length,  nine  feet  seven  inches  in 
breadth,  and  thirteen  feet  in  depth.*  In  speaking  of  the  huge 
block  still  lying  in  the  quarry,  I  have  said  that  there  would 
seem  to  be  no  place  for  it  in  the  plan  of  the  present  structures.' 
Still,  it  may  not  be  impossible,  that  the  said  block  was  intended 
to  be  placed  upon  this  very  wall,  in  a  line  with  the  similar  course 
at  the  west  end  ;  but  for  some  reason  the  work  was  abandoned, 
and  the  wall  left  in  its  present  unfinished  state.  In  this  way, 
the  noble  inner  wall  of  bevelled  stones,  sustaining  the  line  of 
columns  a'bove,  has  remained  open  on  this  side  to  pubhc  view 
and  access. 

Under  the  northern  and  southern  sides  of  the  great  quad- 
rangle, which  project  far  beyond  the  peristyle  and  the  hexagonal 
court,  are  long  vaulted  passages  extending  quite  through  from 
outside  to  outside.  There  is  at  least  one  like  transverse  passage 
connecting  them  ;  and  probably  more.  Other  passages  and 
rooms  beneath  the  platform  are  also  described.'  The  arch  of 
the  vaults  is  circular  ;  and  on  the  walls  are  seen  fragments  of 
Latin  inscriptions,  and  occasionally  a  bust.'  In  the  days  of 
Maundrell  and  also  of  Pococke,  the  only  entrance  to  the  platform 
and  courts  of  the  gi-eat  temple  above  was  through  these  vaults  ; 
emerging  somewhere  near  the  lesser  temple."  The  vaults  we 
did  not  examine,  except  by  looking  in  at  the  entrances. 

Along  the  external  face  of  the  northern  wall  of  the  great 
court,  are  seen  occasionally  bevelled  stones ;  but  not  laid  with 
any  regularity.  Midway  of  the  height  of  this  wall,  some  thirty 
feet  from  the  ground,  runs  a  belt  or  ledge  hke  a  cornice,  similar 
to  that  on  the  pavilions  in  front.     Opposite  the  middle  of  the 

'  ttfiv  TpiKidov,  Cbron'.  Pasch.  L  p.  tlona  are  reversed  ;  and  De  Sanlcj  report*, 

661  ed.  Rind.  p.  303  Par.  tbal  the  bseea  of  all  the  sides  are  <x  the 

'  Lands  of  the  Bihle  IL  p.  883.  "  giganljo  material "  of  an  earliar  vault ; 

'  See  above,  p.  505.  p.  62S. 

'  Ritter   Erdt.    XVIL    i.    p.    236.     H.  '  Maundrell    says ;     "  Yon    pass   in   a 

Gnya,  Relation  11.  j>.  24.  etalely  arthed  walk  or  portico,  one  bun- 

'  These  Bre  mentioned  by  Maondrell.Maj  dred  and  fiftj  yards  long,  which  lesds  Jon 

fith  ;  by  Pococke,  who  speaks  of  fim  busts,  to  the  [lesser]  temple ;"  May  6tli.  Pococka 

n.  i.  p.  Ill  ;  by  De  Saolcy  IL  p.  626  eq.  IL  i.  p.  1 U. 
— ManndrcU  siiya  that  some  of  Ae  Uucrip- 
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court  ie  a  small  doorway  with  sculptured  eidea,  leading  appar- 
ently to  the  vaulte.  The  southern  wall  of  this  court  was  prob- 
ably similar. 

Lesseh  Temple. — This  temple  is  called  the  leaser  only  in 
comparison  with  its  gigantic  neighbour.  With  this  exception, 
it  is  probably  by  far  the  largest  ancient  structure  remaining  in 
western  Syria.  It  stands  upon  its  own  less  elevated  and  vaulted 
platform,  wholly  without  the  area  and  plan  of  the  laige  temple  ; 
and  had  apparently  no  direct  connection  with  it.  The  style  of 
architecture  is  regarded  by  Wood  and  Dawidna  as  coeval  and 
identical  with  that  of  the  great  temple  ;  the  order  being  every- 
wliere  Corinthian.  It  had  no  court  whatever  beyond  its  peri- 
style and  porticos. 

This  temple,  as  I  have  said,  stands  parallel  with  the  peristyle 
of  the  larger  temple  ;  its  front  extending  a  few  feet  east  of  the 
southwest  comer  of  the  great  quadrangle.  It  was  approached 
from  the  east  by  a  flight  of  thirty  steps,  having  at  each  end  a 
low  sculptured  wall  surmounted  by  a  pedestal  fifteen  feet  high, 
intended  doubtless  for  statues.  This  flight  of  steps  i^  described 
by  De  la  Roque  in  A.  D.  1688,  as  if  then  still  existing.'  The 
spot  is  now  covered  by  the  walls  of  the  Turkish  fort. 

The  whole  length  of  this  temple,  including  the  colon- 
nades, is  nearly  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet ;  its  breadth 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty.  The  cella  measures,  on  the 
outside,  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  long,  hy  eighty-five  feet 
broad.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  magnificent  peristyle,  of  fif- 
teen columns  on  each  side  and  eight  at  each  end,  counting 
the  comer  columns  in  both  numbers.  At  the  eastern  end 
there  was  a  second  interior  row  of  six  fluted  columns ;  and 
then  two  other  columns  between  these  and  the  ends  of  the  side 
walls,  which  are  here  extended  to  form  the  vestibule.'  This 
double  colonnade  formed  the  eastern  portico ;  which  is  now 
destroyed,  except  the  pedestals  ;  and  its  place  partially  covered  by 
the  Turkish  walls.  The  columns  are  composed  of  two  or  at  most 
three  immense  blocks,  six  feet  three  inches  in  diameter  at  the 
base,  and  five  feet  eight  inches  higher  up.  These  blocks  are 
Tery  closely  joined  together,  so  that  even  the  edge  of  a  penknife 
cannot  be  inserted  ;  and  were  fastened  by  iron  cramps  or  pins, 
without  cement.  So  solidly  is  this  done,  that  although  one  of 
the  columns  on  the  south  side  has  shpped  from  its  pedestal  and 
fallen  against  the  wall  of  the  ceUa  with  such  force  as  to  dislodge 
several  of  the  stones,  yet  it  is  itself  unbroken,  and  remains 

'  Voyiige  do  Sjrie  etc  L  p.  lOfl,  Amsl.  (he  ends  of  tie  two  eide  walls  of  the  vBft- 

1728.     Maondrall  in  1697  sajs  nothing  of  tibule.    Nothing  of  tliia  appeare  in  the  plan 

flio  step!.  of  Wood  and  Dawkina;  and  Pococfce  also 

•  De  la  RoquB  describes  four  other  col-  qneitions  De  la  Roaue'a  statemenCj  IL  1. 

taam  of  the  portico,  as  etaading  batween  p.  108. 
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leaning  against  the  cella.  Here  too  the  bottoms  of  the  cohimns 
have  heeo'  broken  away,  in  order  to  get  at  the  iron  cramps. 
Along  the  sides  and  west  end,  the  interval  between  the  columna 
is  eight  and  a  half  feet ;  and  their  distance  from  the  wall  nine 
feet  eight  inches.  In  the  eastern  portico,  the  interval  between 
the  columns  fe  the  same ;  except  between  the  middle  columns 
of  each  row,  where  it  is  eleven  and  a  half  feet.  The  two  rows 
are  here  nine  and  a  half  feet  apart ;  and  the  inner  row  is  at  the 
same  distance  from  the  single  columns  ;  and  these  again  the 
same  from  the  walls  of  the  vestibule.  The  height  of  the  col- 
umns is  forty-five  feet,  including  the  Corinthian  capitals.  Upon 
them  rested  an  entablature  seven  feet  high,  composed  of  a  double 
frieze  or  cornice  elaborately  wrought.'  This  entablature  was 
everywhere  connected  with  the  walls  of  the  cella  by  inamenae 
slabs  of  stone,  somewhat  concave  below  ;  and  having  the  lower 
surface  exquisitely  sculptured  in  fretwork.  In  the  middle  of 
each  slab  is  a  hexagon,  enclosing  a  bust  or  figure  of  a  god,  hero, 
or  emperor ;  and  towards  the  corners  of  the  slabs  are  smaller 
rhomboids  with  similar  figures.  Among  them  a  Leda  and  a 
Ganymede  may  be  distinguished  ;  but  all  have  been  more  or  less 
defaced.  These  slabs  thus  formed  a  ceiling  of  indescribable 
beauty  over  the  colonnades.  Many  of  the  columns  have  fallen, 
bringing  down  with  them  their  entablatures  and  blocks  of 
ceihng ;  and  these  all  lie  scattered  either  singly  or  in  heaps 
below.  At  present  there  are  on  the  south  aide  only  four  columns 
still  in  their  place  ;  on  the  west,  six ;  and  on  the  north,  nine.* 
In  A.  D.  1751,  there  appear  to  have  been  nine  in  place  upon  the 
south  side,  and  eight  (the  full  number)  at  the  west  end.' 

The  vestibule  before  the  great  portal  is  twenty-four  and  a 
half  feet  deep.  This  portal  is  the  gem  of  the  whole  temple. 
The  elaborateness  and  exquisite  finish  of  its  sculpture  surpasses 
anything  found  elsewhere.'  It  is  twenty-one  feet  four  inches 
broad ;  the  height  is  undetermined,  because  of  the  heaps  of 
rubbish  by  which  it  is  blocked  up  below.  The  sides  are  each  of 
a  single  stone  with  elegantly  carved  ornaments.  The  top  was 
competed  of  three  huge  blocks,  sculptured  elaborately  on  both 
sides  and  below.  Here  on  the  lower  surface  is  the  celebrated 
figure  of  the  crested  eagle,  beautifully  wrought,  holding  in  his 
talons  a  caduceus,  and  in  his  beak  the  strings  of  long  garlands 

'  Roberta  Sketches  of  the  Holy  Land;  eiqniaite  m  its  detail,  of  anything  of  its 

Explan.  of  the  Plate :    Wemim.  Portico,  kind  in  the  world.   The  pencil  can  convey 

Baalbec  but  a  faint  idea  of  its  beunty.     One  scrall, 

'  ItobertB  Sketohea,  ibid.  alone,  of  acanthns  leaves,  with  groDps  of 

*  Wood  and  Dawkina,  FUlea.  children  and  panthers  inlertwmed,  might 

*  The  following  is  the  judgment  of  Mr  form  a  work  of  itself."     Sketches  !    Ths 
Roberts  the  artist :  "This  ia  perhaps  the  Doorway,  BaMec. 

nfoat  elaborate  work,  as  weU  aa  the  most 
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extending  on  each  side,  where  the  other  ends  are  home  up  by 
flying  genii.  The  crest  shows  that  this  is  not  the  Raman  eagle  ; 
hut,  as  the  same  figure  is  found  in  the  great  temple  of  the  sun 
at  Palmyra,  Volney  and  others  regard  it  as  the  oriental  eagle, 
consecrated  to  the  aun.'  When  Pococke,  and  also  Wood  and 
Dawkins,  sketched  this  portal,  it  was  still  in  a  perfect  state ; 
hut  in  the  shock  of  the  earthquake  of  A.  D,  1759,  the  middle 
stone  of  the  lintel  shpped  and  sunk  between  the  two  others,  and 
now  hangs  suspended  by  the  middle.^  The  eagle  is  thus  separa- 
ted from  the  genii  on  each  side. 

The  cella  is  without  windows,  or  any  apertures  for  light. 
Whether  there  was  ever  a  roof  is  perhaps  doubtful.  With  the 
exception  of  its  colonnades,  it  may  have  been  hypiethral,  or 
mainly  so.  Adjacent  to  the  portal  on  eaeh  side  are  massive 
pillars,  each  enclosing  a  spiral  staircase  leading  to  the  top. 
Along  the  sides  of  the  interior  are  fluted  half  columns,  with 
intervening  niches  below  and  above  ;  these  have  projections  in 
the  bottom  of  each  like  pedestals,  as  if  for  statues.  The  lower 
niches  are  finished  above  with  scollop  work  ;  the  upper  ones  with 
triangular  pediments  (tabernacles).  In  the  comers  next  the 
portal  are  double  fluted  columns,  as  at  Mejdel.  The  length  of 
the  nave  is  about  ninety  feet ;  its  breadth  seventy-four.  Mr 
Wood  speaks  of  two  lines  of  foundation  walls  running  through 
its  length  ;  which  probably  served  to  divide  off  side  aisles,  when 
the  temple  was  converted  into  a  church.  The  plaster  seen  upon 
the  walls  is  supposed  to  belong  to  the  same  era.  The  sanctum 
or  place  of  the  altar  occupied  thirty-six  feet  at  the  west  end  of 
the  ceUa.  It  was  raised  above  the  nave  ;  and  several  steps  led 
up  to  it.'  At  each  end  of  the  steps  was  a  door  leading  down  to 
the  vaults.'  Above  was  one  or  more  fluted  columns  on  each 
side,  forming  or  supporting  a  screen  between  the  nave  and  the 
adytum. 

General  Features. — Such  in  brief  detail  is  the  general 
outline  of  these  splendid  ruins.  But  no  description  can  convey 
more  than  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  their  overpowering  grandeur, 
or  their  impressive  decay. 

The  elevation  of  the  platforms  and  the  external  walls  pre- 
vent access  to  the  interior  at  the  present  day,  except  along  the 
western  end  of  the  lesser  temple,  and  so  between  the  latter  and 

'  Volney,  Vojage  D.  p.  227.  and  found  two  rooms,  which  he  does  not 

'  In  Volney's  lime  thia  etoQB  had  suufc  describe;  IL  L  p.  109.— On  the  side  of  the 

eight  inches;   Voyage  II.  p.   232.     It  is  Btaircnsc  leading  down  to  these  chambers, 

now  sunk  lower ;    De  Sauloy  aays  about  Burckhardt   found  the  Cufic    inscription, 

two  yards  ;  II.  p.  fiOi.  wliich  he  copied  ;  pp.  12,  13.     For  conjeo- 

'  De  la  Eoque  epeaka  of  thirteen  steps ;  tnral  readings  of  this  inscription,  see  Ga- 

Lp.  115.  senius'  Notes  on  Borekhardt,  L  p.   *90 

*  Pococke  descendod  into  these  vaults,  Germ. 
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the  great  peristyle  of  the  larger  temple.  And  what  an  en- 
trance 1  Here  are  accumulated  vast  heaps  of  mighty  i-uios ; 
immense  shafta  of  broken  columns ;  gigantic  architraves,  cor- 
nices, and  ceilings,  all  exquisitely  sculptured  ;  all  now  trodden 
under  foot,  and  forming  perhaps  the  most  imposing  and  impres- 
sive avenue  in  the  world ! 

That  which  at  once  and  mainly  strites  the  traveller  is  the 
singular  symmetry  of  proportion  ;  which  gives  an  air  of  perfect 
lightness  and  heauty  to  the  most  massive  materiala.  On  ap- 
proaching from  the  south,  and  heholding  the  light  and  graeeftil 
columns  yet  standing  around  the  lesser  temple  ;  and  then  view- 
ing and  measuring  the  fallen  shafts  below  ;  it  seems  impossible 
that  the  two  could  ever  have  belonged  together.  It  is  only 
after  going  up  to  the  pedestaJs  and  surveying  them  close  at 
hand  ;  and  striving  to  grasp  the  standing  columns,  which  three 
men  together  can  hardly  clasp  around  ;  that  the  mind  can  even 
begin  to  reconcile  the  apparent  contradiction.  In  like  manner  the 
vast  entablatures  scattered  below  seem  many  times  lai^er  than 
the  airy  architraves  above.  Still  more  impressive  in  their  vast- 
nesB,  yet  apparent  Ughtness,  are  the  yet  larger  and  taller  col- 
umns of  the  peristyle  of  the  great  temple.  In  this  respect  the 
first  impression  of  the  whole  is  absolutely  overwhelming. 

These  temples  have  been  the  wonder  of  past  centuries  ;  and 
will  continue  to  be  the  wonder  of  future  generations,  until  bar- 
barism and  earthquakes  shall  have  done  their  last  work.  In 
vastness  of  plan,  combined  with  elaborateness  and  delicacy  of 
execution,  they  seem  to  surpass  all  others  in  Western  Asia,  in 
Africa,  and  iu  Europe.  They  are  Hke  those  of  Athena  in  light- 
ness, but  surpass  them  far  in  vastness ;  they  are  vast  and 
massive  hke  those  of  Thebes,  hut  far  excel  them  in  airiness  and 
grace.  Yet  the  very  elaborate  and  ornate  character  of  the  struc- 
tures appears  to  militate  against  the  idea  of  high  antiquity. 
The  simplicity  and  severity,  which  reign  in  the  temple  at 
Mejdel,  are  here  no  longer  seen.  The  gigantic  aubstructions  on 
the  west  and  northwest,  and  perhaps  the  massive  foundation 
work  of  the  great  platform,  seem  alone  to  point  to  an  earlier 
origin  and  a  remoter  age. 

Circular  Temple.— Thirty  or  forty  rods  east  of  the  great 
temples,  stands  a  very  small  one,  having  apparently  no  connec- 
tion whatever  with  the  othera,  hut  very  elaborately  ornamented 
and  finished  ;  a  perfect  gem  in  its  way.  The  cdla  is  circular, 
or,  rather,  semicircular.  It  has  around  it  externally  eight 
Corinthian  columns,  with  a  roof  or  entablature  projecting  from 
the  cella  separately  to  each  column.  This  gives  it  at  a  distance 
the  appearance  of  an  octagonal  structure.  Between  the  columns 
are  inches  ^a  for  statues.     The  interior  has  two  tiers  of  columns, 

Vol.  III. -44 
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one  above  the  other ;  the  lower  Ionic,  the  upper  Corinthian.  In 
the  days  of  Manndrell,  Pococke,  and  Wood,  the  building  was 
used  by  the  Greek  Christiana  as  a  church. '  According  to  Maun- 
drell  it  was  even  then  "  in  a  very  tottering  condition  ; "  and  now 
it  haa  many  crevices  and  seems  ready  to  fall.' 

History.— There  is  no  question  I  believe,  as  to  the  identity 
of  Ba'albek  with  the  ancient  Heliopolis  of  Syria,  mentioned  by 
several  writers  nearly  cotemporary  with  the  Christian  era. 
Btrabo  speaks  of  it  as  being,  with  Chalcia,  under  the  dominion 
of  Ptolemy  the  son  of  Mennaeus,  already  mentioned  above.'  Pliny 
refers  to  it  incidentally  as  near  the  sources  of  the  Orontes,  between 
Lebanon  and  Anti- Lebanon.'  Josephus  narrates,  that  Pompey, 
marching  from  Apamea  on  the  Orontes,  passed  through  the  cities 
of  Heliopolis  and  Chalcis,  and  came  to  Pella.'  Ptolemy  likewise 
enumerates  Heliopolis  among  the  cities  of  Ccelesyria."  No 
other  notice  has  yet  been  found,  which  is  not  later  than  the 
third  century  after  Christ. 

The  name  Heliopolis,  "  City  of  the  Sun,"'  implies  that  this 
city,  bke  its  namesake  in  Egypt,  wm  already  consecrated  to  the 
worship  of  the  sun.  Indeed  the  sun  was  one  of  the  chief  divinities 
in  the  Syrian  and  Asiatic  worship  ;  and  to  him  was  applied  in 
their  mythology,  aa  well  as  to  Jupiter  and  some  other  gods,  the 
nn,me  of  Baal  or  Lord.'  The  mythology  of  Egypt  had  a  strong 
influence  upon  that  of  Syria  ;'  and  it  would  not  be  unnatural 
to  suppose  a  connection  between  the  forms  of  sun  worship 
in  the  two  countries.  Indeed,  this  is  expressly  affirmed; '"  and 
Macrobiua,  in  the  fifth  century,  narrates,  that  the  image  wor- 
shipped at  Heliopolie  in  Syria  was  brought  from  Heliopolis  in 
Egyi)t." 

Be  all  this  however  as  it  may,  there  is  no  historical  notice 

■  Manndrall,  May  6th.  Fococke  II,  i.  p.         •  Movers  1.  c.  pp.  57,  235  sq. 
108.  '"  So  Ludan  or  tlie  anthor  of  the  tract 

'e  Syria  Dea,   %  6,  "Exbimti  I)  Kot  JfAXo 
■aiymtt  Ipiv,  o4«   'fi«aipu>r,  dAV  Aiyi- 

'  H.  N.  S.  IB  or  S3,  "amnis  Orontes,  InriKfra.     'l.yi>  pit  imr  obx  AruTia,  itiya 
natnB  inter  Libanam  et  Antilibomim  juxta,  i)  ical  riJSt  jial  ipx'u6r  irti. 
HeUopotim."  "  Macrob.  Satomol  1.  23,  "  AsBjiii  [J.  e. 
'  Jos.  Antt.  li.  8.  2.  Sjri]    quoque    Solem    sub   nomiue  Jovia, 
'  Ptol.  Geogr.  6.  14.  qucm  DiaHeliopolitencognominaul,  mai- 
'  Gr.  'HAioSroAii.  imis  cereoioniU  eelebront  in  omtftte,  qnaj 
"  Movers,  die  Plianiaar,  I.  pp.  1.17, 15!>,  Heliopolis  nuiioupator.     Ijas  dei  aimula- 
lea,  167,  169  sq.  180.     Hence  ths  name  emm  sumtum  est  da  oppido  ..Egypti,  quod 
lUOO  !>Ja ,  Baal  Shemesk,  "Lord  of  tile  et  ipsum  Heliopolis  appellatur,    regnant* 
Son,"  in  a  Palmyreno  inscription  ;  Movers  ''P"^   .Bgyptios   Senemure;   perUtumqUB 
ibid.  p.  174.     So  tflo  MacrobiDB  Satumal.  «"  primum  in  earn  per  Opiam,  legatam 
1.  23.  Comp.  G«9en.  Heb.  Lex.  art.  i 3  2  Deleboris,  regis  Assjiiornm  sa^rdo^^ne 
*          _   '  ,             ^    ,           3   P  .u  "  ''ig7PtinB,qtionunprijicep»fmtPart*meha, 
no  S.-For  the  nama  Bai.l  as  used  of  o^er  ai,f^4  i^UU^xn  apnd  AaVriM,  P«tea  He- 
gods,  Jnpiter,  Satarn^  and  Mars,  mo  Mo-  liopiiin,  commigravit." 
yen  ibid.  Geson.  Heb.  Los.  L  c  ^ 
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earlier  than  the  fourth  century,  which  speaks  of  Heliopolis  as  a 
seat  of  heathen  worship.  The  fact  rests  solely  upon  the  name, 
in  connection  with  the  gigantic  earlier  substructions  of  the  great 
temple.  We  can  hardly  account  for  this  silence  of  the  older 
historians,  if  the  magnificent  structures,  which  we  now  behold  in 
ruins,  existed  in  their  day. 

Whether  this  City  of  the  Sun  is  anywhere  alluded  to  in  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  is  a  question  perhaps  not  yet  fully  settled. 
It  has  sometimes  been  held  to  be  the  same  with  Baal~gad.^ 
But  this  place,  as  we  have  seen,  is  more  probably  to  he 
sought  at  Banias ;  and  some  of  the  reasons  have  been  assigned 
why  it  could  not  well  have  lain  so  far  north  as  Ba'albek," — By  the 
same  writers  Baalath  is  likewise  regarded  aa  identical  both  with 
Baal-gad  and  Ba'albek.  We  read  indeed  that  "  Solomon  built 
Q-ezer,  and  Beth-horon  the  nether,  and  Baalath,  and  Tadmor  in 
the  wilderness  ; "  '  and  therefore  Baalath  is  assumed  to  be  Ba'al- 
bek solely  on  account  of  the  juxtaposition  of  the  name  with 
Tadmor,  But  in  another  passage  this  order  is  reversed  ;  and  we 
read  that  Solomon  budt  Tadmor,  store  cities  in  Hamath,  the 
two  Beth-horons,  and  Baalath.'  The  argument  is  thus  de- 
stroyed ;  and  farther,  Josephus  says  expressly,  that  the  Baalath 
thus  fortified  by  Solomon  was  near  to  Gazara  (Gezer)  in  the 
land  of  the  PliUiatinea.'  It  was  therefore  no  other  than  the 
Baalath  of  the  tribe  of  Dan.' — A  third  name  brought  into  the 
like  connection  by  the  same  writers  is  Baal-hamon,  once  men- 
tioned in  Canticles  ; '  where  it  is  said,  that  Solomon  had  there  a 
vineyard,  which  he  let  out  to  keepers  at  a  thousand  pieces  from 
each.  But  Solomon  woidd  hardly  have  selected  Ba'albek  as  a 
favourable  spot  for  a  vineyard  ;  especially  for  one  of  such  extent 
and  value.  ^ 

More  probable  is  it,  that  the  prophet  Amos  alludes  to  Heli- 
opolis and  its  idol-worship,  where  he  speaks  of  the  "  plain  of 
Avert "  (Bikath  Afen).'  The  Seventy  appear  to  have  so  under- 
stood the  passage ;  since  they  here  give  the  Hebrew  Avert  by 

'  Heb.  15  ira,  Josii.  11,  17.   12,  7.  litiewiM  Wilaon,  Landa  of  the  Bible  D. 

So  IkendBBttJ-hamon  el  Baal-gad,  in  bla  P- .^^*-         ,, 

DiseeHntt  pMIol.  iheoL     MichMliB  Su(>-  la  Baal-hamon.  tbe  latter  word,  Ha- 

plemm.  ad  Lesi.   Hebrr.  pp.   197,  201.  moQ  [V^^).  is  by  some  taken  for  Amon 

RoEenm.  Bibl.  Geogr.  1.  ii.  pp.   280,  281.  or   Ammim,    the   Egyptian  Jnpifer,       So 

Bitter  Erdk.  XVll.  p.  230.  Miohaelis  Suppl.  I.  o.  p.  201.     RoBenm.  1.  c. 

'  See  above,  pp.  *09,  410,  P-  281.    Wilson  L  c.    But  this  Egyptian 

'  Heb  niS3    1  K  9  17  18  """"^  *^™  '"  Hebrew  aa  TiHK ,  Jer.  46, 

•  2  Cbc  8  "V-6  '       *      ■  25.    Nah.  3,  8.     Geseniae  refece  Baal-ha- 

'  Jos  Ajitt.  8.  6.  1.   Comp  Eelaad  Pa-  8,  8,  among  tbeLilla  of  Wria,  n*ar  Do- 

inetp.  TT»sq.  ^^^_  Tbis  J3  more  probable,  if  auf^b  a  place 

'  Josh.  19,  44,  actaally  existed  j  see  aboTe,  pp.  337,  338. 

'  Heb.  pan  ila ,  Cant   8,   11.      So        '  Heb.  11K-n?pj3,  Am,  1,  5  and  matg. 
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On,  the  domestic  name  of  the  Egyptian  Heliopolia.'  The  allu- 
sion would  then  be  to  the  great  plain  of  the  Btika'a,  or  Coele- 
Byria ;  of  which  Heliopolis  was  always  the  chief  city.'  And 
thia  accoi-ds  well  with  the  context. 

The  chief  notices  of  Hcliopoha  during  the  second  and  third 
centuries,  are  from  coins  of  the  city.  Of  these  many  yet  remain, 
struck  under  most  of  the  emperors  from  Nerva  to  Gallienus.' 
Of  the  earliest,  those  under  Nerva  and  Adrian,  the  former  have 
the  legend  COL.  IVL.  HEL.  ;  and  the  latter  C.  I.  HEL.  LEG. 
H,  The  device  on  both  is  a  colonist  driving  two  oxen  ;  and  this 
is  continued  on  many  of  the  coins  of  the  later  emperors ;  as 
also  the  legend  COL.  IVL.  AVG.  FEL.  Hehopolis  therefore 
had  the  rank  of  a  Roman  colony  ;  and  the  further  "inference  is 
drawn,  that  a  colony  of  military  veterans  was  sent  hither,  as 
also  to  Berytus,  by  JuHus  Cfesar  or  by  Augustus.*  About  the 
close  of  the  second  century,  Septimius  Sevems  bestowed  upon 
the  city  the^ws  Italicum,  a  boon  granted  to  favoured  provincial 
cities.'  There  are  no  coins  of  the  city  under  the  Antonines ; 
and  only  one  under  Commodus,  not  differing  particularly  from 
those  of  Kerva  and  Adrian. 

But  in  the  ahaence  of  coins  and  of  aU  other  ancient  testi- 
mony, we  find,  singularly  enough,  in  John  of  Antioch,  suraamed 
Malala,  a  writer  not  earlier  than  the  seventh  century,  the  notice, 
that  "^lius  Antoninus  Pius  erected  at  Heliopolis,  in  Phenicia 
of  Lebanon,  a  great  temple  to  Jupiter,  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
world."  *  However  strange  it  may  appear,  that  no  cotemporary 
writer  has  alluded  to  this  temple  of  Antonine,  yet  the  general 
feet  of  its  erection  by  him  accords  well  with  various  other  cir- 
cumstances. The  elaborate  and  ornate  style  of  the  architecture 
belongs,  as  we  have  seen,  to  a  late  period.  The  massive  sub- 
structions, indeed,  were  probably  those  of  an   earUer   temple ; 

'  Sept.  irtSiay  'O^,  Vnlg.  campm  iddi.     da  Censib.  lib.  rf,  "  Est  et  Heliopolitanft, 
TheHeb.  VSoclSforHBliopoliBinEgjpt,     qnte  a  divo  Severo  per  belli  civilis  ocoasio- 

is  pointed  as  va  or  IK  Gen.  41,  45.  60.  „         „    -^i..  n.  ^    p  <   ..    _.  ^  i     ■ 

'  J  -      ■     I"  '  Conip.  Snnthe  Diet,  of  Antt  art,  Colonia, 

46,   30,  and  aa  IJK  Ei.  30,    17.      In  all  p.  317. 

these  exttrnples  fte  Serenty  and  Vulgate        *  J,  Malala  Chronogr.  ed.  Dindorf,  in 

give  it  by  'HAioiJiroAit,  Helh.polii.      Tha  Corpus  Scriplor.  Hist  Byzant  ed.  Niebnhr, 

fonner  nowhere  haTo'tlK,  eicept  in  Amoa  p.  280  Dind.  p.  119  Ven.     "HXwt  "Arra.- 

L  c.  ,-!vas  nrot .  .  .  EffTi!  ttcriaty  iv'HMou<!6\ii 

'  The  Heb.  nr[33  and  Arab.  Mki'a  rfij  ♦oii'dmt  tov  AiflJ™u  f nix  t^  Ail  ^(TOf, 

■ra  Wrictly  one  and'the  same  word,  signi-  •™  <"'  «"*"  Tfiv  tlkra  ata^Twr.— Here 

fyiQg"aeleftorplM[ibetv(eenmounlaba.''  ™  writer  probably  refera  to  a  BoAa  Ztij, 

'  See  Eckhel  Doctr.  Nuramonun  III.  p.  Jipiter  Baal,  juEt  aa  we  elsewhere  find  a 

SMsq.     Moro  fully  in  Mionnet  Descr.  den  BaiA'HAiou{iaatt)  ^^^  Sun  Baal ;  eomf- 

M6d.  V.  pp.  398-805.     Suppl.  VIIl.  pp.  Movers  1.  o  pp.  173,  17i,     Sea  sboTe,  p. 

208-213.  518,  n.  8.— Possibly  Antoaiae  rebuilt  tb« 

*  Eokhel  i.  c.  T).  834.    Comp.  -ahove  in  great  temple  of  the  Sun  ;  and  erected  the 
Vol.  II.  p.  i94.  [iii.  442.]  lesser  temple  to  Jupiter  BaaL 

•  So  Ulpian,  who  was  a  native  of  Tyre ; 
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which  may  have  been  left  unfinished,  or  perhaps  been  overthrown 
by  earthquakes.  The  inscriptions  above  given'  point  also  to  an 
epoch  earlier  than  SeptimiuB  Severus  ;  aince  they  can  hardly  be 
regarded  as  being  coeval  with  the  pedestals  on  which  they  are 
inscribed. 

Here  again  the  testimony  of  the  later  coins  is  of  avail. 
Many  of  these  indeed  retain  the  device  of  the  colonist  and  his 
oxen ;  while  others,  and  especially  some  of  Septimius  Severus, 
exhibit  for  the  first  time  the  figure  of  a  temple  with  the  legend 
COL.  HEL.  I.  0.  M.  H.'  One  has  a  temple  with  a  portico  of 
ten  columns,  seen  in  front ;  another  has  a  temple  with  many 
columns  in  a  peristyle,  with  steps,  seen  from  the  side.  These 
correspond  to  the  greater  and  lesser  temples  ;  and  evidently  imply 
that  the  two  were  then  extant.  How  they  should  first  appear 
on  the  coins  of  Severus  is  not  so  easily  explained.  Perhaps 
there  were  earlier  coins  with  the  like  device,  which  are  now  lost ; 
or,  possibly  the  temples  were  begun  by  Antonine,  and  only 
finished  fifty  years  later  under  Severus.— The  coins  of  subse- 
quent emperors  continue  to  represent  the  temples,  sometimes 
under  different  forms  ;  and  one  coin  of  Valerian  has  two 
temples. 

From  the  votive  inscriptions  above  given,'  it  would  seem  to 
foUow,  that  the  greater  temple  was  not  only  dedicated  to  the 
worship  of  the  sun  as  Baal,  but  was  a  Pantheon  consecrated 
to  all  the  gods  of  Heliopolis.  The  lesser  temple  was  then  that 
erected  to  Jupiter  Baal.  The  architecture  of  both  shows  them  to 
have  been  built  at  about  the  same  epoch.  The  lesser  temple  was 
finished  ;  the  greater  probably  never.  The  extent  and  pomp  of 
the  Syrian  worship  of  the  sun  appears  from  the  fact,  that  Julia 
Domna,  the  empress  of  Septimius  Severus,  was  the  daughter  of 
Bassianus  priest  of  the  sun  at  Emesa  (Hums)  ;  and  that  Helio- 
gabalus,  himself  a  priest  of  the  sun  in  the  same  city,  became 
emperor  and  assumed  the  title  :  "  Invictus  Sacerdos  Augustus, 
Sacerdos  Dei  Soils."  *  The  worship  of  Venus  was  also  predomi- 
nant at  Heliopolis  ;  and  people  came  together  there  to  prostitute 
their  wives  and  daughtera.^  The  licentiousness  and  the  intoler- 
ance of  heathenism  were  alike  prevalent,  as  appears  from  the 
story  of  the  martyr  Gelasinus ;  the  scene  of  which  was  Heli- 
opolis in  A.  D,  297,  under  the  reign  of  Diocletian.'  Gelasinus 
was  an  actor,  and  was  to  appear  before  the  people  assembled  in 

'  See  aljove,  p.  609.  Xoittoi'  'WSoriiy  riixSyrt!  fpoapiiiurn,  70- 

'  In  full :   Cotonia  MeliopiAU  Jovi  Op-  litrais  Kul  SuymfKiaiy  IvalSTiv  iiaoprtBta 

tinto  MaTOno  HtHopo'.itano.  tnyex^pavy. 

•  See  aboTe,  p.  S09.  '  Chron.  Pasch.  ei.  DiDdoif  p.  BIS,  p. 

*  See  his  corns,  elo.  276  Par.     The  Chronioon  says  263  jean 
■  Euaeb.  Vit.  ConBt  3.  58,  M  tSi  ♦01-  after  Cliriafs  u 

yUav  'HAiovirdAtaf  i^'  flj  0!  ftir  rhr  (l*r(- 

'  Vol.  m.— 44* 
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the  theatre  for  tlie  public  games.  Having  embraced  Christianity 
he  declined  his  part,  and  was  thrown  by  Iiis  fellow-actors  into 
the  reservoir  of  the  bath,  full  of  warm  water,  in  mockery  of 
his  baptism.  Ha\ing  been  taken  out  and  dressed  in  white  gar- 
ments, he  still  refused  to  appear  in  the  theatre,  crying  out :  "I 
am  a  Christian  ;  I  saw  the  terrible  glory  in  the  bath,  and  I  will 
die  a  Christian."  The  people  rushed  madly  upon  him,  thrust 
him  out  of  the  theatre,  and  stoned  him.  His  relatives  buried 
the  body  in  the  neighbouring  village  Mariamme,  where  he  was 
born  ;  and  there  a  chapel  was  erected  to  his  memory. 

"When  the  power  of  the  state,  under  Constantine,  began  to 
be  -wielded  in  favour  of  Christianity,  a  check  was  given  to  the 
debaucheries  and  licentious  rites  of  heathenism.  The  temple  of 
Venus  at  Apheca  (Afka)  in  Mount'  Lebanon  was  destroyed  ; ' 
and  a  new  law  or  imperial  rescript  warned  the  people  of  Heli- 
opolis  against  continuing  the  dissolute  practices  of  their  worship, 
and  exhorted  them  to  receive  the  better  faith.'  At  the  same 
time  the  emperor  founded  here  an  immense  Basihca  ; '  consecra- 
ted a  bishop  with  his  presbyters  and  deacons  ;  and  all  this  in  a 
place  stiU  devoted  to  the  worship  of  demons.  Even  from  the 
language  of  Eusebius  himself,  there  would  seem  to  have  been 
but  few  Christians  in  the  city.  By  the  founding  of  a  church  we 
are  probably  to  understand  the  conversion  of  the  great  temple 
into  a  Basilica.' 

The  heathen  rites  and  customs  of  the  people  were  too  deeply 
seated  to  be  at  once  eradicated  ;  and  the  accession  of  Julian  the 
Apostate  (A.  D.  361)  to  the  imperial  throne,  was  the  signal  for 
the  violent  suppression  of  Christianity,  and  the  re-establishment 
of  heathen  rites.'  It  was  at  this  time,  that  the  people  of 
HeliopoUs  distinguished  themselves  by  their  deeds  of  violence 
and  cruelty.  Timid  virgins  consecrated  to  the  service  of  God, 
and  shrinking  from  the  public  gaze,  were  exposed  naked  in  the 
market  place,  a  spectacle  and  scoffing  t&  all."  This  was  done, 
according  to  the  historian,  in  revenge  for  the  former  restraints 
upon  their  heathen  pollutions.  In  Hehopohs  also,  Cyril,  a 
deacon,  who  in  the  days  of  Constantine  had  manifested  great 
zeal  for  the  truth,  and  had  himself  broken  in  pieces  many  idols, 
was  not  only  slain  by  the  idolaters  ;  but  in  "their  hatred  they 
even  cut  open  his  body  and  tasted  of  his  liver.'     In  like  manner, 

'  Eusab.  Vita  Const.  3.  S5.  his  Historia  Djnttatianim,   ed.  Pococta, 

'  Ibid.  8.  68.     Sozotnen  H.  E.  1.  8.   ib,  Oson.  1663,  p.  85, 

6.  10.  '  Theodoret  H.  E.  8.  6. 

'  Euseb.  ibid.  oIkov  (ustVioi'  i'l^nc^as  '  Sozom.  H.  E.  5.  10. 

rt  niyxrrov  .  .  .  mTiL$-:AXi^fyo!.  '  Theodoret  H.  E.  3.  7,    The  historian ' 

'  This  testimony  of  Euaebiua  ifl  mostly  relates,  that  all  who  toot  part  in  this  boi^ 

repeated  by  Gregory  AbulpharagLns  (Bar-  rid   ai%  lost  first   their  teeth,  tben  tbeir 

liebneiu),  in  the  thineeutb  century  ;  see  tongues,  and  lastly  their  eyes.  " 
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i  Christiana,  banished  by  persecutioa  from  Alexandria, 
were  sent  to  Heliopolis,  aa  a  phtce  where  there  were  no  Christians, 
and  where  no  man  could  bear  to  hear  the  name  of  Christ ;  and 
here  after  a  while  they  were  distributed  to  the  minea.' 

Under  Julian's  immediate  aucceasors,  the  tide  again  slowly 
turned  in  favour  of  Christianity.  In  A,  D,  379,  Theodosius  the 
Great  ascended  the  throne.  Of  him  it  is  related,  that  while 
"  Constantine  during  his  reign  only  shut  up  the  temples  and 
fanes  of  the  Greeks,  Theodosius  also  destroyed  them  ;  as  like- 
wise the  temple  of  Balanios  at  Heliopolis,  the  great  and  re- 
nowned, the  Trilithon ;  and  converted  it  into  a  Christian 
church."'  This  mention  of  the  Trilithon  shows  definitely,  that 
the  writer  refers  to  the  great  temple.^  The  name  of  the  god, 
Balanios,  is  most  probably  only  a  different  form  for  the  Baal 
Heliou,  '  Lord  of  the  Sun,'  which  we  have  found  elsewhere.' 
What  portion  of  the  great  temple  was  thus  used  lor  Christian 
purposes,  we  are  not  informed.  Perhaps  a  church  may  have 
been  erected  within  the  great  court ;'  or,  possibly,  the  lesser 
temple,  which  seems  to  have  been  used  as  a  church,  may  have 
been  reckoned  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  Trihthon. 

The  name  of  the  bishop  instituted  by  Constantino,  is  not 
recorded.'  About  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  two  others  are 
mentioned ;  one,  Joseph,  at  the  synod  of  Antioch  about  A.  D. 
443  ;  the  other,  Peter,  under  the  emperor  Leo.' 

In  the  seventh  century  the  fiery  zeal  of  the  followers  of  the 
false  prophet  ui^ed  them  on  to  conquest ;  and  as  early  as  A.  D 
636,  all  Syria,  including  Damascus,  Heliopolis,  and  the  other 
cities,  had  become  subject  to  the  victorious  leaders  of  the  new 
faith.'  From  this  time  onward  for  three  centuries,  a  veil  of 
darknera  covers  the  City  of  the  Sun.  D'Herbelot  indeed  affirms, 
but  without  specifying  his  authorities,  that  it  continued  to  be  a 
powerful  city  under  the  Khalifa  of  the  house  of  'Ommiyah ;»  that 
is,  for  a  century  after  the  Muhammedan  conquest.  When  it 
reappears  again  in  history,  two  circumstances  had  taken  place, 

■  Theodoret  H.  E.  *.  22.  p.  179  ed,  ilt^oj-,  ^^jTirTTot,fori[\a<ii.,  (BiATcaTot;  »8e 

Eeatting,  Gesen.  Thesanr.   imdac  i    p.   727.    So 

'  Chron.  Pssoh,  ed.  Dindorf  p.  661.  p.  ji,tter  XVU.  i.  p,  24L     De  Saulcy  H.  p. 

303    Par.  Kui/irrvnijias   i  dofSifioi  flatri-  gjK,^  J  r 

\,iffta  -ri  Upi  liiyor  |«\««rw  itol  roii        ''xhis  is  tha  opinion  of  M.  De  Sauloji 

yaobsTao'    EAaV"'"    <>"tos  etMmot  Kol  JJ  p  631 
K«Ti\vo-«,   «al  t!.  Upiy  ■H\,omikfm  ri         '.  Euj^^  yitB,  Const.  3.  68. 
rou  BaKtrlou  ri  ,Uya  kdI  Ttp,66irtoy  ri         i  L^  Quien  Orians  Christ   H.  pp.  8*3, 

TpfMSov,^  Kol    lwoln<rty   bJt!.    inKXri^i-i,  gW,     Comp.  Cave  Scriptor.  EccL   Hist, 

Xpia-riayai:  _  gog^ 

See  abova,  p  513.  .  weil   Gesoh.  der   CLalifen,  1846,    L 

*  Aram.  UJBii)  bsa,    Bai\    'WxIbb,   see  p.  80.     Greg.  Abnlpharag.  Hiat  Dynast 

aboTe,  p.  618,  n.  8.     Tho  changB   of  I  ed.  Pococke,  p.  112  Lat  Comp.  Theophan. 

into  n  is  not   uooommon  in  Sjriac  and  Clironogr.  p.  2S2  Par.  p.  621  Classen. 
Gre«k,  as  in  other  tanguagas;    e.  g.  Dor.        '  BMoUl  Orientale,  ait.  Batielc. 
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whict  form  main  characteristics  in  all  the  notices  of  Arabian 
writers. 

The  first  of  these  circumstances  is  the  change  of  name.  The 
city  reappears,  not  as  Heliopolis,  hut  aa  Ba'albek,  That  the 
latter  name  corresponds  to  the  former  in  the  first  part  at  least, 
no  one  doubts;  but  as  yet  no  satisfactory  etymology  or  origin  of 
the  latter  portion  has  been  discovered.'  No  ancient  form  is 
known,  either  in  Hebrew  or  Aramtean,  from  which  it  can  be 
well  derived.  Some  of  the  Frank  historians  of  the  crusades 
write  the  name  Malhec.^ 

The  other  circumstance  referred  to  above,  was  the  early  con- 
version of  the  great  temple  and  its  courts  into  a  fortress.  It  ie 
mainly  as  a  fortress  that  Arabian  writers  speak  of  Ba'albek. 

The  earliest  Arabian  authors,  who  mention  Ba'albek,  are  el- 
Isthakhri  and  Ibn  Haukal,  about  the  middle  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury.' Their  notices  are  brief,  and  quite  similar  to  each  other. 
The  latter  writes :  "  Here  are  gates  of  palaces,  sculptured  in 
marble ;  and  lofty  columns,  also  of  marble ;  and  in  the  whole 
region  of  Syria  there  is  not  a  more  stupendous  or  considerable 
edifice."  No  further  notice  of  Ba'albek  occurs  for  more  than  a 
century.  As  a  fortress,  the  possession  of  it  was  important  in 
the  frequent  wars  waged  between  the  Fatimite  Khalifs  of  Egypt 
and  the  various  dynasties  of  northern  Syria,  Near  the  close  of 
the  eleventh  century,  and  not  long  before  the  arrival  of  the 
crusaders,  after  several  alternations,  Ba'albek  passed  finally,  in 
A.  D.  1090,  from  the  Egyptian  rule  under  that  of  the  Seljuk 
princes  of  Aleppo  and  Damascus.'  In  A.  D.  1134,  the  place 
was  an  object  of  strife  to  the  latter  among  themselves.'  Five 
years  later,  in  A.  D.  1139,  Ba'albek  surrendered  to  the  victorious 
arms  of  Zenki,  the  celebrated  Atabek  chieftain ;  after  whose 
death  it  reverted,  in  A.  D.  1145,  to  the  Seljuk  prince  of  Da- 


'  Perhaps  the  anggeBtioD  of  A,  Schul-  sq.     Eosenm.  BibL  Geogr.  I.  ii.  pp.  380, 

teiie  ia  the  moet  probable,  viz.  that  the  S16. 

BjUable  bek  comes  from   the  Arabic  root         '  Will.  Tjr,  9,  16.    £b.  21,  6,  8.     Jiw. 

hakka,  'to  be  compreewd,  thronged;'  see  lie.   Vitr.   c.  45  Ma-abech.    Adrichotn.'p. 

Frejtag'a  Lei.  I.  p.  14*.    Hence  Ba'albek  109. 

would  Mgnjfy  "  Btt'aTa  throng,"  or  place  of  '  el-Isthakhri,    das  BucL   der  Lauder, 

multitude.     The  city  Meeca  is  also  some-  Qbers.  von  Mordtjnaim,  Hamb.  1845,  p.  37. 

times  called  Belckah,  perhaps  by  ijlitera-  Ouselay,  the  Oriental  Geogr.  of  Ehn  Haa- 

tioD,    See  A,  Schnlten'a  Index.  Geogr.  b  kal,  4to,  Loud.  1800.     This  last  woi4  ia 

Vit.  Salad,  art  Baaibechviin. — Others  re-  held  by  some  to  be  only  a  copy  of  the 

gard  the  syllnble  ifit  aa  for  the  Egj^tian  first;    see  Hordtmaiui'B  Pieface  to    I^ 

VT'iASAKI,  "city;"  and  then  Ba'albek  thakhri. 

would  correspond  rlilly  in  meaniiig  with        *  De  Gnignes  HiaC.  dea  Huns,  XL  pp. 

Heliopolis,     Bat  tn  form  snob  a  componnd  38G,  38T,  388,  Germ. 
vi&  s  foreign  word  ia  ogeiDst  the  genius        '  Ibid.  p.  434,  Genn. 
of  the  Semitic  tongues ;  and  probably  no        *  Ibid.  pp.  474,  483,  Germ,     Wilkan, 

analogous  example  can  armrhere  be  found.  Gesch.    der   Krenzt    II,    p.    685.     Comp. 

See  Miohffilia  SuppL  in  fei.  Eeb.  p,  198  Rcinand,  Chroniquea  Arahea  etc.  p,  TO. 

Hosted  by  VjOOQIC 
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To  the  middle  of  this  twelfth  century  Monga  the  notice  of 
Edrisi  the  geographer.  He  describes  Ba'albek  as  situated  in  the 
midst  of  a  fertile  and  abundant  region,  and  surrounded  by  vine- 
yards and  fruit  trees.  He  speaks  also  of  the  two  temples  ;  and 
refers  to  the  tradition,  which  even  then  regarded  the  greater 
temple,  with  its  immense  stones,  as  a  work  of  the  times  of  Sol- 
omon.' Some  ten  years  later,  Benjamin  of  Tudela  likewise 
mentions  the  "  stones  of  enormous  size"  laid  up  without  cement, 
as  the  supposed  work  of  Solomon  assisted  by  the  genii.'  During 
the  same  century  no  less  than  three  earthquakes  are  recorded,  in 
the  years  1139, 1157, 1170  ;  by  which  all  Syria  was  more  or  less 
desolated,  Aleppo,  Hamah,  Hums,  and,  in  connection  with  the 
last,  Ba'albek,  are  specially  enumerated,  as  having  been  over- 
thrown, and  many  of  the  inhabitants  buried  under  the  ruins.^ 

In  A.  D.  1174,  the  formidable  Saladin,  who  three  years  earlier 
had  made  himself  master  of  Egypt,  appeared  in  Syria,  and  seized 
possession  of  Damascus,  Hums,  Hamah,  and  the  other  towns  of 
Ccelesyria.'  Two  years  later,  in  the  summer  of  A.  D.  1176, 
while  Saladin  was  occupied  in  the  region  of  Aleppo,  Raymond, 
Count  of  Tripolis,  in  concert  with  king  Baldwin  IV,  whose  ex- 
pedition to  the  Baka'a  and  'Anjar  we  have  already  recounted,' 
led  his  troops  by  way  of  Byblus  (Jebeil)  and  across  the  mountain 
by  the  strong  post  Manethera  (el-Muneitirah)  near  Af  ka,  and  so 
made  an  inroad  upon  the  district  of  Ba'albek,  plundering  and 
burning  whatever  came  in  his  way.  The  two  expeditions  met 
afterwards  in  the  middle  of  the  Bflka'a ;  defeated  the  Saracen 
troops  from  Damascus  ;  and  each  returned  laden  with  booty  to 
their  head-quarters  on  the  coast." 

One  line  of  Saladin's  descendants  continued  to  he  lords  of 
Damascus  and  the  adjacent  region,  including  Ba'albek,  until 
near  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.'  After  their  expulsion 
by  the  Egyptians,  Ba'albek  probably  followed  the  fortunes  of  its 
more  ptosperous  neighbour,  the  provincial  capita!  Damascus. 
In  A.  D.  1260  it  was  captured  by  the  general  of  Hulagu  the 
Mogol  Khan ;  who  laid  the  fortress  in  ruins."  There  exists  do 
further  notice  of  the  place  during  that  century. 

Early  in  the  fourteenth  century  the  princely  geographer  of 
Hamah,  Abulfeda,  describes  Ba'albek  as  an  ancient  city  enclosed 
by  a  wall,  with  a  lai^e  and  strong  fortress  ;  and  situated  amid 

'  Kdrisi  par  Jaabert,  I.  p.  353  sq.  '  De  Gulgnes,  ibid.  pp.  633,  rA2,  Genn. 

•  Ashcr's   Bonj.   of    Tudela,    I.    p.  86,  Bainaud,  ChrooicinBa  Arabes,  p.  176. 

Engl. — Rabbi  Benjamin    holds   Ba'albek  '  See  above,  p.  196. 

to  be  the  Baalath  of  Soriptnrei   which  '  Will.  Tyr.  21.  11.    Tuoh  in  ZdtBchr, 

(he  Myaj  Solomon  huilt  for  (he  daughter  of  3.  niorg.  Ges.  IV.  p.  613  aq.   Rittor  XVU, 

Pharaoh.  1  K.  9,  18.    2  Chr.  8,  6.  p.  237.    Wilken  m.  ii.  p.  169, 

'  De  Gaignes  Hist  des  Huns,  H.  pp.  '  De  Guignea,  Hiat,  des  Huds,  Introd. 

174, 495, 537,  Germ.    Reinaud,  Chroniquea  pp.  602,  503,  Germ. 

Arabes  p.  146.  '  De  Gnignes  1.  c.  m,  p.  373. 
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trees,  and  ranning  streame,  and  an  abundance  of  all  good  things.' 
At  this  time  one  of  the  quarters  of  the  city  was  called  Makriz; 
and  here  was  bom,  in  the  year  1367,  the  celebrated  Arabian 
historian  Takieddin  Ahmed,  better  known  by  his  more  usual 
appellative,  el-Makrhi.^  At  the  very  close  of  the  century,  in 
A.  D.  1400,  Ba'albek  surrendered  to  the  powerful  Tartar  con- 
queror, Tamerlane  (Timur  Leng)  ;  who  directed  his  march  this 
way  from  Hums  to  Damascus.  The  conqueror  made  no  delay, 
but  hastened  on  to  Damascus  ;  as  the  winter  was  approaching.' 
This  appears  to  be  the  latest  historical  notice  of  Ba'albek  in 
oriental  writers. 

Ba'albek  seems  at  that  time  to  have  been  as  yet  unknown  to 
Frank  travellers  after  the  crusades.  It  was  remote  from  any  of 
the  great  roads,  which  connected  Damascus  either  with  the 
coast,  or  with  the  more  northern  cities  of  Syria.  Hence  for  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  until  the  middle  of  the  sisteenth  cen- 
tury, we  find  no  further  notice  of  Ba'albek.'  At  that  time, 
A.  D,  1548,  the  French  traveller  Belon  was  the  first  to  pass  this 
way  ;  and  he  briefly  describes  the  place,  much  in  the  same  way 
as  an  intelligent  passing  traveller  would  do  at  the  present  day. 
The  great  temple  was  still  a  fortress ;  and  within  it  were  then 
standing  nine  lofty  columns,^  Thevet,  another  French  traveller, 
was  at  Ba'albek  about  A.  D,  1550  ;  but  seems  to  add  nothing 
to  Belon's  account.'  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  German 
Melchior  von  Seydlitz  in  A.  D.  1557  ;  and  to  Eadzivil  in  A.  D. 
1583.' 

In  the  next  century,  Quareamius,  about  A.  D.  1620,  briefly 
describes  Ba'albek.  The  good  fether  was  probably  not  very  par- 
ticular in  his  observations ;  as  he  speaks  (somewhat  doubtfully) 
of  fifty-five  columns  then  standing.  Much  more  important  were 
the  visits  of  De  la  Roque  in  1688,  and  Maundrell  in  1697.  Both 
these  travellers  give  descriptions  and  sketches  of  the  ruins  ;  but 
the  account  of  De  la  Eoq[ue  ia  by  far  the  most  complete.  It  is 
singular  that  Maundrell  makes  but  a  single  aUuaion  to  any 
portion  of  the  great  temple,  viz.  the  row  of  Corinthian  pillars, 
"  very  great  and  lofty."  ' 

'  Abu1f.  Tftb.  Syrire,  ed.  Koliler,  p.  103.        "  A.  TLevet,  Cosmographie  universeUe, 

'  lyHerbelot  Biblioth.  OrieoL  art.  Mac-    J.  6.  c.  14. 
riii.  '  M.  V.  Seydlite  in  Keiasb.  p.  490.  Rad- 

•  Sherifoddin,    Hist,   de  Timur  Beo  on     aivil  in  Ihe  same,  II.  p.  148. 
Tamerlaii,  par  La  Croii,  Par.  1723,  lib.  V.         '  De  la  Roque  Voyage  en  Syrie,  ]2ino. 
c,   23.     Tom.    IIL    pp.  313,    312,      De    Aniat.  1733,  Tom.  I,  pp.  97-153.— Maon- 
Guignea  L   c.  IV.  p.  306  Germ.    Ritter    drell's  Journej,  nnder  Maj  .^th.    Tie  tb!- 
XVU.  p.  244.  lowing  is  all  that  relates  to  the  great  tem- 

'  Aifrichomiiis  (1390)  makes  no  refer-  pie:  "About  fiit?  yards  diBtant  fVom  the 
enoe  to  auy  modem  traTelier ;  pp.  108,  [lesser]  temple  ia  a  row  of  Corinthian  pi!- 
109.  lacs,  very  great  and  lofty;  with  a  most 

'  P.  Belon,  OhaerrafiODB  etc.  ito.  Par.  stately  arehitrave  and  comiah  at  top.  Tliis 
1656,  p.  153.  Germ,  in  Paulus"  Saicm-  epesks  itself  to  have  bcpn  pert  of  some 
Inng,  Th.  IL  p.  6.  very  august  pile ;  but  what  one  now  sees 
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During  the  eighteenth  century,  we  have  the  drawings  and 
explanations  of  Pococke  about  A.  D.  1737  ;  the  great  work  of 
"Wood  and  Dawklna  in  A.  D.  1751 ;  and  the  elegant  description 
of  Volney,  in  A.  D.  1784,  From  the  latter  we  learn  the  cause 
and  progress  of  the  destruction  of  the  temples,  which  had  taken 
place  since  the  visit  of  "Wood  and  Dawkins  ;  and  which  is  still 
continued  in  a  less  degree  by  the  ignorance  and  ruthless  barbarity 
both  of  the  people  and  the  TurMsh  officials.  The  great  earth- 
quake of  A,  D.  1759  lefl  standing  only  sis  of  the  nine  coliininB 
of  the  great  peristyle,  as  depicted  by  "Wood  and  Dawkins ;  and 
of  the  twenty-nine  which  they  found  around  the  lesser  tenaple, 
only  twenty  were  left.'  The  same  earthquake  partially  dislodged 
the  central  stone  over  the  grand  portal  of  the  lesser  temple ; 
though  it  has  now  sunk  much  lower  than  in  Volney's  day. 

Whoever  desires  to  obtain  a  correct  idea  of  the  general  plan, 
and  many  of  the  architectural  details  of  these  magnificent  ruins, 
will  do  best  to  consult  the  great  work  of  Wood  and  Dawkins.' 
General  views  of  the  more  picturesque  portions  are  also  found  in 
the  later  sketches  and  engravings  of  Cassas,  Laborde,  and  Koberts. 

regret,        '  Volney,  Voyage  11.  p.  222. 
i«muQ-        '  The    Ruins    of  Baalbeo,  foL    Loud. 
1T67. 
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SECTION  XII. 


FROM      BAALBEK      BY      RIBLEH      TO      KL-HU8N. 

Beyond  Ba'albek,  towards  the  north,  the  character  of  the 
Bflka'a  xindergoes  a  great  change.  Hitherto,  from  Kamid 
northwards,  its  main  features  are  those  of  a  broad,  level,  fertile 
plain,  occupying  the  greater  portion  of  the  great  mountain  cleft ; 
with  only  a  narrow  parallel  valley  or  terrace  along  the  foot  of 
Anti-Lebanon,  separated  from  the  lower  plain  by  a  Hne  of  hills. 
The  average  breadth  between  the  mountains  we  estimated  aa 
from  two  and  a  half  to  three  hours,  or  from  seven  to  nine 
miles.  Near  Neby  Shit,  as  we  have  seen,  the  lower  western 
ridge  of  Anti-Lebanon  terminates ;  and  the  higher  dorsal  ridge 
forms  further  north  the  wall  of  the  BOka'a.'  This  converges 
gradually  towards  Lebanon  ;  and  the  great  valley  becomes  nar- 
rower, as  far  at  least  as  to  the  water-shed  near  Lebweh, 

Thursday,  June  10th.  We  spent  the  early  morning  hours 
in  completing  our  examination  of  the  ruins ;  and  also  visited 
the  fountain.  At  10,15  we  set  off  from  our  encampment  near 
the  temples ;  and  in  ten  minutes  were  at  the  northern  gate  in 
the  ancient  city  wall.  Both  on  the  northeast  and  northwest  of 
the  town  are  cemeteries  ;  and  I  was  struck  with  the  form  of  the 
tomb  stones  placed  at  each  end  of  the  graves,  and  resembling 
entirely  those  customary  in  New  England,  Here,  however, 
there  were  also  low  side-pieces  connecting  them,  and  thus 
enclosing  the  grave  in  a  parallelogram. — Our  course  was  now 
northeast,  towards  Nahleh.  • 

Before  us  now  was  a  rise  of  land,  bordering  on  the  arm  of  the 
plain  which  runs  up  eastward  to  the  fountain.  As  we  drew  near 
to  Ba'albek  from  the  south,  it  had  the  appearance  of  a  ridge 
running  ou^  across  the  valley  from  the  eastern  mountain.  It 
now  turned  out  to  be  the  southern  end  of  a  wide  gravelly  slope, 
'  See  above,  p,  603. 
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extending  down  westwards  from  Anti-Lebanon  and  reaching 
halfway  or  more  across  the  whole  valley ;  a  vaet  sloping  tract, 
having  a  very  uneven  surface,  with  spurs  or  ridges  running  down 
it  from  the  mountain,  with  deep  Wadys  between  them.  It  is  a 
sort  of  continuation  of  the  desert  plateau  south  of  Ba'albek ; 
and  extends  north  to  the  water-shed  near  Lebweh.  The  whole 
of  this  tract  is  barren  and  desert  quite  to  Lebweh  ;  except  a 
little  cultivation  in  the  deeper  valleys,  and  a  few  poor  fields  of 
grain  around  two  or  three  villages.  The  lower  tract  or  plain, 
towards  the  western  mountain,  appeared  as  a  continuation  of 
the  fertile  portion  of  the  Buka'a  ;  and  seemed  well  ciJtivated. 

We  rose  upon  this  desert  slope  ;  and  at  11  o'clock  struck  a 
small  rill  of  water  serving  for  irrigation,  and  brought  around  the 
hills  from  a  small  fountain  southeast  of  Nahleh.  Five  minutes 
later  Deir  el-Ahmar,  near  the  foot  of  Lebanon,  bore  N.  N.  W. 
At  11.40  we  came  to  Nahleh,  situated  on  the  southern  bank  of 
a  very  deep  narrow  rugged  ravine,  which  cuts  down  through  the 
slope,  from  fer  up  in  the  mountain  to  the  western  plain  below. 
A  stream  flows  along  the  bottom,  and  there  is  a  fine  fountain 
under  the  village.     The  latter  is  merely  a  collection  of  hovels. 

Here  too  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  temple  in  the  middle 
of  the  village.  It  stood  upon  an  elevated  platform  of  masonry, 
like  that  at  Deir  el-'Ashayir. '  Two  courses  of  large  stones  are 
visible  below,  which  form  the  foundation.  Then  there  is  a  course 
with  a  lai^e  moulding,  like  a  cornice  inverted.  Above  this  are 
two  courses,  the  upper  one  with  a  cornice  or  ledge,  and  forming 
the  floor  of  the  platform,  now  abqut  twelve  feet  above  the 
ground.  The  platform  projects  thirteen  and  a  half  feet  beyond 
the  body  of  the  temple  on  each  side  and  at  the  west  end.  The 
eastern  'end  of  both  temple  and  platform  is  broken  away  and 
destroyed.  The  remaining  portion  of  the  temple  itself  measures 
Eeventy-eight  feet  in  length  hy  forty-two  feet  in  width.  The 
stones  are  large  ;  many  of  them  being  ten  or  twelve  feet  long. 
Some  seem  to  have  a  rude  bevel,  which  perhaps  is  accidental. 
Of  the  body  of  the  temple  only  a  few  courses  remain  ;  and 
within  these  and,  on  the  platform,  the  inhabitants  have  built  up 
their  hovels.  In  the  courts  of  other  dwellings,  and  outside  of 
the  village,  are  seen  many  large  hewn  stones. 

On  a  lull  east  of  the  village  are  the  foundations  and  traces 
of  an  earlier  town.  In  the  same  hill  are  several  excavated 
sepulchres.  These  Mr  Robson,  my  companion,  had  visited  in 
1848.  One  consists  of  a  long  passage ;  on  each  side  of  which 
are  excavated  five  recesses,  and  one  at  the  end  opposite  the 
entrance.     In  each  of  these  eleven  recesses  are  three  sarcophagi 
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otJocuU  cut  in  the  rock  eide  by  aide.  The  plan  of  the  other 
sepulchres  is  similar  ;  but  tlieir  extent  varies  greatly. 

Beyond  this  hill,  in  a  valley  southeast  of  the  village,  is  a 
small  fountain  ;  from  which  the  water  was  anciently  brought  to 
Nahleh  by  an  aqueduct,  two  or  three  miles  long.  Portions  of  it 
still  remain,  well  buiit  and  plastered  with  cement.  But  the 
water  is  now  conducted  in  rude  open  channels  towards  the  south, 
to  irrigate  the  fields  belonging  to  Ba'albek,  One  of  these  rivu- 
lets we  liad  crossed  on  our  way  hither. 

At  12.45  we  left  Nahleh,  Descending  into  the  ravine  and 
crossing  the  brook  on  a  stone  bridge  of  one  arch,  we  again 
ascended  on  a  northwest  course  until  1  o'clock.  We  then  went 
north  along  the  slope  ;  and  at  1,45  were  opposite  Yflnln,  a  small 
village  on  our  right.  Here  the  great  slope  is  interrupted  for 
half  an  hour,  A  broad  shallow  Wady  with  a  stream  runs  out 
from  the  foot  of  the  moimtain.  In  this  is  the  village,  with  a 
fountain,  at  the  b^e  of  Anti-Lebanon  ;  having  also  a  glen  in 
the  mountain  back  of  it.  We  came  at  1.55  to  the  brook  in  the 
valley.  It  was  led  along  the  slope  in  several  streams,  and  was 
wholly  used  np  for  irrigation.  At  this  point  we  could  already 
perceive  the  effect  of  the  convergence  of  the  mountains ;  the 
great  valley  being  not  more  than  two  hours  in  width.  Our  road 
was  here  about  one  third  of  the  breadth  of  the  plain  distant 
from  the  eastern  mountain.  Deir  el-Ahmar  bears  from  Yiinin 
K.  64°  W. 

South  of  Deir  el-Ahmar,  on  the  way  from  Ba'albek  to  that 
village,  an  hour  and  a  haJf  N,  N.  W.  of  Ba'albek,  and  in  the 
western  part  of  the  plain,  stands  an  isolated  column,  of  the 
Corinthian  order.  It  is  elevated  upon  a  pedestal  or  platform  of 
five  steps  ;  and,  besides  the  base  and  capital,  consists  ot  fourteen 
or  fifteen  blocks  of  stone,  each  about  three  feet  thick.  On  the 
north  side  is  hewn  a  smooth  tablet ;  but  with  no  trace  of  an 
inscription.'  It  may  have  been  a  monument  erected  possibly  in 
some  relation  to  Ba'albek  or  its  boundaries  ;  or  more  probably  to 
commemorate  some  historical  event  now  unknown.  By  the 
natives  it  is  called  el-Maghazel,  "the  spindle."" 

In  this  part  of  our  road  we  had  a  fuller  view  of  the  northern 
portion  of  the  eastern  declivity  of  Lebanon,  Below  the  lofty 
ridge  over  the  cedars,  and  'rather  more  than  half  way  up  the 
mountain,  is  a  broad  uneven  terrace,  divided  by  irregular  shallow 
valleys  into  two  or  three  parallel  but  irregular  ridges.  These 
extend  northwards  along  the  whole  length  of  Lebanon  ;  and  run 
out  into  several  smaller  ridges.     AU  these  and  the  whole  lower 
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part  of  that  mountain,  appear  ■well  wooded,  that  is,  for  Lebanon ; 
chiefly  with  stunted  oajjs  (Sindi^n),  which  are  kept  Btuated,  be- 
cause the  people  constantly  let  their  goats  and  sheep  feed  on  the 
young  twige.'  From  this  terrace  the  iofty  dorsal  ridge  rises  very 
Bt«eply,  composed  entirely  of  naked  rock.  At  this  time  every 
hollow  in  it  was  filled  with  snow ;  and  at  the  top  the  snow 
appeared  almost  unbroken  along  the  ridge.  But  there  waa 
understood  to  be  an  unusual  quantity  of  snow  the  present  season. 

Before  reaching  Ba'albek,  and  also  to  day,  my  companion 
had  several  times  inijuired  after  the  local  name  of  this  northern 
part  of  Lebanon.  One  called  it  Jebel  Bsherreh  ;  another  Jehel 
Lihnan.  Oneraanof  Yflninnameditel-MisMyeh, '  the  waterer  ;' 
but  called  it  further  south,  Libnfi.n,  Others  spoke^f  it  simply 
as  el-Jebel, 

Our  path  now  lay  along  the  western  part  of  the  great  slope 
on  a  course  about  N.  by  E,  "We  were  evidently  approaching 
the  water-shed  of  the  great  valley,  which  as  yet  bad  never  been 
fully  determined  ;  and  our  attention  was  therefore  awake.  After 
a  time  the  vill^e  of  Resm  el-Hadeth  came  in  sight  before  us  on 
our  left ;  lying  at  the  foot  of  a  rise  of  land,  which  at  first  seemed 
to  extend  westward  quite  across  the  valley  and  so  form  the 
water-shed.  But  the  people  told  us,  that  a  narrower  valley  ex- 
tended up  further  north,  just  west  of  the  village,  as  we  indeed 
saw  ;  and  that  the  water  there  still  flowed  from  the  north.  We 
were  opposite  the  village  at  3.05  ;  situated  about  half  a  mile 
west  of  our  road.  We  now  rose  along  the  gentle  ascent,  on  a 
N.  N.  E.  course  ;  and  soon  struck  a  pretty  brook,  which  is  led 
down  southwest  to  the  village  from  a  stream  and  fountain  lying 
further  north  and  east. 

At  4  5'cloek  we  came  out  upon  the  highest  tract  or  ridge  ; 
and  could,  for  the  first  time  look  off  towards  the  north.  Here 
the  lone  monument  of  Hurmul  became  visible,  and  we  had  a 
view  of  the  whole  northern  part  of  the  Buka'a.  A  httle  stream 
wae  led  down  by  an  artiflcial  channel  from  towards  the  east«m 
mountain  along  the  top  of  the  broad  ridge.  Near  by  our  path 
it  waa  divided  into  two  branches,  in  order  to  water  two  small 
tracts  or  depressions  on  different  sides  of  the  ridge  ;  one  branch 
running  off  southwest,  and  the  other  northwest.  The  old  bed 
of  the  stream  is  a  Wady  a  few  rods  farther  north,  and  lower ; 
it  runs  off  northwest  and  north.  Here,  then,  I  suppose,  is  the 
water-shed  in  ^s  part  of  the  great  valley ;  nor  can  it  vary 
much  from  this  line  in  the  more  western  part.' 

'  So  Mr  Robaon,   who   had    trayelled  Rev.  W.  M.  Thomson,  in  the  Bibliotheoa 

tbrougli  that  region  of  the  mountain.  Sacra,  1848,  p.  698.     Mr  T.  passed  sonth 

"  The  only  pnbiished  notice  hs  to  the  along  the  west  side;  and  apcats  of  tb* 

WaCei-shed  of  the  Biika'a  is  that  of  tlia  -water-abed  as  in  a  long  Geld  of  grain  weit 
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We  now  kept  on  our  course,  gradually  descending,  towards 
the  fountain  of  Lebweh,  which  is  east  of  the  village.  Before 
reaching  it  we  struck  a  canal  for  irrigation,  which  is  led  off  at 
first  southwest,  along  the  southern  border  of  the  low  plain  west 
of  the  fountain.  Following  this  up,  we  reached  the  fountain  at 
5  o'clock,  and  encamped  for  the  night. 

This  is  a  very  large  fountain  of  fine  limpid  water,  gushing 
out  in  four  different  places  from  under  a  broad  tract  of  coarse 
gravel,  lying  weat  of  a  ledge  of  limestone  rocks.  This  ledge  ia 
connected  with  higher  ground  running  back  east  to  the  mountain. 
The  body  of  water  which  here  bursts  forth,  is  perhaps  even, 
greater  than  at  *Anjar,  Besides  the  four  principal  streams,  there 
are  also  th|ee  or  four  smaller  ones  ;  and  it  would  seem  only 
necessary  to  dig  in  the  gravel,  in  order  to  have  any  number  of 
fountains.     Besides  the  canal  along  the  south  side  of  the  low 

Elain,  another  is  carried  along  its  northern  margin  ;  and  a  third, 
igher  up  and  larger,  is  led  along  the  valley,  northwards,  near 
the  road,  quite  to  el-Ka'a.  The  rest  of  the  waters  run  down 
into  the  basin  west ;  and  render  it  fertile,  meadow-like,  and  beau- 
tiful. The  stream  flows  off  northwest  towards  the  foot  of 
Lebanon  ;  and  breaks  down  along  the  western  side  of  the  great 
valley,  by  a  deep,  narrow,  ragged  chasm,  through  a  rocky  and 
desert  tract,  to  the  fountains  of  the  Orontes  towards  HQrmul, 

In  the  middle  of  the  basin,  on  a  low  Tell  among  the  streams, 
is  the  poor  village  of  Lebweh,  fifteen  minutes  distant  from  the 
fountain,  bearing  W.  N,  W.  It  has  the  marks  of  an  ancient 
site  ;  though  little  now  remains  but  heaps  of  rubbish,  with  here 
and  there  a  broken  column  or  a  disfigured  capital.  On  the  north 
brow  of  the  Tell  are  seen  the  foundations  and  lower  walls  of 
some  large  structure  ;  perhaps  a  temple,  A  few  miserable 
hovels  constitute  the  present  village.' 

We  were  here  opposite  to  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  situated 
beyond  the  high  dorsal  ridge.  On  this  side  of  the  mountain  we 
could  see  the  lower  ridges  running  down  and  out  towards  the 
northeast, 

of  J.ehweh.— In  Ofit  1852,  Dr  De  Forest  feet;   whicli  however  is  several  hnndrBd 

passed  lip  the  valley  on  the  west  side;  and  feet   lower   than   Ba'albek    aciwrding    to 

fbtmd  the  waforsheiJ  somewhers  south  of  Riissegger   and   Schubert ;    aee  above,  p, 

the  village  of  Sha'ad ;  from  which  village  506. 

the  water  niaa  northwarda.      The  eiact  '  Mr    Porter   passed   by    this   poate  to 

position  of  this  village  IB  not  marited;  but  Hums  In  Oct.  1853..He  was  at  thevillaga 

1  BUppoae  it  to  be  not  much,  if  any,  farther  of  Lebweh.      Biblioth.    Saera,   IBS-t,   p, 

south  than  Lebweh.     From  it  to  the  foun-  663. — Belon,  the  French  traveller,  waa  hero 

Oma  of  the  Orontes,  Dr  Ds  Forest  had  4J  about  A.  D,  lliiS,  and  speaks  of  "  an  nn- 

honn  of  ordinaiy  travelling.     We  were  6  cient   Roman   sfTuetnre*   then    standing, 

houra  tnan  Lebweh  to  the  <ame  fountune,  boilC  irf  masaivH  stones ;  Obseivatioua  etc 

withoot  baggRge,  but  by  a  more  cinrnitoae  Par.  1B65,  p.  164 ;  and  in  Pftulns'  Samm- 

louta.     Ma,  Joura. — Dr  De  Forest  gives  lung,  Th.  II.  p.  6. 
the  elevatian  of  tbe  water-ibed  at  8127 
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Lebweh  ie  mentioned  by  Arabian  writers  as  a  fortified  place. 
In  A.  D.  1132,  it  was  seized  along  with  er-Ras,  by  Muhammed, 
then  lord  of  Ba'albek."  Here  too,  in  A.  D.  1170,  ShehSb  ed- 
Din,  with  two  hundred  horsemen,  fell  in  with  three  hundred 
Frank  horsemen  ;  put  them  to  flight ;  and  slew  among  others 
the  chief  of  the  Hospitalers,  who  at  that  time  had  possession  of 
el-Husn,  then  known  as  Husn  el-Akxad.' 

The  name  Lebweh  seems  also  to  point  to  a  higher  antiquity. 
It  corresponds  well  to  the  Liho  or  Lybo  of  the  ancient  Itinera- 
rium  Antonini  ;  but  the  distance  from  Ba'albek  can  only  be 
made  to  coincide  by  an  easy  emendation,  viz.  by  reading  SSII 
instead  of  SXXII  Roman  miles.'  I  shall  recur  again  to  this 
topic  further  on,  when  treating  of  ESs  Ba'albek. 

Friday,  June  11th.  "We  broke  up  from  the  fountain  of 
Lebwoh  at  6,55  ;  and  after  some  minutes  struck  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  canal,  by  which  a  large  portion  of  the  water  is  led 
along  through  the  arid  tract  before  us.  Indeed,  so  hard  and  bar- 
ren is  the  soil,  that  even  the  water  seems  to  produce  no  effect ; 
except  where  there  is  immediate  contact.  The  usual  road  keeps 
near  this  canal  q^uite  to  Ras  Ba'albek.  At  7,25  there  was  on  our 
right  ten  minutes  distant,  a  Wely  with  a  few  houses  and  trees, 
called  Neby  'OthmSn.  It  has  a  small  fountain.  We  now  left 
the  canal ;  and  turning  northeast  towards  'Ain,  rose  along  the 
ascent,  and  at  7.45  reached  the  village. 

'Ain  is  a  small  village,  with  scattered  building  stones  and 
traces  of  former  dwellings ;  but  nothing  marking  any  great 
anticLuity,  and  no  very  large  stones.  There  are  said  to  be  some 
excavated  sepulchres  west  of  the  village.  It  is  watered  by  three 
small  fountains,  near  by ;  and  has  many  trees  and  vineyards. 
It  lies  high  up  on  the  roots  or  spurs  which  here  run  down  from 
Anti-Lebanon  ;  and  is  a  conspicuous  object  for  a  considerable 
distance  around,  especially  towards  the  south  and  west.  We 
could  see  that  these  roots  or  spurs  form  a  barren  slope  towards 
the  west,  extending  through  the  whole  vaUey,  quite  to  the  base 

Ein»4 

LkhiIIcIs       .       ,       m.  p.    XVIil. 
Llbo      ...  "  XXXXIL 

'  Ibid.  p.  E37.  UdinpolL      ,       .  "         XXU. 

•  ItiD.  Antonini,  ei  W^a,  p.  193  :  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  rf  X  fr»m  one  lia. 

S'S"""."    .      m.p.   XVm.  to  anothsrreniove.  the  difficulty,    IE  may 

jjbo     ,      .      ,         "     xxxn,  at  hrst  bave  been  occasioned  by  me  ovBr- 

llellupoli      ,  "      XXXn,  sight  of  a  copyist;  or  posaiblj  in  ordsr  to 

The  aame  diatonces  qj%  ^ven  en  p.  199  la  make  the  numbera  coincide  with  those  of 
the  rnieried  order,  but  with  the  name  the  reversed  itinerary.  See  more  below, 
Connn  foe  iiiu.  From  Ba'albek  to  Leb-  under  Rus  Ba'albek. — Remiell  on  his  map 
web  we  were  6h.  lOm. ;  which  (as  we  shall  of  Syria  (Atlae  to  accompany,  etc.)  baa  re- 
see"  further  on)  is  nearest  22  Komaa  miles.  ferredLilio  to  Lebweh;  and  Mr  Thomson 
As  the  whole  distotLce  between  Ba'albek  suggests  the  same  identity,  Bibliotb.  Sac. 
and  Hums  ia  known,  not  improbably  the  ISIB,  p.  693.  Ritter  XVII.  p.  169. , 
original  specification  stood  thus : 
Vol.  III.— 45* 
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of  Lebanon.  Through  tViis  tract  the  Btreani  from  Lehweh 
passes  in  its  deep  narrow  chasm.  Hereabouts  is  perhaps  the 
narrowest  portion  of  the  great  valley. 

Thia  place  can  hardly  be  the  Jin  mentioned  in  the  book  of 
Numbers  as  west  of  Ribleb.'  Indeed,  as  the  Hebrew  word  in 
that  pasaf^e  has  the  article,  it  probably  refers  to  the  fountain  of 
the  Orontes,  which  is  southwest  of  Ribleb." 

We  now  continued  still  gradually  to  rise  towards  the  north- 
east until  8.20  ;  when  we  reached  the  top  of  the  ascent,  and 
came  out  suddenly  upon  the  brow  of  a  very  deep  narrow 
chasm,  with  another  like  ridge  beyond  it.'  In  the  bottom  of 
this  chasm,  a  httle  higher  up,  lies  the  Tillage  of  Fikeh.  It  was 
as  if  the  deep  rapine,  the  continuation  of  a  wild  gorge  in  the 
mountain  just  back,  had  here  cleft  just  the  middle  of  a  broad 
high  ridge  from  top  to  bottom.  It  goes  down  through  the 
barren  tract  above  mentioned,  and  meets  the  Lebweh.  Bj  a 
steep  and  winding  descent  we  reached  the  bottom,  and  crossed 
the  stream  just  below  the  village  at  8.35.  The  brook  is  small, 
and  is  soon  exhausted  by  irrigation.  The  village  is  not  visible 
from  the  other  road  along  the  canal.  It  is  of  good  size  ;  and 
the  narrow  valley  ia  well  cultivated. 

The  road  up  the  northern  side  of  the  ravine  is  less  steep  and 
difficult  than  on  the  southern.  At  8.45  we  were  at  the  top  ;  and 
had  now  on  our  left  a  range  of  conical  hills  parallel  to  the 
mountain,  with  this  high  ground  between.  We  descended 
gradually  northeast ;  and  soon  saw  again  the  monument  of  Hflr- 
mul,  and  had  a  view  of  the  lake  of  Kedes  towards  Hums.  We 
came  at  9.10  to  RdB  Ba'albeb. 

The  present  village  er-RSs  ia  poor  and  half  in  ruins.  It  lies 
in  the  interval  between  the  last  two  of  the  conical  hills.  An 
immense  gorge  in  the  mountain  back  of  the  village,  here  runs 
out  as  a  broad  shallow  depression  between  these  two  hills  to  the 
western  plain.  Up  this  gorge,  which  cleaves  the  mountain 
almost  to  its  base,  passes  (aa  we  were  told)  a  road  to  Nebb,  said 
to  be  nine  hours  distant.  There  is  a  fine,  though  not  laree 
fountain  in  the  lower  part  of  the  village.  Below  the  fountam 
are  many  gardens  and  fruit  orchards,  extending  out  beyond  the 
hills  into  the  plain  ;  and  serving  to  mark  the  place,  when  seen 
from  a  distance.  The  people  are  all  Greek  Cathohcs.  There  is 
a  convent  in  the  upper  part  of  the  village  near  the  gorge  ;  a 

'  Nora.  8*,  11  "to  BJblah  on  the  eaat  articls  is  not  elsewhere  fonnd  with  Y"}  ns 

wdeofAin."  a  proper  name. 

'  Heb.T;i5i  B-liMi  n>3-in,lit  'Wthe        >  From  thii  point  the  Tillages  of 'Am 

fonrt^n ; '  that  ia,  "  the  border  »hall  go  and  Lebweh  were  seen  in  a  line,  bearing 

down  from  Shepham  to  Riblah  on  the  east  S.  60°  W.    Comp.  Biblioth.  Sao.  185*,  p. 

to  [of]  the  foaotaiH,"  Num.  34,  11.     The  664. 
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modem  structure  dedicated  to  the  Vii^n,'  There  is  also  a  con- 
vent in  ruins.' 

This  place,  now  in  such  deep  decay,  was  evidently  in  former 
times  a  town  of  importance,  at  least  as  far  back  as  the  early 
ages  of  Christianity.  In  the  middle  of  the  village  are  seen  the 
ibundations  of  a  large  ancient  church  ;  of  which  the  east  end, 
with  a  lai^e  semicircular  recess  in  the  middle  and  a  smaller  one 
on  each  aide,  is  distinctly  marked  by  a  course  of  lai^e  and  well 
dressed  stones,  still  in  their  place.  On  the  west  of  the  vili^e, 
south  of  the  fountain,  are  the  ruins  of  another  church  about  a 
hundred  feet  long  by  fifty  feet  wide,  having  one  large  recess  in 
the  eastern  end ;  of  which  eight  or  ten  feet  are  still  standing 
above  the  ground.  There  would  seem  to  have  been  a  court  con- 
nected with  it  on  the  west  and  south  sides.  Five  minutes 
further  west  is  another  ruin,  built  of  large  stones  ;  but  there  is 
not  enough  remaining  to  mark  its  character.  A  subterranean 
aqueduct  appears  to  have  brought  water  to  it  from  the  fountain. 
Near  it  are  flie  foundations  of  another  structure  of  large  stones. 
The  stones  of  this  ruin,  and  of  the  church  on  the  west  of  the 
village,  are  of  hard  conglomerate  ;  while  those  of  the  church  in 
the  middle  of  the  village  are  of  limestone. — Everywhere  in  and 
around  the  village  are  the  foundations  and  other  traces  of 
rained  buildings  ;  as  also  many  hewn  stones,  some  of  them  lai^ge 
and  well  dressed. 

The  question  arises,  what  ancient  Christian  city  this  could 
have  been  ?  To  this  question  I  was  long  unable  to  find  a  satis- 
factory reply.  But  from  a  careful  comparison  of  the  distances, 
and  of  aU  the  historical  notices  appertaining  to  this  region,  I 
have  been  led  to  recognise  in  er-Kas  the  ancient  Conna  of  tiae 
Itinerary  of  Antonine. 

This  Itinerary  gives  us  the  distances  between  Emesa  (Hums) 
and  Ba'albek  in  both  directions  ;  as  in  the  note  below,'  The 
intermediate  distances  are  the  same  in  both.  Laudicia  (Lao- 
dicea)  is  marked  in  both  as  eighteen  Boman  miles  south  of 
Emesa  ;  and  this  is  apparently  correct.  The  Peutinger  Tables 
mark  the  same  interval  at  twenty  Roman  miles  ;  and  Ptolemy 
gives  it  at  fifteen  degrees  of  latitude.*     Midway  between  Lau- 

In  tliis  convent  Mr  Porter  lodged  &  Going  Si>Tia. 

year  Inter;  Bibliotb.  Sacra,  1854,  p.  664  sq.  '^""" 

'  Beiiringsfrom  er-Riis:  North  end  of 
LebanonN.  6°  E.  Mon.  oFHurmul  N.  2° 
W.  Village  of  HiirmnI  N.  by  W.  Kbleh 
N.  85°  E.  Zerri'a  N,  39°  E.  Lake  of 
Ktdas,  middle,  N.  22'  E.— Comp.  BibUoth. 
Sao.  ISM,  p.  665  Bq. 

'  Mii.  Antonini,  ed.  Wess.  pp.  198, 199. 
The  whole  distanca  between  Ba'albok  and 
Hnma  waa  82  Komaii  miles ;  thus ; 


LaudlcLl        . 

ii'eiLupoii  : 

Going  North. 

'"      XSSIL 
"      2XXIL 

"■■•'^  IxxIL 

'  Tab.  Peating. 
Ftd.  Geogr.  G.  14. 

ed. 

Soheyb,  Segm. 

X. 
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dicia  and  Heliopolis,  there  occurs  Libo  in  the  one  case,  and 
Conna  iu  the  other.  We  have  already  seen,  that  Libo  is  prob- 
ably to  be  identified  with  Lebweh,  from  the  likenesa  of  the 
names  ;  and  requiring  only  an  easy  emendation  in  the  test  of 
the  Itinerary.' 

The  distance  thus  given  between  Heliopolis  and  Emesa  is 
eighty-two  Roman  miles.  Our  mode  of  travelling  was  light 
and  rapid ;  and  our  time  from  Ba'albek  to  Eibleh  (allowing 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  for  our  detour  to  the  fountains  of  the 
Orontes)  was  thirteen  and  a  half  hours.  From  Kibleh  to 
Hums  Mr  Porter  travelled  the  next  year  in  seven  hours,'  The 
amount  is  twenty  and  a  half  hours.  In  October  1853,  J)r  De 
Forest  likewise  travelled  from  a  point  opposite  Ba'albek  to 
Hums,  by  way  of  Sha'ab,  Hiirmul,  and  Zeiteh,  fording  the 
Orontes  south  of  Tell  Neby  Mindau  ;  and  his  time  also  was 
twenty  and  a  half  hours.  Our  rate  of  travel,  therefore,  as  com- 
pared with  the  ancient  Itineraries,  was  four  Roman  miles  the 
hour.  But  from  Ba'albek  to  er-Ras,  our  time  was  eight  hours 
lacking  five  minutes,  or  nearest  thirty-two  Roman  miles,  the 
exact  distance  of  Conna  from  Heliopolis  according  to  the  Itin- 
erary.' 

This  ancient  Conna  of  the  Itinerary  is  probably  the  same 
with  the  Cunna  of  the  Notitia  Dignitatum.'  Other  notices  go 
also  to  show,  that  it  was  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  in  the  province 
known  as  Phenicia  of  Lebanon.  In  the  acts  of  the  fourth  coun- 
cil of  Chalcedon  in  A.  D.  451,  is  found  the  subscription  of 
"  Dada  bishop  of  Chonachara  ;  "  and  the  same  occurs  elsewhere.' 

'  See  aliOTe,  p.  E33.  both  HurmHl  and  e1-Ki'»  are  at  least  for^y 

'  BibiiodiBca  Sacm,  1854,  p.  674  eq.  Eoman  miles  distant  from  Ba'albek,  niid- 

'  111  the  French  collection  of  the  Itine-  way  between  it  and  Hums ;  contrary  to 

raries,  with  maps  by  Lapie,  aa  also  in  the  the  requirements  of  (he  Itinerary.    The 

edition  by  ParUiey  and  Finder  and  on  their  true  view  probably  is,  that  oiie  road  lay 

map,  thetwoBpecificationsofthe/(sn..^n-  like  onrs,  by  the  fountain  of  Lebweh  and 

totiini  are  regarded  as  referring  lo  two  across  the  hills  by  er-Ras ;  the  other  more 

different    roulea  between   Heliopolis   and  in  the  plain  by  the  village  of  Lebweh  and 

Laodicea,  along  ibe  east  and  weat  sides  of  along  the  eanal     The  forniBr  would  strike 

the  great  vaUey  ;  and  then  Zibo  is  fixed  er-Eai  CConna\  and  not  Lebweh  (Libo) ; 

at   HOrmul,  and   Conna  at  er-R4s.     See  the  hitter  would  pass  at  Lebweh  and  not 

ReoueQ  des  ItintrMres  anciena  par  leMsrq.  atar-RSs.— It  was  Only  after  the  resnlta  in 

Fortia    d'Urbain;     ayec    dii    Cartes    par  the   teit   above  were  ell  definitely  made 

Laple  )  Pari!,  184B,  p.  65.     Itin.  Antonini  oat,  thati  became  aware  of  the  suggestion 

ed.  Parth^  et  Find.   p.   828,   352. — But  of  Lapie,  as  to  the  identity  of  Conna  and 

against  this  view  there  are  several  consi-  ar-Rils.    Comp.  lUtter  Erik.  XVIL  p.  170. 

derations :  Mrtt,  from  Ba'albek  to  Hums  '  Notit.  Dignitatum,  ed.   BSeking  I.  p. 

tberoad  DBtarally  leads  along  the  east  side  85,382.     Earlier  editions  have  the  reading 

of  the  valley,  and  not  the  west  side.    Mr  Cuma;  ed.  Genev.  1623,  p.  223. 

'Thomson  and  Dr  De  Forest  who  travelled  '  Gr.  AiSa  itiXias  XoraKafi&r,  Act  6. 

along  the  west  Hde,  did  not  touch  Ba'albek  Comp.  le  Quien  Oriens   Christ    II.   847, 

8t  aS.    SeamiUy,  if  Liba  wei»  at  Harmnl,  849.    Car.  »  St.  Paulo  G™gr.  Sacra.  Amst. 

tbeD   Conna  must  have  been  at  el-Ki'a  1T04,  p:  295  et  n.    The  text  of  this  lat- 

oppoiite  to  it.    2%triKy,  this  coald  not  have  ter  workroada  Comoara;  and  a  Greek  Ms. 

been  the  true  ate  in  either  caae;  becausa  has  Xo/Uaipa.     la  perhaps  the  prewat 
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In  an  early  Greek  Notitia  also  we  find  the  name  Scdtus  Gonai- 
ticus,  and  in  a  Latin  one  the  name  of  Konohora,  mentioned  as 
a  diocese  in  this  province,  hetween  Laodicea  and  Jabrada, '  All 
these  forms  refer  apparently  to  one  and  the  same  place.'  "With 
thia  diocesan  character  the  extensive  remains  of  ancient  churches 
at  er-Eas  well  correspond.^ 

Sending  off  our  muleteers  direct  to  Eibleh,  we  set  off  from 
er-Raa  at  9.55,  taking  the  road  towards  HQrmul.  This  leads 
N.  by  W.  obliquely  across  the  rocky  and  desert  plain.  At  10. 
30  we  crossed  the  canal  or  artificial  branch  from  Lebweh.  It  is 
here  a  large  stream  ;  and  is  used  to  drive  three  mills  in  succes- 
sion, and  not  far  apart,  ^ut  so  utterly  sterile  is  the  soil,  that 
no  effect  whatever  is  produced  by  this  abundance  of  water  on  the 
land  adjacent ;  not  even  along  the  banks  of  the  canal.  It  goes 
to  el-Ka'a ;  and  there,  in  a  lower  tract  and  richer  soil,  causes 
great  fertility.  We  kept  on  through  this  desert,  occasionally 
interrupted  by  low  rocl^  ledges  and  chasms,  until  12  o'clock. 
Here  we  left  the  road  ;  which  continues  to  the  village  of  Hflrmul, 
crossing  the  Orontes  by  a  bridge.  Turning  to  the  left,  we  found 
ourselves  too  fer  north  ;  and  had  therefore  to  lean  a  little  south 
of  west  in  order  to  reach  the  great  fountain.  We  came  to  it  at 
12.40,  lying  here  in  a  narrow  chasm,  from  three  hundred  to  four 
hundred  feet  deep  ;  and  sinking  down  so  suddenly,  that  a  person 
approaching  from  the  east  has  no  suspicion  of  its  existence  till 
he  stands  upon  the  brink. 

The  high  desert  tract  or  slope,  which  we  had  crossed  to-day, 
running  down  west  from  Anti-Lebanon,  crowds  the  Nahr  Lebweh 
and  its  deep  narrow  chasm  quite  against  the  base  of  Lebanon, 
As  we  saw  it  here,  above  the  fountains  of  the  Orontes,  the  chasm 
is  very  narrow,  with  perpendicular  sides,  and  only  a  slender  strip 
of  land  at  bottom.  The  stream  from  Lebweh  seemed  to  us  here 
quite  as  large  as  at  its  source  ;  notwithstanding  the  branches  led 
off  at  first  for  irrigation,  and  the  large  canal  to  el-Ka'a.     We 

name   w-fl^  merely  a  trajislation  of  the    then      .     

Greek  rh  Kifia,  the  head,  in  the  latter  part     636,  n.  6,  me  referred  ti 

of  theee  (orms  ?  ra,  on  the  direct  roale  from  Hams  to  Da- 

'  Gr.  Sd\TBr  row.iTWiSi',  Reland  Palest  mascua.  This  eeema,  however,  to  he  mere 
p.217.  See  Parer^mi  to  the  work  of  Car.  corjecture;  and  if  that  place  were  eTen 
k  St  Paulo,  a«  above,  p.  fiO,  51,  63.  the  seat  of  a  hiahop,  the  name  would  cor- 

'  Rflnnell,  with  whom  Eitler  agreea,  eon-  renpond  better  to  tbe  Karotea  of  the  Lat^ 
nects  also  the  Sadya  of  Ptol  5.  14,  with  IfoliHa  ;  see  Parerg<m.&i  above,  p.  62. — 
Conna.  Bnt  iaira  is  there  mentioned  in  The  same  writer  eays  that  Maliila  repre- 
the  order;  Heliopolis,  Abila,  Saana,  Da-  sents  S*ici«rja  of  Damascua,  which  I  do  not 
maseus;  though,  accordhig  to  the  lon^-  underatand.  Bot  Ma'Ifila  may  well  corres- 
tnde  specified,  it  waa  east  of  Damaacns.  pond  to  the  lUI/io  KarjXaiSuv,  Klima 
At  any  rata  it  cannot  be  brought  into  con-  Magliidamm,  of  the  Greek  Notitia,  an 
ueotioQ  with  Conna  and  er-Raa.  Ritter  episcopal  seat;  Reland  Paisest.  p.  217. 
XVn.  p.  17!.  ■  Fartrgon,  ibid.  p.  60,  61.— For  a  notice  of 

'  In  an  Arabic  manuscript  by  Macariu.i,  the  above  manuscript  1  am  indebted  to  the 
bishop  of  Antioch,  written  in  A.  D.  1636,    Kev.  Mr  Poiter. 
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drew  the  conclusion,  that  the  stream  muBt  have  received  acces- 
BioDB  in  its  course ;  perhaps  from  fountains  along  the  hase  of 
Lebanon.  This  appeare  to  be  actually  the  case.  In  August 
1846,  Mr  Thomson  travelled  up  this  valley  for  an  hour  from  the 
Orontes  fountain  to  a  place  called  el-Merftj,  having  fountains 
and  willow  trees.  For  an  hour  and  a  half  above  el-Merflj,  he 
proceeded  along  the  east  side  of  this  winding  valley  ;  and  then 
crossed  to  the  west  side,  at  a  great  fountain  called  simply  'Ain. 
It  is  large  enough  to  drive  several  mills  ;  and  around  it  are  large 
blocks  of  hewn  stone.  The  chasm,  along  which  the  combined 
stream  from  Lebweh  and  this  'Ain__  flows,  is  only  a  few  rods 
wide,  usually  with  perpendicular  banks  thirty  feet  or  more  in 
height.  Its  bottom  is  cultivated.  At  and  above  the  fountain 
'Ain,  its  bed  rises  to  the  general  level  of  the  adjacent  tract,  and 
branches  off  into  three  or  four  well  watered  and  beautiful  plains. 
Mr  Thomson  travelled  up  the  western  one  of  these,  passing  the 
village  of  Sha'ab.  Another  one,  doubtless,  is  the  meadow-Hke 
basin  of  Lebweh.' 

The  chasm  here,  at  the  fountain  of  the  Orontea,  is  close 
under  Lebanon  ;  so  close,  indeed,  that  to  one  approaching  from 
the  east,  the  chasm  seems  to  be  some  little  way  up  the  base  of 
the  mountain  itself,  above  the  plain.  The  main  fountain  is  in 
a  wider  expansion  of  the  chasm ;  at  a  point  twenty  or  thirty 
yards  east  of  the  junction  with  the  Nahr  Lebweh.  It  issues 
from  under  the  eastern  bank  of  the  chasm  ;  not  from  under 
Lebanon.  The  rock  above  it  is  limestone,  the  strata  of  which 
have  a  great  dip.  We  judged  the  fountain  to  be  about  two 
thirds  as  large  as  that  at  Fijeb  ;  but  the  water  is  not  as  fine. 
Other  smaller  fountains  are  reported  as  issuing  further  down, 
also  from  under  the  eastern  cliff;  but  they  are  not  marked, 
imless  by  the  increase  of  the  volume  of  water.  At  the  main 
fountain  are  several  noble  trees.  We  took  our  lunch  under  a 
large  plane  tree  on  the  very  brink  ;  the  water  gurgling  up  all 
around  us.  The  descent  is  very  steep  and  difficult ;  though  we 
mans^ed  to  lead  down  our  horses.' 

From  the  fountain  the  stream  first  runs  west  and  joins  that 
from  Lebweh.  The  river  then  turns  sharply  around  a  high  point 
projecting  westward  ;  and  for  a  short  time  takes  an  easterly 
course.  The  deep  chasm  winds  much  as  far  as  to  the  bridge  of 
HOrmul.  Afterwards  the  river  runs  north  along  the  western  part 
of  the  great  valley  for  a  time,  with  many  windings  ;  and  then 
turns  more  easterly  to  Rihleh.  Below  the  fountain  the  enlarged 
stream  seemed  to  be  about  equal  to  the  Barada  below  Fijeh ; 

'  W.  M.  Thomson  in  Blbliotii.  Sacra,     Fortst  ^vea  at  2118  Engl.  feel.     Thut  of 
1848jp.  898.  the  bridge  on  the  Hunnal  road  is  1739 

■  Tbe  elerttion  of  this  fountain  Di  Da    feet.     Ms.  Lett. 
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the  Nahr  Lebweh  above  being  somewhat  larger  than  the  upper 
Barada.  The  chasm  is  everywhere  narrow  and  jagged ;  and 
has,  so  far  as  we  saw  it,  h^h  precipitous  banks.  Of  course  the 
stream  imparts  no  fertility  to  the  higher  tracts  adjacent  to  the 
chasm  ;  nor  anywhere,  indeed,  except  just  in  the  bottom  along 
the  very  brink  of  the  water. 

Ancient  writers,  as  Straho  and  Pliny,  speak  only  generally 
of  the  sources  of  the  Orontes,  as  being  in  the  great  valley  of 
Coelesyria  near  Lebanon.'  Abulfeda  erroneously  describes  its 
remotest  fountain  as  at  er-KiiB  instead  of  Lebweh ;  but  relates, 
that  most  of  the  river  springs  from  a  place  called  MBghSrat  er- 
Rahib  (Monk's  cavern)  ;  and  thence  flows  northwards  till  it 
passes  Jaaieh.  The  modern  name  of  the  river  is  el-'Asy  (the 
rebellious)  ;  and  it  is  still  commonly  epoken  of  as  having  its 
beginning  at  these  fountains.'  Here  is  a  fourth  example  of  that 
popular  usage  in  this  region,  which  regards  as  the  source  of  a 
river,  not  the  remotest,  hut  the  most  copious  fountains.  The 
other  instances  are  the  Jordan,  the  Barada,  and  the  Litany.^ 

The  MOgharat  er-Rahib,  or  Monk's  cavern,  spoken  of  by 
Abulfeda,  still  esists.  Where  the  stream,  having  turned  around 
the  high  projecting  point,  flows  eastward  for  a  little  time,  on 
the  right  hand  side,  high  up  in  the  precipice  looking  north,  is 
the  excavated  convent  now  known  among  the  common  people  as 
Deir  Miir  Maron.  It  is  only  a  few  hundred  yards  distant  from 
the  great  fountain,  towards  the  northeast.  The  precipitous  cliff 
is  here  about  three  hundred  feet  high  ;  and  the  cavern  is  about 
two  thirds  of  the  way  up.  The  hill  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river  is  less  precipitous ;  and  rises  to  the  height  of  some  four 
■  hundred  feet.  The  monks  took  advantage  of  a  shelf  of  over- 
hanging rocks  ;  cut  away  more  deeply  underneath  it ;  and  then 
built  up  in  front  breastworks  and  outer  walls  with  loopholes  ; 
thus  forming  a  covered  gallery  along  the  face  of  the  precipice. 
Behind  this  they  then  excavated  rooms  and  cells,  mainly  in 
two  stories  ;  but  also  some  cells  in  a  third  story.  These  are  all 
small ;  and  are  now  dark,  dirty,  and  desolate.  No  one  dwells 
there  ;  though  it  was  said,  that  one  or  two  monks  had  remained 
there  for  a  time  within  a  few  years.  In  the  autumn  of  1853,  Mr 
Porter  found  the  cavern  occupied  as  a  shelter  for  flocks  of  sheep 
and  goats.'  The  place  had  formerly  been  visited  by  Mr  Barker, 
Mr  Thomson,  and  probably  others.' 

It  is  a  popular  belief,  that  Mar  MarSn,  the  reputed  founder 

■  Strabo   16.   3.   7,  19.  pp.  760,  756.        •  See  ftboTe,  pp.  413,  477,  499. 
Plin.  B.  N.  6.  IS  or  42,  "Amnis  Orontes,         *  BibUoth.  Sac  1854,  p.  6G7. 
DBtas  inter  Ubaaam  et  Autilibanum  jaxta         '  W,    B.    Barker    in  Jodtd.  or  tbe  G. 
HaliopoUa."  Geogr  Soc.  1837,  p.  99.    W.  M.  Thomaoa 

"  Abulf.  Tab.  Syr.  ed.  KoMer,  pp.  149,     in  Biblioth.  SftC.  1847,  pp.  406,  408;  »!w 
lEO.   BibL  Kes.  Ed.  1,  III.  App.  144, 145.    ibid.  1848,  p.  697. 
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of  the  sect  of  the  Maronitea,  once  dwelt  in  this  cavern.  Hence 
its  present  name  ;  which  would  seem  to  have  been  unknown  to 
Ahulfcda,  who  speaks  of  it  simply  as  MtighSrat  er-Ruhib.'  But 
the  story  is  apparently  a  mere  legend  ;  as  is  perhaps  Mar  Mar6n 
himself  In  all  the  historical  accounts  of  the  Maronites  to 
which  I  have  had  access,  there,  is  nothing  to  connect  Mar 
Mar6n  in  any  way  with  this  spot  or  this  region,'  The  great 
convent  said  to  have  heen  founded  in  his  honour  after  his  decease, 
and  called  Deir  M4r  Maron,  was,  as  some  say,  at  Hamah ;  or, 
according  to  others,  at  Apamea,  now  Kfll'at  el-Mndik.' 

We  left  the  height  above  the  cavern  at  2.45  ;  and  took  a 
direct  course,  without  path,  about  E.  by  S.  to  the  monument  of 
Eiirmul.  At  3.20  we  crossed  the  road  to  HOrmul,  which  we 
had  before  left ;  and  passing  over  and  among  low  hilla  covered 
with  loose  trap,  we  reached  the  monument  at  3.45.  This  ia  a 
singular  and  perhaps  inexplicable  structure.  It  stands  out 
prominently  on  a  high  mound  projecting  fer  out  into  the  great 
valley  from  the  west ;  and  it  is  thus  seen  for  a  great  distance  in 
every  direction.     The  Orontee  on  the  west  and  northwest,  flow- 


nowhere  visible ;  but  the  village  of 
3  seen  on  the  slope  beyond  the  river, 

The  monument  now  bears  the  name 
while  Abulfeda  speaks  of  it  as  Kaim 


ing  in  its  deep  chasm, 
Hiirmul  with  its  trees  : 
nearly  an  hour  distant.' 
of  Kamfl'a  el-Hurmul ; 
el-Hflrraul.' 

The  Kamli'a  stands  on  a  pedestal  having  three  steps  of  black 
basalt,  each  fourteen  inches  high.  On  this  rests  a  story  twenty- 
nine  feet  six  inches  scLuare,  surrounded  above  by  an  ornamental 
cornice.  Above  this  is  a  second  story  somewhat  drawn  in  and 
less  in  dimensions  ;  and  upon  this  last  rests  a  pyramid  built  up 
of  smaller  stones.  The  lower  story  has  (including  the  cornice) 
twelve  courses  of  stones,  each  twenty-three  inches  thick ;  the 
second  story  has  ten  courses,  apparently  of  the  same  thickness  ; 
and  the  pyramid  has  thirteen  courses,  not  so  thick.  Hence  the 
height  may  be  thus  reckoned  : 

Feet  Id 

Pedestal  .  .  .  .  3    6 

Lower  Story  ....  23 

Second  Stflry  .  .  .  .  19     2 

Pyrftmid  ,  ,  ,         about  15 


Total    . 

'  T«b.  Syr.  fid.  KoMer,  p.  IBtt 
»  See  Le  Quien  Oriem  Christ.  HI.   1- 
61.   QaBresmins  I.  p.  95  sq.    De  la  Roque 
Voyage  de  Sjrie  vC  dn  Mt  Liban,  n.   pp. 
10-120. 

'  At  Hamah;  see  Le  Qaien  I  c,  col  1. 
At  Apamea;  Le  Quien  ibid,  col  5.  De 
la  Eoqoe  L  o.  U.  p,  32.  Comp.  QuaieEm. 
Lp.96. 


60.  8 

'  According  to  Dr  De  Forest,  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  site  of  the  Kamu'a  above  the 
sea,  i9  2407  feet  That  of  the  viUaga  of 
Hfirmu]  ia  2171  feet.  The  hridge  overthe 
river  between  the  two  is  1789  feet  Ms. 
Letter. 

'  Tab.Syr.edEflhUr,p.  IGO.  AbnlMa 
wrote  in  tha  early  part  of  tlie  fourteeath 
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The  height  therefore  may  te  estimated  at  not  less  than  sisty  feet, 
nor  more  than  sixty-five  feet. 

The  whole  structure,  except  the  pedestal,  is  of  limestone. 
The  sides  face  the  four  cardinal  points.  The  southwest  comer 
ia  fallen  do-wn  from  top  to  bottom,  showing  that  the  interior  was 
built  up  solid  with  smaller  squared  stones.  There  are  pilasters  at 
the  corners  in  both  stories ;  but  they  are  without  capitals,  except 
a  small  cornice.  In  the  upper  story  there  are  two  intervening 
pilasters  on  each  side.  The  upper  portions  of  the  sides  of  the 
lower  story  are  occupied  by  sculptures  in  relief,  representing 
hunting  scenes.  These  are  much  broken  and  worn  away  by  the 
weather ;  and  are  too  much  defaced  to  be  fully  made  out.  The 
drawing  borders  rather  on  the  grotesque.  The  following  is  an 
outline. 

On  the  east  side  are  dogs  attacking  a  larger  animal  before 
and  behind.  Yet  so  defective  is  the  drawing,  that  this  animal 
has  been  held  by  some  to  be  a  wild  boar ;  and  by  others,  a  bull. 
The  legs  and  feet  are  not  those  of  a  boar ;  and  with  our  glasses 
we  saw  distinctly  what  seemed  to  be  horns.  On  this  side  are 
also  a  bow  and  other  implements  of  hunting. 

On  the  north  side  are  two  stags,  one  standing  and  the  other 
lying  down  ;  as  to  which  there  is  no  question.  Also  quivers  and 
perhaps  a  coil  of  rope. 

The  west  side  exhibits  three  animals,  which  are  difficult  to 
be  made  out.  One  of  them  resembles  a  cat,  and  may  be 
intended  for  a  panther.  The  other  two  arc  less  distinct.  Some 
speak  of  an  elephant  in  the  middle,  a  bear  in  front,  and  a  bull 
behind. ' 

On  the  south  side  a  dog  seizes  an  animal  from  behind.  The 
head  of  the  animal  is  gone ;  and  this  whole  side  of  the  monu- 
ment is  much  broken  away. 

We  searched  carefully  for  some  inscription,  and  examined 
the  whole  surface  with  our  glasses.  But  in  vain  ;  nothing  of  the 
kind  appears.  On  the  west  side,  below  the  sculptures,  are  many 
scratches  and  scrawls,  made  probably  by  Arab  visitors  ;  but  no 
inscribed  letters.  We  examined  them  the  more  carefully,  be- 
cause these  scrawls  had  been  reported  as  inscriptions.' 

No  explanation  of  this  remarkable  monument  has  yet  been 
given  ;  nor  am  I  aware,  that  any  historical  notice  of  it  exists 
before  the  present  century,  except  the  simple  mention  of  it  by 
Abulfeda.'  In  certain  respects,  it  may  be  said  to  correspond  to 
the  isolated  column  in  the  plain  northwest  of  Ba'alhek  ;  which 
also  is  yet  unexplained.*     The  Kamfl'a  was  first  made  known  to 

'  J.  L.  Porter  in  BiWioth.  Sacra,  1854, 
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the  public  by  tbe  Eev.  Mr  ThomBon ;  who  in  September,  1846, 
returned  by  this  route  from  Aleppo  to  Beirllt.'  It  has  since 
been  several  timea  visited  by  the  niiseionaries  and  others. 

Erom  the  KatoO'a  there  is  a  wide  and  interesting  view. 
The  northern  end  of  Lebanon  is  near  at  hand ;  while  Anti- 
Lebanon  is  seen  again  diverging  on  the  north  of  er-R3.s  ;  and 
apparently  sweeping  off  from  that  point  northeasterly  in  the  arc 
of  a  great  circle,  which  bounds  the  broad  plain  of  the  Orontes 
on  that  side.'  In  a  clear  day  not  only  the  lake  of  Kedes  is  visible, 
but  also  the  castle  of  Hums.  Towards  the  south  we  could  just 
distinguish  the  ghttering  summit  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh.  The 
village  of  Hfirmul  lies  half  an  hour  beyond  the  stream,  north- 
west, on  the  high  slope.  The  village  is  divided  into  several 
hamlets  by  narrow  glens,  in  which  are  brooks  of  fine  water. 
There  are  many  walnut  trees  around  the  village.  The  chmate 
is  said  to  be  unhealthy.' 

We  set  off  from  the  monument  at  4.45  ;  taking  a  straight 
course  for  Ribleh  across  this  moat  desert  tract  of  low  hills,  ridges, 
and  valleys.  The  hill  on  which  the  KamU'a  stands  is  covered 
with  loose  trap,  and  the  same  continues  for  much  of  the  dis- 
tance ;  making  it  very  difficult  for  the  horses  to  pick  their  way. 
At  6.25  our  course  was  crossed,  from  west  to  east,  by  what 
seemed  to  be  a  line  of  wells  recently  dug,  or  at  least  cleared  out, 
similar  to  those  near  Damascus,  by  which  a  stream  of  water  is 
brought  to  the  surface  of  the  ground.  But  how  or  why  such 
wells  should  be  found  here,  I  am  unable  to  explain  ;  since  no 
water  could  be  hoped  for  except  from  the  river.  The  excava- 
tions were  here  in  1848,  We  had  sight  also  of  eight  gazelles 
feeding.  The  sun  went  down  upon  us  behind  the  peaks  of 
Lebanon  ;  hut  still  for  seventeen  minutes  longer  his  beams  con- 
tinued to  gild  the  opposite  summits  of  Anti-Lebanon.     The  hiUs 

'  See  Mb  report  in  EiWioth.  Sacra,  1847,  '  Mr  Porter  saje,  that  the  spurs  and  Ime 
p.  40B ;  also  ib.  1848,  p.  S9B  sq. — Buck-  of  liilU  whiph  lie  before  the  eastern  monn- 
ingiiam  saw  the  Kamu'a  from  the  road  on  tuiii  from  'Ain  to  er-Eas,  and  which  tor- 
tile east  Bide  of  tlie  plain ;  and  mcrelj  miuote  near  the  latter  place,  cause  the 
speaks  of  it  as  "  a  high  and  large  tower,  monutain  here  to  have  this  appearance  of 
seen  at  a  great  distance,  and  called  Koor-  retreating.  He  supposes  the  main  ridge 
mee  ;"  Arab  Tribes  p.  485).— In  the  folio  to  maintain  a  straight  course  on  the  noith 
worli  of  Cagsaa  is  a  plate,  purporUng  to  of  er-Bis  and  throughout  Bibljoth.  Sacra, 
represent  a  eepuIchrBl  monument  on  tbe  1854,  p.  66G. 

waj  between  UuinsandBa'albek.  It  was  '  W.  M.  Thomson  ia  Biblioth  Sacra, 
probably  meant  to  be  a  sketch  of  the  Ka-  1848,  p.  G94  eq.— Bearings  at  the  Kamii'a 
mfi'a,  seen  perhaps  only  from  the  east  side  el-Hiirraul :  Hfirmul  315  .  Fonntain  of 
of  the  great  vallej- ;  but  if  so,  it  ia  encecd-  tbe  Orontes  i'JH',  3  ax.  Ris  Ba'albek 
inglyimperfectaodunlike.— Fromaletter  iS^°.  Jebel  esh-Slieikh  S.  20' W.  Ribleh 
of  Mr  Karren,  formerly  British  consul  at  N.  48 '  E,  Tell  Neby  Mindau  N.  37°  E.— 
Damascus,  in  L<mtI  Lindsay's  Letters  (NoM  By  Mr  Thomson  in  1846 :  Lake  of  Kedes, 
63,  p.  433,  edit,  4,)  it  would  seam  that  he  west  ade,  24'.  Castle  of  Hums  39°.  Ji- 
had visited  the  Kamli'a  before  Mr  Thom-  sieli,  modern,  GC,  eHii's  119°. 
son ;  but  no  date  is  given. 
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gradually  disappeared,  and  the  country  grow  continually  lower 
as  we  advanced.  The  desert  character  of  the  surface  also  began 
to  diminish ;  and  thin  stunted  grass  was  occasionally  seen 
among  the  tufts  of  furze.  .  At  7  o'clock  we  descended  a  slope, 
and  came  at  once  upon  the  first  canal  led  oif  from  the  'Asy  on 
this  side.  It  is  said  to  have  formerly  carried  water  as  far  as  to 
Jilsieh.  We  were  now  again  on  aoU  capable  of  tillage.  We 
crossed  one  or  two  other  like  streams,  not  without  some  diffi- 
culty in  finding  the  proper  fords,  as  it  was  now  quite  dark  ;  and 
came  at  7.35  to  our  tent,  already  pitched  on  the  bank  of  the 
Orontes.  Our  day's  work  had  been  a  hard  one,  and  we  were 
not  sorry  to  give  ourselves  to  rest. 

On  opening  the  door  of  our  tent  next  morning,  we  found  our- 
selves directly  upon  the  bank  of  the  river  ;  not  indeed  the  green 
bank ;  for  although  the  ground  is  here  only  sis  or  seven  feet 
above  the  water,  yet  the  grass  was  quite  dry,  and  the  surface 
dusty.  The  soil  of  all  this  region,  and  of  the  plain  thus  far,  is 
very  hard,  and  the  water  scarcely  penetrates  it  laterally  ;  so  that 
the  influence  of  the  water  is  felt  only  by  contact,  or  from  its 
actual  distribution  over  the  surface.  The  course  of  the  river 
was  here  from  west  to  east,  apparently  a  long  reach  ;  but  it  soon 
swept  round  to  the  north,  in  which  direction  it  continues  in  a 
winding  course,     Ribleh  is  situated  at  the  elbow. 

Our  tent  stood  near  the  ford  of  the  river.  The  bottom  is 
hard ;  and  such  ie  said  to  be  the  case  throughout  the  region. 
The  water  at  this  time  hardly  came  up  to  the  horses'  belliea. 
There  was  much  crossing  in  both  directions  ;  horses  and  donkeys, 
old  and  young,  many  of  them  loaded  ;  men  and  women  wading 
through,  the  latter  oft«n  with  bundles  on  their  heads  ;  all  going 
to  make  up  a  lively  scene. 

The  village  is  a  very  miserable  one,  of  some  forty  or  fifty 
houses.  The  only  traces  of  antiquity  are  the  remains  of  a 
quadrangular  building  of  stone.  This  seems  ancient ;  the  people 
call  it  a  church,  but  we  could  not  make  it  out.  There  is 
apparently  much  tillage  in  the  vicinity.  The  crops  however  did 
not  compare  with  those  we  had  seen  in  Galilee  ;  nor  with  those 
seen  next  day  in  the  Bukei'a  near  el-Husn,  The  water  of  the 
river  is  taken  out  above,  and  carried  long  distances  for  irrigation  ; 
but  the  effect  of  it  is  not  so  visible  just  here,  as  in  the  other 
regions  we  had  visited.  From  Eibleh  a  vast  plain  stretches  off 
in  every  direction,  except  the  southwest ;  and  various  portions 
of  it  exhibit  a  richer  fertihty. 

The  threshing-floors  of  the  village  were  in  full  operation. 
The  infitruments  here  used  were  slei^es  with  flints  fastened  in 
the  bottom,  such  as  we  had  formerly  seen  in  Samaria.'  These 
'  S«8  Vot  U.  pp.  306,  307,  [iii.  143,] 
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■were  here  draped  around  the  floors  by  a  horse,  driven  by  a  boy 
sitting  or  standing  on  the  sleflge.  There  were  also  large  quan- 
tities of  cow  dung  collected  for  fuel.  It  was  formed  into  lumps  ; 
and  these  were  laid  up  in  circles,  one  above  another,  to  dry ; 
looking  much  like  tall  vats  or  tubs. 

From  Kibleh  we  could  see  the  termination  both  of  Lebanon 
and  Anti-Lebanon.  The  former  sinks  down  to  a  low  point  in 
the  northwest.  The  latter  does  the  same  in  the  E.  N.  E.  where 
it  ends  in  the  vast  plain  south  of  Hums.  From  er-Ras  north- 
wards, the  eastern  mountain  sweeps  round,  as  has  been  already 
said,  in  the  arc  of  a  great  circle  ;'  so  that  at  Ribleh  and  further 
north  the  great  plain  regains  its  former  breadth,  and  even  more. 
At  Ribleh  the  direct  breadth  cannot  be  less  than  four  hours. 
Opposite  Eibleh  (8.  78°  E.)  there  is  a  singular  pass  through  the 
sole  remaining  ridge  of  Anti-Lebanon.  It  cuts  off  the  northern 
end  ;  leaving  a  line  or  group  of  hills  about  an  hour  in  length 
completely  isolated.  A  road  through  this  pass  leads  from  Ribleh 
to  Hasya ;  the  distance  between  ez-Zerr3.'a  and  Hasya  being 
two  hours  and  forty  minutes.' 

Here  ttw  HQrmul  was  in  sight,  lying  high  near  the  base  of 
Lebanon,  and  surrounded  by  many  trees.  The  village  and 
gardens  of  el-Ka'a  are  in  the  plain,  between  er-Ras  and  RibleL 
Modem  Jilsieh'  is  marked  by  its  mosk  and  tall  minaret ;  it  lies 
quite  out  in  the  plain  between  the  mountain  and  Ribleh, 
Ancient  Jilsieh  is  between  it  and  the  mountain,  near  the  latter.* 
Kuseir  is  east  of  the  road  to  Hums,  half  an  hour  distant  from 
the  river,  and  an  hour  or  more  from  Eibleh.' 

No  one,  I  believe,  questions  the  identity  of  Ribleh  with  the 
ancient  Rthlah  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  first  mentioned  as 
on  the  northern  part  of  the  eastern  border  of  the  Promised 
Land  ;  which  border  was  to  pass  from  Shepham  by  Rihlah  and 
80  down  through  the  Bflkfl'ft  and  Wady  et-Teim  to  the  lake  of 
Chinnereth.'  The  place  is  not  again  mentioned  until  the  days 
of  king  Josiah.     Then,  Pharaoh-nechoh,  king  of  Egypt,  march- 

'  Comp.  RbovB,  p.  642.  the  time  of  the  Mnhammedan  conqnest. — 

'  Comp.  J.  L.  Porler  in  BibKoth.  Sac.  Modem  Jilsieh,  aUo  now  deserted,  is  half 

1854,  p.  873  Bq.  an  boor  distiint ;    and  has  large  Saracenic 

'  So  written  by  Abnlfeda ;  Tab.  Syr.  ed.  ruina.    It  la  probably  the  place  spoken  of 

Kflhler,  p.  IfiO.   The  people  now  prononnoa  bv  Abnlfeda.   See  J.  L.  Porter  in  Bibliotb. 

it  Jflsy.  S"ac.  1864,  pp.  670-672.   Abulf.  Tab.  Syr. 

'  In  October,  1B53,   Mr  Porter  visited  ed.  Kehler,  p.  160 

the  remwns  of  old  Justeh.     Uo  describes  '  Bearings  at  Ribleh  i    HQmiul  S.  !>.'>'' 

thoni  aa  two   and  a  balf  milea  in  circum-  W.     Kam&'a  el-H.  S.  48'  W.     er-K*B  S. 

ferencB.     The  principal  raia  is  a  square  36°  W.    ei-Ka'a  S.  30°  W.    JMeh,  mo- 

caitlfi,  132  yarda  on  each  aide,  with  Mwera  dem,  S.  30=  £.     Zerri'a  Elm.     Kuseir 

at    the  anglee.      Lai^   heaps,  of  rub-  N.  N.  E.     Tell  Neby  Mindau  N.  5°  W. 

iiab  are  «8en  on  eyerj  side.     But  them  ia  North  end  of  Lebanon  N,  W.     North  end 

DO  trace  of  Saracenic  architecture.     The  of  Aiiti-Lebsnoa  E,  N.  E. 

place  was  probably  deserted  at  or  before  '  Nam.  31,  11. 
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ing  on  an  expedition  to  the  Euphrates  against  the  king  of 
Assyria,  slew  Josiah  at  Megiddo,  and  afterwards  encamped  at 
Eiblah,  in  the  land  of  Hamath.'  Here  Jehoahaz,  the  son  of 
Josiah,  was  held  captive  by  the  Egyptian  monarch ;  and  bis 
brother  Eliakim  made  king  in  his  stead.  Some  five  and 
thirty  years  later,  Nebuchadnezzar  king  of  Babylon  encamped 
in  like  manner  at  Bibleh  ;  while  his  general  besieged  and  took 
Jerusalem,  and  brought  the  captive  Zedekiah  to  his  master  at 
this  place.  Here  "  they  slew  the  sons  of  Zedekiah  before  his 
eyes,  and  put  out  the  eyes  of  Zedekiah,  and  bound  him  with 
fetters  of  brass,  and  carried  him  to  Babylon." '  Here  too  the 
nobles  of  Jerusalem  were  slain.' 

Under  the  circumstances,  a  more  advantageous  place  of 
encampment  for  the  hosts  of  Egypt  and  Babylon  can  hardly  be 
imagined.  On  the  banks  of  a  mountain  stream,  in  the  midst 
of  this  vast  and  fertile  plain,  the  most  abundant  supplies  of 
provisions  and  forage  were  at  hand.  From  this  point  the  roads 
were  open  to  the  Egyptian  monarch  across  the  desert,  either  by 
Aleppo  and  the  Euphrates  to  Nineveh,  or  by  Palmyra  to  Baby- 
lon. From  Eiblah,  too,  the  host  of  the  Babylonian  conqueror 
could  sweep  around  the  end  of  Lebanon  and  along  the  coast,  to 
Palestine  and  Egypt ;  or,  passing  on  southwards  through  the 
Bilka'a,  could  spread  themselves  out  over  the  land  either  east- 
wards or  westwards  from  the  valley  of  the  Jordan.  Hiblah 
indeed  disappears  from  history,  and  is  no  more  heard  of  until 
the  present  century  ;  but  the  great  plain  of  the  Orontes  contin- 
ued to  be  the  storehouse  and  battle-field  of  conflicting  hosts, 
during  the  long  dominion  of  the  Syro-Macedonian  kings,  the 
Romans,  and  the  Arabian  warriors  of  the  middle  ages.  Of  its 
great  cities,  Emesa  (Hums)  and  Hamath  (Hamah)  still  remain ; 
while  Apamea  has  sunk  into  obhvion,  under  its  present  name 
of  Kfll'at  el-Mudik. 

The  absence  of  all  mention  of  Riblah  in  the  ancient 
ecclesiastical  Notitue,  shows  that  it  was  not  a  place  of  impor- 
tance in  the  early  centuries  of  Christianity.*  Nor  does  its  name 
appear  in  the  records  of  the  long  ages  from  that  time  to  the 
present  century.  In  the  year  1816  Buckingham,  passing  from 
Ba'albek  to  Hums,  found  Ribleh  as  "  a  small  cluster  of  houses  " 
at  the  elbow  of  the  Orontes.'  He  seems  not  to  have  recognised 
its  antiquity ;  but  its  identity  with  the  ancient  Biblah  was  soon 

'  3  K.  33,  33  i  comp.  tt.  29-35.  och.     Onomast.  arts.  RMah,  RehlcaJuih 

»  a  K.  25,  6.  7.     Jar.  39,  6.  6.     C2,  9.  Comp.  Hieroo.  Comm.  in  Esa,  liil  1 ;  et 

10.  ia  Ez.  ilrii.  16  sq. 

■  2  K,  a.5,  18-21.     Jer.  52,  24-27.  '  BuoWngham'a  Arab   Trilies,  p.   491. 

'  Eusebius   and  Joroma   merolj   nams  He  writes  "  Kubla." 
Eiblah ;  tlie  latter  regarding  it  as  at  Aati- 

VoL.  ni.-46* 
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pointed  out  by  Geeenius.'     It  was  visited  by  Mr  Thomson  in 
1846  ;  and  several  others  have  since  passed  through  it.' 


Ae  Bibleh  was  the  most  northern  point  on  the  Orontes  which 
I  reached,  it  may  he  worth  while  to  pause  for  a  few  moments, 
and  look  back  upon  the  great  valley,  through  which  we  had  now 
passed  ;  as  also  upon  the  mighty  ridges  by  which  it  is  shut  in. 
We  may  also  appropriately  glean  a  few  historical  notices  of  the 
region  further  north. 

The  Arabic  name  Brikd'a  is  strictly  the  same  with  the 
Hebrew  Bik'ah  ;  and  signifies  a  cleft,  a  valley  or  plain  between 
mountains.'  This  character  of  the  great  elevated  valley  in 
question  has  already  been  sufficiently  illustrated.'  The  ancients 
gave  it  the  appropriate  name  of  Ctelesyria,  '  Hollow  Syria ; ' 
which  was  strictly  applied  only  to  the  valley  between  Lebanon 
and  Anti-Lebanon  ; '  though  it  was  sometimes  loosely  extended, 
so  as  to  include  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  on  the  south,  and  the 
plain  and  valley  of  the  Orontes  on  the  north."  According  to 
Strabo,  the  most  of  the  great  valley  bore  also  the  name  of 
Marayas,  beginning  at  Laodicea  of  Lebanon  on  the  north  and 
including  Chalcis  in  the  south.'  The  chief  cities  were  Heliopolis 
and  Chalcis  ;  which  have  already  been  sufficiently  described. 

The  lofty  ranges  of  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon,  which 
enclose  the  great  valley,  have  also  been  in  general  already  de- 
scribed. Tet  there  are  some  points  of  comparison,  or  rather  of 
contrast,  between  them  ;  to  which  it  may  be  not  uninteresting 
to  advert. 

Lebanon  baa  one  long  unbroken  dorsal  ridge,  extending  from 
Jebel  RihSn  in  the  south,  and  becoming  higher  and  higher,  quite 
to  the  peaks  above  the  cedars.  The  western  declivity  is  broad 
and  comparatively  gradual ;  divided  up  by  the  vast  b^ins  and 
chasms  of  the  many  rivers  which  flow  to  the  sea.  The  eastern 
declivity  is  steeper,  especially  south  of  Zahleh ;  north  of  that 
place  there  is  a  lower  terrace,  with  irregular  smaller  ridges, 
running  down  and  out  towards  the  northeast.^  The  main  sum- 
■  Id  hia  Heb.  Lei.  Also  in  hia  The-  '  Strabo  16.  3.  16.  p.  764,  Gun  iaiy 
aanr.  p.  1258.  ipji  ri  Toiovy^a.  ti^v  KoiKi]y  KaXov/timiF 

•  BLblioth,  Src.  1848,  p.  e9S.  See,  too,  Si-ploK,  4i  iv  irapilXMl\it,  B,t*  Al^aroi  Kal 
J.  L.  Porter,  ibii  1854,  p.  673.  Dr  6  •ArriX.lffaj'os.  ib.  16.  2.  21.  p.75e,  !J«Bt 
De  Forest,  pasuug  (rom  Zeiteh  to  Hudqb,  f^  [KoiAii  Supia]  t#  Ai^ifr«^  Koi  t#  'Awi- 
crowed  the  Orontes  by  a  ford  fortj  min-  \iBdyif  i^wfuo/itiTj.  Comp.  Pliii.  H.  N, 
oWb  aouth  of  Tell  Neby  Mindan.    Here  the    6.17. 

nneroid  Bhowed  an  eler&tlon  of  1530  feet.         '  So  towards  the  math,  Strabo   16.  S. 
Mfc  Lett.  21.  p,  756;  towards  the  north,  PUn.  H. 

•  Heb,  nspa ,  see  Heb.  Lei,    Comp.    K.  5.  19. 

the  marKiaal  rendinff  of  the  Enirl.  Version,         '  Gr,  i  Mapiriat,  Strsb.    16.  3.  18.  p. 

'  See  above,  pp.  488,  S28.  °  See  above,  pp.  530,  031. 
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raits  of  Lebanon  are  el-Kenlaeh,  (juat  soutli  of  whict  pasBes 
the  road  from  Beirfit  to  DamaBCUs,)  Sflnnin,  and  the  peaks 
above  the  cedara.  The  first,  el-Keniseh,  is  marked  by  Peter- 
mann  at  7245  feet. '  Sflnnin,  according  to  Marshal  Marmont, 
is  about  8300  Englieh  feet.'  One  summit  above  the  cedars, 
Fum  el-Mizab,  was  found  by  Dr  De  Forest  in  1853,  to-be  9135 
feet.  Another  adjacent  peak,  Dahar  el-Kttdhib,  was  estimated 
by  him  to  be  at  least  175  feet  higher  ;  in  all  9310  feet.  This  is 
the  highest  point  of  Lebanon.'  These  summits  thus  rise  about 
six  thousand  feet  above  the  Bak^'a  and  its  water-shed  ; '  but  the 
1  elevation  of  the  ridge  above  the  valley  is  of  course  much 


Anti-Lebanon,  on  the  other  hand,  has  its  highest  summit 
in  the  south,  Jehel  esh-Sheikh,  estimated  at  9000  feet."  This 
mountain,  although  in  a  sense  broken  off  from  Anti-Lebanon, 
yet  belongs  to  the  same  range.  North  of  esh-Sheikh,  Anti- 
Lebanon  consists  of  parallel  ridges  ;  low  at  first,  but  rising  into 
higher  summits  opposite  to  Zebediny  and  further  north.'  These 
ridges  divei^e  more  and  more  towards  the  northeast ;  and  ulti- 
mately run  out  and  are  lost  in  the  desert  between  Hums  and 
Palmyra ;  leaving  the  main  ridge  north  of  Lebweh  to  run  on 
alone,  until  it  ends  in  the  great  plain  south  of  Hums.  The  east- 
ern declivity  of  Anti-Lebanon,  as  we  have  seen,  is  formed  by 
these  parallel  ridges,  with  plains  or  terraces  between.  The  few 
streams  which  rise  high  up  in  the  mountain,  cut  their  way 
through  these  ridges  by  deep  gorges.  The  western  declivity  is 
steeper  ;  and  has  also  its  gorges,  by  which  roads  descend. 
Anti-Lebanon,  with  the  exception  of  esh-Sheikh,  is  everywhere 
lower  than  Lebanon  ;  and  seems  to  tower  much  less  above  the 
great  valley. 

The  great  fountains  and  streams  which  burst  forth  in  the 
BOka'a,  at  the  foot  both  of  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon,  Ij^ve 
been  mainly  described  ;  except  the  Nahr  BerdSny,  which  issues 
from  its  mountain  glen  at  Zahleh,  and  joins  the  Lttany.  The 
Berdony  forms  the  dividing  Hue  between  the  province  of  the 
Buka'a  on  the  south,  and  that  of  Ba'albek  on  the  north. 

In  Anti-Lebanon  are  many  plains  or  basins,  some  of  them 
fertile ;  and  several  small  lakes  or  pools  of  water.  Such  are 
those  of  er-R3,m,  at   Kefr   K"ftk,  and   near   Deir  el-'Ash^yir. 


>  See  bis  PbTelcal  Map,  1851.  [besfl  mefuniements  I  am  icdebted  to  the 

■  Thnt  is,  2526  French  metrea,  ot  TTT2  manuscript    commniucations    of    Dr    Da 

tar.  ftet ;  see  Voyage  dn  Due  de  Raguse,  Forest. 

II.  p.  226.     lUtter  Xvn.  p.   192.     The  ■  See  aboTe,  pp.  499,  508,  631. 

observstioD  was  made  with  boiling  water.  '  See  aboTe,  p.  132. 

'  Wildenbmcb  made  the  heigbt  of  Futn  °  Tbe  monntain  above  Blfid^n,  the  high- 

d-MSaib  to  be  9621  English  feet,  which  est  point  of  Anti-Lebanon  proper,  risas  to 

Dr  De  Forest  conuders   Mo    high. — Far  the  height  of  6,800  fbet ;  see  above,  p.  486. 
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Besides  these  there  are  said  to  be  many  sink-holeB,  where  the 
water  soon  disappears  and  descends  into  the  mountain,  feeding 
those  immense  subterranean  reservoirs  which  supply  the  great 
fountains.  In  Lebanon,  on  the  contrary,  only  a  single  lake  is 
spoken  of,  Birket  LimCin  or  YemmSneh,  near  the  village  Yem- 
mSneh,  on  the  eastern  declivity,  It  lies  at  the  foot  of  some  of 
the  loftiest  heights,  west  of  Deir  el-Ahmar,  and  an  hour  and  a 
half  south  of  'Aineitah,  It  is  a  beautiful  lake.  Dr  De  Forest 
found  it  a  mOe  long  in  June  ;  and  it  had  been  twice  as  long  in 
the  spring.  But  it  dries  away  in  the  autiunn,  from  the  failure 
of  its  principal  fountain  ;  which  is  fed  by  the  snows  in  the  deep 
gorges  above.  Here,  facing  the  fountain,  are  the  ruins  of  a 
temple,  fifty-six  feet  long  by  thirty-six  feet  wide,  on  an  elevated 
platform  measuring  265  feet  by  205  feet.' 

The  sandstone  formations,  with  their  pme  groves,  so  frequent 
in  Lebanon,  rarely  appear  on  Anti-Lebanon ;  and  there  is,  in 
general,  much  less  of  fertility  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former. 
The  limestone  rock  of  Anti-Lebanon,  according  to  Mr  Thomson, 
is  far  less  fosailiferous  than  that  of  Lebanon  ;  and  approaches 
more  frequently  to  a  semi-cryatalline  marble.  Indeed,  in  Anti- 
Lebanon  the  evidences  of  volcanic  agency  are  generally  more 
abundant  and  striking  ;  not  only  in  the  nature  of  the  rock  and 
the  absence  of  fossils,  but  also  in  the  remarkable  fractures  and 
dislocations  of  the  strata,  the  fissures  and  gorges,  and  the  vast 
fields  of  potous  lava,  volcanic  tuff,  green-stone,  and  amorphous 
trap.  The  northern  portion  of  the  plain  of  the  HUleh,  the 
whole  course  of  Wady  et-Teim  frOm  far  north  of  Easheiya,  the 
vast  plain  south  and  southeast  of  Damascus,  and  the  southeast- 
ern aide  and  southern  end  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh,  are  almost 
entirely  volcanic.  Yet  we  have  seen  too  the  same  volcanic  for- 
mation at  the  monument  of  Hurmul  near  Lebanon  ;  and  we 
shall  meet  it  still  further  around  the  northern  end  of  "  that  goodly 
mountain." 

Turning  now  our  view  northwards  along  the  plain  and  vale  of 
the  Orontes,  we  find  the  river  pursuing  its  winding  couree  in  a 
northerly  direction  as  far  as  to  the  latitude  of  Antioch  ;  where  it 
turns  westwards,  and  passes  through  a  mountain  gorge  to  the 
sea.  From  the  termination  of  Anti-Lebanon,  about  three  and  a 
half  hours  south  of  Hums,  until  the  hills  begin  to  rise  again  four 
hours  north  of  that  city,  the  river  is  bordered  on  the  east  only  by 
the  vast  plain,  extending  off  towards  the  east,  southeast,  and 
northeast,  almost  illimitably.  On  the  west  are  the  low  begin- 
nings of  the  Kusairiyeh  mountains.  Four  hours  north  of 
Hamah,  the  river  breaks  through  a  rocky  ridge,  at  SeijAr,  and 
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enters  its  proper  Talley,  having  the  mountains  of  the  Nueairiyeh 
on  the  -west,  and  a  lower  range  of  hilla  on  the  east.  This  valley 
ia  about  two  hours  in  breadth,  is  in  some  parts  marshy,  and 
has  several  small  lakes.' 

About  three  hours  north  of  Ribleh  the  river  spreads  out  into 
the  small  lake  of  Kedes,  sometimes  called  also  the  lake  of  Hums. 
It  is  about  tvpo  hours  in  length  by  one  in  breadth  ;  and  its 
northern  end  is  about  two  hours  distant  from  Hums.  The  lake  is 
in  a  great  measure,  if  not  wholly,  artificial ;  being  formed  by  an 
ancient  dam  or  embankment  across  the  stream.  The  length  of  the 
embankment  is  from  four  to  five  hundred  yards.  It  is  nowhere 
more  than  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  in  height,  and  seems  to  have 
been  often  rebuilt  or  repaired.  A  small  tower  stands  at  the 
northwestern  extremity  of  the  dam.  In  the  southern  part  of 
the  lake  is  a  small  island,  with  a  Tell  upon  it.' — From  the  lake, 
the  river  flows  on  through  a  broad  shallow  depression ;  but  as  it 
approaches  Hamah,  its  valley  is  two  or  three  hundred  feet  below 
the  adjacent  country.' 

Tlus  lake  is  described  by  Abulfeda,  who  calls  it  Kedes, 
and  also  regards  it  as  artificial.  "If  the  embankment  were 
destroyed,"  he  says,  "  the  water  would  flow  off,  the  lake  would 
cease  to  exist,  and  would  become  a  river." '  The  building  of 
the  dam  was  in  Abulfeda'a  day  referred  to  Alexander  the  Great. 
No  earlier  notice  of  the  lake  exists  ; '  and  why  it  bears  the  name 
of  Kedes  ia  unknown.  No  city  or  village  of  that  name,  ancient 
or  modem,  is  found  in  the  vicinity.  The  embankment  is  proba- 
bly a  work  of  antitiuity  ;  and  was  erected  in  order  to  raise  the 
Water  of  the  river  to  such  "&  height,  that  it  might  be  conducted  in 
canals  over  the  wide  adjacent  plains  for  the  purposes  of  irriga- 
tion. Some  of  these  canals  are  stUl  in  repair,  and  carry  the 
water  to  the  fields  and  gardens  ;   but  the  greater  number  are  in 

Of  the  ancient  cities  along  this  portion  of  the  Orontes,  this 
is  not  the  place  to  speak  in  detail,  I  had  afterwards  a  distant 
view  of  Hums ;  and  would  gladly  have  visited  Hamah  and 
Apamea ;  but  my  time  did  not  permit.  Of  all  the  towna 
between  Antioch  and  Ribleh,  ordy  Hamah  is  mentioned  in 
Scripture, 

'  Bnrokhardt  TraT.  tn  Sjr.  p.  135  sq.  Annal.  MoaL  IV.  p.  S18.    Wilken  Gesch. 

W,  M,  Thomson  in  BiWioth.  Sac,  1848,  p.  der  ICr.  \a.  p.  65, 

686  Bq.  '  Polybias  speaks  of  a,  lake  and  maralieii 

'  J.  L.  Porter  ia  Biblioth.  Sacn,  16G1,  Dear  Laodicea ;  bnt  gives  tbem  no  name, 

pp.  675,  670,  678.  Polyb.  5,  *5.  10. 

'  W.  M.  T1iora,son,  ib.  1848.  p,  684.  "  J.  L.  Porter  in  Biblioth,  Sao.  1854,  ^ 

•  Tab.  Sjr.  ed  Kohler,  p,  167.     Comp,  676, 
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On  the  way  oetween  Antioch  and  Emeaa  (Hums),  the  Itine- 
rarium  Antonini  specifies  the  following  towna  and  distances  : ' 


Apamia 
Larissa 

Epiphania  (Hau 
Arethuaa 


XVI 
XVI 
SVI 


It  ia  worthy  of  remart,  that  these  distances  correspond  to  the 
rate  of  travel  at  the  present  day  with  horses,  reckoning  four 
Boman  miles  to  the  hour,  as  we  have  done  ahove  hetween 
Ba'albek  and  Hums."  From  Hamah  to  Hums  is  eight  hours  ; 
and  from  KQl'at  el-Mudik  to  Hamah  the  same,'  All  the  towns 
thus  specified  in  the  Itinerary  are  now  known, 

Apamea  of  Syria  lay  upon  the  hills  east  of  the  lower  vaUey 
of  the  Orontes.  It  was  a  city  of  importance,  the  seat  of  a  Chris- 
tian bishop  ;  and  continued  to  he  a  strong  place  during  the  cen- 
turies of  the  crusades,'  Abulfeda  speaks  of  it  as  Famieh,  or 
A^mieh."  But  the  name  has  long  heen  forgotten  in  those 
regions  ;  having  been  superseded  by  that  of  a  modem  castle  near 
the  site,  Ktil'at  el-Mudik,  Niebuhr  heard  of  this  change  of 
name  at  Aleppo  ;  and  Burckhardt  in  1812  conjectures  the  castle 
to  be  the  site  of  Apamea,  hut  he  saw  no  ruins.'  Mr  Thomson, 
in  1846,  was  the  first  to  discover  and  describe  the  extensive 
ruins,  with  their  many  squares  and  magnificent  colonnades. 
They  lie  just  east  and  northeast  of  the  casfle,  about  three  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  valley  of  the  Orontes.' 

Larissa  of  Syria  lay  midway  betfween  Apamea  and  Epi- 
phania.  It  was  a  place  of  some  note  ;  was  the  seat  of  a  bishop  ; 
and  some  of  its  coins  are  still  extant,'  Its  position  corresponds 
precisely  to  that  of  the  fortress  of  Seijar,  or  rather  of  Sheizai  as 
Abulfeda  writes  it,'  occupying  a  high  triangular  point  where  the 
Orontes  bursts  through  the  rocky  barrier  from  the  elevation  of 
Hamah,  and  enters  the  low  wet  plain  of  Apamea.  It  is  four 
hours  distant  ftom  both  Apamea  and  Hamah.  Fragments  of 
columns,  Corinthian  and  Doric  capitals,  a  sarcophagus,  and  other 


■  Idn.  Antonini,  p.  187;  comp,  also  p. 
194, 

'  See  above,  p.  536. 

'  Irby  end  Mangles  were  eight  hours 
in  tTttTelUng  from  Hamsh  to  Hums;  TriT. 
p,  354.  [77.1  Burckhardt  was  ten  hours 
on  the  way  from  Kul'at  Mudik  to  Hamah ; 
but  he  traTelled  veiy  slowly ;  Trav.  p, 
142  sq. 

'  Oeaftrins,  Notit  Orbis  IL  p.  864. 
Mannert  Geogr,  der  Gr.  and  Kom.  VI.  i.  p. 
8tl0,    Le  Quien  Oriena  Christ.  IL   910. 


Wilken  Gesoh.  d.  Ktbuik.  IL  pp.  272,  274. 
in.  ii.  pp.  3,  6. 

'  Tab.  Syr.  pp.  26,  114. 

'  NiebnhrReisebescbr.nl.  p.  97.Burck- 
hatdt  Tra».  in  Syc.  p.  138. 

'  W.  M,  Thomson  inBibIiofli.SBC  1848, 
p.  68,^  an.  comp.  1847,  pp.  404,  40T, 

'  CeUarins  ib.  U.  p.  354.  Mannert  ib, 
VL  i.  p.  360.— La  Quien  Oriena  Christ  IL 
p  917.— Eokhel  Doetr.  Nummor.  UL  p. 
331.     Mionuet  M*d.  V,  p- 3114. 

•  Tab.  Syr.  ed.  Kohler,  pp,  26,  110. 
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remains  serre  to  mark  this  as  the  site  of  an  ancient  town.'  It 
was  already  recognised  as  Larissa  hy  Albert  Schultens.' 

Hamath,  called  in  Scripture  "  the  great,"  is  a  very  ancient 
city,  the  seat  of  a  Syrian  king,  who  was  an  ally  of  David  ;  and 
later  the  head  of  a  kingdom  or  province  which  included  Riblah.' 
By  the  Greeks  and  Romans  it  was  called  Epiphania.*  But  its 
ancient  name  remained  upon  the  lips  of  the  common  people  ; 
and  it  is  now  known  only  as  Hamah.  It  lies  on  both  sides  of 
the  Oront«8,  in  the  valley  and  on  the  acclivities.  The  population 
is  estimated  at  not  less  than  thirty  thousand.  One  of  the  curi- 
osities of  the  place  are  the  immense  Persian  wheels,  called 
Na'ilrah,  for  raising  water  to  the  upper  town.  Some  of  these 
are  seventy  or  eighty  feet  in  diameter,  and  raise  the  water  to 
nearly  that  height ;  being  driven  by  the  force  of  the  current. 
The  site  of  the  former  castle  is  a  lofty  mound  or  Tell,  hke  those 
of  Aleppo  and  Hums.  There  are  few,  if  any,  traces  of  antiquity 
in  the  city,'  Hamah  was  the  native  place  of  Abulfeda,  the 
Arabian  geographer  and  historian  ;  he  was  a  descendant  of 
Saladin,  and  head  of  the  royal  house  of  Hamah.' 

Arethusa  is  mentioned  by  Strabo  and  others,  and  was  the 
seat  of  a  bishop.'  Its  position  midway  between  Epiphania  and 
Emesa  fixes  it  at  the  modem  village  of  Restun,  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Orontes,  where  the  road  from  Hamah  to  Hums 
crosses  the  river  hy  a  bridge  of  thirteen  arches.  The  river  here 
winds  along  a  chasm.  The  village  is  on  the  hill  above.  Portions 
of  walls  and  gateways,  the  lines  of  the  streets,  some  pedestals  of 
columns,  and  a  few  coins,  are  all  that  remain  of  the  ancient 
city.'  Abnlfeda  describes  it  in  his  day  as  having  extensive 
ruins.'     It  was  recognised  by  Pococke  as  the  site  of  Arethusa. '° 

Emesa,  now  Hums,  seems  not  to  reach  back  to  a  very  high 

'  Burckhardt'a  Trav.  in  Sw.  p.  U3  sq.  Christ,  n."  915,     Abulfeda  Tab,   Sjr.  ed. 

W.  M.  Thomson  in  BibUoth. 'Sac.  1848,  p.  KiihUr,  pp.  108,  1*9,  191— Other  writera 

688  sq.  also  confound  Hamath  and  Hammath ;  so 

'  See  his  Index  Geogr,  ad  Vit.  Saladin,  Adrichomins  p.  107,    Some  have  regaiiled 

art.  Sfoiiarum.      So  too  Pococka  II.  i.  p.  the    present   Hamah    aa   Apamea;    ao  P. 

143,      Geaeniua,   Notes  to   Burckbordfs  de!k  Valle  IL  p.  134.    Le  Quien  Orieus 

Trav.  in  Sjr.  L  p.  614  Germ.  Chriat.  II.  910,     Busohing,  m  part,  XI.  i. 

'  Am,  6,  2. — 2  Sam,  8,  9  sq, — 2  K.  23,  p,  333. 

83.— Reland  PalEBBt.  pp.  119,  130.     Man-  ■  See  De  Guignea  Hiat  des  Huns,  Intiod. 

□art  1.  0.  p.  869.     Comp.  Ranmer  Palaet.  pp.  503,  504,  l^rm. 

p,  113,  ed.  3  ;  where  however  he  wrongly  '  Cellarina  ib.  p.  367.     Mannert  L  C  p. 

reads  nnn  Hamath  for  nan  Bai»m<ah,  858.     Le  Quien  Oriens  Chriat,  II.  916. 

in  Joah.  'l9,  35.                       "  '  '  Irby  and  Manglaa  p.  254.   [78.1     T. 

•  For  the  coins  of  Epiphania,  aeeEckbel  M.  Thomson  in  Biblioth.  Sac.  1848,  p. 
Doetr.  Nummor.  III.  p.  812.  Mionnflt  6B4.  For  the  coins,  see  Eckbel  Doctr. 
Med.  V.  p   331.  Nummor.  III.  p.  809.     Mionnet  Med.  V. 

•  PocockB  n.  i  p.   143,     Burckhardt  P-  22.'). 

Trav.  p.  146.  W.  M.  Tbomaon  in  Bibliuth.         '  Tab.   Sjr.  ib.  p.  22  ;  oomp.  Not.  96, 
Siio,   1848,   pp.  680-682;    also    in   MisB.     in  Add.  et  Corr.  prefixed. 
Humid,  1841,  p.  362  sq,    Le  Quien  Oriena         '"  VoL  II.  p,  142, 
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antiquity.  It  is  not  mentioned  in  Scripture  ;  and  the  earliest 
notices  are  those  of  Strabo  and  Pliny,  who  speak  only  of  the 
Emesenea  as  a  people  or  tribe.'  Ptolemy  names  Emesa  as  in 
the  district  of  Apamea ;  and  writers  of  the  third  and  fourth 
centuries  often  mention  the  city."  Coins  of  Caracalla  and 
Heliogabalus  show  that  Emesa  was  in  their  day  invested  with 
the  rights  of  a  Roman  colony.'  It  was  already  celebrated  for  its 
splendid  temple  and  worship  of  the  sun ;  the  daughter  of  the 
high  priest,  Julia  Domna,  had  ascended  the  imperial  throne  ; 
and  Heliogabalus,  the  youthful  priest,  gloried  as  emperor  in  the 
title,  "  Sacerdos  Dei  Solis." '  It  was  early  the  seat  of  a  Chris- 
tian bishop  ;  and  under  Diocletian,  near  the  close  of  the  third 
century,  SilVanus  its  bishop  suffered  martyrdom.'  Under  the 
emperor  Constantine  a  splendid  church  was  erected  in  Emeaa.' 

With  the  other  cities  of  Syria,  Emesa  passed  under  the 
Muhammedan  dominion  in  A.  D,  636  ;'  and  during  the  following 
centuries  came  under  the  sway  of  the  successive  dynasties,  the 
Ommiades,  Tulunides,  Seljuks,  and  others.'  Its  name  was  now 
Hems  or  Hums ;  which  probably  had  been  softened  by  the 
Greeks  into  Emesa."  In  A.  D,  1099,  the  host  of  the  crusaders, 
after  the  capture  of  Antioch,  marched  up  the  valley  of  the 
Orontes  ;  took  possession  of  Sheizar,  Hamah,  and  Hums,  which 
opened  to  them  their  gates  ;  and  then  passed  down  along  the 
northern  end  of  Lebanon  to'Arka  and  the  coast.'"  The  city  iu 
A.  D.  1130  resisted  successfully  the  siege  and  assaults  of  Zenld 
the  Atabek  chieftain  ;  who  after  forty  days  drew  off  his  forces." 
In  the  years  1157  and  1170,  Syria  was  ravaged  by  terrihle  earth- 
quakes ;  by  which  Hums  was  well  nigh  destroyed,'*  Here  too 
took  place  a  great  and  decisive  battle,  in  A.  D.  1281,  between 
the  Saracens  and  the  Mogols ;  in  which  the  latter  were  over- 
thrown, and  their  power  in  Syria  for  a  time  agnihilated.'* 
During  these  centuries,  Tortosa  was  the  port  of  Hums." 

In  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  Belon,  on  Ids  way 

'  Strabo  ri  'Zittirnyui'  Iftfot,  16.  2.  10.  '  Constantin.  Porpliyrcgen.    de  aSmSa. 

p.  753.     Pliny  "  Emewnos,"  5.  19  or  23.  Impend,    o.    25,    p.    59,     Xt^V.    *!"'   ^i 

'  Ptol,  Geogr.  E.  H. — Herodian.  6.8.  "t-fifcra.    A  similar  iaetance  is  tte  Arabic 

AimiBD.  MaroeU,  14.  36.    ib.  26.  18.  Miulasah,   Heb.   nxibn ,    Gc.  "EAoturn, 

■  For  the  coins  of  Emesa,  see  Eckhel  ^^^^  [g   Y.\m».  in  the'doaert  towards  Siiid, 

l.o<«r.    Numro.    m.   p.    811.        Mionnet  south  of  Hebron.     See  Vol.  I.  pp.  801,  202. 

Mea^V.p2S7.  [i.29Gaq.5li5.] 

See  abOTa,  p.  bll  •>  mikea  Gescb.  der  Kr.  I.  p.  349  sq. 

*  Etueb.  H.  E.  8.  18.  ib.  9. 6.     Seretal  i        .      .     ti                    r          "^ 

ot  the  bishops  of  Emesa  are  named  ;  Le  Wilten  ib.  n.  f 

Quien  Oriens  Christ.  11.  837  sq.  "  "'  "-" "' 

'  Soionren.  H.  E.  8.  1 7. — See  generally 

for  Emesa,  CellajiHa  J.  c.  U.  p.  35T  sq.  Or.  art.  Mcmt.    WiDien  ib.  III.  ii 

Maonert  1.  c.  VI.  i.  p.  356.  136. 

'  Sea  above,  p.  523. 

'  See  Indei  to  De   Guignes  Hist,  dea 
Huns,  ait.  Hemeaaa,  Germ. 
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from  Damascus  to  Aleppo,  passed  through  Ba'albek  and  Hums. 
He  speaks  of  the  -walla  of  the  latter  city  as  ancient  and  good, 
and  in  part  still  standing ;  though  the  houses  were  mostly  in 
ruins.'  Pietro  deUa  VaUe  was  in  like  manner  at  Hums  early  in 
the  seventeenth  century.'  AH  later  travellers,  who  have  passed 
between  Damascus  and  Aleppo,  have  of  course  taken  their  way 
through  Hums. 

At  the  present  day  Hums  is  a  city  of  twenty  thousand 
inhabitants  ;  of.  whom  seven  thousand  are  Christians,  cliiefly  of 
the  Greek  church.  It  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  and 
fertile  plain,  which  in  some  directions  extends  quite  to  the  horizon. 
The  first  swell  of  Anti-Lebanon  is  three  and  a  half  hours  from 
the  city,  about  S.  by  W.  The  river  Orontes  is  hardly  a  mile 
distant  in  the  west ;  and  from  it  the  city  is  supplied  with  water, 
brought  on  the  backs  of  animals  or  men.'  The  ancient  embank- 
ment of  the  lake  is  two  hours  from  the  city ;  but  neither  the 
lake  nor  the  river  is  visible.  The  streets  are  in  general  paved 
with  square  blocks  of  basalt,  and  the  houses  are  mostly  of  the 
same  material.  It  is  one  of  the  cleanest  cities  of  Syria.  There, 
ate  no  remains  of  ancient  buildings  ;  but  lai^e  hewn  stones  and 
frj^ments  of  columns  of  granite,  basalt,  and  limestone,  are  every 
where  scattered,  and  testify  to  its  ancient  architecture.  The 
modem  walls  around  the  city  are  of  use  only  against  the  wild 
Arabs,'  Dr  De  Forest  found  Hums  to  be  1496  English  feet 
above  the  sea.* 

The  mound  or  Tell,  on  which  the  castle  of  Hums  was  built, 
and  which  we  afterwards  had  in  sight  for  several  hours  after  leav- 
ing Bibleh,  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  city.  Mr  Porter  estimates 
its  diameter  at  three  hundred  yards.'  Its  height,  according  to 
Dr  De  Forest,  is  one  hundred  and  one  feet.  It  was  surrounded 
by  a  broad  fosse.'  The  sloping  sides  were  formerly  laid  with 
small  square  blocks  of  basalt,  forming  an  escarpment ;  por- 
tions of  which  only  now  remain.'  Around  the  summit  was  a 
wail  of  great  strength  ;  the  facing  being  of  large  limestone 
blocks,  while  the  middle  was  filled  up  with  rubble  embedded 
in  cement.  All  that  remains  of  the  castle  at  the  present  day, 
are  a  few  portions  of  the  exterior  towers  on  the  northern  wall 
The  summit  of  the  Tell  is  now  covered  with  heaps  of  rubbish. 
Among  these  are  seen  several  large  fragments  of  red  and  gray 

'  p.  Belon  Obserrat.  ito,  Par.  155S,  p.        ■  J.  L.  Portar,  ibid.  p.  679  sq. 
165.    FbuIus'  Samml  Tb.  II.  p.  9.  '  According  to  Pocookc,  the  fosse  was 

'  Tom.  II.  p.  133.  "  about  twenty  feel  deep  and  thirty  paces 

'  E.  Smith  in.  BibL  Res.  1st  edit  III.  broad  j "  over  it  was  a  bridge  of  several 
App.  p.  17*.  arches;  II.  L  p.  HI. 

*  Sea  J.  L.  Porter  in  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  '  Pococke  speaks  of  this  faoino  as  still 
1854,  pp.  677-681.  W.  M.  Thomson,  ibid,  extant  in  bis  day ;  and  of  the  fortress  as 
1848,  pp.  683,  68i.  '■  a  large  ruined  castle ;"  II.  I  p.  141. 
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granite  columns  ;  the  remains  probably  of  some  ancient  temple, 
perhaps  that  of  the  eun.  The  whole  character  and  position  of 
the  castle  of  Hums  is  said  to  bear  a  strong  resemlilance  to  that 
of  Aleppo.  A  modem  Wely  with  a  white  dome  crowns  the 
summit  of  the  Tell ;  and  is  a  conspicuous  object  in  every  direc- 
tion. 

Laodicea,  according  to  Ptolemy,  was  the  head  of  a  distiict, 
which  he  calls  Laodicene,  comprising  the  towns  of  Laodicea, 
Paradisus,  and  Jabruda.'  In  Ptolemy  and  in  the  Peutinger 
Tables,  it  has  the  epithet  Scabiosa  Laodicea;'  for  what  reason 
is  not  known,  Polybius  mentions  Laodicea  m  near  a  lake  and 
marshes.'  Strabo  and  Pliny  speak  of  it  as  "  at  or  in  Lebanon ;  " 
the  former  describes  it  as  at  the  northern  end  of  the  plain 
Marsyas,  or  the  BOka'a.'  It  bears  the  like  epithet  on  coins 
of  Antoniuns  Pius  and  Caracalla.''  Laodicea  was  a  Eoman  col- 
ony, having  the  Jus  Italicum  ;'  and  became  also  the  seat  of  a 
Christian  bishop,'  These  notices  exhaust  ail  our  knowledge  of 
this  ancient  city. 

We  have  already  seen,  that  the  Itin.  Anfonmi  plaees  Lao- 
dicea at  eighteen  Roman  miles  south  of  Emesa,  and  thirty-two 
north  of  Conna,  or  er-Ras  ;  while  the  Peutinger  Tables  mark  it 
at  twenty  miles  from  Emesa  ;  and  Ptolemy,  at  fifteen  degrees 
of  latitude  south  of  the  same  city.'  According  to  our  former 
proportion  of  four  Roman  miles  to  one  hour  of  travel,  the  dis- 
tance between  the  two  cities  was  from  four  and  a  half  to  five 
hours.  According  to  the  Itinerary  it  was  also  eight  hours  distant 
from  Conna,  or  er-Ras. 

Where  then  was  this  Laodicea  situated  ?  The  preceding 
distances  show  conclusively,  that  it  could  not  have  been  at  old 
Jlisieh,  as  suggested  by  Lapie  and  others ; '  for  Jfisieh  is  at 
least  seven  or  eight  hours  distant  from  Hums,  and  not  more 
than  four  hours  from  er-Ras.'°  In  searching,  therefore,  through- 
out the  region  north  of  Ribleh,  for  some  spot  which  might  possi- 
bly correspond  to  the  site  of  Laodicea,  "I  could  find  none  deserv- 
ing am  attention  except  the  high  mound  knwn  as  Tell  Neby 

'  Pto    Geogr  5   14  '  Leg    1    I  ig  de  Cenp  b.  §  S,  "  F.Bt  et 

'  Gr.    jKaplwffo  AboBImh       I      « mo  La  id  oe  a  CO  0    a    n  S  na  Ccelf,  cm  di- 

0()pies   of   Ptolemy    t    s   read    KaS  "•n  vi    be  eras  el   mperator  noater  jus  Itolici 

without  sense      The  ep  thet    s  dnubtleaa  ob    h  11     c  ^l  g  mer  ta   qoiicessit."      Sea 

from  the  Latio,  Z  udica  iS  oaa  as  bmthaDcl:  of  Antt  ait  CWonia,  p.817. 
the  Tables  have  t     Segm  X  ed.  Scbeyb  Bela  d  Palfest.  p    217.      Le  Qnian 

■  Polvb  5  45  10  0  ens  Cbt  b    IL  841 
'  Strabo  IG    2    18   i.ax^  outoti  AooSf  bee     bove  p  536 

Ktie  ^  xpii  Alflawi'      Phi    H  N   6    Hor         '  See  Inn  ed    Pattbe    et  Find.   Index 

23,  "  Laodiceu    qui  ad  Ltban    n  cogno-  p  350      W    M   Thomson   a  Biblioth.  Saw 

minaiitiir''  1848  p  6  4 

*  E.   g.   irpJs  AiftW,  ir  T<f  \ifiivf.  Comp.  J.  L,  Porter  m  Biblioth.  Sac 

Eckhel  Uoctr.  Niimm.  III.  p.  88G.   Mlou-  18j4,  p.  672, 
net  Med.  V.  p.  241. 
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Mindau,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Orontee  somewhat 
more  than  two  hours  north  of  Eibleh.  There  is  a  modem  village 
on  the  side  of  the  mound  ;  while  the  summit  ie  crowned  with  a 
white  Wely,  forming  a  conspicuous  object  on  every  side.  This 
Tell  is  visible  from  Kibleh,  and  we  had  it  in  eight  for  several 
hours  after  leaving  that  place. — The  thought  arose,  May  not  this 
Tell,  perhaps,  have  been  the  site  of  Laodicea  ? 

Mr  Porter  travelled,  in  1853,  from  Kibleh  to  Hums  alon^  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  river.  Leaving  Kibleh  in  the  morning, 
about  6  o'clock,  at  8,15  he  was  opposite  TeU  Neby  Mindau ;  and 
after  slight  delays  and  turning  out  of  the  road  to  visit  the  em- 
bankment at  the  lake,  he  reached  Hums  at  1.15.  This  would 
give  the  time  of  travel,  Eilong  the  road,  at  not  much  over  four 
and  a  half  hours  ;  and  this  coincides  with  the  distance  of  Lao- 
dicea from  Emesa.'  The  position,  therefore,  is  not  inconsistent 
vrith  the  site  of  the  former  city. 

On  examining  the  Tell  with  his  glass  from  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river,  Mr  Porter  "  could  plainly  see  extensive  ruins 
scattered  along  its  base."'  A  tributary  here  falls  into  the 
Orontes,  coming  from  a  fountain,  'Ain  et-Tannftr,  and  a  amaU 
lake,  in  the  southwest ;  and  the  Tell  and  ruins  occupy  the 
angle  above  the  junction. — In  Sept.  1846,  Mr  Thomson  travelled 
from  Hamah  to  Kibleh  along  the  west  bank  of  the  river.  He 
visited  TeU  Neby  Mindau ;  and  is  the  iirst  and  only  traveller 
who  has  given  an  account  of  it.  The  TeU  is  on  the  tongue  of 
land  between  the  Orontes  and  its  tributary,  el-Mukadiyeh,  above 
the  junction.  A  ditch  drawn  from  one  stream  to  the  other, 
made  the  Tell  an  island.  Around  the  southern  base  of  this 
large  Tell,  are  spread  the  remains  of  an  extensive  ancient  city. 
They  consist  of  numerous  columns,  foundations,  and  small  por- 
tions of  the  original  wall ;  the  rubble  work  of  which  was 
Roman  brick,  Mr  Thomson  says :  "  I  found  the  people  of  the 
TeU  breaking  up  the  columns  to  bum  into  Hme ;  and  as,  in  this 
trap  region,  limestone  is  scarce,  this  process  of  destruction  may 
have  been  going  on  for  a  thousand  years ;  and  the  wonder  is, 
that  such  a  number  of  columns  have  escaped  their  barbarous 
sledges." ' 

Both  the  position,  therefore,  the  vicinity  of  the  lake,  and  the 
remains,  leave  no  reason  to  doubt,  but  that  in  Tell  Neby  Min- 
dau we  have  the  site  of  the  ancient  Laodicea  of  Lebanon. 

'J.   L.   Portar  in  Bibliotheca   Sacra,     see  W.  M.  ThomBOo  inBiblioth.  Sac  1848, 
1854,  pp.    674-6TJ,— The    following   ia    p.  ti91. 

another  Bsfimate:  From  Huma  to  the  lake,         '  J.  L.  Porter,  ibid  p.  675. 
twohonrs.  Length  of  tha  lake,  two  hours.        '  W.   M.   Thomson,   in  Biblioth.   Sao. 
From  the  southwest  coroer  of  the  lake  to    1818,  pp.  691,  692.— Dr  Db  Forest  also 
the  Tell,  one  hoar.     In  all  fve  hours,  but     confirms    oraHy    Uic    Btatements    of    Mr 
•omewliBt  clreuitons.     For  the  first  two     Thomson, 
distajices,  see  abare,  p.  649.   For  Che  last, 
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There  remain  now  the  ruins  at  old  Jflsieb  to  be  considered  ; ' 
and  the  queation  arises,  can  they  be  identified  with  any  known 
ancient  city  ?     We  may  at  least  attempt  the  problem. 

We  have  seen  above,  that  the  Laodicene  of  Ptolemy  in- 
cluded the  three  towns  of  Laodieea,  Paradieus,  and  Jabruda." 
The  first  we  have  just  determined.  The  last  is  obviously 
the  modern  Yebrfld,  situated  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  Anti- 
Lebanon,  some  ten  or  eleven  hours  north  of  Damascus,  and  an 
horfr  and  a  half  W.  S.  W.  of  Nebk.  It  still  possesses  an 
ancient  church,  distinguished  for  the  beauty  and  solidity  of  its 
architecture.'  It  appears,  then,  that  the  district  Laodicene  ex- 
tended from  Laodieea  in  a  southeasterly  direction  across  Anti- 
Lebanon  to  Jabruda  ;  and  that  Paradisus  lay  between  those 
two  places.  Now  Ptolemy  marks  Paradisus  at  ten  degrees  of 
latitude  south  of  Laodieea,  and  five  degrees  of  longitude  east  of 
the  same  ;  and  that  well  accords  with  the  position  of  old  Jflsieh 
relative  to  Tell  Neby  Mindau.*  Again,  he  gives  the  latitude 
of  Jabruda  at  only  five  degrees  south  of  Paradisus,  which  is  evi- 
dently wrong  ;  while  he  places  Jabruda  fifteen  degrees  of  longi- 
tude east  of  Paradisus  ;  which  last  accords  with  the  relative 
position  of  old  Jilsieb  and  Yebrftd.  The  specifications  of 
Ptolemy  cannot,  of  course,  be  regarded  as  exact ;  but,  in  the 
case  of  groups,  they  serve  to  mark  the  relative  positions  of 
ihe  places  named  together,  as  they  lay  before  the  mind  of  the 
geographer.  In  the  present  instance,  they  seem  to  point  defi- 
nitely to  old  Jusieh  as  the  site  of  the  ancient  Paradisus. 

Paradisus  is  simply  named  by  Strabo  and  PUny  ; '  and  is 
nowhere  mentioned  as  an  episcopal  seat. 


Saturday  June  \2th.  This  morning,  after  completing  our 
observations  at  Rihleh,  we  prepared  to  set  off  for  el-Husn,  on 
our  way  to  Beirflt.  It  was  not  without  a  feeling  of  sadness, 
that  I  gave  up  finally  the  idea  of  visiting  Hums,  Hamah,  and 
Antioch.  Mr  Robson,  my  companion,  was  ready  to  take  that 
route.  But  the  heat  of  summer  bad  already  come  ;  my  health 
was  hanging  by  a  slender  thread  ;   and  it  seemed   important. 


inBibUoth.  Sao.  1854,  pp.  6T1,  673. 

'  S«s  above,  p.  554. 

*  Tbiaia  doubtless  the  KAf^'Ia^ijSpin^Scgf, 
"Clitna  Jambrndoram,"  of  tbe  eocleeias- 
tical  Ifotiiia  ;  as  Ma'Ifila,  tbree  hours  fur- 
ther aouth,  is  the  KXffin  K«y\a6iar  of  the 
same;  Reland  Patest.  p.  217.  Both  these 
places  «ere  visited  by  Mr  Fart«r  in  the    i 
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that  I  slioiild  leave  Beirftt  by  the  Bteamer  of  June  22nd,  rather 
than  delay  for  a  month  or  even  a  fortnight  longer.  Reluctantly, 
therefore,  I  turned  my  course  westwards  ;  and  the  event  proved 
that  I  desisted  from  my  joumeyings  none  too  soon. 

Our  journey  of  to  day  lay  around  the  northern  end  of 
Lebanon,  to  the  great  fortress  formerly  known  as  el-Husn  el- 
Akrad,  "  Castle  of  the  Kurds  ;  "  now  called  simply  el-Husn,  A 
main  object  was  to  examine  the  character  of  the  tract  lying 
between  Lebanon  and  the  mountains  of  the  Nusairiyeh  further 
north.  In  a  direct  line  the  distance  from  Eibleh  to  the  fortress 
would  not  be  much,  if  any,  over  eight  hours ;  but  the  long  circuit 
which  we  had  to  make  on  account  of  the  difficult  and  marshy 
nature  of  some  of  the  intervening  ground,  prolonged  our  day'a 
journey  to  nine  and  a  half  hours. 

We  crossed  the  river  by  the  ford  above  described  ; '  and  left 
the  north  bank  at  9  o'clock,  Our  course  at  first  was  north. 
After  fifteen  minutes  wc  saw  el-Husn,  bearing  N.  30°  W.  At 
9.45  we  again  struck  the  Orontcs  in  one  of  its  meanderings  ; 
and  then  turned  our  course  more  northwesterly.  The  plain  was 
a  dead  level ;  the  soil  hard  and  gravelly,  and  fertile  only  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  canals  led  through  it  from  the  river  ;  of  which  we 
crossed  several.  Much  of  our  way  at  first  was  by  short  cuts 
through  tilled  fields  ;  which  the  guide  seemed  to  know  well. 
At  10.30  we  reached  'Ain  et-Tannfir,  a  good  sized  fountain  in 
the  plain  ;  having  north  of  it  a  small  winding  lake.  This  is  the 
source  of  the  stream  el-Mukadiyeh,  which  joins  the  Orontes  at 
Tell  Neby  Mindau.  That  Tell  was  here  about  an  hour  distant 
E.  N.  E,  The  village  of  Zeiteb  lay  in  the  opposite  direction, 
about  the  same  distance  W.  8.  W. 

At  10.50  there  was  by  our  path  a  small  milestone,  with  a 
Greek  inscription  now  illegible.  In  five  minutes  more  we 
crossed  a  pretty  stream  brought  from  a  fountain  some  distance 
on  the  left,  and  running  along  the  east  side  of  a  lower  meadow- 
like tract,  through  which  meanders  a  small  brook.  This  vale 
forms  the  western  extremity  of  the  plain  ;  and  the  ground  begins 
to  rise  immediately  from  it.  Just  here,  on  its  western  side,  we 
came  at  11.05  to  el-Buweidah,  a  ruined  village  ;  now  occupied 
by  an  encampment  of  Arabs,  dwelling  mostly  in  booths  and 
in  tents  covered  with  mats. 

Here  at  Buweidah  we  came  again  among  black  basaltic 
Btones  and  rocks  ;  and  the  trap  formation  continued  around  the 
whole  northern  end  of  Lebanon  quite  to  the  vicinity  of  Sheikh 
lluhammed.  The  ground  rises  from  el-Buweidah  very  gradually 
at  first.     At  11.30  the  whole  lake  of  Hums  came  into  view  ;  the 
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island  in  its  Bouthern  part  appearing  like  a  truncated  Tell. 
The  lofty  castle  of  Hums  was  also  now  in  sight.  At  11.45  we 
seemed  to  come  out  upon  a  plateau  ;  and  at  12  o'clock,  had  the 
island  in  the  lake  and  the  castle  of  Hums  in  a  line,  hearing 
N.  E.  by  E,  The  ruins  of  a  village,  Um  el-H4ratein,  the  hovels 
built  of  black  basalt,  followed  at  12.05  ;  and  just  beyond  was  an 
encampment  of  Arab  tents.  At  12.30  was  another  ruined  vil- 
lage of  like  black  stones,  el-Kuneiyiaeh.  Here  was  one  tolerably 
large  building,  which  we  could  not  make  out.  Under  one  of  its 
doorways,  leading  through  a  thick  partition  wall,  we  rested  and 
took  lunch  ;  that  being  the  only  shaded  spot  that  we  could  find. 

Setting  off  again  at  1.45,  we  passed  a  water-bed  at  2.05, 
running  down  northeast  towards  the  lake.  At  2,15  there  was 
another  black  ruined  village,  Huneider  ;  and  Arab  booths  near 
it.  At  2.30  we  came  out  upon  the  height  of  land,  a  plateau  of 
some  width,  having  many  shrub  oaks. 

Thus  far  we  had  been  gradually  ascending  the  eastern  decliv- 
ity of  the  broad  and  low  elope,  which  we  could  everywhere  see 
running  out  and  down  from  the  termination  of  the  great  liiasses 
of  Lebanon,  towards  the  east,  the  northeast,  and  the  north. 
This  slope  descends  very  gradually.  Lat^e  tracts  of  it,  near 
Lebanon,  are  covered  with  forests  of  shrub  oaks  and  other  trees  ; 
presenting  a  green  and  pleasing  appearance,  "While  thus  the 
eastern  portion  of  Lebanon  was  seen  to  end  on  our  left,  we  now 
had  in  sight  a  lower  ridge  running  out  from  this  part  towards 
the  northwest,  in  front  of  the  more  western  portion.  The  north- 
western end  of  this  ridge,  as  we  shall  see  further  on,  is  the 
northernmost  point  of  Lebanon.  This  ridge  was  now  on  our 
left  ;  and  along  its  northeastern  side  lies  the  deep  valley  of  the 
Wady  Khillid,  with  a  stream,  the  remotest  source  of  the  Kahr 
el-Kebir.  On  our  right  we  could  everywhere  look  down  along 
the  slope  to  lower  ground  west  of  the  lake  of  Hums.  Thi»  tract 
appeared  level,  and  was  better  cultivated.  Indeed,  along  our 
path  we  had  seen  very  little  tillage  since  leaving  el-Buweidah. 

Thus  far  the  whole  region  seems  to  be  drained  eastwards. 
But  on  this  height  of  land  we  could  now  look  off  westwards,  and 
see  not  only  the  fortress  cl-Husn,  but  also  the  mountains  in  the 
northwest  beyond,  along  the  coast  north  of  Tortosa. 

Indeed,  after  a  few  minutes,  we  struck  the  head  of  a  side 
Wady,  running  west  to  Wady  Kha.hd  ;  and  tept  along  its 
northei'n  brow  above,  having  occasional  glimpses  into  its  depths. 
At  2.40  there  was  another  ruined  village,  Harba'ana,  with  its 
hovels  of  black  stones  ;  and  five  minutes  tieyond  it  we  stopped 
at  a  very  rude  and  singular  tomb. 

This  tomb  has  the  form  of  a  rude  quadrangular  enclosure, 
five  or  six  feet  high,  with  walls  four  feet  thick.     On  the  south 
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Bide  is  a  doorway  leading  into  an  area  or  troad  passage  ;  on  each 
side  of  which,  and  at  the  end  opposite  the  door,  are  two  tiers  of 
niches,  one  above  the  other,  for  dead  bodies  ;  the  ends  being 
towards  the  area.  There  are  ten  niches  in  each  tier  on  the 
Bides  ;  and  eight  in  each  tier  at  the  end  ;  in  all,  fifty-six  niches. 
The  divisions  between  the  niches  are  formed  by  thin  stones  of 
black  basalt,  roughly  hewn  and  set  on  their  edges.  The  floors 
are  of  similar  stones  ;  while  the  upper  covering,  or  roof,  is  formed 
by  long  stones  of  a  like  kind  laid  over  each  upper  niche,  and 
sloping  a  little  outwards.  There  is  no  trace  of  mortar  or  plaster. 
The  niches  are  about  sis  feet  deep,  by  two  feet  broad  and  three 
and  a  half  feet  high.  Only  those  on  the  east  side  are  still  per- 
fect ;  the  rest  have  been  more  or  less  thrown  down.  On  a  rough 
stone  outside,  at  the  right  of  the  doorway,  aro  the  remains  of  a 
G-reek  inscription,  very  rudely  cut,  and  so  much  weather-worn  as 
to  be  illegible.  We  could  make  out  only  the  words  TIG 
TINmN,  forming  one  line.  Mr  Robson,  who  bad  been  at  Pal- 
myra, was  struck  with  the  rude  resemblance  of  the  structure  to 
the  splendid  tombs  around  that  city.  The  general  plan  is  the 
same. ' 

After  a  delay  of  ten  minutes  we  passed  on  ;  and  could  now 
look  down  the  side  "Wady  to  its  junction  with  WadyKh&lid,  and 
see  the  brook  of  the  latter,  the  main  branch  of  the  river  el-Kebir, 
Bome  three  or  four  hundred  feet  below  ua.  We  descended  along 
the  steep  northern  bank  of  the  Khdlid  ;  and  were  now  again 
completely  environed  by  mountain  scenery.  The  last  ridges  of 
Lebanon  were  on  our  left,  green  with  Bhrubs  ;  while  the  high 
bank  on  our  right  was  in  like  manner  green,  rocky,  and  precipi- 
tous. At  3.30  we  came  down  to  the  stream  at  a  mill ;  just 
■where  the  Wady  opens  out  into  a  sweet  valley,  well  watered  and 
fertile,  passing  on  northwest.  Here  also  comes  in  another  broad 
fertile  valley  from  the  northeast,  now  full  of  fields  of  wheat. 
We  could  not  see  its  northeastern  extremity  ;  but  the  rise  from 
it  in  that  quarter  to  the  plateau  whence  we  had  descended,  did 
not  seem  to  be  great. 

We  now  continued  our  course  down  Wady  Kh&lid,  north- 
west. At  4  o'clock  there  was  an  Arab  encampment  in  the 
valley  ;  and  we  passed  two  large  cemeteries,  where  these  noma- 
dic Arabs,  from  a  great  distance  round  about,  bury  their  dead. 
At  4.15  the  small  village  of  Mushcirifeh  was  on  the  right  hand 
hill ;  and  we  approached  the  end  of  the  valley,  where  it  issues 
into  the  fine  plain  or  basin  known  as  el-Bukei'a.  Here,  just  on 
our  left,  was  the  northwestern  end  of  the  outlying  ridge  of  Leba- 
non above  described.    It  forms  the  extreme  northern  point  of  all 

'  See  the  delbeaUon  of  tambs  in  Wood's  Rnim  of  Palmyra,  Plate*  86-42,  and  65-^T. 
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■Lebanon ;  ia  green  and  beautiful,  being  covered  witb  shrubs ; 
and  stands  forth  a  fitting  termination  of  the  noble  mountain. 

The  existence  of  this  fine  plain,  ol-Butei'a,  thus  embosomed 
among  the  hills,  was  quite  unexpected  to  me.'  It  extends  from 
northeast  to  southwest  between  three  and  four  hours  in  length  ; 
its  broadest  part,  between  the  mouth  of  Wady  KhalJd  and  the 
castle,  being  about  two  hours.  Its  form  is  an  oval,  rather  than 
a  parallelogram ;  the  northwestern  side,  however,  being  more 
nearly  straight.  It  is  bounded  in  the  southeast  by  the  last  spurs 
and  hills  of  Lebanon  in  that  quarter,  south  of  the  northernmost 
point  of  Lebanon,  where  we  now  stood.  Towards  the  north- 
east, it  is  shut  in  by  the  western  part  of  the  great  slope  run- 
ning down  north  from  Lebanon,  as  above  described ;  which 
however,  just  here,  is  severed  fi-om  Lebanon  by  the  deep  gulf 
of  Wady  KhSlid.  Further  towards  the  north  are  the  ridges  of 
the  Nusairiyeh  mountains  ;  from  which  a  lower  ridge,  or  range  of 
hOls,  extends  out  southwest  along  the  whole  western  side  of  el- 
Bukei'a  ;  forming  the  division  and  broad  step  between  it  and 
the  great  lower  plain  along  the  coast.  This  range  declines  grad- 
ually towards  the  southwest ;  and  along  that  part  of  the  Bukei'a 
rises  much  less  above  the  plain. 

The  river  el-Kebir  enters  the  Bukei'a  from  Wady  KhSIid, 
and  passing  down  to  its  southwestern  extremity,  there  breaks 
through  the  low  western  ridge  by  a  gorge  to  the  lower  western 
plain.  This  gorge  is  said  to  be  in  some  parts  narrow  and  rocky  ; 
in  others  wide,  and  cultivated.  In  the  Bukei'a  itself  are  several 
fountains,  large  and  small,  and  some  marshes  ;  but  the  Kebir  is 
the  only  permanent  stream  that  enters  it  from  any  quarter.  It 
receives  all  the  waters  of  the  plain  itself ;  and  is  the  only  stream 
that  issues  from  it.  The  Bukei'a  is  exceedingly  fertile  ;  and  is 
■well  cultivated.  The  owners,  or  at  least  the  tiUers  of  its  soil,  are 
Christiana  of  the  Greek  church. 

The  road  by  which  we  had  travelled  thus  far,  passes  on  along 
the  left  bank  of  the  Kebir  to  the  Jisr  el-Aswad,  or  black  bridge, 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  plain.  There  it  crosses  the  river  and 
strikes  over  the  low  line  of  hills  to  the  western  plain  ;  where 
after  a  time  it  again  crosses  the  Kebir  by  the  Jisr  e!-Abyad,  or 
white  bridge,  said  to  be  three  and  a  half  or  four  hours  distant 
from  the  other. — From  the  spot  where  we  now  were,  in  the 
mouth  of  Wady  Kh^lid,  there  is  a  direct  path  across  the  plain 
to  the  castle,  which  now  stood  out  conspicuously  before  us  ;  the 

'  Burckliardt  says  not  a  word  of  tba  mountain  (el-Hosn)  and  the  northern  end 

plain;    Trav.    p.    158  sq.       Buckingham  ofLebanon,  there  inlerrenesBplain.caJled 

mentions  uid  praises  it,  as  Wady  el-Husn  j  sl-Bukei'a,   in  which  are   a   number  of 

but  ^ves  no  idea  of  its  character  or  pod-  Turlcmsc  settlements ;"  Bibl,  Res.  lat  edit, 

tion;  Arab  Tribes  p.  n03.     Dr  Smith  in  IIL  App.  p.  181, 
IBM  merely  says  of  it:  "Betwean  this 
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distance  being  about  two  hours  to  the  foot  of  the  western  hills. 
But  in  consequence  of  the  marshy  nature  of  the  ground,  the 
guide  and  muleteers  were  unwilling  to  venture  hy  that  road  at 
this  season  of  the  year ;  lest  the  animals  might  be  swamped. 
It  was  therefore  decided  to  make  a  circuit  around  the  northern 
part  of  the  plain,  following  at  first  the  eastern  hilla.  We  did 
BO  ;  and  were  thus  nearly  three  and  a  half  hours  in  reaching  the 
point  at  which  we  aimed,  only  two  hours  distant  from  our  start- 
ing place. 

We  crossed,  therefore,  the  river  el-Kebir,  along  which  we  had 
thus  far  travelled,  by  a  bridge  with  a  high  arch,  called  Jisr  el- 
Kamdr.  Our  path  lay  along  over  the  ends  of  the  low  hills  jut- 
ting out  from  the  great  slope  above.  On  these  we  passed  several 
other  ruined  villages  of  black  stones,  without  learning  their, 
names.  We  met  also  a  lai^e  herd  of  neat  cattle,  and  another* 
of  buffalos.  The  latter  are  quite  at  home  in  this  marshy 
plain ;  as  also  in  the  HOleh.  At  6  o'clock  we  crossed  the  direct 
road  from  Hums  to  Tripolyj  coming  down  from  the  slope  on  our 
right,  and  passing  through  the  Bukei'a  to  cross  the  hills  in  the 
southwest  quarter,  and  so  reach  the  Jisr  el-Abyad  in  the  west- 
em  plain.  Before  coming  to  this  road,  we  had  passed  two  quite 
laige  fountains  on  our  left  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  with  consider- 
able streams  running  to  the  Kebir.  It  was  to  avoid  these,  that 
we  had  made  this  circuit.  Our  path  soon  left  the  hUls,  and 
turned  across  the  northern  and  higher  part  of  the  plain  direct 
towards  the  castle.  The  way  led  through  rich  cultivation,  and 
among  fields  of  the  finest  wheat  I  had  yet  seen  ;  not  surpassed 
even  in  Gaiilee  or  in  the  6h6r.  We  crossed  several  water- 
courses, but  no  running  stream.  There  was  a  rather  large 
water-bed,  now  dry,  parallel  to  the  base  of  the  western  range, 
and  not  far  distant  from  it  ;  which  I  suppose  to  come  from  the 
long  Wady  RClwid  in  the  north,  described  by  Burckbardt.'  At 
length  we  reached  the  foot  of  the  western  hilk,  below  the  caatle ; 
and  here  at  7.30  we  encamped,  near  a  small  fountain. 

From  our  tent  the  castle  was  not  visible  ;  though  we  ascer- 
t^ned  its  direction  to  be  W.  by  N.  On  the  hill  side  above  us 
■was  the  poor  village  Tellet  Hana,  fifteen  minutes  distant.  Here 
Jirjis  bought  provisions  for  us  ;  receiving  thirty  eggs  for  one 
piastre.  But  he  was  quite  indignant,  and  felt  himself  imposed 
upon,  when  he  afterwar(^  found,  that  the  common  rate  was  forty 
for  a  piastre. 

Just  southwest  of  our  tent  was  the  ruin  of  a  large  building, 
apparently  of  the  middle  ages.  An  end  wall  was  standing, 
having  on  its  inner  side  the  outhne  of  a  large  pointed  arch,  as 

'  Trav.  in  Syr.  p.  157. 
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if  once  belon^ng  to  a  large  hall ;  and  also  loopltolea.  In  another 
part  was  a  large  low  vault.  These  eeemed  most  like  the  remains 
of  a  small  fortress ;  or  possibly  of  a  convent.  The  northern 
point  of  Lebanon,  and  the  mouth  of  Wady  Khalid  adjacent, 
bore  from  us  S.  by  E.  A  portion  of  Anti-Lebanon  waa  also 
visible,  in  the  direction  of  Ribleh. 

During  our  journey  to  day  we  passed  several  Arab  encamp- 
ments ;  but  no  inhabited  village,  except  the  miserable  one  of  Mu- 
sheirifeh.  '  Otherwise  the  country  along  our  road  seemed  deserted. 
There  is  also  a  striking  difference  between  the  eastern  and  western 
slopes  of  this  great  water-shed.  On  the  east,  so  far  as  we  saw 
it,  the  soil  is  hard,  rocky,  and  gravelly  ;  the  vegetation  scanty, 
and  the  crops  veiy  light.  Every  step  as  we  ascended,  the  soil 
grew  better  ;  and  on  the  highest  plateau  we  came  among  green 
"shrubs  and  grass.  The  aspect  continued  to  improve  as  we  de- 
scended, quite  to  this  noble  baain  ;  which  seems  to  resemble  the 
region  of  Zebedany  more  than  any  other. 

Sunday,  June  \Zth. — This  was  emphatically  a  day  of  rest ; 
of  which  I,  at  least,  stood  much  in  need.  There  was  a  fountain 
near  us,  and  several  small  trees  ;  but  their  foliage  yielded  no 
shade.  The  air  was  hot,  and  the  sun's  rays  fierce ;  so  that  our 
tent  was  anything  but  comfortable. 

Monday  Morning,  June  Hth. — We  climbed  early  up  the 
long  and  steep  ascent,  to  the  fortress  el-Husn  ;  which  we  reached 
in  fifty-five  minutes  from  our  place  of  encampment. 

This  is  a  very  large  and  strong  fortress,  standing  out  on  a 
high  and  commanding  point  of  the  range  of  hills  ;  overlooking 
towards  the  north,  and  almost  isolated  by,  a  deep  vaUey  or  notch 
extending  from  east  to  west  obliquely  through  the  whole  ridge, 
and  cleaving  it  almost  to  the  base.  As  we  approached  from  the 
east  on  Saturday,  we  had  noticed  a  vaUey  on  our  right,  which 
seemed  to  come  down  from  behind  the  castle  ;  but  we  did  not 
then  perceive  its  importance.  We  could  now  see,  that  this 
valley  affords  an  easy  passage  through  the  ridge.  It  was  through 
this  pass  that  Titus  marched,  when  he  encamped  by  the  sab- 
batical river  ;'  and  through  it  at  the  present  day  lead  the  great 
roads  from  Hamah  to  Tripoly,  and  from  Hums  to  Tortosa  its 
former  port.  The  water-shed  in  this  notch  is  north  of  and  under 
the  castle  ;  the  ascent  from  the  Bukei'a  being  short  and  gentle ; 
while  towards  the  west  the  valley  is  much  longer,  as  we  after- 
wards found  in  travelling  through  it  for  a  time.  To  command 
this  important  pass  the  castle  el-Husn  was  obviously  erected. 

The  fortress  is  nearly  square  externally  ;  with  the  usual  com- 
t  of  towers  and  bastions  along  its  outer  waU ;  but  no 

■  Job.  B.  J.  7.  E.  1.      Sao  the  neit  Seetjon,  near  the  besiniiijig. 
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bevelled  Btones.  We  rode  into  it  from  the  east  through  steep 
vaulted  passages  and  covered  ways  ;  and  after  thus  ascending 
for  a  time  dismounted  in  an  open  area.  A  whole  village  of 
FeUShin  have  their  hovels  here  .within  the  castle  ;  and  their 
viUage  is  called  KOl'at  el-Huen,  to,  distinguish  it  from  another 
outside,  which  is  known  simply  as  el-Huan,  Within  the  square 
outer  enclosure,  and  occupying  its  middle  part,  is  another  inner 
and  higher  citadel ;  surrounded  in  part  by  a  fosse  with  rain- 
water, collected  from  the  higher  bills  in  the  west  and  southwest. 
This  citadel  is  built  up  on  all  sides  with  sloping  work,  as  if 
encasing  a  mound  or  rock  within  ;  not  merely  to  form  the  foun- 
dations of  the  towers,  as  at  Jerusalem  and  esh-Shukif,  butcarried 
up  between  the  towers  and  almost  to  their  top.  Both  this 
sloping  work  and  the  towers  are  built  of  smooth  hewn  stonea, 
with  no  trace  of  a  bevel ;  and  the  former,  my  companion  said, 
was  like  the  outer  casing  of  the  mounds  at  Hums  and  Aleppo, 
which  be  had  seen. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  citadel,  and  connected  with  it  by  a 
wall  resting  against  the  sloping  work,  but  not  built  into  it,  is  a 
square  tower  of  regular  rustic  architecture  ;  that  is,  with  a  wide 
slanting  bevel  two  inches  deep.  On  its  west  side  is  a  portal 
with  a  regular  pointed  arch  ;  and  above  this  two  sculptured  lions 
are  built  into  the  wall.     This  tower  of  course  is  the  work  of  the 


This  fortress  is  now  the  seat  of  government  for  the  district 
el-Huan.  The  Mutsellim  or  governor  resides  in  the  citadel ; 
but  has  no  soldiers.  More  than  sixty  villages  are  enumerated  in 
Dr  Sijiith's  lists  of  the  district  el-Husn  ;  and  there  are  doubtless 
many  others.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly  Kusairiyeh  ;  the 
Christiana  of  the  Greek  church  occupy  several  villages  ;  the  peo- 
ple in  and  around  the  castle  are  Muslims  ;  and  there  are  some 
Turkman  settlements.' — We  did  not  enter  the  citadel.  Burck- 
hardt  describes  it  as  seventy  paces  in  breadth  by  one  hundred 
and  twenty  in  length,  with  a  lofty  arched  passage  leading  up  into 
it ;  and  containing  many  apartments  and  a  lai^e  hall  of  the  best 
Gothic  architecture,  with  arches  intersecting  each  other  along 
the  roof." 

The  view  from  the  bastions  of  the  castle,  in  various  directions, 
is  extensive  and  grand.  In  the  south  and  S.  S.  E.  the  eye  rests 
on  the  last  ridges  and  spurs  of  that  "goodly  mountain,  even 
Lebanon  ; "  of  which  we  here  had  a  new  and  entirely  different 
aspect.  Being  now  on  its  north-northwestern  quarter,  we  saw 
the  high  vidgo  above  the  cedars  obhquely  from  a  new  direction. 

'  TraT.  in  Sjr.  p.  158, 
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It  here  seemed  to  form  an  immense  curve,  with  its  concave  side 
towards  the  west.     We  saw  this  more  distinctly  afterwards. 

The  eastern  view  takes  in  the  lake  of  Hums,  and  the  plain 
of  the  Orontes  around  it  ;  as  also  all  the  northern  part  of  Anti- 
Lebanon  beyond.  The  whole  lake  was  visible,  except  the  north- 
ern extremity  ;  the  island  was  quite  distinct.  Hums  was  not 
seen ;  being  hidden  by  some  of  the  last  hills  of  the  Nusairiyeh 
mountains,  which  run  down  in  that  quarter.  Ribleh  itself  was 
not  visible  ;  but  the  trees  of  Zerrd'a,  just  east  of  it,  were  in 
Between  the  great  slope  from  Lebanon,  which  we  had 
d  the  Nusairiyeh  hills  in  the  north,  we  could  here  see 
an  apparently  level  tract,  without  hill  or  general  unevennees,  ex- 
tending westwards  to  the  rather  gradual  but  shorter  descent  of 
three  or  four  hundred  feet  into  the  rich  Bukei'a  at  our  feet. 

Towards  the  west,  the  view  from  the  castle  was  shut  in  by 
the  higher  hills  close  at  hand  on  the  west  and  southwest ;  and 
by  others  more  remote  in  the  northwest.  We  could  therefore 
only  look  down  the  vaUey  and  out  through  the  notch,  in  the 
direction  from  W.  by  N,  to  W.  N.  W.  Here  the  eye  rested  on 
the  glittering  waves  of  the  Mediterranean  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Tortoea,  as  we  were  told.  Nearer  at  hand,  though  still  five 
hours  distant,  was  the  great  fortress  known  as  Burj  Sdfita, 
which  guarded  one  of  the  passes  between  Hamah  and  Tortosa.' 
In  the  valley  below  us,  forty  minutes  distant,  was  the  convent 
of  M4r  Jirjis  (St.  George),  to  which  we  afterwards  came. 

The  striking,  and  to  me  unexpected  feature  in  the  prospect 
was,  that  on  the  one  side  we  could  see  the  lake  of  Hums,  and 
on  the  other  the  Mediterranean.  • 

Quite  a  number  of  villages  are  clustered  below  the  castle,  or 
lie  in  sight  from  it.  In  the  southeast,  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
distant,  is  Harat  et-Turkmdn  ;  more  easterly  and  further  down 
is  Burj  'An9z ;  and  in  a  direction  between  the  two,  and  lower 
down  out  of  sight,  was  'An4z.  In  the  northeast,  just  below  the 
castle,  is  the  village  el-Husn  ;  and  further  down,  just  above  our 
tent,  but  not  in  sight  from  the  castle,  was  TeUet  Hana. 

North  of  the  castle,  an  hour  or  more  distant,  on  the  hill 
beyond  the  notch,  was  the  village  Khureibeh.  On  the  same 
height,  lurther  west,  at  about  the  same  elevation,  was  seen  the 
little  village  Kefreh.  Northwest  from  this,  and  still  higher, 
directly  above  the  convent,  lies  the  large  village  of  Mdr  Marita." 
The  smaller^  village  Zaweitlneh  lies  below  this  towards  the  con- 
vent, and  just  above  the  latter.' 

'  Bohaed.  Vita  Snladim,  ed.  Schaltens,    of  the  crusades  upon  ancient  Phanician 
Exo.  p  i.     Bnij  Sttf itft  wa*  risiled  by  Mr    fouudationa. 

ThomsoQ  in  1846 ;  and  ja  described  by  '  Wrongly  in  Dr  Smith's  list,  aa  Mir 
him,  Biblioth.  Sacra,  1848,  p.  243  sq.  MU;  Bibl.  Res.  Ist  edit.  HI.  App.  p- 182. 
Comp,  RLtler  XVII.  p.  826  sq.  Bnrolt-  '  Bearinga  from  the  coatle  el-Hnan: 
hardt,  p.  160.    It  was  built  op  in  the  time    North  end  of  Aati-Lebanon  E.    Island  ia 
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Burckhardt  was  the  iirat  in  modern  times  to  visit  and 
describe  the  castle.  He  was  here  in  March,  1812.'  Coming 
from  Hamah  he  sent  on  his  horses,  tlirough  the  pass,  to  the 
convent ;  and  himself  ascended  to  the  fortress  on  foot.  Buck- 
ingham, in  May,  1816,  travelled  through  the  pass  on  his  way 
from  Hums  to  Tortosa.  He  lodged  at  the  convent,  hut  did  not 
ascend  to  the  fortress.'  Lahorde  was  here  about  1828,  and 
has  given  a  view  of  the  castle."  Dr  Smith  and  Mr  Thomson 
both  passed  this  way  from  Hamah  to  Tripoly ;  the  former  in 
1834  and  the  latter  in  1840  ;  but  they  seem  neither  of  them  to 
have  visited  the  fortress.'  In  October,  1852,  a  few  months  after 
our  visit,  Dr  De  Forest  travelled  by  this  route  from  Hamah  to 
Tripoly  ;  but  instead  of  proceeding  through  the  pass,  he  kept 
along  the  base  of  the  range  of  hills  apparently,  as  far  as  to  the 
road  from  Hums  to  Tripoly,  which  crosses  the  hills  north  of  the 
ehasm  of  the  Kebir.  At  a  place  northeast  of  our  encampment, 
where  is  a  bridge,  a  ruined  mill,  and  a  low  mound,  wliich  be  callB 
Tell  Hatta,  apparently  near  where  the  road  from  Hamah  turns 
into  the  pass,  Dr  De  Forest  found  the  elevation  of  the  plain 
above  the  sea  to  be  nine  hundred  feet.  The  height  of  ground 
where  he  crossed  the  line  of  hills,  the  same  on  which  the  castle 
stands,  was  eleven  hundred  and  two  feet.'  Hence  the  whole 
descent  from  Hums  to  the  plain  of  the  Bubei'a  m4y  be  given  in 
round  numbers  at  six  hundred  feet." 

The  great  fortress  known  to  the  crusaders  as  Husn  el-Akriid, 
"  Castle  of  the  Kurds,"  and  now  called  simply  el- Husn  and 
Kfll'at  el-Husn,'  has  no  marks  of  any  higher  antiquity  than  the 
times  of  the  Saracens  ;  although  the  importance  of  the  position 
would  seem  to  imply,  that  it  was  not  left  unguarded  in  still 
earlier  times.  According  to  the  Arabian  writer,  Ibn  FerSt,  an 
earlier  name  of  the  castle  was  Husn  esh-8hafah  ;  which  was 
superseded  by  the  form  Husn  el-Akrfid,  on  the  occasion  of  a  body 
of  Kurdish  troops  having  been  stationed  in  it  as  a  garrison.' 
By  the  crusadere  it  was  called  also  the  fortress  of  Crac  or 
Orach.' 
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'  Arab  t^ib6^  pp.  603,  50*.  616     Marin.  Sanut,  8.  1+.  2.  p.  2i5.    Wii- 

'  Laborde,  Voyage  en  Orient,  fol.  Paris  ken  III.  !i.  p.  199.     VII.  p.  .19,1.— This 

1836,  IJTT.  IV.  PI.  el-Hossn.  name,  Crae  or  Crack,  was  proboblj-  a  cor- 
VoL.  III.— 48 
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In  the  year  I09i),  the  host  of  the  crusaders,  having  followed 
up  the  OrontGS  to  Hums,  turned  and  passed  down  this  way  to 
'Arka  and  the  sea,  on  their  march  towards  Jerusalem.  They 
came  here  to  a  rich  valley  Burrounded  by  hills  ;  and  were 
attacked  from  a  castle  situated  on  the  side  of  a  high  mountaiu. 
This  castle  was  doubtless  el-Husn ;  but  the  name  is  nowhere 
given.'  The  earliest  express  mention  of  the  fortress  is  in  A.  D. 
1101,  two  years  after  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  hy  the  crusaders. 
At  that  time  Raimund,  count  of  Toulouse,  had  invested  it ;  but 
drew  off  his  troops  in  order  to  march  against  Hums.°  At  what 
time  the  Franks  got  possession  of  the  fortress  is  unknown  ;  but 
it  was  probably  at  an  early  date.  In  A.  D.  1157,  this  castle 
.as  well  as  several  cities  of  Syria  suffered  greatly  from  the  terri- 
ble earthquake.^  Two  years  later  (1159)  it  was  besieged  by 
Nureddin,  the  son  of  Zenki ;  who  however  abandoned  his 
undertaking,  in  order  to  meet  the  approach  of  the  Frank  army,* 
In  the  year  1180,  we  find  the  fortress  in  the  hands  of  the 
knights  Hospitalers,  who  thenceforth  continued  in  possession  of 
it."  Eight  years  later  (1188)  Saladin  fixed  his  camp  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  el-Husn,  and  disquieted  the  castle  ;  but  soema 
not  to  have  actually  besieged  it,'  In  the  year  1236,  the  Hospi- 
talers made  war  upon  the  prince  of  Hamah  ;  gathered  their  host  of 
knights  in  iitft  valley  el-Bukei'a  below  el-Husn  ; '  and  after  an 
expedition  of  several  days  against  Bdrin  returned  to  their  en- 
campment.' The  impetuous  Bibars,  in  A.  D.  1268,  demanded 
of  the  garrison  a  thousand  pieces  of  silver  for  the  Muslims  they 
had  slain  ;  which  was  paid.'  Three  years  later  (1271)  Bibars 
laid  siege  to  the  fortress  ;  and  the  Hospitalers,  by  whom  it  was 
still  held,  capitulated  after  fifteen  days."  The  fortress  is  after- 
wards mentioned  by  Abulfeda  as  Husn  el-Akr^d,  and  by  Mari- 
nuB  Sanutus  as  Crach  ;  "  but  no  Frank  traveller  seems  to  have 
taken  it  in  his  way,  until  the  visit  of  Burekhardt. 

Ptolemy  in  his  geographical  work  mentions  along  with 
Antaradus"  two  other  places  towards  the  southeast,  Mariamme 

mption  for    Akrad;  and  has   aometiniea  '  "  La  Bcqufc  deians  le  Crac;"  Hugo 

Ven  confnnnded  with  Kerak  souIlieHSt  of  PUeoi,  V-  'Jl"'     "!■»  Boclien,"  Will.  Tyt. 

the  Dead  Sea.     See  Vol.  II.  p.  160.  [u.  18. "l7.    ib.  19.  8.     Wilken  VI,  p.  556. 

EG9.]  '  Wilken  VI.  pp.  555-557. 

'  Rnim.  de  Ap\.  in  Gesta  Dei  per  Fran-  '  De  Guignas  1.  c  IV.  p.  154. 

COB,  pp.  162,  163,     Wilken  I.  pp.  251-2.^3,  '•  Wilkeo  VII.  pp.  589,  590. 

'  De  Guignes  Hist,  des  Huns,  II.  p.  411,  "  AbnlE  Tab.  Syr.  ed.  KohU".  pp,  19, 

GeriD.  102.  Marin.  Santit.  3.  14.  2.  p.  245.  S«s 
also  Schnlten'g  Indes  in  Vit  Ca.ai.  art. 
Cnrtlorma  Caslnim. 

7.  "  The  name  Antaradus   is  written   in 

'  De  Gnignes  ib.  II.  p.  498.  Arabic  AnlarlH),  Edrbi  par  Janbert  pp. 

•  Wm.  Tjt,  23.  2.      Wilken  HI.  a  p.  330,  359.     Abnifeda  p.    17.     Its  present 
9.  name  in  Arabic  is  Tartits,-  and  so  Abul- 

•  Wilken  IV.  pp.  23i,  236.  feda  p,  102.     Hence  in  Italian,  Tortoia. 
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and  Mamouga.'  The  same  Mariamme  is  named  by  Arrian  as 
existing  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  and  Pliny  speaks 
also  of  a  people  in  this  region  called  "  Mariaramitani.'"  This 
Marianiine  was  also  the  residence  of  a  Christian  bishop,  as  late 
as  the  fifth  or  sixth  century.'  Of  Mamouga  there  seems  to 
Ije  no  mention,  except  by  Ptolemy.— So  far  as  the  latitudes 
of  Ptolemy  are  concerned,  Mariamme  would  accord  well  with 
Burj  Siif ita,  which  we  know  was  an  ancient  place  ;  and  Ma- 
mouga with  el-Husn.  The  longitude  of  Mamouga  also,  aa 
given  by  Ptolemy,  marks  well  the  relative  position  of  el-Husn 
both  to  Tortosa  and  Hums.  All  the  circumstances  therefore,  so 
far  as  we  are  yet  able  to  apply  them,  would  seem  rather  to  fix 
the  site  of  Mariamme  at  Burj  Safita;  and  that  of  Mamouga  at 
Huan  el-Akrad.' 


The  Water-shed.  From  the  castle  el-Huan,  we  ha^l  a  full 
view  of  the  tract  lying  between  the  upper  plain  of  the  Orontes 
and  the  Bukei'a  ;  and  forming  the  water-shed  between  that  river 
and  the  Mediterranean.  North  of  our  own  route  across  the 
great  slope,  as  we  have  seen,  the  region  is  very  considerably 
lower,  in  the  direct  line  between  the  northern  part  of  the  lake  of 
Hums  and  the  castle.  Indeed,  the  best  route  on  which  to 
examine  closely  the  water-shed,  would  be  the  road  from  Hums,  or 
rather  from  the  lake,  to  el-Husn,  which  crosses  the  lowest  por- 
tion of  the  intervening  tract.  This  road  was  travelled  by  Buck- 
ingham in  May  1816  ;  but  his  account  is  very  meagre,'  The 
only  place  along  the  route  is  the  small  Nusairiyeh  village  of 
Tentiny,  some  two  hours  east  of  the  Bukei'a.  I  am  not  aware 
that  any  other  Frank  traveller  has  passed,  that  way. 

As  seen  from  the  castle,  this  lower  portion  of  the  water-shed 
was  clearly  and  distinctly  marked  as  a  level  tract,  between  the 
slope  from  Lebanon  on  the  south  and  the  Nusairiyeh  hills  on  the 
north.  In  coming  from  the  east,  there  is  a  very  gradual  ascent 
imtil  near  the  Bukei'a  ;  the  descent  into  which  is  shorter  and 
much  more  rapid."  The  road  from  the  lake  to  el-Husn  is  there- 
fore more  level  than  the  one  we  travelled.  The  Wadys  also, 
which  descend  into  the  northeastern  part  of  the  Bukei'a,  are  short 
and  shallow  depressions,  compared   with   Wady  Khalid      The 

'  Comp.  Monnert  Gflogr.  d    Gr  n.  RS- 
mer,  VI.  i.  p.  385  ;  where  ho^vever  tiiere 
ia some eonftisiou.  Ritterplaces Mariamms 
wnnainme  ts.iv       M.  at  el-HuBti,  and   aavs  notbing  ot  Mamou- 

Muinuug.  M.SO       83.40  ga ;  Erdk.  XVII.  pp  63,  55,  fill 

•  Arrian.  Eitp.  Alei.  2.    13.     Plin.  H.         •  Arab  Tribes,  p.  603. 
.  5.  19  or  aa.  '  See  abiite,  p.  56*. 

'  Lb  Quieu  Oriens  Christ  U.  919. 
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line  of  the  water-sLed  lies  along  the  heads  of  these  Wadys,  It 
is  of  course  much  nearer  to  the  Bukei'a  than  to  the  plain  of  the 
Orontes  ;  yet  much  nearer  to  the  Orontea  than  it  is  to  the  sea. 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  that  the  waters  of  the  Orontes, 
if  carried  off  above  Eibleh  along  the  western  side  of  the  plain, 
might  all  be  turned  across  the  water-shed  into  the  Bukei'a  and 
so  through  the  Nahr  el-Kehlr  to  the  sea.'  Still  less  difficulty 
would  there  be  in  constructing  a  railway  from  Hums  to  the  sea- 
coast.  With  the  exception  of  the  descent  into  the  Butei'a  its 
course  would  lie  over  comparatively  level  ground,  or  along  the 
banks  of  the  Kebir.  Whether  that  steeper  descent  might  be 
hest  overcome  on  this  direct  line  from  the  lake  to  the  castle, 
or  by  some  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Wady  Khalid,  remains  to 
be  seen. 

The  entebing  is  of  Hamath.' — This  phrase  seems  evi- 
dently to  refer  to  some  point  or  tract  on  the  extreme  northern 
border  of  the  Promised  Land,  in  its  farthest  extent,  as  laid  down 
by  Moses  in  the  book  of  Numbers.  Hamath  is  here  put  for 
"  the  land  of  Hamath,"  the  territory  or  kingdom  which  took  its 
name  from  that  city  ;  and  which  extended  so  far  as  to  include 
Biblah  in  the  south.' 

The  Mediterranean  being  the  western  border,  the  northern 
border  was  to  run  from  the  sea  to  mount  Hor  ;  thence  "  unto  the 
entrance  of  Hamath  ;  "  and  thence  to  Zedad,  now  Sfldiid,  some 
hours  southeast  of  Hums.'  Solomon  afterwards  held  a  great 
festival,  "and  all  Israel  with  him,  from  the  entering  in  of 
Hamath  unto  the  river  of  Egypt."  ^  Further,  among  the  por- 
tions of  the  land  not  subdued  hy  Joshua  or  the  people  after- 
wards, was  all  Lebanon,  on  the  east,  "  from  Baal-gad  under 
mount  Hermon  [or  from  Baal-hermon]  unto  the  entering  into 
Hamath  ; " '  that  is,  all  Lebanon  from  the  region  of  Dan  and 
Banias  to  its  northern  extremity.'  It  is  further  related,  that 
Jeroboam  II.  "  restored  the  coast  of  Israel  from  the  entering  in 
of  Hamath  unto  the  sea  of  the  plain  "  or  Dead  sea  ; '  and  we 
infer  that  the  phrase  has  here  its  usual  meaning,  from  the 
suhsequent  mention,  that  Jeroboam  "  recovered  Damascus  and 
Hamath'for  Israel"' 

AH  these  notices  show  clearly,  that  "  the  entering  in  of 
Hamath"  was  at  the  northern  extremity  of  Lebanon  ;  and  that, 
when  the  children  of  Israel  took  possession  of  the  Promised 
Land,  this  hecame  a  geographical  name  for  the  great  interval,  or 

■  This  opinion  is  also  beld  by  Mr  Thorn-  '  1  K.  8,  65.     2  Chr,  7,  8. 

Boa;  seeBibliothccaSHCra,  1848,  p.  22.  n.  '  Josh.  IB,  6.     Judg.  3,  8. 

'  Heb.  n^n  K-iai) ,  Num.  Si,  8,  eW.  '  Sos  above,  p.  409, 

'2K,25'21  '  3  K.  14,  25.     Comp.  Deut.  8,  1 7. 

'Num.  si,?;  8.  •2K.I4,28. 
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depresBion,  between  the  northern  end  of  Lehanon  and  the 
NuBairiyeh  motintaina.  Mount  Hor  was  obviouBly  between  the 
Bea  shore  and  the  Bukei'a.  "  The  entering  in  of  Hamath  "  may 
then  refer,  either  generally  to  the  whole  of  the  great  depression, 
affording  as  it  does  an  easy  paasage  from  the  coast  to  the  plain  of 
the  Orontes  ;  or,  specifically,  to  the  pass  through  the  ridge  under 
el-Husn  and  the  low  water-shed  east  of  the  Bukei'a  ;  or,  more 
specifically  still,  only  to  this  low  water-shed  adjacent  to  the  plain 
of  the  Orontes,  In  either  application  the  phrase  is  intelligible 
and  sufficiently  definite. 

In  one  instance  only  would  this  phrase  seem  to  be  earlier  used 
of  the  approach  to  Hamath  from  the  south,  by  the  BQka'a  and 
Wady  et-Teim.'  This  interpretation,  however,  depends  on  the 
probable  identity  of  the  Kehob  visited  by  the  spies,  with  the 
Befcli-Kehob  which  was  situated  near  Dan.' 

'  Num.  18,  91.  =  See  above,  pp.  371,  079,  n.  1. 
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FEOM    EL-HU8N    BY  WAY    OP    THE    CEDAES    TO    BEIBDT. 

It  had  been  our  wish  and  purpose,  to  proceed  from  el-HuBn 
directly  through  the  northern  parta  of  Lebanon,  by  'Akkfir,  to 
the  cedars.  But  we  found  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  informa- 
tion as  to  any  route.  It  seemed  a  direct  and  (for  aught  we 
could  see)  a  feasible  route,  to  cnBS  the  Jisr  el-Aewad  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  Bukei'a;  and  then  climb  the  spurs  of 
Lebanon,  which  lay  beyond.  But  no  one  in  or  around  el-Huan, 
or  in  the  convent,  to  which  we  came  afterwards,  knew  of  any 
road  in  that  quarter,  nor  any  way  of  reaching  'Akkar,  except  by 
crossing  the  Nahr  el-Kebir  at  the  Jisr  el-Abyad,  four  hours 
west  of  the  other.  The  monks  all  said,  the  only  possible  route 
to  the  cedars  was  by  way  of  Tripoly.  "We  were  not  then  aware, 
that  the  Eev.  Mr  Thomson,  being  in  the  region  of  'AkkSr  in 
October  1845,  and  desiring  to  pass  on  northwards  to  the  Buij 
es-S&fita,  which  was  in  full  view,  was  compelled  to  descend  the 
mountain  westwards  for  two  hours  and  a  half,  and  cross  the  Kebir 
at  the  same  Jisr  el-Abyad.  The  way  was  a  continual  descent 
over  trap  boulders,  which  lay  in  heaps,  and  were  covered  with 
vast  orchards  of  short,  thick,  gnarled  oaks.  He  was  obhged  to 
travel  all  this  distance  west,  in  order  to  avoid  the  great  trap 
chasms  and  steps,  which  traverse  the  region  from  east  to  west, 
and  across  which  no  road  can  be  carried.  Through  these  dark 
chasms  the  rivers  find  or  force  their  way  to  the  plain.' 

Finding  our  course  thus  hedged  up,  we  determined  to  proceed 
to  the  Jisr  el-Abyad  ;  and  then  strike  up  into  the  mountain  at 
the  first  opportunity. 

Monday,  June  lAtli. — We  left  the  fortress  el-Husn  at  8.15  ; 
and  descended  steeply  northwest  into  the  valley  or  notch.  In 
this  part  the  valley,  or  low  saddle,  is  broad  and  well  cultivated. 
'  W.  M.  ThomaoD  in  BibUotbeca  Sacra,  1818,  pp.  21,  22. 
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Further  northwest  it  contracts  into  a  narrower  valley  ;  in  -which 
the  convent  of  Mdr  Jiijis  is  situated.  The  latter  stands  on  the 
northern  declivity,  not  very  high  up  ;  and  is  surrounded  by  olive 
groves.  The  road  passes  above  and  around  it.  Overagainst  the 
convent  in  the  south  are  rather  high  hiUs,  covered  and  green 
with  shrub  oaks.  We  reaehed  the  convent  at  8.55.  As  we 
stopped  for  a  moment  to  make  some  inquiries  of  an  Arab, 
three  or  four  monks  came  out,  and  entreated  us  to  dismount  and 
enter.  We  did  so,  and  were  immediately  served  with  sherbet 
and  coffee  in  their  reception  room.  The  monks  expressed  regret, 
that  we  would  not  let  them  prepare  breakfast  for  us.  They 
were  very  courteous.  The  convent  is  wholly  built  of  stone,  large, 
massive,  and  very  strong.  The  chief  entrance  is  by  a  small  door 
scarcely  four  feet  high.  At  this  time  there  were  about  twenty 
monks  residing  here  ;  but  several  others  were  said  to  he  absent.' 
We  stopped  twenty-five  minutes ;  and  then  went  on  our  way 
down  the  valley,  which  also  is  called  M4r  Jiijis. 

This  great  convent,  called  Mar  Jirjis  el-Humeira,  is  the  most 
important  and  celebrated  in  northern  Syria.  It  is  famous  among 
the  common  people  for  the  miracles  which  Mar  Jiqis  (St.  George) 
is  supposed  to  perform  there.  It  has  large  vineyards  and  ohve 
orchards  in  the  vicinity.  Its  own  revenues  are  large,  and  it 
collects  alms  all  over  Syria,  Anatolia,  and  the  Greek  islands. 
In  return,  travellers  and  pilgrims  of  all  kinds  are  fed  gratis, 
mostly  with  rice,  bread,  and  olives.  Being  on  the  great  road 
between  Hamah  and  Tripoly,  and  also  between  Hums  and  Tar- 
tds,  the  convent  has  many  visitors.'  In  May  1816,  Buckingham 
found  here  a  great  crowd  of  people,  who  had  come  as  pilgrims 
from  all  the  country  around,  as  also  from  Damascus  and  Aleppo, 
to  be  present  at  the  festival  of  St.  George.  At  the  same  time 
a  great  yearly  fair  was  to  be  held  ;  at  which  all  sorts  of  com- 
modities are  bought  and  sold  under  the  patronage  of  the  Saint.' 

Burckbardt  was  told  by  the  prior,  that  the  convent  was  built 
at  the  same  time  with  the  castle  el-Husn.'  Whether  there  is 
any  earlier  or  more  authentic  notice  of  it,  may  be  doubtfol.* 


onlj  by  a  prior  and  three  moiikB.     Ttar.  'Omar,  about  the   middle  of  ihe  Barentli 

in  Sjr.  p.  159.  c«nttiiy,  n  great  fair  was  held  at  the  said 

'  See  Bmi;lihardt  ib.  pp.  ISO,  l&X  convent ;  and  at  the  eame  time  the  dsugb- 

'  Buckingham,  Arab  Trihea,  p.  504,  ter  of  the  prefect  of  Tripoly  and  herbride- 

'  Trav.  p.  160.  groom  were  there,  witii  a  large  escort,  in 

*  It  has  been  Enppoeed,  that  the  grent  order  to  he  joined  in  marriage  by  a  holj 

convent    mentioned    by    el-Wakidi,    and  priest  of    the    convent.      They  were  eet 

■which  Ociley  writes Deir  Abi'l  Kodoa,  WM  npon  by  five  hnndred  Saracen  horsemen; 

no  other  than  the  present  Deir  Mar  Jitjie ;  hut  the  latt«r  being  hard  pressed,  a  tdii- 

aee  Ockle/s  Hist,  of  the  Saracens,  Bohn's  forcement  was  brought  np  from  Damascus 

edit  I.  pp.  1C4-168,     Lord  Lindsay's  Let-  the  same  day;    and  the  convent,  vrarea, 

ters,  4tli  ediL  p.  3J7,  and  Note  p.  436.  and  bride  were  all  captured.    The  convent 
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Leaving  the  convent  at  9.20,  we  proceeded  down  the  valley, 
and  came  in  twenty  minutes  to  the  lai^  intermitting  fountain, 
called  Fanw-Sr  ed-Deir,  'fountain  of  the  convent.'  It  issues 
from  a  small  cavern  with  a  narrow  entrance  at  the  base  of  the 
northern  declivity.  The  rock  here  is  limestone.  The  fountain 
was  now  at  rest ;  tut  had  flowed  the  preceding  day.  We  ex- 
amined the  water-bed  of  tie  valley,  and  the  channels  for  irrigating 
the  gardens  of  the  convent  below ;  in  all  of  which  water  had 
recently  been  flowing  in  largo  quantities.  On  entering  the 
cavern,  a  little  rill  was  still  running  through  it  and  issuing  just 
below  ;  and  the  sound  of  a  small  quantity  of  fallii^  water  was 
heard  behind  the  rocks.  The  floor  of  the  cavern  is  three  or  four 
feet  lower  than  the  mouth.  The  monks,  and  also  the  people 
here,  told  us,  that  the  fountain  is  very  irregular  ;  the  periods 
of  intermission  varying  with  the  rainy  and  dry  seasons  of  the 
year.  Sometimes  it  flows  two  or  three  times  a  week,  and  at 
such  seasons  continues  for  some  two  or  three  hours  ;  sometimes 
not  for  twenty  or  thirty  days,  and  then  it  flows  for  a  longer  time. 
The  bed  of  the  valley  below  marks  the  existence  of  a  considerable 
stream  ;  which  of  course  varies  with  the  fluctuations  of  its 
source.' 

Eurckhardt  heard  of  this  fountain  at  the  convent ;  but  seems 
not  to  have  been  aware  that  he  passed  directly  by  it,'  Buck- 
ingham also  passed  this  way  without  hearing  of  the  fountain.' 
Mr  Thomson,  who  was  here  in  1840,  was  the  first  to  describe  it, 
and  bring  it  into  connection  with  the  sabbatical  river  of  Jose- 
phus.' 

Josephus  narrates,'  that  Titus  on  his  way  from  Berytus  to 
Antioch,  beheld  a  river  between  Arccea  ('Arka)  in  Agripp&.'s 
kingdom  and  Rapkanisa;  the  nature  of  which  was  worthy  to  he 
recorded.  Though  it  was  a  considerable  stream,  with  a  rapid 
current,  yet  at  a  certain  time  the  springs  would  fail,  and  the 
channel  become  dry  during  six  days.  Then,  as  if  nothing  had 
happened,  it  would  flow  again  on  the  seventh  day,  m  before. 
This  was  held  to  be  its  permanent  nature  ;  and  hence  the  stream 
was  called  the  sabbatical  river.  Pliny  probably  refers  to  the 
same  stream  ;  though  he  reverses  the  order,  and  makes  it  dry  up 
on  the  Jewish  Sabbath.' 

U  BHid  to  hare  been  situated  between  Tri-  either  been  dried  np,  or  the  waters  of  its 

poly  and  Harraa.     To  tliis  indeSnil*  poM-  fonniain  liead  diverted  into  some  other  di- 

tioa  Mir  -Tiijia  would  suit  well  enough,  rection."    Arab  Tribes,  pp.  505,  606. 

But  when  it  la  said  that  a  reinforcement  '  Trav.  p,  IfiO. 

was  bronght  from   Damascus  the   Same  '  Arab  Tribes,  p.  605. 

day,   we  must  eilber  seek  lor  the  con-  '  W.  M.  Thomson  in  Silliman'a  Journal 

vent  in  some  other  quarter ;  or  else  regard  of  Science,  Second  Ser.  Vol,  R  Not.  1846, 

Qui  whole  story  as  legendary.  pp.  806-310. 

'  Bockingham,  who  saw  the  channel  of  '  Jos.  B.  J.  7.  6.  1. 

this  Tilley  only  when  dry,  drew  the  con-  '  Plin.  H.  N,  31.  18,   "  In  Juduea  rivus 

olanan,  that   "  tlta  origioal  source   had  Sabbatis  omnibus  liccatni." — Movers  mp- 
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Aicsea  ia  the  well  known  'Arta  ;  to  whicli  we  came  on  the 
following  day.  Raphanea  is  mentioned  by  ancient  writers  along 
with  Hamath  and  Apamea,  and  is  situated  hetween  Antaradus 
and  the  Orontea.'  It  was  the  seat  of  a  Christian  bishop  as  late 
as  the  time  of  Justinian.'  In  the  time  of  the  crusades  it  was 
still  a  place  of  importance,  situated  on  the  eastern  border  of  the 
province  of  Tripoly,  in  the  district  of  Apamea.'  Hence  in  A. 
D.  1126,  Pontius  count  of  Tripoly  undertook  to  reduce  it  ;  and 
for  this  purpose  built  a  fortress  on  a  neighbouring  hill.  After  a 
time,  king  Baldwin  II.  came  to  bis  aid .;  and  the  place  surren- 
dered to  their  united  forces  in  eighteen  days.*  The  fortress  thus 
erected  was  called  Monsferrandua,  and  also  Barinum  (Arabic 
Barin)  ;  and  came  at  last  from  its  importance  to  supersede  the 
name  and  mention  of  Kapbanea  itself;  just  as  in  the  parallel 
instance  of  Apamea  and  KQl'at  el-Mudik.'  The  place  was 
granted  by  the  king  of  Jerusalem  to  the  knights  Hospitalers.' 
Afterwards,  in  A.  D.  1137,  it  yielded  to  the  formidable  Zenki ;  ^ 
and  seems  to  have  remained  permanently  in  the  bands  of  the 
Muslims.  A  century  later,  about  A.  D.  1235,  the  town  was 
plundered  and  partly  destroyed  by  the  Hospitalers  in  an  expedi- 
tion from  Husn  el-AkrSd  ;  but  the  castle  was  not  subdued.'  In 
Abulfeda's  day  it  was  a  small  town  with  a  rained  fortress, 
distant  a  day's  journey  from  Hamath  towards  the  southwest ; 
and  there  still  remained  in  and  around  it  the  substructions  and 
ruins  of  the  ancient  Rafaniyeh,"  Burckhardt  in  1812  travelled 
from  Knl'at  MesySd  about  S.  S.  W.  to  el-Husn  ;  and  saw  on  hia 
way,  an  hour  distant  on  his  left,  on  the  summit  of  a  ridge  over- 
looking the  eastern  plain,  the  ruined  castle  Bfi.rin.'°  The  same 
appears  to  have  been  seen  by  Mr  Thomson  from  the  east,  in 
passing  southwards  from  Hamah  in  1840,  along  the  eastern  foot 
of  the  mountains." 

It  thus  appears,  that  Titus  was  proceeding  along  the  great 
road,  which  ran  by  'Arka  and  Eaphanea  to  Hamath ;  and  so 
down  the  valley  of  the  Orontea  to  Antioch.  This  course  led  him 
naturally  through  the  pass  below  el-Husn,  and  directly  by  the 

poses  that  the  name  refers,  not  £o  much  to  '  Will.  Tyr.  13.  19,  lb.  14.  2B.   Wilkeo 

the  Jewish  Sabbath,  oa  rather  to  the  He-  II.  p.  627. 

brew  name  of  Saturn,  ^n3U3 ;  or  at  leHat  '  See  ahove,  p.  660. 

to  aome  PhenicLan  myth  respectiog  him;  '  Sebast  Panli,  Codioe  Diplomatioo,  I. 

die  Pbonizier  L  p.  6li6.  P-  *28. 

'  Plolem.  6.  16.     Hleroelia  SyDeod.   p.  Wilkea  n.  pp.  646-652. 

712We3s.  Tab.  Peut.Se™.X.ed.Schoyb.  Wilken  VI.  p.  657. 

-Josephus  likewiae  a^aks  of  Raphaiica  "  Abulf  Tab.   Syr.  ed-  Kfthler,  pp.  20, 

Bt  the  BtaUon  of  a  Roman  legion ;  B.  J.  7.  l**^"      p'"°P-   Schulten'g  Ind.   Googr.    m 

1.  8.— Comp,  Cellarius.  II.  p.  357.     Ritter  ^''-  SaL  art.  Barinum. 

XVII.  p,  340.  Tr»'-  io  ^'P'-  PP-  165,  15T. 

'  Lb  Ouien  Oriena  Chiist.  II   921  "  '^'-  ^-  I'^iomson  in  Biblioth.  Sacra, 

'  Will  Tjr.   13.    19.      Ho    writes   the  ^848,  p.  689.     Comp.  Mia.  Herald.  1841, 

name  Jia/oneo.  P-  886. 
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intermitting  fountain.  In  all  essential  particulars,  flic  fountain 
was  probably  then  what  it  is  at  the  present  day.  The  regular 
flow  or  rest  upon  the  Sabbath  alone,  was  a  matter  of  popular 
behef,  or  rather  of  popular  credulity.  The  like  credulity  still 
exists.  Mr  Thomson  was  informed  by  an  old  Sheikh  of  the 
Nusairiyeh,  who  dwelt  some  twentymiles  distant,  that  the  foun- 
tain still  flows  only  once  in  seven  days  ;  namely,  on  Friday,  the 
Muslim  Babbath.' 

At  the  fountain  several  persons  were  occupied,  under  a  booth, 
in  winding  off  sUk  from  the  cocoons,  on  a  large  reel  turned  by  a 
boy.     This  is  the  ordinary  rude  native  method. 

We  set  off  from  the  fountain  at  9,55  ;  and  proceeded  down 
the  valley.  At  10.10  we  began  to  ascend  the  southern  slope  ; 
thus  leaving  the  valley,  which  continued  on  north  of  west  to  the 
great  plain.  From  the  top  of  the  broad  ridge  on  which  we  came 
out,  we  had  an  extensive  view  of  the  coast  quite  to  Tripoiy  ;  the 
sea  being  three  or  four  hours  distant.  The  ridge  which  bounds 
the  Bukei'a  on  the  northwest,  and  through  which  we  had  now 
passed,  sinks  down  on  the  east  side  (as  we  have  seen)  veiy  steeply 
to  that  valley ;  while  on  the  west  side  it  declines  much  more 
gradually,  and  runs  down  and  out  into  low  ridges  and  waving 
hills  ;  the  western  jilain  being  some  six  or  seven  hundred  feet 
lower  than  the  Bukei'a.  Our  course  now  became  southwest, 
crossing  the  points  of  low  ridges  running  out  westwards,  with 
shallow  Wadys  between.  At  10.45  the  village  Shelilh  was  half 
a  mile  distant  on  our  left.  Ten  minutes  later  there  was  a  single 
tower  on  a  hill  at  the  left,  a  nule  distant. 

Crossing  a  shallow  Wady  near  its  mouth,  we  came  at  11.10 
to  a  ridge  ending  towards  the  west  in  a  low  bluff  or  TcU,  with  a 
village  upon  it,  called  Tell  el-Haush.  Below  this,  on  the  north, 
is  a  considerable  fountain  and  pond,  called  Neba'  el-'ArHs  ;  from 
which  a  small  stream  flows  off  into  the  plain,  and  then  (as  we 
afterwards  saw)  runs  southwest  to  the  Nahr  el-Kebir.  We 
passed  up  around  the  west  side  of  the  Tell,  and  came  out  upon 
a  high  plain  extending  towards  the  south  ;  having  in  the  west 
and  southwest  a  lower  alluvial  plain  reaching  to  the  Kebir. 
West  of  the  latter,  towards  the  sea,  were  low  hiUs  and  swells. 
Our  course  continued  southwest,  with  the  range  of  hills  on  our 
left.  At  11.25  Kefr  Elsh  was  about  half  a  mile  distant  on  our 
right ;  our  guide  said  it  marked  the  boundary  betiyeen  the  gov- 
ernments of  el-Husn  and  Saf  ita.  There  was  a  small  stream  at 
11.40  ;  and  here  Burj  Saf  ita  was  visible,  bearing  N.  15°  W. 
apparently  about  three  hours  distant. 

At  11.50  we  descended  into  the  lower  plain,  one  of  the  richest 

'  SMman's  Journal,  ib.  p,  310. 
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and  most  fertile  that  I  had  yet  seen.  The  soil  is  a  rich  tlack 
mould  ;  and  the  plain  waa  covered  with  abundant  crops  of 
wheat,  millet,  and  cotton,  with  tracts  of  grass  yet  green.  At 
12  o'clock  there  waa  a  brook,  and  a  village  Mesaideh  on  our  left, 
a  mile  distant.'  Fifteen  minutes  later  there  was  another  small 
brook,  with  the  Tillage  Burj  el-Maksdr  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant 
also  on  our  left.  "Wc  came  at  12.35  to  a  larger  brook  in  the 
plain,  flowing  in  a  deep  channel,  and  bordered  by  oleanders  and 
trees  of  the  Derdar,  seemingly  a  species  of  ash.  Under  their 
shade  we  stopped  an  hour  for  lunch  and  rest.  Here  and  along 
all  the  streams,  the  oleanders  were  in  full  blossom.  It  was  here, 
an  hour  and  a  quarter  from  Jisr  el-Abyad,  that  Burckhardt  was 
detained  in  March  1812,  for  a  whole  night,  by  the  swoUen 
stream.'  The  plain  in  this  part  is  a  mile  and  a  half  wide  ;  and 
is  drained  S.  S.  W.  towards  the  Kcbir.  West  of  it,  towards  the 
sea,  is  a  higher  plain.  On  our  left,  on  the  declivity  of  the  hills, 
was  the  village  Kefr  Sa'rid,  a  mile  distant  ;  and  half  an  hour 
further  in  tho  same  direction,  high  among  the  hills,  and  not  in 
sight,  was  said  to  lie  the  village  Suth  el-Afrit.  We  had  now 
passed  nut  of  the  district  of  Siifita  into  another  called  esh- 
Shareh,  between  Safita  and  'Akkar. 

Starting  again  at  1.35,  we  had  on  our  left,  at  1.55,  the  villf^ 
Semikeh,  a  mile  and  a  half  distant.  There  was  a  fine  httle 
fountain  just  on  our  r^ht  at  2.05,  called  Neba'  esh-Shareh.  In 
these  immense  fields  the  harvest  was  now  in  progress.  Much  of 
the  wheat  was  already  stacked  in  the  fields,  to  be  threshed  out 
more  at  leisure.  We  afterwards  saw  the  people  loading  up 
camels  and  donkeys  from  such  stacks.  At  2.15  the  road  from 
Hums  across  the  Bukei'a,  united  with  that  from  Jisr  el-Aswad, 
came  into  ours.  After  a  while  the  road  left  the  alluvial  plain  ; 
and  crossing  a  rolling  tract,  we  reached  the  Kebir,  here  coming 
out  of  the  hiUs  almost  parallel  for  a  time  with  our  course.  The 
village  el-'Oreimeh  was  on  the  left  bank,  about  half  an  hour 
above  the  bridge.  The  Jisr  el-Abyad  is  at  right  angles  to  the 
road,  both  above  and  below.  We  crossed  it  at  2.45  ;  having 
first  passed  through  a  caravan  of  camels,  which  had  stopped  for 
rest.  The  bridge  is  modem,  resembling  the  two  sides  of  a  steep 
roof,  resting  on  a  high  arch.'  The  rbad  to  Tripoly  continues 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  stream  for  some  distanae.  Here, 
perhaps  halt  a  mile  from  the  bridge,  is  the  Wely  of  Sheikh 
'Aiyash,  and  a  lai^  Khan  now  in  ruins. 

The  Jisr  el-Abyad  is  also  known  as  Jisr  Sheikh  'Aiyash,  and 
Jisr  el-Jedid.     The  channel  of  the  stream  is  broad  and  deep  ; 

■  Perhaps  tie   Besaida   of  onr  former         '  Trav.  p.  IGI. 
lists,  inhabit«d  by  Turkmans;  BibL  Ran.         "  In  Burckharat's  day  there  was  litce 
lit  edit  in.  App.  182.  only  a  ruined  bridge ;  p.  JSl. 
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and  although  there  was  now  no  great  quantity  of  water,  yet 
there  were  evident  marks,  that  in  the  rainy  season  an  impetuous 
torrent  here  finds  its  way  to  the  sea.  Indeed,  hefore  the  erection 
of  the  bridge,  caravans  have  been  known  to  remain  encamped  on 
the  hank  of  the  stream  for  weeks  together,  without  being  able  to 
cro88  it.'  The  Nahr  el-Keblr  is  the  great  border  stream,  separa- 
ting Lebanon  and  Phenicia  from  the  region  further  north  ;  and 
as  such  it  corresponds  fully  to  the  Ehutherus  of  the  ancients  ; 
which  Strabo  in  like  manner  describes  as  the  northern  limit  of 
Phenicia  and  CcBlesyria.' 

Thus  far  we  had  been  travelling  upon  the  great  road  from. 
Hamah  to  Tripoly  ;  into  which  had  fallen,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
road  coming  from  Hums  through  the  Bukci'a,  united  with  that 
from  Jisr  el-Aswad.  All  the  villagca  we  had  seen  along  the 
road,  are  in  the  district  of  el-Husn.  The  Kehir  serves,  as  of  old, 
to  divide  the  district  el-Huen  on  the  north  from  that  of  el-'Abkar 
on  the  south  ;  the  latter  including  the  northern  part  of  Lebanon 
and  extending  to  the  sea  ;  the  former  having  on  the  west  of  ifc 
tlie  districts  of  Sdfita  and  esh-Sbareh. 

Our  purpose  was  to  proceed  to  the  village  of  Heitela  ;  from 
which  place,  as  we  had  been  told,  we  might  hope  to  find  a  road 
leading  up  into  the  mountain.  We  kept  on,  therefore,  along  the 
Tripoly  road,  till  3  o'clock  ;  and  then  turned  south  on  the  direct 
road  to  Sheikh  Muhammed.  At  this  time  the  village  Jtirat 
Btirsha  was  on  our  left,  twenty  minutes  distant.  The  road  soon 
forked  ;  and  we  took  the  left,  towards  Heitela,  going  S.  S.  E, 
till  3.15,  and  then  south.  We  had  on  our  left  the  village 
Sharahmarin  at  3.20  ;  and  Ser^r  at  3.30 ;  both  of  them  lying 
between  Jftrat  Btirsha  and  Heitela,  and  each  about  twenty  min- 
utes from  our  road,  on  the  hilis.  As  we  descended  a  slope  into  a 
narrow  plain,  Heitela  was  before  us  on  the  opposite  declivity. 
We  came  at  3.40  to  a  threshing-floor  in  the  plain,  where  several 
people  from  the  village  were  at  work.  They  all  assured  us,  that 
there  was  no  road  from  the  village  leading  up  into  the  mountain. 
We  therefore  had  no  regource,  but  to  proceed  to  Sheikh  Muham- 
med.    Heitela  here  bore  S.  S.  E.  about  twenty  minutes  distant. 

We  now  turned  southwest  along  the  narrow  plain  and 
through  the  fields,  without  a  path,  until  we  struck  the  road  from 
Heitela  to  Sheikh  Muhammed,     At  4.05  the  village  of  Sa'din 

■  Burckliardt,  p.  ICl.  Cabiri  (KJiedpoi),  whose  worship  was  cnr- 
'  Strabo  16.  2.  12,  p.  TSa  Comp.  Plin.  rent  in  Phenicia ;  die  Pliflniiier  t  p.  666, 
H.  N.  6.  17,  "Tripolis  ,  ,  .  Orthoaa,  comp.  651  sq.  This  seems  far  fetched; 
Eientheros  flumen."  The  same  Elenlhenu  since  the  epithet  "  Greiit "  is  entirely  ap- 
is probably  meant  in  1  Maoc.  la,  30.  propriate.— Pliny  relates,  that  at  a  certain 
Comp.  Ritter  XVIL  p.  819  »q.— Movers  season  of  the  year,  the  river  -EieathBnifl 
snggesla,  that  the  present  name  el-Kebir,  swarmed  with  toitoiseBj  H.  N.  S.  13. 
"  the  Great,"  may  be  derived  IVom  the 
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was  on  our  right,  on  a  hill,  a  mile  distant ;  and  ten  minutca 
later  on  onr  left,  half  a  mile  distant,  was  the  vOIage  JSmia'. 
Hereahouts  we  fell  into  the  direct  road  from  the  bridge  to  Sheikh 
Muhammed,  which  we  had  before  left.  Our  course  was  now  8. 
S.  W.  At  4.45  Tell  'Abbas,  a  mound  in  the  plain,  was  on  our 
right  half  a  mile  distant,  apparently  with  ruins  upon  it.  From 
the  Kebir  southwards,  the  road  follows  the  base  of  the  hills,  or 
rather  the  swellings  of  the  mountain,  here  called  Jehel  'Abkar  ; 
having  the  great  plain  all  the  way  on  the  right, 

"We  came  at  4.55  to  the  Nahr  'Akkar,  which  issues  from  a 
ravine  in  the  hills  on  our  ]eft,  and  here  makes  a  bend  towards 
the  north.  A  large  canal  is  carried  off  on  the  north  side  for  the 
purposes  of  irrigation.  Our  road  followed  up  the  high  left  bank 
for  a  little  distance  ;  and  here  a  slight  dam  was  thrown  across  in 
order  to  turn  the  water  into  the  canal.  Here  too  was  another 
silk-reeling  establishment,  with  an  undershot  wheel  turned  by 
water.  The  wheel  was  rudely  constructed  with  boards  as  arms, 
without  a  rim.  In  the  mouth  of  the  ravine,  about  a  mile  on  the 
left  of  our  road,  and  on  the  south  bank  of  the  stream,  lies  the 
village  Khureibet  el-Jundy,  with  an  old  castle  ;  from  which  the 
stream  is  also  known  here  as  the  Nahr  el-Khureibeh.  Further 
west  it  is  also  called  Nahr  el-Hisa,  from  a  village  of  that  name.' 
It  was  said  to  water  the  fields  and  gardens  around  'Akk^r,  five 
or  sis  hours  distant  in  the  mountain." 

Proceeding  onward,  and  skirting  the  base  of  the  hills  as 
before,  we  came  at  5.30  to  the  little  ravine,  on  the  south  side  of 
which,  on  the  hill  or  plateau  above,  lies  the  large  village  of 
Sheikh  Muhammed.  We  had  no  motive  for  climbing  to  the 
village  ;  and  therefore  encamped  in  the  ravine  below,  near  a  fine 
little  fountain.  The  sea  was  in  sight,  some  four  or  five  miles 
distant.  From  our  tent,  a  square  structure  with  corner  towers 
in  the  plain,  apparently  lialf  an  hour  or  more  from  the  sea,  called 
Kulei'at,  bore  N.  50°  W.'  It  is  two  hours  north  of  Nahr  Barid. 
The  village  Semmawineh,  perhaps  an  hour  distant  from  us,  bore 
N.  70=  W. 

In  all  the  villages  near  which  we  had  passed  to  day,  the 
houses  are  buUt  of  black  volcanic  stones,  showing  the  nature  of 
the  region.  But  from  this  point  southwards,  we  came  again 
upon  limestone. 

Among  the  gardens  below  our  tent,  there  stood  by  the  way 

'  The  Tillage  el-Hlsa,  is  at  one  hour  on  in  the  vicinity ;  and  flows  at  Gret  thnmgh 

the  direct  road  from  JUr  el-Abyad  to  Tri-  a  wild  gorge, 
poly,  Dr  De  Foreat  Ms.  Letter.  ■  Mentionsd  by  Abulfeda,  with  H^ba 

'  Tha  mined  oily  ol'  'AUtJir  was  visited  and  'Arks,  among  the  conquests  of  Bibars 

by  Mr  Thorason  in  1818  ;  and  is  described  nenr  Tripoly,  in  A.  D.  1266 ;  Annniea,  ed. 

by  him  in  the  Bibliotheoa Sacra.  1848,  pp.  Reiske,  V.  p.  IT;  comp.  Tab  Syr.  p.  20i. 

19-21.     The  Nahr  'AkkSr  has  ita  sonrcea  Wiltten  de  BeUor,  cruo.  Hist,  p  2:i3. 
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Bide  a  lai^e  sKrab  or  rather  tree  of  the  white  oleander.  It  was 
in  fill!  bloaaom,  and  Tery  beautiful.  We  had  Been  one  small 
shrub  of  the  same  in  the  splendid  court  of  the  Britieh  consul's 
house  in  Damascus ;  and  this  his  lady  set  great  store  by,  as  rare 
and  difficult  to  be  obtained.  Here  were  finer  blossoms  in  rich 
profusion,  with  none  to  prize  them. 

Tuesday,  June  15tk. — Our  purpose  to  go  from  el-Husn 
directly  through  the  northern  parts  of  Lebanon  to  the  cedara, 
had  thus  been  completely  frustrated.  "We  had  been  able  neither 
to  find  a  road,  nor  to  hear  of  any.  Every  person  of  -whoni  y/e 
inq^uired  along  the  way,  confirmed  the  testimony  of  the  monks, 
that  the  only  known  route  to  the  cedara  was  by  way  of  Tripoly. 
We  might  have  proceeded  from  Sheikh  Muhammed  t«  'Akkar 
by  way  of  Jibra'il,  Mr  Thomson's  route.  But  we  were  now 
pressed  for  time  ;  it  being  important  that  we  should  reach 
Beirftt  not  later  than  the  next  Saturday.  We  learned  that  it 
would  take  us  three  days  to  go  by  'AkkSr  to  the  cedars  ;  while 
the  other  route  would  require  only  a  day  and  a  half.  We  there- 
fore reluctantly  gave  up  'AkkSr  ;  and  decided  to  keep  along  near 
the  base  of  the  mountain,  and  strike  the  road  from  Tripolyto  the 
cedars  as  far  distant  from  that  city  as  possible  ;  hoping  thus  to 
save  a  considerable  circuit.  We  afterwards  regretted,  that  we 
had  not  at  leaat  made  the  attempt  to  go  by  'Akkar  ;  and  we 
also  found,  that  we  had  gained  Uttle  by  avoiding  Tripoly. 

Setting  off  from  our  place  of  encampment  below  Sheikh 
Muhammed  at  6.25,  we  continued  on  a  southwesterly  course 
along  the  base  of  the  hdls  ;  which  between  this  place  and  Tell 
'Arka  curve  a  little  inwards,  forming  a  sort  of  amphitheatre  on 
our  left.  On  these  hills  lay  four  villages,  in  the  following  order, 
which  we  passed  at  the  time  and  distances  si>ecified,  viz.  Halha 
at  6.35,  distant  a  quarter  of  a  mile  ;'  Sheikh  T^ba  at  6.45,  dis- 
tant half  a  mile  ;  ez-Zawarib  at  6.55,  distant  three  eighths  of  a 
mile  ;  and  Menyarah  at  7.05,  distant  three  fourths  of  a  mile. 
The  plain  upon  our  right  lies  around  the  great  bay  north  ot 
Tripoly  ;  and  bears  the  name  of  Jtm  'Akkaiv' 

At  7.20  we  reached  the  site  of  'Arka  with  its  high  Tell. 
The  remtans  of  the  former  city  are  very  few.  The  town  lay 
below  the  Tell  mainly  on  the  north,  upon  a  plateau  or  terrace 
overlooking  the  plain  and  sea.  The  heaps  of  ruins  seen  here  at 
present  consist  for  the  most  part  of  ordinary  stones  ;  from  which 
the  conclusion  may  be  drawn,  that  the  common  houses  of  old 
were  built,  as  now,  of  such  materials.     Among  the  heaps,  we  saw 

'  Halba  ia  meatioiied  by  Abulfeda ;  ebb  f  itri,    some    disUnee    beyond    the    Nalir 

note  3,  on  tlie  preceding  p.iga.  ALras  ;  see  Pococko  II.  i.  p.  204.    Thom- 

'  This  splendid  pUin  extends  along  the  son  In  Miss.  Uersid,  1841,  p.  98. 
cooat  ns  fur  north  as  opposite  to  Bnrj  Sa- 
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in  different  parta  the  fragments  of  several  granite  columns. 
The  Tell  is  cLuite  steep,  and  more  than  a  hundred  feet  in  height. 
The  top  is  a  level  area  of  two  or  three  acres,  which  is  ploughed 
and  cultivated.  There  are  traces  of  a  wall  on  the  eastern  and 
southwestern  parts,  and  perhaps  elsewhere  ;  also  a  fragment  of  a 
fine  granite  column,  and  a  deep  and  good  cistern  hewn  in  the 
rock.  We  noticed  nothing  else  on  the  summit,  except  heaps  of 
ordinary  stones  like  those  below.  At  the  southern  base  of  the 
Tell  runs  the  Nahr  'Arka,  which  issues  from  the  mountains  juat 
above,  and  rushes  along  its  deep  rocky  channel  towards  the  sea. 
The  side  of  the  Tell  over  the  stream  is  in  part  precipitous  rock  ; 
and  at  its  base  Mr  Thomson  counted  aisty-four  columns,  most 
of  them  broken,  and  apparently  thrown  down  from  above. 
About  one  third  of  them  are  of  red  Syenite,  and  the  rest  gray 
granite.' 

The  present  village  of 'Arka  is  on  the  east  of  the  Tell,  Further 
up  the  stream,  on  the  left  bank,  is  el-Hy.kllrah  ;  and  still  further 
up,  on  the  right  bank,  ia  Kerm  'Aafflr.  The  road  passes  around 
the  Tell  on  the  west  side  ;  and  descends  to  a  bridge  across  the 
narrow  rocky  chasm  of  the  river.  Here  is  a  mill,  with  a  race 
cut  through  a  high  rock  by  a  short  tunnel ;  perhaps  an  ancient 
work. — The  prospect  from  the  summit  of  the  Tell  is  splendid  ; 
including  the  sea  in  front,  the  rich  plain  in  the  north,  and  the 
snowy  heights  of  Lebanon  in  the  background.  The  Tell  is  from 
an  hour  and  a  half  to  two  hours  distant  ftom  the  sea.* 

'Arka  appears  to  have  been  a  very  ancient  Phenician  city ; 
the  seat  of  the  Ar&ites  mentioned  in  the  earliest  history  of 
Canaan.'  We  hear  no  more  of  it  until  the  Christian  era,  when 
Pliny  and  Ptolemy  merely  give  its  name.*  Josephus  speaks  of 
Area  as  lying  on  the  route  of  Titus  from  Berytus  by  way  of 
the  sabbatical  river  to  Raphanea  and  Antioch.'  He  says  alao, 
that  Area  belonged  to  Agrippa's  kingdom  ;  which  I  cannot 
explain,  except  by  supposing,  that  there  was  some  political 
relation  between  Area  and  perhaps  Abila  ;  which  last  was  part 
of  Agrippa'a  domain."  PUny  likewise  mentions  Abila  and  Area 
together,  though  separated  by  so  wide  an  interval.'     Coins  of 

'  Vf.  M,  Thomson  in  Biblioth.  Saora,  572.— Joseplraa  here  "writes  the  name  in 
1848,  p.  IB.  Greek  'AfHOua.     In  Antt.  1.  6.  2,    he  has 

'  BesriQgB   from   Tell  'Arka;    Shaikh     'Apuii.  Ptolemy  has  "Apica  (ai*).  Hierocles 
Mahammed  N.   W  E.     Kulei'&t   in   the     and  Stcph.  Byzont.  "Apgai. 
plain,  N.  30°  W.     'ArltR,  village,  E.  J  m.         '  Agrippa  at   firal    had   Chalcis;    Jos. 
Kena  'AsfTlr  E.  S.  E.  H  m.    Bl-Hikflrah     AutL  19.  9.  1,  2.   ib.  20.  B.  2.    Afterwards 
S.  E.  1  m.     Deir  Delflm  S.  W.  by  S.  in  A.  D.  63,  ho  was  transferred  to  the  pro- 

'  Heb.  "p-iS  Arkite,  Gen.  10,  17.  I  vinces  which  his  father  at  first  poeseBaod  ; 
Chr.  1,  IB.  "  Comp.  Joseph.  Antt.  1  6.  2,  '«  "''*'*  °^^''"  '-"  '°'*''  *^^^i  ■*°"- 
■Ap„^.-j™ephna  speaks  of  another 'Ap**  ^^- J-  \-  .'b.  20.  8.  4,  But  none  of  bis 
i7Asher,  the  same  with  -A^riToh,  Antt     "'^'™tad''a""""   o^^^hfal'lLaeiti^ 

' '  FIV:  H.  N.  6.  IG.     Ptol.  Geogr.  5  U.     "it''  '^^^-    .,  ^    ,„ 

'  Joacoh.  B.  J.  7  6.  I  ■  see  above,  a.  ^^°-  ^-  N-  &■  16. 
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Area  are  still  extant ;  from  which  it  appears,  that  as  early  as 
Vespasian  the  city  was  also  called  Cfesarea  of  Lebanon.'  A 
later  Roman  historian  inibrms  ns,  that  there  was  here  a  temple 
dedicated  to  Alexander  the  Great,  in  which  an  annual  festival 
was  celebrated  in  his  honour.  It  probably  stood  upon  the  Tell ; 
and  hence  the  columns,  which  now  lie  at  the  southern  base. 
In  this  temple,  on  the  day  of  Alexander's  festival,  the  emperor 
Alexander  Sevems  was  bom  ;  and  received  his  name  from  this 
circumstance.'  Area  was  likewise  the  seat  of  a  Christian  bishop. 
Early  in  the  fifth  century,  Theodosius  the  younger  made  Bery- 
tus  the  ecclesiastical  metropolis  of  a  new  province  ;  to  which 
Byblus,  Botrys,  Tripolis,  Orthosia,  Area,  and  Antaradus,  were 
subordinate  ;  and  bishops  of  Area  are  named  until  the  close  of 
that  century.* 

In  the  beginning  of  the  crusades,  Area  was  still  a  strong  for- 
tress and  a  place  of  importance.  In  A,  D.  1099,  the  first  host 
of  the  crusaders,  who  under  count  Eaimund  of  Toulouse 
marched  from  Antioch  up  the  valley  of  the  Orontes  to  Hums, 
and  thence  by  el-Husn  to  the  coast,  laid  siege  to  Area  without 
success.  The  strength  of  the  fortress  resisted  all  their  efforts.* 
While  the  army  lay  here  encamped,  occurred  the  famous  dispute 
about  the  holy  spear,  with  which  it  was  said  the  Saviour's  side 
had  been  pierced.  This  spear  had  been  made  known  at  Antioch 
in  a  vision  to  a  monk,  Peter  Bartholomew  ;  and  was  entrusted 
to  the  guardianship  of  count  Bairaund.*  As  doubts  arose  and 
became  loud  in  respect  to  its  genuineness,  Peter  proposed  to 
undergo  the  ordeal  of  fire  in  its  behalf;  and  with  it  in  his  hands 
to  walk  through  the  midst  of  flames.  This  was  done ;  Peter 
and  the  spear  appeared  uninjured,  or  slightly  injured  ;  but  the 
people  in  their  veneration  for  Peter  rushed  upon  him,  tore  off  bis 
garments  as  relics,  and  otherwise  so  injured  him,  that  he  died 
twelve  days  afterwards  ;  but  whether  from  wounds  received  by  the 
fire,  or  from  injuries  at  the  hands  of  the  people,  is  not  definitely 
related."     The  result  was  unfavourable  to  the  credit  of  the  holy 


1.  Not«B  to  Burckhardt,   1.  p.        =  Lb    Quien  Otiens  Christ.    II.    815, 

Comp.  Aur.  Viot^r  de  C»8.  24,     823. 

\xp\es,  Casanea  et  Area,   nomen        '  Wilken   Gesoh.  Ser  Kr.  I.  pp.  2B3, 

255.     Riumurid  d'A^^les,  who  was  preseat, 

fvriteg  the  name  ATehadot,  and  says  of  lliB 

c,  5,  "Aleiandri  nonien   acoipJt,  qnod  in  pugnabile  viriboa  hmaanis ;"     Geata  Dei 

lemplo  dicato  apud  Arcenam  nrbem  Aleit-  per  Fr.  p.  163. 

andra  Magna  natus  esset;  quum  oasu  illuc         '  Rftim,  d'Ag.  pp.  15ft-]52.     Wilken  I. 

die  feato  Aleiandri  pater  cum  uxore,  pfl-  p.  21*  sq. 

triffl  solemnitatia  implendiB  causa,  venisset."         '  Raim  d'Ag.  pp.  168-17!.    Will.  T/r. 

— Acoordina:  to  Macrobiue  Sat  I.  21,  a  7.  18.    Wilken  ib.  pp.  260-26i 

Venu*  ATchilia  was  worshipped  by  the 
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Spear.  After  a  delay  of  more  than  two  montlis  before  'Arfea, 
count  Raimund,  in  consequence  of  tlie  ui^ent  desire  of  the 
leaders  and  troops  to  press  on  towards  the  Holy  City,  unwillingly 
yielded  to  their  importunity  and  abandoned  the  siege.' 

'Arka  surrendered  to  count  "William  of  Cerdagne  in  A.  D. 
1108  ; '  but  was  captured  by  storm  and  desolated  by  Zenki  in 
A.  D.  1138.'  At  what  time  it  again  came  under  the  power  of 
the  Franks,  is  not  related.  In  A.  D.  1202,  'Arka,  as  also  Tripo- 
lia,  was  laid  utterly  waste  by  an  earthquake.'  The  impetuous 
Bibars  in  1266  seized  possession  of  the  region  around  Tripolis,  in- 
cluding Area  ;  which  latter  at  the  time  had  jurisdiction  over  fifty- 
six  villages."    This  was  some  years  before  the  surrender  of  el-Huen. 

Edrisi  in  the  twelfth  century  describes  'Arka  as  a  populous 
city,  with  much  commerce,  built  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  with  a 
lofty  citadel,  and  an  extensive  suburb  equally  populous.  It  was 
supplied  with  water  by  canals  from  the  adjacent  river  ;  which 
also  served  to  turn  mills  and  to  water  many  vineyards  and  plan- 
tations of  sugar  cane,°  Early  in  the  fourteenth  century,  Abul- 
feda  speaks  of  'Arka  as  a  small  place  with  a  small  fortress  ;  it 
was  then  the  extreme  point  of  the  Pasbalik  of  Damascus.'  At 
what  time  and  in  what  way  the  utter  desolation  of  both  city  and 
fortress  took  place,  or  how  the  very  disappearance  of  their  stones 
is  to  be  accounted  for,  we  are  nowhere  informed.  Possibly  the 
lai^er  and  more  valuable  stones  have  been  removed  to  Tripoly, 
and  used  for  building  up  that  city  and  its  castles.  There  is  said 
to  be  a  tradition  of  the  place,  that  'Arka  has  for  centuries  served 
as  a  quarry  for  Tripoly.* 

Of  modern  travellers,  Dr  Shaw,  in  1722,  was  the  first  to 
visit  'Arka  and  bring  it  into  notice,'  Pococke  passed  this  way 
about  1738,  He  mentions  the  river 'Arka,  and  supposes  that  the 
city  must  have  lain  upon  it ;  but  appears  to  have  had  no  further 
idea  of  its  site.'"  No  other  traveller  secma  to  have  heard  of 
'Arka  until  Burckhardt ;  whose  route  we  had  now  followed,  and 
■whose  account  is  quite  brief"  Mr  Thomson  was  here  in  1846, 
and  has  given  a  fuller  description," 

'  Will.  Tyt.  7,  20,   21.     Wilkea  I.  p,  ft  hundred  feet  in  diamster.     His  nccouDt 

265  60.  probably  rests  on   soras   popular   legend, 

"  Albert  Aq.  II.  1.   Wilken  11.  p.  209.  Shaw's  Travets,  Lond.  1757,  p.  270.    W. 

'  De  GuignesHLst-dasHnns,  II.  p.  474,  M.  ThomaoninBiblLoth.  Sacrft,  1848,  p.  IS. 

Germ.    Wilken  IL  p.  673,  '  Tab,  Sjr.  ed,  Koiiler,  p.  113. 

'  Wilken  VL  p.  7.  '  W,  M.  Thomson  m  BibUoth.  Sacra, 

'  Abiilf.  Anna!,  ed.  Reiske,  V.  p.   17,  1848,  p,  ifl, 

■Wilken  de  Bellor.  eruc  Hist  p,  233,     De  •  Travels.  Lond.  1757,  p.  270, 

Guignes  Hist.  desHuns,  IV,  pp.  137, 158.  ■•  Pococke  II.  L  p.  20o. 

'  Edrisi  par  Jaubert,  I.   p.  357.     This  "  Bnrckh.  Trav.  p,  162.      Burcthardt 

account  of  Edrisi  contradicts  the  idea  of  heard  for  the  Nahr  'AkMr  only  the  name 

Shaw,    that   the  city  was  supplied   with  Nshr  Khureibeh;  and  for  Nahr  'Arka  h« 

■water  by  au  aqueduct  from  the  mouutain.  writCB  Wody  'Akka. 

Shaw  speaks  of  an  arch  of  this  aqueduct  -'  Cihlioth.  Sacra,  1848,  pp.  15-17. 

Vol,  UI.— 49* 
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The  order  of  the  five  considerable  streams  which  flow 
through  the  plain  to  the  sea  north  of  Tripoly,  is  correctly  given 
byPococbe.'  Two  and  a  quarter  hours  from  Tripoly  is  the  Nahr 
el-Barid  ;  on  the  north  side  of  which  is  a  KhSn,  and  above  it  the 
remains  of  an  extensive  city."  This  was  probably  Orthosia  ;  the 
place  of  which  ancient  geographere  do  not  definitely  describe  ; 
but  which  appears  to  have  been  situated  between  Tripoly  and 
'Arka.'  The  next  stream,  a  short  hour  beyond,  is  the  Nahr 
'Arka  ;  and  then  follow  the  Nahr  'AkkSr,  an  hour  and  a  half; 
Nahr  el-Kebir,  one  hour  ;  and  Nahr  Abras,  one  hour.' 

We  left  the  bridge  of  'Arka  at  8  o'clock,  ascending  the  steep 
and  high  hank  to  the  plain  beyond.  The  road  kept  along  the 
plain,  skirting  the  hills.  At  8.20  the  village  of  Deir  Delftm 
was  on  the  left  upon  a  hUl,  half  a  mile  distant.  At  8.35 
there  was  a  fork  of  the  road  ;  the  right  going  on  directly  to 
Tripoly,  wbUe  we  took  the  left  in  oi^er  to  cross  the  higher 
tract  lying  east  of  Jebel  Turbui  between  it  and  Lebanon. 
From  the  fork  Tell  'Arka  bore  E.  N.  E.  Just  beyond  tlie 
fork  was  a  small  Wady  and  brook,  known  as  Wady  Burkail, 
from  a  village  situated  half  an  hour  higher  up  on  its  banks, 
and  not  in  sight.  This  village  is  the  seat  of  government  for 
the  district.  At  9  o'clock  there  was  another  smaller  brook, 
Wady  Jamlis ;  and  these  streamlets  became  now  so  frequent, 
coming  from  the  hills  and  watering  the  plain,  that  I  ceased  to 
note  them.  A  village,  Bibnin,  was  close  on  our  left  at  9.10. 
The  road  we  were  now  on,  led  also  to  Tripoly  ;  hence  at  9.25 
we  left  it,  and  went  on  S.  10°  W.  over  the  skirts  of  the  hills. 
At  9.40  we  struck  the  brow  of  the  deep  valley  of  the  Nahr 
BSrid  ;  and  descending,  forded  the  stream  at  9.45.  The  current 
was  deep  and  very  rapid,  rushing  over  a  stony  bottom.  Our 
guide's  young  donkey  was  nearly  swept  away  ;  and  came  out 
looking  much  like  a  drowned  rat.  The  stream  was  thickly 
skirted  with  oleanders.  It  ia  said  to  have  a  greater  quantity  of 
water  at  this  season  of  tbe  year,  than  at  any  other.  There  was 
now  twice  as  much  water  in  it,  as  in  the  Kebir.  The  source  is 
said  to  be  at  the  base  of  the  highest  ridge  of  Lebanon,  above 
the  lai^  villf^  of  SH.  Here  is  a  large  fountain,  called  Neba' 
el-Mas-hdr,  supplied  by  the  melting  snow,  and  very  copious  in 
spring  and  early  summer.  Our  guide  professed  to  be  able  to  see 
and  point  out  to  ua  the  foaming  stream  as  it  issued  from  the 

'  Vol.  II.  i.  ^.  204,  206,  Area,  Antaradng.   Le  Qnien  Oriens  Christ. 

•  W.  M.  Thomson,  ib,  p.  14.  II.  815.    See  above,  p.  580. 

'  The  six  cities  askgned  to  the  neir  eo-         '  W.    M.    Thomson   in  Biblioth.     Sac. 

cleaiasticd  province  of  Beiytns  estaWiBhed  1848,  p.  14,    Also  in  Miss,  HeraU,  1841, 

undar  ITieodoehis  the  yonnger,  are  named  p.   OT.^Maundrell    wrongly    places    the 

in  the  following  order,  bepnuing  from  the  Nahr  Ahms  south  of  the  Kebir ;  Jomii. 

Kiuth  :  Byblua,  Botrys,  Tripolis,  Orthosia,  March  8th. 
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fountain.  Flowing  to  the  Nalir  el-B^rid,  it  makes  the  river 
twice  as  large  at  that  season,  as  it  is  later  in  siimm«r  and  in 
winter.  Nahr  el-B^rid  ia  the  Bouthern  houndary  of  the  district 
of  'Akkar.' 

After  crossing  the  stream,  we  turned  up  the  left  hank  for  a 
little,  ascending  gradually  to  the  top.  At  10,20  the  village  Dir- 
hala  was  opposite  to  ua,  on  the  high  right  hank  of  the  stream. 
At  10.30  we  came  out  upon  the  higher  plateau  or  plain,  lying 
between  Jebel  Turhul  on  the  right,  and  Lebanon  on  the  left. 
It  is  somewhat  uneven  and  rolling  ;  but  in  general  well  culti- 
vated. Our  course  was  now  about  south.  Jebel  Tuibul  thus 
lies  between  Lebanon  and  the  sea ;  and  a  like  ridge,  thongh 
much  lower,  runs  on  south  of  Tripoly.'  Between  this  ridge  and 
Lebanon  lies  the  higher  and  long  plain  on  which  we  were  now 
entering,  stretching  far  to  the  south,  and  cut  through  by  the 
Kadisha  near  Zugharta.  The  width  is  in  general  from  an  hour 
and  a  half  to  two  hours. 

At  10,45  the  village  of  Turhul  was  visible  about  southwest, 
lying  on  the  northeastern  end  of  the  high  summit  of  Jebel  Tur- 
hul, to  which  it  gives  name  ;  it  seemed  to  he  a  short  two  hours 
distant,  Kefreiya  was  said  to  lie  in  the  same  direction,  at  the 
foot  of  Jebel  Turbul,  about  one  hour  distant,  though  not  in  sight 
from  our  road.  At  10.55  there  was  a  fountain,  'Ain  'Adweh, 
near  the  village  'Adweh,  which  lies  a  little  southwest.  Our  road 
continued  over  the  high  tract,  wliich  thus  occupies  the  water- 
shed between  the  Band  and  the  Kadisha.  On  our  left,  along 
the  foot  of  the  eastern  mountain,  was  a  depression  or  lower  plain, 
fertile  and  well  cultivated.  From  its  northern  part  a  short 
"Wady  nms  off  northwest  to  the  Barid  ;  while  from  its  southern 
part  a  large  Wady  goes  southwest  to  a  branch  of  the  Kadisha. 
At  11.30  we  came  to  the  brow  of  this  latter,  the  deep  Wady  HS,- 
lan,  running  southwest.  We  descended  into  it  obliquely,  and 
reached  its  plain  at  11.45.  At  12  o'clock  the  village  H^&n 
was  on  the  right  bank  just  above  ua.  The  valley  gradually 
opens  out  into  a  lower  plain.  At  12.10  we  stopped  for  lunch  at 
the  fountains  and  plane  trees  of  'Ayfln  'Aahaah  ;  a  village  of  the 
same  name  lying  a  few  minutes  towards  the  southwest. 

Setting  off  again  at  1,30,  we  once  more  found  ourselvea  on  a 
great  road  leading  to  Tripoly  ;  and  goii^,  after  a  time,  w.  S.  W, 
We  were  now  in  an  open  plain,  on  the  level  of  the  Kadisha ; 
one  of  its  branches  being  on  our  left.  At  2  o'clock  the  village 
Erdeh  was  at  our  left,  hand,  some  forty  rods  distant,  on  a  low 

'  Shsw  eraoneousiy  regkcStf  the  Ntihr  ■  Z^opainAwiBW,  '.' tmqiard  moiwtaiD,"  of 
ol-BSrid  as  the  ancient  Eleutli«niB ;  Truv.  the  centuries  ttflar  the  crusades ;  Brocarfcu 
p.  271,  c.  2.  p.  171,    Db  Ih  Roque  IL  p.  G. 

'  Jebel  Turbul  seems  to  be  the  Mom 
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Tell,  with  the  meadows  of  the  Nahr  Eesha'in  beyond  it.  Here 
we  turned  off  again  from  the  Tripoly  road,  in  order  to  pass 
across  directly  to  Zngharta.  At  2.25  we  struck  and  forded  the 
Nahr  Resha'in,  the  large  northern  branch  of  the  Kadisha,  whicli 
comes  down  meandering  from  the  northeast,  where  it  issues  from 
the  mountain.  On  its  southern  hank  we  ascended  a  little  into 
the  village  of  Mugharta,  on  a  plain,  at  2.30,  Here,  after  all  our 
efforts,  we  were  but  an  hour  and  a  half  distant  from  Tripoly  I 

Zugharta  is  a  large  village  on  tiie  great  road  from  Tripoly  to 
Ehden  and  the  cedars.  There  is  in  it  an  open  public  place  of 
good  size  ;  and  there  arc  some  good  houses.  Many  of  the  people 
of  Ehden  have  houses  and  gardens  in  this  village,  and  pass  here 
the  winter  months.     Their  houses  were  now  shut  up. 

Our  course  was  now  along  the  great  road  leading  from  Tripoly 
up  the  mountain  to  the  cedars.  After  some  delay  we  set  off 
again  at  3  o'clock,  going  at  first  S.  S.  E,  over  an  open  country 
extending  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  At  3.30  the  village  Kefr 
Hata  was  on  the  road  ;  and  we  descended  into  a  fertile  valley 
with  a  little  stream,  called  Wady  el-Khalidiyeh,  Ascending 
a^ain  we  struck  in  a  few  minutes  the  right  bank  of  Wady  Ju'ait, 
with  a  stream  of  the  same  name,  the  middle  and  smaller  branch 
of  the  Kadisha,  Here  too  was  a  long  canal  for  irrigation.  At 
4.05  wc  were  opposite  the  viUage  Kefr  YSshit,  situated  on  the  high 
and  steep  southern  bank  of  the  valley,  half  a  mile  distant.  We 
now  crossed  the  stream,  and  climbed  very  obliquely  along  the 
steep  declivity.  The  Wady  here  issues  from  its  deep  gorge,  in  the 
lower  ridge  of  Lebanon.  At  4.30  there  was  a  village  on  the 
steep  rocKy  slope  overagainst  us,  Mirh  Kefr  SOghabiyeh,  half  a 
mile  distant.  Juat  south  of  this  village,  the  chasm  makes  almost 
a  right  angle  ;  and  runs  up  east  through  the  first  ridge  as  a  still 
narrower  and  more  precipitous  ravine.  We  now  rose  out  of  the 
valley,  and  began  to  ascend  the  ridge  on  the  south  of  the  chasm  ; 
having  on  our  right  at  4.40  the  village  of  'Arjis,  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  distant  on  a  low  hill,  and  separated  from  us  by  a  deep 
valley.  At  4.50  Bnesh'ain  was  below  us  a  quarter  of  a  mile  on 
our  right,  'At  5  o'clock  the  lai^e  village  I)5,reiya  was  on  our 
right,  a  mile  and  a  half  or  two  miles  distant.  On  the  summit 
of  a  hill  just  east  of  Dareiya  was  the  convent  of  Mar  Ya'kSb  ; 
and  farther  east,  on  the  declivity  of  the  same  hill,  was  the  village 
Kerm  Seddeh,  Still  a  little  fiirther  east,  and  lower,  lay  Matrfin 
Bftlus.  We  now  came  out  upon  the  first  plateau  or  terrace  of 
the  mountain,  narrow,  rocky,  and  uneven.  Thus  far  our  course 
since  crossing  the  Nahr  JH'ait  had  been  about  south. 

From  this  spot  we  looked  out  upon  the  sea  ;  and  had  a  fuil 
view  over  the  level  tract  lying  between  the  low  ridge  along  the 
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coast,  called  Jebel  KQla','  and  the  base  of  Lebanon.  It  was  here 
not  leas  tlian  two  hours  broad  ;  but  grows  narrower  towards  the 
south  ;  in  which  direction,  after  six  or  eight  hours,  the  lower 
ridge  and  the  spurs  of  Lebanon  run  together."  The  traveller, 
who  in  passing  along  the  shore  south  of  Tripoly  supposes  himself 
to  be  journeying  along  the  foot  of  LebanoUj  is  quite  mistaken. 
North  of  Tripoli  the  low  ridge  rises  into  the  higher  and  broader 
Jebel  Turbul  ;  between  which  and  Lebanon,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  level  tract  is  also  continued  ;  though  it  is  there  less  broad. 

Our  path  now  turned  easterly  across  the  uneven  plateau.  On 
our  right  was  a  Wady,  and  beyond  it  the  village  Sib'al,  a  mile 
distant.  East  of  this,  and  on  the  high  brow  of  the  next  ridge, 
was  perched  the  village  of  Ait1i.'  At  the  same  time  the  village 
Mizyiira  was  on  our  left,  a  mile  and  a  half  distant,  beyond  a 
Wady  ;  and  east  of  it,  on  higher  ground,  was  Humeis.'  At 
5.50  we  came  to  the  foot  of  tlie  next  ascent  ;  and  entered  a  deep 
wild  goi^e,  called  Wady  Heirflna,  running  up  southeast  through 
the  ridge.  We  crossed  its  channel,  now  dry,  which  passes  down 
westward  on  the  south  of  our  road  ;  and  began  to  climb  along 
its  southwestern  side  with  great  difficulty.  Indeed  the  way  was 
in  some  parts  almost  impassable  ;  and  we  both  pronounced  it  to 
be  the  worst  we  had  met  with  in  Lebanon  or  in  all  Palestine. 
We  were,  however,  already  well  nigh  beat  out ;  having  been  to 
day  nearly  twelve  hours  in  the  saddle.  Finding  that  we  could 
not  reach  Ehden,  as  we  had  intended,  until  quite  late,  we 
stopped  at  6.40,  after  an  hour  and  a  half  of  very  toilsome  ascent ; 
and  turning  off  from  the  road  a  few  rods  to  the  right,  we  en- 
camped at  a  sweet  little  fountain,  called  'Ain  HeirOna.  Here, 
in  the  deepest  solitude,  this  spring  of  the  purest  water  has  served 
to  refresh  many  ;  it  has  a  Httle  epout  and  a  small  trough  be- 
neath. Several  people  showed  themselves  round  about ;  and  wo- 
men came  for  water.  They  were  said  to  be  from  Aitfl  ;  and 
were  here  to  watch  the  fields  of  grain.  From  them  our  servants 
obtained  milk. 

The  recollections  of  this  evening  are  among  the  most  delight- 
ful of  my  whole  journey.  We  had  all  day,  till  4  o'clock,  plodded 
our  way  along  the  sultry  plains  of  the  coast,  beneath  the  scorch- 
ing rays  of  a  Syrian  summer's  sun  ;  but  now  we  had  ascended 
to  an  elevation  of  some  four  thousand  feet,  and  the  cool  evening 
breezes  of  Lebanon  were  both  invigorating  and  exhilarating. 
We  could  overlook  tlie  mountain  slopes  below  us,  with  the  dark 

=  Bnrekhardt  pp.  172,  173,  14  m.    Matrin  BMns  S.  S.  W,  2  m.    Sib'al 

'  This  plain  cilands  south  aa  far  na  to     S.  S.  E.  1  m. 
'AiayAa  ;  Dr  I>e  Forest,  Ms.  uotes.  Conip.         '  Beiiriiius  at  B.40  ;  Sib'al  S,  W.  1  m 


Bureliharilt  pp.  172,  17C  so. 

'  Bearinsfl  at  5.  15 :  Dareija  W.  bj  S. 


Aiti  S.  bj  K,  li  m.     MizyiTB.  N.  40° 
sN.  eO°E,  Im. 
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sea  beyond  ;  and  could  trace  the  port  of  Tripoly  and  the  many 
islets  stretching  off  into  the  sea.  Tripoly  itself  was  hidden  by 
the  hills.  The  sun  set  in  splendour  ;  and  we  sat,  during  the 
glorious  twilight  and  evening,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  :nag- 
nificent  scene.' 

Wednesday,  June  \^th. — The  cool  air  of  the  mountain  had 
given  us  a  night  of  refreshing  sleep.  We  set  off  at  7.25  ;  and 
had  still  a  steep  ascent  of  about  fitleen  minutes.  Here  and 
below,  the  northern  side  of  the  gorge  is  a  precipice  of  naked  roclr, 
having  the  strata  dislocated  and  nearly  perpendicular.  We  soon 
came  out  of  the  chasm,  and  continued  to  ascend  gradually  over 
open  ground  ;  a  high,  rocky,  isolated  point  being  on  our  right. 
At  7.55  a  path  went  off  on  tJie  left  to  the  Maronite  convent  of 
Mar  AntSnus  el-Kuzheiya.^  Ten  minutes  later  we  came  out  on 
a  high  plateau,  a  tract  of  land  uneven  and  broken,  but  cultivated ; 
having  on  the  south  the  deep  gorge  of  Bsherreh  with  the  stream 
Abu  'Aly,  the  main  branch  of  the  Kadisha  ;  and  extending  for 
an  hour  or  two  towards  the  north.  To  this  plateau  may  be  said 
to  belong  the  tract  quite  to  the  cedars.  Here  we  fell  in  with 
Beveral  purling  rills,  brought  down  from  the  fountain  of  EhdeiL 
Our  course  was  about  S.  S.  E.  Some  of  the  fields  of  wheat 
afforded  little  promise  ;  but  others  again  were  fine,  almost  as 
good  as  in  the  plains  below.  They  were  however  not  yet  ready  for 
harvest ;  and  would  not  be  ripe  enough  under  two  or  three  weeks. 
The  silk-harvest  of  the  mountain  was  eq^uaUy  behind  that  of  the 
plains.  As  we  approached  Ehden  we  came  upon  a  field  of  pota- 
tos ;  the  first  I  had  seen  in  Syria,  and  which  I  saw  only  at  this 
elevation,  in  the  highest  cultivated  parts  of  Lebanon,  It  was 
laid  out  in  beds,  and  regularly  irrigated.^ 

We  came  at  8.35  to  the  village  of  Ehden,  pleasantly  situated 
on  the  northwestern  border  of  a  deep  gulf  running  southwest  to 
that  of  the  Kadisha.  The  vill^e  stands  also  at  the  northwestern 
outer  edge  of  the  great  amphitheatre  of  mountains,  which  sur- 
round the  cedars  ;  at  the  extremity  of  the  lofty  spur,  which  pro- 
jects westwards  from  the  great  upper  ridge  to  form  that  amphi- 
theatre. It  hes  on  a  slope  facing  the  south,  at  an  elevation  of 
4750  English  feet  above  the  sea.'  Here  is  an  abundance  of 
water  for  every  purpose,  coming  from  a  copious  fountain  tea 
minutes  east  of  the  village.     There  are  many  vineyards ;  and 

'  Bearings  at  'Am  Heirfina  ;   Tripoly,        '  Burekhardt  ia  1810  speaks  of  the  po- 
tbe  Mini,  N.  So"  W.    Zugharta  N.  20"  W.     tatt>  as  cnltivftt«d  in  this  re^on ;  Trav.  p. 

'  Sud  to  bo  two  honra  distant  from  22.  According  to  Seetzen  tlie  cultivaUon 
Ehden.  The  cotiTSttt  hae  a  small  printing  of  it  be^an  not  long  before  1805,'Reise, 
oCBce  ;  and  prints  prayer  books  in  Arabic  L  p.  161.  It  nas  Eingular  to  see  the  po- 
■with  Syiian  letters.  See  Seetzen  in  Zach's  tato  thns  treated  aa  a  delicate  garden  vege- 
Mon.  Corr.  XVI.  p.  555.  Bnrckh.  Trav.  p.  table.  See  below,  p.  506. 
22.  O.  T.  Kic!it«r  p.  110  <q.  Ritter  XVII.  '  According  to  Schnbert,  111.  p.  365 )  i. 
p.  661     Sea  in  Vol.  II.  p.  507.  [iiL  460.]     e.  4454  Paris  feet 
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figs  and  apricots  flourish  well.  There  was  also  fine  shade  from 
many  noble  walnut  trees.  The  people  seemed  thrifty  and  well 
off,  and  there  was  no  begging.  As  has  been  already  mentioned, 
many  famihes  make  their  winter  residence  in  Zugharta,  The 
people  were  very  civil.  "We  were  detained  for  some  time,  in 
order  to  have  our  horses  shod. 

Ehden  is  said  to  have  been  the  birthplace  of  the  Maronite 
scholar,  Gabriel  Sionita,  the  editor  of  the  Syrian  version  in  the 
Paris  Polyglot.  It  waa  also  formerly  the  seat  of  a  Maronite 
bishop,'  South  of  Ehden,  beyond  the  adjacent  gulf,  was  the 
village  Kefr  Sa'db  ;  and  still  lower  down,  also  on  the  further  side, 
that  of  Ban. 

Leaving  Ehden  at  9.15  we  passed  on  in  a  southeast  course, 
having  the  fountain  on  onr  left ;  and  kept  along  the  border  of 
the  gulf,  which  has  its  beginning  towards  the  northeast,  under 
the  adjacent  mountain.  At  9.30  we  crossed  the  valley  and  its 
stream,  here  merely  a  wild  sheet  of  white  foam,  coming  down 
southwest  from  a  fountain  at  the  Maronite  convent  Mar  Serkis, 
situated  just  at  the  base  of  the  mountain,  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes  on  our  left.*  We  now  continued  to  ascend  gradually 
along  this  high  basin,  having  on  our  left  the  lofty  spur  running 
out  from  the  great  upper  ndge  of  Lebanon  ;  this  spur  being 
here  a  thousand  feet  high  or  more  above  the  basin,  with  py- 
ramidal cliffs  along  the  top,  and  becoming  higher  and  higher 
towards  the  east.  On  our  right  was  a  low  ridge  between  us  and 
the  gulf  of  the  Kadisha  ;  through  the  breaks  in  which  we  could 
see  the  lofty  dorsal  ridge  beyond,  with  its  snows. 

We  came  at  10.30  to  the  eastern  end  of  this  basin  ;  and 
crossing  a  low  saddle,  continued  to  wind  our  way  among  rocky 
hills.  Among  these  we  passed  a  fountain  called  'Ain  el-Bakarah, 
At  10.50  we  had  a  view  down  a  deep  cleft  into  the  gulf  of  the 
Kadisha,  a  monstrous  gorge,  having  five  villages  in  sight  on  its 
southern  brow,  and  Bsherreh  lower  down  on  the  side  next  us. 
We  stiU  kept  along  upon  and  among  the  hills.  At  11,10  there 
was  a  fine  fountain  at  the  base  of  a  ledge  of  rocks ;  from  one 
orifice  issued  a  spout  of  water  two  or  three  feet  high  ;  and  others 
just  below  were  boiling  up  quite  strongly.  It  is  called  'Ain  en- 
Nebat ;  its  stream  runs  or  rather  shoots  down  to  the  Kadisha. 

'  Le  Quien  OrienB  Chriai  in.  91-93.—  hardt,  I.   p.  493;    copied  alio  by  Ritter, 

That  it  should  accord  with  Uie  learning  XVII,  p.   660,     Tlie  two  ramee  (one  of 

aud  taata  of  Murorit*  monks,  to  confound  them  with  'Ain)  hovs  no  relation  to  each 

Sliden  or  £keden(    .Jjol)  with  Eden  othf*'- 

v^i.«-iy  5  Q^  ^^^  convent,  see   Seetien,  Rcisen 

(11^,)'  ""*  "Saru  "  as  the  Paradtxua  of  i   p    173.     J  suppose  it  to  be  the  sams 

ancient wiiteia,isnoteuTpri3ing;  seeabave,  whicb  Pococke  mentions  in  17S!)  as  the 

p.  556.     But  that  the  same  error  should  convent  of  St.  Sergitie,  heloiTging,  as  he 

be  commitled  by  a  scholar  like   Geaenius,  supposed,  to  the  Latin  Carmelites ;  II.  L  p, 

is  less  exoosable ;  see  his  Notes  on  Burck-  104. 
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We  could  now  see  the  road  from  Ba'allaek  coming  down  over  the 
lofty  and  naked  ridge  of  Lebanon,  a  little  south  of  the  cedars. 

At  last  we  fell  into  the  great  road  from  Bsherreh  ;  having, 
as  I  suppose,  followed  a  less  usual  path  from  Ehden,  at  least  for 
a  part  of  the  way.  We  now  kept  along  for  a  time  on  the  brink 
of  the  great  chasm  ;  and  then  more  to  the  left.  We  reached 
the  cedars  at  12  o'clock,  situated  a  quarter  of  a  mile  north  of  the 
road.  Hero  we  rested  for  three  hours,  beneath  these  shades  of 
solemn  grandeur,  embosomed  among  the  loftiest  heights  of 
Lebanon. 

The  cedars,  which  still  bear  their  ancient  name, '  stand  mostly 
upon  four  small  contiguous  rocky  knoUs,  within  a  compass  of  less 
than  forty  rods  in  diameter.  They  form  a  thick  forest,  without 
underbrush.  The  older  trees  have  each  several  trunks,  and  thus 
spread  themselpes  widely  around ;  but  most  of  the  otliera  are 
cone-like  in  form,  and  do  not  throw  out  their  boughs  laterally 
to  any  great  extent.  Some  few  treea  stand  alone  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  grove ;  and  one  especially,  on  the  south,  is  large 
and  very  beautiful.  With  this  exception,  none  of  the  trees 
came  up  to  ray  ideal  of  the  graceful  beauty  of  the  cedar  of 
Lebanon,  such  as  I  had  formerly  seen  it  in  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes.  Some  of  the  older  trees  are  already  much  broken  ;  and 
will  soon  be  wholly  destroyed.  The  fashion  is  now  coming  into 
vogue,  to  have  articles  made  of  this  wood  for  sale  to  travellers  ; 
and  it  is  also  burned  as  fuel  by  the  few  people  that  here  pass 
the  summer.  These  causes  of  destruction,  though  gradual  in 
their  operation,  are  nevertheless  sure.  Add  to  this  the  circum- 
stance, that  travellers,  in  former  years,  (to  say  nothing  of  the 
present  time,)  have  been  shameless  enough  to  cause  large  spots 
to  be  hewn  smooth  on  the  trunks  of  some  of  the  noblest  trees 
in  order  to  inscribe  their  names.  The  two  earliest  which  I  saw 
were  Frenchmen ;  one  was  dated  in  1791." — The  wood  of  the 
cedar,  Pinua  cedms,  is  white,  with  a  pleasant,  but  not  strong 
odour  ; '  and  bears  no  comparison,  in  beauty  or  fragrance,  with 
the  common  red  cedar  of  America,  Jumperus  Virginiana. 

I  made  no  attempt  to  count  the  trees.  Probably  no  two 
persons  would  fully  agree  in  respect  to  the  old  ones,  or  in  the 
number  of  the  whole.  Yet  I  should  be  disposed  to  concur  in 
the  language  of  Burckhardt,  who  says  :  "  Of  the  oldest  and  best 
looking  trees  I  counted  eleven  or  twelve  ;  twenty-five  very  large 
ones  ;  about  fifty  of  middling  size  ;  and  more  than  three  hun- 
dred smaller  and  young  ones."  '     Yet  there  is  no  room  to  doubt, 


'  HBb.l^»,  Arab.  ■,,( ,  An.  diSir  Trom  wliite  deal  in  appearanco  ;"  H. 

))  Lp,  104, 
■  Icby  and  Mangles  noticeiJ  the  dnto  of         <  Xrav.   p.    19.       This    was   in    IfllO. 

40;  Trev8lBp.210.  [65]  Seetien  in  1806  pves  the  nnmber  of  tha 

'  Pococke  sujBi  "The  irood  does  not  largest  trees  at  fonrtseD;    Beisan  L  p. 
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but  that  during  the  last  three  centuries  the  number  of  earlier 
trees  has  diminished  by  nearly  or  quite  one  half ;  while  the 
younger  growth  has  in  great  part,  if  not  wholly,  sprung  up  during 
that  interval.  BtiscWng  enumerates  by  name  no  less  than 
twenty-six  travellers  between  A.  D.  1550  and  1755,  from  P. 
Belon  to  Stephen  Schuiz,  who  had  described  and  counted  the 
trees  ; '  and  since  that  time  the  number  of  like  descriptions  has 
probably  been  hardly  less  than  twice  as  many.  In  the  sixteenth 
century  the  number  of  old  trees  is  variously  given  as  from 
twenty-eight  to  twenty-three  ;  in  the  seventeenth,  from  twenty- 
four  to  sixteen ;  in  the  eighteenth,  from  twenty  to  fifteen.' 
After  the  lapse  of  another  century,  the  number  of  the  oldest 
trees,  as  we  have  seen,  is  now  reduced  to  about  a  dozen.  All  this 
marks  a  gradual  process  of  decay  ;  and  it  also  marks  the  diffi- 
culty of  exact  enumeration.  This  is  rightly  ascribed  by  Ftirer, 
and  also  by  Dandini,  to  the  fact,  that  many  of  the  trees  have 
two  or  more  stems  ;  and  were  thus  reckoned  differently  by 
different  travellers,  sometimes  as  one  tree,  and  sometimes  as  two 
or  more.'  All  the  travellers  of  the  sixteenth  century  speak  only 
of  the  old  trees ;  they  nowhere  m,ention  any  young  ones. 
Rauwolf,  himself  a  botanist,  seems  to  say  expressly,  that  he 
sought  for  younger  trees,  without  being  able  to  find  any.*  If 
this  be  so,  it  would  appear,  that  with  the  exception  of  the  few 
remaining  ancient  trees,  perhaps  none  of  those,  which  now  make 
up  the  grove,  can  be  regarded  as  reaching  back  in  age  more  than 
three  hundred  years." 

In  the  minds  of  the  common  people  an  air  of  sanctity  is 
thrown  around  the  grove,  the  river,  and  the  region.  The  an- 
cient trees  are  sacred,  as  coming  down  from  the  times  of 
Scripture  and  Solomon  ;   and  the  river  which  has  its  source  near 

169.  In  18*3  DrWilaon  counted  twelve  of  dini,  Par.  1676,  p.  83.     Dandini  saya,  that 

the  anemnt  trees,  not  standing  togcthl^ ;  while  he  counted  23  trees,  onotlter  person 

and  of  younger  growth  three  hundred  and  of  the  oompany  made  out  but  21.     Hence 

twenty-five ;  Lands  of  the  Bible  11,  p.  389.  it  was   a   matter  of  pnpulur  belief,  that 

The  latest  account  ( 1853)  makes  foar  hnn-  they  could  not  be  counted  correolly ;   that 

dred  in  all;  of  which  twelve  are  spoken  of  '      h  t        t       persons  would  ever  make 

as  th«  largest ;  Ktter  XTIl.  p.  649.  m        mber  ;  ibid. 

'  BQsching  Erdbeschr.  XL  i.  p.  314.  R                    280;    "So  bin  ieh  auoh 

'  Thus  Belon  about  1550  hfla  28;  Fiire  rn           tf       m   Plata   umbhec   gangea, 

in  1556  about  25;  Itauwolf  in  1576  ha.  m    h                     rn  jungen  welter  umbzu- 

24  and  two  others,  the  boughs  of  which  h         h            r   keine,  die    heraacher 

were  brofc«D  off  by  age  ;  Dandini  in  15dG  wacbse     fi  d      mogen." 

has23.— Inl632Rogerhas22;D'Arvieu  S                       respccta  this  particular 

in  1660  has  23  ;  in  168S  De  la  Roque  ha  gro                      wing  note  of  Mr  Bartlett  is 

20  ;  and  in  1696  Maundrell  has  only  16.  probably  correct :  "  So  nearly  has  the  ce- 

— Korte  in  1738  counted  18,  very  old  atid  dar  disappeared  from  Lebunon,  that  there 

large  ;  Pococke  about  1739  fbund  Meen,  are  scattered  about  the  environs  of  London, 

and  one  recently  overturned  by  the  wind  ;  within  twenty  miles  diatiinoa,  far  more  of 

wMIeSteph.  Sohulz  saw  twenty.    Biisching  these  beautiful  trees,  than  exist  npun  tlinr 

1.  c.  ori^ual  and  poetic  soil."      Walks  about 

•  Fiirer  p.  102  Lat.  p.  294  Germ.   Dan-  Jerua.  p.  22.  Comp.  lUtter  XVII-  p.  647  aq. 

Vol.  III. -50 
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by  is  sacred,  and  is  called  el-Kadisha,'  In  former  centuries, 
the  patriarch  of  the  Maronites  imposed  various  ecclesiastical 
penalties,  and  even  excouiiminication,  on  any  Christian  who 
should  cut  or  injure  the  sacred  trees  ;  *  and  the  story  is  recorded, 
that  when  some  Muslims,  who  were  pasturing  in  the  vicinity, 
were  so  hardened  and  impious  as  to  cut  some  of  the  trees,  they 
were  punished  on  the  spot  by  the  loss  of  their  flocks.^  In  former 
times,  too,  the  Maronites  were  accustomed  to  celebrate  in  the 
sacred  grove  the  festival  of  the  Transfiguration  ;  when  the 
patriarch  himself  officiated,  and  said  mass  before  a  rude  altar  of 
stones/  This  law  and  these  ceremonies  are  to  a  certain  extent 
continued  at  the  present  day  ;  *  and  the  influence  of  them  un- 
questionably has  been  great  upon  the  popular  mind.  The  rude 
altars  of  stones  have  in  our  day  been  superseded  by  a  Maronite 
chapel ;  built  within  the  last  ten  years.'  Several  persons  were 
residing  here  during  summer  in  connection  with  the  chapel ;  but 
we  did  not  learn  what  services  were  held  in  it.  A  part  of  the 
object  of  these  persons  seemed  to  be  to  wait  on  travellers,  or  to 
supply  their  wants  ;  and  thus  gain  a  claim  for  hakhsMsh.  A 
monk  brought  us  wine  for  sale  ;  and  seemed  disappointed,  when 
we  declined  the  traffic. 

The ,  cedars  are  not  less  remarkable  for  their  position,  than 
for  their  age  and  size.  The  amphitheatre  in  which  they  are 
situated  is  of  itself  a  great  temple  of  nature,  the  most  vast  and 
magnificent  of  all  the  recesses  of  Lebanon.  The  lofty  dorsal 
ridge  of  the  mountain,  as  it  approaches  from  the  south,  trends 
sUghtly  towards  the  east  for  a  time  ;  and  then,  after  resuming 
its  former  direction,  throws  off  a  spur  of  equal  altitude  towards 
the  west,  which  siuks  down  gradually  into  the  ridge  terminating 
at  Ehden.  This  ridge  sweeps  round  so  as  to  become  nearly  par- 
allel with  the  main  ridge ;  thus  forming  an  immense  recess  or 
amphitheatre,  approaching  to  the  horse-shoe  form  ;  surrounded 
by  the  loftiest  ridges  of  Lebanon,  which  rise  still  two  or  three 
thousand  feet  above  it,  and  are  partly  covered  with  snowa  In 
the  midst  of  this  amphitheatre  stand  the  cedars,  utterly  alone, 
with  not  a  tree  besides,  nor  hardly  a  green  thing  in  sight.  The 
amphitheatre  fronts  towards  the  west ;  and,  as  seen  from  the 
cedars,  the  snows  extend  round  from  south  to  north.  The 
extremities  of  the  arc,  in  front,  bear  from  the  cedars  southwest 
and  northwest.     High  up  in   the  recess  the  deep  precipitous 

'  Dandini,  Vojftga  du  Mont  Liban,  Par.  M^m.  II.  p.  408  ;  M  loo  Seetzen,  Reisen  L 

1676,  pp.  83,  84.  p.  lliS. 

'  De  la  Boqne,  I,  p.  TI,     D'Arvieux,  '  Seetsen,    Reiwo    I.    pp.    167,    168. 

Mem.  IL  pp.  414,  416.  Zach's  Monotl.  Coir.  1806,  Xni.  p.  649. 

'  Dandini,  p.  84.  '  When  Dr  Wildon  was  here  in  1843,  a 

*  Dandini,  p.  83.   De  la  Boque,  I.  p.  72.  monk  begged  aid  for  the  erection  of  oa 

D'Arvienx  epeaka  of  several  sncb  altars ;  oratory ;  Laads  etc  II.  pp.  389,  390. 
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chaam  of  the  Kadisha  has  its  heginniBg  ;  the  wildest  and 
grandest  of  all  the  gorges  of  Lebanon.' 

The  elevation  of  the  cedars  above  the  sea  is  given  by  Kuss- 
e^er  and  Schubert  at  6000  Paris  feet,  equivalent  to  6400 
English  feet.'  The  peaks  of  Lebanon  above  rise  nearly  3000 
feet  higher.' 

Besides  the  natural  grace  and  beauty  of  the  cedar  of  Leba- 
non, which  still  appear  in  the  trees  of  middle  age,  though  not  in 
the  more  ancient  patriarchs,  there  is  associated  with  this  grove 
a  feeling  of  veneration,  as  the  representative  of  those  forests  of . 
Lebanon  so  celebrated  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  To  the  sacred 
writers  the  cedar  was  the  noblest  of  trees,  the  monarch  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  Solomon  "  spake  of  trees,  from  the  cedar 
tree  that  is  in  Lebanon  even  unto  the  hyssop  that  springeth  out 
of  the  wall." '  To  the  prophets  it  was  the  favourite  emblem  for 
greatness,  splendour,  and  majesty  ;  hence  kings  and  nobles,  the 
pillars  of  society,  are  everywhere  cedars  of  Lebanon."  Espe- 
cially is  this  the  case  in  the  splendid  description,  by  Ezekiel,  of 
the  Assyrian  power  and  glory.' — Hence  too,  in  connection  with  its 
durability  and  fragrance,  it  was  regarded  as  the  roost  precious 
of  all  wood,  and  was  employed  in  costly  buildings,  for  ornament 
and  luxury.  In  Solomon's  temple  the  beams  of  the  roof,  as  also 
the  boards  and  the  ornamental  work,  were  of  the  cedar  of  Leba- 
non ;'  and  it  was  likewise  used  in  the  later  temple  of  Zenib- 
babel.'  David's  palace  was  built  with  cedar  ;  •  and  so  lavishly 
was  this  costly  wood  employed  in  one  of  Solomon's  palaces,  that 
it  is  called  "the  house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon."  '"  As  a  matter 
of  luxury,  also,  the  cedar  was  sometimes  used  for  idols,"  and  for 
the  masts  of  ships."  In  hke  maniler,  the  cedar  was  highly 
prized  among  heathen  nations.   ,It  was  employed  in  the  con- 

'  Irby  and  Manglea  compftre  the  amplii-         '  RD9!«gger  L  p.  Tt3.     Seliubsrt  HI.  p. 

tiieatre  to  "  the  yais  of  the  Dive  ia  Savoy,  86G. 
and  its  Pont  de  Chevres ;"  this  I  have  not         '  See  above,  p.  B47. 
eeea.     They  also  compare  it  with  "the         '1  K.  4,  33;  comp.  Jiidg.  9,  15.    2  E. 

Apyenines  at  the  back  of  Genoa;"  bat  this  14,  9,     Pa.  29,5.    104,  16. 
doesnotstrikemeasagoodparallel.  Travel*        '18.3,13.   14,8.   37,3*.   Jer.  22,  23, 

pp.  209,  310  [65.]     Comp.  Schubert  111.  Ez.  IT,  22.    Zech.  11,  1.  etc 
p.  360.     D'Arvieui  spcaJiB  of  the  amphi-        '  Ei.  31,  3-9. 

(heat™  as  a  crescent,  croisMn/ ;  iUm.  II.         '  1  K.  8,  9.  10;  comp.  6,  6.  8.    10.     I 

p.  415.    Dr  Wilaon,  coming  from  Ba'alhefc,  Chr.  22,  4. 
when  on  the  summit  of  the  ridge  over  the         '  Ezra  3,  7. 

eedare,  and  looking  downnpon  them,  writes         '  2  Sam,  6, 11.   7,  2;  comp.  Jer,  22, 14. 

thus;  "  A  great  qnadrangnlar  opening  in  15. 
the  rana;e  was  belbre  us  to  the  west     We         "  1  K.  7,  2.   10,  17. 
observed,  running  down  tie  middle  of  this         "  Is.  44,  14,     Plin.  H.  N.  13.  11. 
opening,  the  dark  line  of  the  deep  and  pre-         "  Ez.  37,  5;  where  the  dascription  evi- 

cipitous  ravine  of  the  Kadialia,  the   holy  dently  refers  to  splendid  pleasure  vcbmIs. 

river  of  Lebanon,  with  beautiful  villages,  Yet  according  to  Pliny,   "  in  Jt'.gypto  et 

and  the  richest  terraces  lining  its  hanks;"  Syria  regea  inopia  abietia  c^dro  ad  classes 

Lands  of  tte  Bible  IL  p.  38a.  ferimtur  usi ;"  H.  N.  16.  76.  2. 
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Btruction  of  their  temples,  as  at  Tyre  '  and  Ephesus ; '  and  also 
in  their  palaces  as  at  Persepolis,^  In  the  two  latter  instances, 
however,  Epheaus  and  Persepolis,  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
cedar  came  from  Lehanon  ;  though  that  of  Syria  was  among 
the  most  celebrated.^  It  is  also  very  possible,  that  the  name 
cedar  was  sometimes  loosely  applied  to  trees  of  another  species." 

The  frequent  mention  in  Scripture  of  the  cedar  of  Lebanon, 
and  the  uses  to  which  it  was  applied,  make  it  apparent,  that  in 
ancient  times  large  traets  of  the  mountain  were  covered  with 
forests  of  this  tree.  Diodorus  Siculus  also  relates,  that  Leb- 
anon was  full  of  cedars  and  firs  and  cypresses  of  wonderful 
iiize  and  beauty.'  But  the  destruction  of  them  for  architec- 
tural uses  was  far  more  rapid  than  their  growth  ;  so  that  when 
Justinian  in  the  sixth  century  erected  the  church  of  the  Virgin 
(now  el-Atsa)  at  Jerusalem,'  there  was  great  diSiculty  in 
obtaining  timber  for  the  roof;  though  after  much  search  a  spot 
was  found  full  of  cedar  trees  of  great  height.*  The  destruction 
still  went  on  ;  and  it  would  appear,  that  as  late  as  the  middle 
ages,  private  houses  in  Sidon,  and  probably  also  in  Tyre  and 
other  Phenician  cities,  were  ceiled  and  ornamented  with  the 
cedar  of  Lebanon,' 

AH  these  circumstances  sufficiently  account  for  the  fact,  that 
in  our  day  the  "goodly  mountain"  appears  almost  denuded  of 
those  graceful  forests,  which  of  old  were  its  chief  glory.  The 
impression,  however,  has  far  outstripped  the  reality;  and  the 
present  grove  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  only  representa- 
tive of  the  ancient  cedars.  This  impression  has  doubtless  arisen 
from  the  circumstance,  that  this  grove  only  is  adjacent  to  any 
of  the  great  roads,  by  which  travellers  have  crossed  over 
Lebanon,  Other  cedar  groves-  there  might  be,  in  the  northern 
and  more  inaccessible  parts  of  the  mountain ;  which  have 
remained  unvisited,  and  therefore  unknown.  Such  indeed  is 
truly  the  case,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Ehrenberg  and 
others.  That  eminent  naturalist  spent  a  considerable  time  on 
Lebanon  ;   and  found,  as  he  informed  me,  the   cedar   growing 

'  Jiweph.  AntL  8.  6.  S.  a  Apion.  1.  17,  '  So  Plin.  H.  N.   J3.  11 ;  comp.  Winer 

18.    la  tliis  instiuicB  Wtter  assuraea,  that  Realw.  art  Ceder. 

the  ceist  had  been  thus  used  before  the  '  Diod.  Sic.  19.  ."iS,  tS  t»  upoiToBro. ., 

dftjB  of  Hiram  and  Solomon.     Such  may  •Xflptt  6*  iarl  (ixav  HiSpiywi'  Koi  witmdir 

vHiy  probably  have  been  the  case ;  bnt  it  xol  Kinrapmainor,  doufuWTwv  TiS  t»  xiMos 

docs   not  appear  from  the  language   of  koI  /liyt^as. 

Joaeplius.     Erdk.  XVII.  p.  648.  '  See  in  Vol.  I.  p.  296  [i,  438."] 

'  in  the  great  t«mple  of  Diana ;  Salma-  «  Procop.  da  M^it.  Justin.  5.  6.  p.  322 

Eius  ad  SoUn.  1.571.  6,    "tectum  ejna  e  Dind     It  by  no  means  toUowa,  tliat  this 

cedrinis  trabibus."  spot  was  the  oreaent  imiTe.  but  rather  the 

•  Q.  Curt.  Hist.  Alex.  M,  5.  7.  fl,  "  mnl- 
to  cedra  emt  leditioata  regi&." 

*  Plin.  H.  N.  16.  76.  1.  "At  cedrna  in 
Creta,  Africa,  Syria,  laudatissima."  '  See  Vol,  11.  p.  483,  [iii.  433.] 
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abundantly  on  those  parts  of  the  mountain,  lying  north  of  the 
road  between  Ba'albek  and  Tripoly.  The  trees  are  of  all  sizes, 
old  and  young  ;  but  none  so  ancient  and  venerable  aa  those  nsu- 
ally  visited.  Seetzen  likewise,  in  1805,  speaks  of  having  dis- 
covered two  other  groves  of  greater  extent ;  but  without  specify- 
ing their  location. '  It  appears,  however,  that  one  of  these  was 
near  el-Hadith,  southwest  of  Ehden  ;  and  the  other  in  the  dis- 
trict ed-DOnniyeh,  south  of'AkkSr;'  but  neither  of  them  was 
personally  visited  by  Seetzen.  He  al'terwards,  however,  w^  at 
Etndb,  north  of  Ehden,  where  the  region  is  wooded  ;  and  there 
he  found  cedars  to  the  number  of  several  thousands.'  In 
respect  to  the  grove  near  el-Hadith,  which  the  natives  and 
others  speak  of  as  Arz  (cedar),*  I  was  informed  by  Dr  Paulding 
of  Damascus,  that  although  the  trees  bear  a  general  resemblance 
to  the  cedar,  yet  their  leaves  are  altogether  different,  and  mark 
them  as  a  different  kind  of  tree.'  This,  however,  doea  not  con- 
flict with  the  testimony  of  Ehrenberg ;  since  el-Hadith  is  south 
of  the  chasm  of  the  Kadisha.' 

The  local  name  of  that  part  of  the  high  dorsal  ridge  of 
Lebanon,  which  overhangs  the  cedars,  we  had  sought  after  while 
passing  along  the  BOk^'a,'  and  also  all  the  way  on  our  journey 
from  el-Husn  hither.  The  object  of  our  inquiry  was  to  ascertain, 
whether  the  name  Jebel  Mfikhmel  (or  Makhmel)  given  to  this 
part  of  the  ridge  on  recent  maps,  is  known  among  the  common 
people.  It  first  appears  on  the  map  of  Berghaus  in  1835  ;  and 
was  there  introduced  from  the  manuscript  map  of  Ehrenberg. 
But  we  were  unable  to  find  the  slightest  trace  of  it  among  th« 
native  population.  From  Beirflt  I  afterwards  wrote  to  my 
friend  Mr  Wilson,  one  of  the  American  missionaries  stationed  at 
Tripoly,  inquiring  whether  perhaps  the  name  was  in  use  among 
the  people  of  that  city.  His  reply  was  to  the  effect,  that 
although  that  portion  of  the  mountain  is  usually  spoken  of  as 
the  mountain  of  the  cedars  (Jebel  el-Arz),  yet  the  name  given 
on  the  maps  is  certainly  underetood  by  the  people  as  being 
applied  to  the  highest  peak  of  those  mountains  ;  the  same  peak, 
of  course,  which  according  to  Dr  De  Forest  is  elsewhere  called 
Dahar  el-KiidhSb.^-      The  name  MOldimel,  therefore,  is  at  the 

'  Zsch'sMonatl  Corr. ISOfi, Xni. p. E49.     74,  79.     Freytag's  Lei.  11.  p.  40S.     See- 
'  Soetien,  Reisen  I.  pp.  167,  179.  tzen'e  Reisen  !.  pp.  173,  213.     Geaen.  The- 

•  rbii  p.  218.  saar.  p.  246  sq. 

'  Beragren,  Gnide  etc  p.   1.^3.    Ritter        '  For  other  supposed  localities  of  the 
XVll.  p.  638.  cedar,  see  Kitler  XVIL  p.  638. 

•  The  SherUn  of  the  Arabs,  which  0.        '  See  above,  p.  631. 

CalrauB  and  Frei^tag  hold  to  be  the  cedar,         '  Sue  above,  p.  547. — Mr  Wilson  says 

ig  according  to  Seetaen  the  cypress;  many  that  there  is  a  ditferance of  pronnBciation ; 

of  -which,  lio  says,  grow  on  the  mountain  which  he  writes  tia  Mohmd  or  Jfahmed. 

east  of   Ehden.      So  too  the  Arabic  and  On  this  Dr  Smith  remarks :  "  'Hie  spelling 

Sjriac  versions  alien  put  SfterMn  tor  Sept  is  somewhat  confused;  but  my  inference 

Hinripiaao!.    Soe  Q.  Celai  Hierohot.  I.  pp  from  the  whole  is,  that  Miikkmel  is  right" 

Vou  m.— 50* 
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most  a  mere  local  name  at  Tripoly,  and  apparently  nowhere 
else,  for  that  highest  peak  ;  and  not  for  that  part  of  the  moun- 
tain in  general.  It  ought  therefore  to  he  dropped  from  the  maps, 
unless  for  that  peak  ;  and  the  more  general  name  of  Jebel  el-Arz 
or  Jebel  Bsherreh  substituted. 

The  elevation  of  this  highest  point  of  all  Lebanon,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  about  9310  English  feet.'  That  of  the  highest 
point  of  the  road  between  the  cedars  and  Ba'alhek,  is  about 
7500  English  feet.' 

We  set  off  from  the  cedara  at  3  o'clock,  to  go  to  Hasrfln, 
situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  Kadisha  below  Bsherreh.  The 
great  chasm  of  Bsherreh  is  formed  from  three  lesser  branches 
coming  from  above,  and  uniting  half  an  hour  or  more  east  of 
that  village.  The  northern  branch  begins  nearly  opposite  the 
cedars ;  and  in  it,  I  suppose,  is  the  fountain  of  the  Kadisha 
described  by  Seetzen  and  others.'  The  middle  branch  is  longer, 
and  seems  to  extend  up  quite  to  the  base  of  the  highest  ridge. 
The  southern  one  is  shorter  and  less  deep.  They  unite  and 
form  a  broad  basin,  perhaps  a  thousand  feet  deep,  with  steep 
sides  but  with  a  level  and  cultivated  bottom.  We  had  been  told 
of  a  road,  by  which  we  could  pass  around  above  the  basin,  and 
so  down  the  other  side  to  Hasrun  ;  thus  saving  a  great  descent 
and  an  hour  or  more  of  time.  We  even  found  a  guide,  who 
professed  to  know  the  way  ;  but  it  aU  proved  of  no  avail.  We 
went  round  the  head  of  the  northern  branch  ;  crossed  the  second, 
which  was  quite  deep  ;  and  were  about  to  cross  the  third,  less 
deep,  when  the  people  in  the  fields  assured  us,  that  there  was  no 
road  on  the  other  side,  and  that  our  horses  would  be  mired  in 
the  marshy  fields.  There  was  no  alternative  but  to  return  to  a 
spot  ten  minutes  south  of  the  cedars  ;  and  then  I'ollow  the  usual 
road  to  Bsherreh.     We  thus  lost  an  hour  and  a  half. 

We  left  that  spot  at  4.40  ;  and  soon  came  again  to  the 
brink  of  the  great  chasm  or  basin  on  our  left.  The  view  here  is 
beautiful.  The  bottom,  far  down,  and  the  southern  side,  were 
green  with  tillage  ;  while  the  eastern  end,  where  the  three  arms 
enter,  is  ru^ed  and  desolate.  About  the  middle  of  the  west 
end  issues  the  very  narrow,  rocky,  and  precipitous  gorge  of  the 
river;  on  the  northern  comer  of  which,  almost  half  way  up, 
stands  the  village  of  Bsherreh,  looking  up  the  basin,  and  having 
the  gorge  as  a  sort  of  background  of  some  of  nature's  wildest 
forms.  The  road  soon  left  again  the  verge  of  the  basin,  passing 
behind  a  thin  ridge  which  separates  it  from  the  latter ;  and 

'  See  above,  p.  547.  nifln  and  IfaBrfin,  south  of  the  osual  road ; 

■  Russeggcr'seatimateisTOOOParisfBet;  III.  pp.  355,  358. 

I,  p.  713.    Schubert  gives  7154  Parisfeet ;  '  Seetzen,  Reisen  I.  p.  170.     Bcrggreo, 

but  this  h  oa  a  pn^  betweau  tbe  lake  U-  Beeor,  HI.  Bibang  p.  12. 
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then,  turning  around  the  western  end  of  the  same,  it  descends 
along  a  side  Wady  to  reach  the  village.  This  part  is  very  steep 
and  difficult.  On  the  right  comes  down  a  pretty  stream  from 
the  spouting  fountain,  'Ain  en-Nebit,  and  others,  mentioned 
above.'  This  forma  a  succeasion  of  waterfalls,  in  all  not  much 
lc88  than  three  hundred  feet  high ;  while  there  is  another  just 
below  the  village  of  nearly  a  hundred  feet.  We  came  to  Bsber- 
reh  at  5.30,  in  one  hour  from  the  cedars.  The  elevation  of  the 
village,  according  to  Schubert,  is  4610  English  feet ;  or  about 
1800  feet  lower  than  the  cedars,  and  more  than  a  hundred  feet 
lower  than  Ehden.* 

The  village  is  situated  on  the  projecting  northern  angle, 
where  the  deep  and  rugged  goi^e  issues  from  the  basin.  The 
hill,  which  rises  steep  and  high  behind  it,  was  green  with 
tillage,  fruit  trees,  and  mulberry  trees,  which  decked  its  slopes 
in  great  profusion.  The  declivities  are  of  course  everywhere 
terraced,  and  under  high  cultivation  ;  and  hardly  a  village,  of  aE 
those  I  had  yet  seen,  had  more  the  appearance  of  industry, 
thrift,  and  prosperity.  Many  people  were  in  the  streets ;  yet  we 
hardly  met  a  female,  who  did  not  at  once  beg  for  a  bakhsMsk. 
Bshcrreh  was  formerly,  and  is  perhaps  now,  the  seat  of  a  Maro- 
nite  bishop.^ 

The  fertility  of  this  upper  region  of  Lebanon  is  mainly 
caused  by  the  great  abundance  of  water.  Fountains  and 
streams  are  everywhere  bursting  forth ;  and  even  the  high 
declivities  of  the  hills  are  richly  irrigated.  Such  too  is  the  ele- 
vation, and  consequent  coolness  of  the  climate,  that  at  this 
season  everything  was  yet  green  ;  and  the  harvest  would  not 
begin  for  some  days  or  weeks  yet  to  come.  The  harv'est  from 
the  silkworms  too  was  equally  backward.  In  the  plains  below 
it  was  already  over  ;  the  mulberry  trees  were  stripped  ;  and  the 
people  were  reeling  the  cocoons.  Here  on  the  mountain  they 
were  just  beginning  to  hatch  out  the  worms  ;  and  the  mulberiy 
trees  had  not  yet  been  touched.  The  houses  for  the  eilkworme 
are  here  mere  booths,  built  up  of  reeds,  twigs,  or  furze,  just 
enough  to  ward  off  the  snn.  They  are  seen  around  all  the 
villages. — The  trees  around  Esherreh  are  particularly  fine,  com- 
prising walnuts,  pear  trees,  fig  trees,  and  many  others,' 

We  stopped  ten  minutes  ;  and  then  proceeded  at  5.40 
through  the  lower  part  of  the  village.  We  crossed  the  stream 
of  the   waterfalls  above  the  lowest  one  ; '  and  then  continued 

'  See  above,  p.  687.  '  See  also  Barokliardfs  Trav.  p.  -SO, 

"  Schabert  Reiseti  IIL  p.  866,  n.  •  Aooording   to    Seetian  this  is  called 

■  De  la  KoquB  I.  p.   65.     Dandin!,  ch.  Nabr  Mnr  Semaa  (St  Simon) ;    Reaen  L 

Si,  p.  175.     Comp.  Le  QiuBn  Oriens  Cbr.  pp.  168,  160. 

ffl.  95,  97. 
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along  the  declivity  in  order  to  cross  the  Kadlsha  at  a  higher 
level,  and  thus  save  etill  a  considerable  descent.  On  our  left, 
high  up  under  the  rocka  of  the  northern  precipice,  was  perched 
a  convent,  which  our  guide  from  the  village  said  was  inhabited 
by  Franks.  It  is  the  Maronite  convent  of  Mdr  Serkis  at  Bsher- 
reh  ;  where  Seetzen  spent  several  weeks  in  July  and  August, 
1805,  and  has  described  the  beautiful  view.'  It  is  often  the  case, 
that  Franks  of  the  Romish  communion,  both  monks  and  laymen, 
reside  here  for  a  time.  We  struck  the  stream  of  the  Kadisha  at 
6.10,  near  a  mill  and  a  bridge.  The  latter  was  constructed  by 
laying  trunks  of  trees  across  the  stream,  and  covering  them  with 
small  flat  stones  ;  a  frail  and  hazardous  structure.  Here  we 
waited  rather  impatiently  for  our  baggage  mules  to  come  up. 
It  turned  out  that  one  of  them  had  fallen,  and  had  to  be 
reloaded.  After  half  an  hour's  delay,  we  set  off  at  6.40  ;  and 
having  crossed  the  river,  we  turned  west  and  ascended  obliquely 
along  the  southern  declivity.  We  soon  bad  on  our  right  the 
deep  and  very  narrow  gorge,  with  perpendicular  walls  not  less 
than  1000  feet  high.  Near  the  bottom  of  the  goi^e,  in  a  email 
chasm,  on  the  north  side,  stands  a  convent,  almost  hidden  from 
the  sun  and  light  of  day,^.  We  now  kept  along  upon  the  high 
left  bank,  often  looking  down  into  the  gorge.  Here  ^ain  we 
fell  in  with  fields  of  the  potato.  There  was  also  rich  cultivation 
aU  around.  At  7  o'clock  we  passed  below  Bka'kefreb,  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  on  our  left ;  and  then  by  Bkarkasha  at  7.15,  and  just 
below  Bez'un  at  7.30.  We  came  to  Hasrlin  at  7.45  ;  and  after 
some  difficulty  in  finding  a  place,  encamped  for  the  night  in  a 
ploughed  field.  We  had  thus  been  an  hour  and  a  half  in  passing 
from  Bsherreh  to  HasrUn  ;  while  in  a  straight  line  the  distance 
between  them  cannot  be  much  more  than  a  mile. 

Hasrtin  is  a  large  and  flourishing  village.  It  was  formerly 
the  residence  of  a  Maronite  archbishop  ;'  and  the  birthplace  of 
the  Maronite  Joannes  Hesronita,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Paris 
Polyglot.*  It  stands  upon  the  extreme  point  or  angle,  which 
projects  out  between  the  deep  gorge  and  a  short  side  Wady 
which  runs  up  south  ;  and  on  the  east  of  the  latter.  Tliis  angle 
is  formed  by  a  perpendicular  precipice  of  rock  ;  on  the  very 
verge  of  which  Hasrftn  is  situated,  overhanging  the  depths 
below.     Kearly  opposite,  and  a  little  towards  Bsherreh,  the  rocks 

■ReiBenl.p,  168sq.  208.— Both  Seetwn  MAr  Elieha'  mentioned  by  D«  la  Roquc. 

and  Bnrcbbatdt  speak  of  tbis  as  a   Car-  But  that  oonTcnt,    according   to    De    la 

nielite  conrent ;  and  in  Barolihardt's  time  Roque's  account,  wonld  ecem  to  have  been 

there  WBa  here  only  a  angle  monk,  a  Dative  farther  distant  from  Bsherreh.      Sob  De 

of  Tuscany,  probably  the  Filter  Louis  of  la  Koque  I.  pp.  63,  65. 

Seetien.     Burckh.  p.  20.  '  Lb  Quien  Oriens  Christ.  It  95. 

'  Wb  did  not  leam  the  name  of  this  '  Gesenina  Notes  on  Burcktardt,  L  p. 

oonvent.    I/irdLlndsayapeaksof  it  astbe  493  Germ.                               ^ 
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on  the  north  side  of  the  chasm  likewise  project  a  httle  nd 
on  that  point  stands  the  village  of  Hadshit.  The  ]  e  pie  t 
Hasrin  and  Hadshit;  can  converse  together  across  tl  e  p,  t 
chasm  ;  hut  to  pass  from  one  village  to  the  other  q  u  s 
nearly  two  hours.  Another  village  on  the  north  side  w  al  o  m 
sight,  named  Bhldha,  an  hour  further  down.  The  people  of 
Hasrun  were  building  a  new  church,  the  largest  which  I  saw  in 
the  mountains.  One  stone  meMured  about  nine  feet  long  by  a 
foot  and  a  half  thick.  This  is  large  for  a  modern  building ; 
though  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  stones  of  the  ancient 
temples. 

The  view  of  this  great  got^e  or  chasm  and  the  region  around 
is  exceedingly  striking.  The  gorge  is  for  the  most  part  deeper 
and  wilder  than  any  other  in  Lebanon.  Its  great  depth  ;  its 
sides,  rocky,  precipitous,  and  dark,  closely  approaching  each 
other  below,  and  then  in  some  parts  gradually  sloping  off  and 
opening  out  above  ;  the  rich  cultivation  and  exuberant  fertility 
of  every  spot  where  earth  can  be  made  to  lie  ;  the  gardens  of 
fruit  trees,  the  mulberry  plantations,  and  the  fields  of  grain  and 
vegetables,  clothing  and  adorning  its  sides,  and  mingling  every- 
where with  bold  romantic  rocks  and  precipices ;  the  villages 
sometimes  peeping  from  among  the  trees,  and  sometimes  perched 
picturesquely  on  the  rocks  ;  the  convents  thrust  into  curious 
remote  nooks  and  inaccessible  places,  sometimes  deep  in  the 
valley,  and  sometimes  on  the  summits  of  the  surrounding  moun- 
tains ;  all  these  together  presented  a  scene  singularly  wild,  pictur- 
esque, and  beautiful. '  The  head  of  the  valley,  from  Bsherreh  up- 
wards, is  particularly  striking,  as  seen  from  helow.  The  eastern 
part  of  the  deep  basin  is  comparatively  barren  and  naked.  But 
it  or  its  branches  extend  up  so  closely  to  the  base  of  the  high 
dorsal  ridge  of  Lebanon,  that  from  the  bottom  of  the  great 
Wady  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain  it  appears  only  as  one 
unbroken  slope.  The  streams  from  the  sources  of  the  Kadisha, 
and  from  the  fountains  'Ain  en-Nebat,  'Ain  el-Bakarah,  and 
Neba'  Mdr  Serkis,  tumble  and  foam  in  cascades  along  their 
channels,  to  form  the  sacred  river.  In  looking  back  the  next 
day  from  a  spot  about  half  an  hour  west  of  Hasrtin,  the  view 
was  particularly  fine  ;  including  the  deep  goi^  and  basin  ;  the 
verdure  and  villages  of  Hasriin,  Hadshit,  and  Bsherreh  ;  the 
streams  from  the  fountains ;  the  cedars ;  and  the  magnificent 
snow-capped  mountain  range,  which  forms  the  amphitheatre  in 
which  all  these  objects  are  embosomed.  Here  are  seen  combined 
the  beauty  and  the  grandeur  of  Lebanon. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  no  ancient  writer,  so  far  as  is  known, 

'  Comp.  also  Burckhnrilt,  p.  20. 
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makes  any  mention  either  of  the  chaBm  or  the  stream  of  the 
Kadlsha, 

Thursday,  June  Vlth.  This  waa  a  festival  day  ;  and  the 
bells  of  churches  and  convents  were  ringing  all  around  us  during 
the  morning.  Our  plan  now  was  to  proceed  southwards,  keep- 
ing along  as  near  as  possible  to  the  lofty  upper  ridge  of  Lebanon  ; 
80  as  to  visit  the  higher  basins  and  sources  of  the  Nahr  Ibrahim 
and  Nahr  el-Kelb,  and  if  possible  also  those  of  the  Nahr  EeirCit, 
before  descending  to  the  coast.  Our  route  to  day  was  the  same 
with  that  of  Burckhardt  in  September,  1810  ;  which  he  has 
briefly  described.' 

We  left  Hasrfln  at  6,35,  going  around  the  head  of  the  short 
hut  deep  side  chasm,  Onr  road  was  the  same  with  that  to  el- 
Hadith,  We  kept  on  west  along  the  left  brow  of  the  great 
chasm  of  the  Kadisha,  just  above  the  precipitous  part,  and 
gradually  rising  and  diverging  from  it.  There  were  many  noble 
views  in  various  directions.  Especially  at  "7.15  the  view  back 
was  magnificent,  being  the  one  described  on  the  preceding  page. 
Here  too  we  came  upon  trap  rock,  then  upon  red  sandstone, 
and  afterwards  these  were  intermingled  with  limestone.  But 
although  we  fell  in  with  many  tracts  or  spots  of  sandstone  along 
our  route,  yet  we  saw  none  of  the  usual  pine  trees,  until  we 
reached  the  basin  of  the  Nahr  el-Kelb, 

At  7.30  we  came  to  the  right  bank  of  a  large  Wady,  which 
runs  up  south,  nearly  at  right  angles  from  the  chasm  of  the 
Kadisha ;  which  latter,  just  below  the  junction,  turns  more 
towards  the  northwest.  Below,  on  our  right,  in  the  angle 
between  the  two,  on  the  east  side  of  the  branch  Wady,  is  the 
convent  called  Deir  Bd^mSn,  This  convent,  like  Deir  KauSbin, 
belongs  to  the  Maronite  patriarch  ;  and  in  it  he  spends  a  part  of 
the  summer.  Around  the  convent  is  a  village,  called  also  BdS.- 
m3,n.  On  the  north  side  of  the  great  chasm,  and  opposite  the 
mouth  of  the  branch  Wady,  is  the  village  of  Bitldha  already 
mentioned.  On  the  same  side,  about  half  an  hour  below 
BlMha,  is  Arbet  Kusheiya.  On  the  west  side  of  the  branch 
Wady,  in  the  angle  opposite  Bdaman,  is  Kunweir.  On  the  west 
of  this  branch  Wady  tiiere  rises  an  elevated  ridge  of  cultivated 
land,  which  extends  also  for  some  distance  along  the  left  side  of 
the  great  chasm,  after  its  change  of  direction.  On  the  summit 
of  thjs  ridge,  nearly  west  from  Kunweir,  is  the  village  el-Hadith, 
which  now  bore  from  ua  W.  N.  W.  about  three  miles  distant. 
Beyond  the  top  of  the  ridge,  and  between  Hadith  and  the 
Kadisha,  are  the  villages  of  Kunat  and  Tirza,  which  were  not 
here  in  sight ;  the  latter  being  the  northernmost.'  Midway  on 
■  Trav.  in  Sjt.  p.  23  sq.  Kanfthin  by  Tiraa  to  el-Hadith  ;  KeiBen  I, 

'  Seetzen  pBssei!  in  July,  1806,  from    p.  178. 
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the  fac6  of  the  precipitous  northern  dedivily  of  the  chasm  of  the 
Kadisha,  some  distance  below  Arbeh,  and  not  within  our  view, 
IB  the  convent  Doir  Kanobin,  the  chief  seat  of  the  Maronite 
patriarch.' — From  the  point  where  we  now  stood,  the  cedars  bore 
due  east  by  compass. 

Our  road  now  turned  more  to  the  southwest,  ascending 
gradually  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  branch  Wady.  At  7.40 
we  passed  through  a  hamlet  reckoned  as  part  of  Bdaman,  and 
called  Brasit.  Five  minutes  later  the  road  to  Hadith  went  off 
across  the  "Wady>  while  we  kept  on  ascending  southwest.  At 
7.50  the  village  HSrat  Beit  Babtil  was  on  our  right  in  the  head 
of  the  Wady.  We  reached  the  top  of  the  ascent  at  8.15  ;  here 
Hadith  bore  N.  N.  "W.  The  position  of  Ehden  was  also  pointed 
out,  about  N.  by  E.  but  the  place  itself  was  hidden  by  ^e  fog, 
which  lay  in  patches  all  over  the  mountain. 

For  twenty  minutes  we  now  passed  over  rough  table  land  ; 
and  came  at  8.35  to  the  brow  of  the  deep  and  wild  chasm  of 
Wady  ed-Duweir.  Here  came  in  a  road  from  el-Hadith.  We 
had  thought  of  passing  around  by  that  village,  which  would 
have  taken  us  at  least  an  hour  longer.  We  had  now  left  the 
basin  of  the  Kadisha.  The  Duweir  descends  either  to  Nahr  el- 
Asfftr,  or  to  Nahr  el-Jauzeh  at  Batrfin  ;  but  to  which,  we  could 
not  fully  ascertain.  On  our  right  was  here  seen  the  same  lower 
rocky  desolate  ridge  of  Lebanon,  through  which  we  bad  passed 
up  by  way  of  Wady  Heirftna.  It  was  here  broken  up  into  sharp, 
rugged,  naked  peaks  and  ridges  ;  through  which  the  little  stream 
of  Wady  ed-Duweir  finds  its  way  down.  Between  this  ridge 
and  the  lofty  upper  ridge  lies  the  tract  which  we  were  about  to 
traverse,  high,  broken,  barren,  and  gashed  with  many  chasms. 
Far  in  the  S,  S,  W.  we  could  see  before  us  what  seemed  like  a 
battlemented  hill,  directly  in  our  course. 

We  descended  and  crossed  the  brook  of  Wady  ed-Uuweir  at 
8.45  ;  there  was  a  little  tillage  of  grain  on  the  declivities,  but 
no  village  in  sight.  After  a  steep  ascent,  we  came  out  on  the 
top  of  the  southern  side  at  9,05  ;  and  here  trap  appeared  again. 
There  was  now  for  a  short  distance  a  tract  of  rough  ground  ; 
and  then  we  descended  into  the  deep  Wady  Harisa,  crossing  ita 
little  stream  at  9.45.  This  Wady  comes  down  from  the  very 
base  of  the  lofty  ridge  of  Lebanon  ;  there  is  a  little  tillage  in  it 
further  up  ;  and  it  passes  down  by  a  deep  and  rugged  chasm  to 
join  the  stream  of  Batrfin.  The  millet  was  here  just  sprouting 
from  the  ground. 

'  Thia   nniaa  is  the  Greek    Kumtflwn,  before  and  after  thom;  Pocockn  IL  i.   p. 

Lat.  CasioAiaw,  a  coDvent — Thiaoonvent  103,     Seetsen,  Reisen  I,  p,   175.     Burok- 

was   visited    by    Pococko,     Saelien,    and  hardtp,  21. 
Burckliardt,    as  well  as  by  many  olbets 
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Before  us  wag  now  a  still  higher  ridge,  which  we  ascended 
gradually.  At  10.20  we  crossed  a  small  stream,  coming  fi'om 
'Ain  el-Beida  a  little  on  our  left,  and  running  to  Wady  Hariaa. 
We  stopped  five  minutes  to  reload  a  mule.  Here  again  we  came 
upon  sandstone  ;  and  afterwards  wound  along  the  steep  eastern 
declivity  of  a  hill  of  loose  trap,  to  the  pass  of  the  ridge  at  11 
o'clock.  This  was  truly  an  Alpine  pass,  with  patches  of  snow 
all  around  us.  Our  courae  was  here  for  some  distance  south- 
west. We  now  were  on  table  land  again  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes,  with  the  lofty  ridge  of  Lebanon  immediately  on  our 
left.  Below  us,  on  the  right,  was  the  Wady  Tannurin,  just 
here  parallel  to  our  course,  but  soon  turning  west  towards  the 
sea  at  Batrlln  ;  a  deep,  wild,  and  rugged  chasm.  On  its  western 
declivity,  near  where  it  turns  west,  and  about  a  mile  distant 
from  ua,  were  the  two  villages,  Tannflrin  et-Tahta  and  el-F6ka 
(lower  and  upper)  ;  the  former  bearing  N,  W.  by  W.  and  the 
latter  W.  N.  W.  Further  down,  just  below  the  turn  of  the 
valley,  was  seen  the  Maronite  convent,  DeirHflb.' 

The  upper  portion  of  Wady  TannGrin  I  suppose  to  be  that 
to  which  we  next  came,  called  Wady  Bushrikh,  It  is  perhaps 
the  deepest  and  most  rugged  of  all  those  we  crossed  ;  and  comes 
from  the  base  of  the  highest  ridge.  We  descended  far,  and  then 
passed  to  the  left  around  its  head,  some  two  hundred  feet  or 
more  above  the  bottom.  We  were  opposite  the  bottom  at  11.40. 
In  it  is  a  fountain  called  Neba'  el-'Akab.  Ascending  again  we 
came  out  at  11,50  upon  rugged  table  land,  a  high  plateau, 
where  camels  were  browsing.  This  is  the  tract  called  Ard 
'Aklllk.^ 

Ever  since  we  turned  southwest  at  Bdfim^n,  we  had  been 
gradually  gaining  in  elevation,  and  approaching  closer  to  the 
highest  ridge  of  Lebanon.  So  high  were  we  indeed,  as  to  have 
pa.ssed  many  large  masses  of  snow,  some  above  and  some  below 
our  path.  Fine  views  of  the  sea  and  coast  were  frequently 
presented.  Ard  'Aklflk  is  a  plain  having  quite  an  irregular  sur- 
face ;  in  some  parts  bristling  with  rocks,  in  others  green  with 
pasture.  Many  basaltic  fragments  are  scattered  over  the  plain. 
It  extends  for  about  two  hours  in  length,  between  Wady  Bush- 
rikh and  the  brow  of  the  descent  to  'AkHrah.  It  is  quite 
narrow  ;  having  on  the  east  the  highest  range  of  Lebanon,  and 
on  the  west  the  lower  parallel  ridge  of  naked  and  jagged  peaks 
above  described.  This  latter  becomes  higher  south  of  Wady 
Tannflrin,  and  even  more  bristling  and  desolate,  if  possible ;  and 
retains  this  character  as  far  south  as  to  the  basin  of  the  Nahr 

'  This  convent  and  the  Tillages  were        '  Baroldiardt  wrongly  writes  Lahl&li; 
visited  by  Seetwn  in  1805,  comiag  from     p.  2a 
Hadilh;  Beiseu  I,  p.  18T  eq. 
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el-Kelb.  In  tliis  part  it  is  also  of  greater  width  towarda  tlie 
eea.  Ard  'Akltik  is  eo  high,  that  much  snow  was  still  lying  in 
patches  upon  it,  as  well  as  on  the  adjacent  mountain.  Thft 
melting  of  the  snow  waters  the  ground,  and  forms  little  streams 
in  the  plain  ;  and  in  consequence  it  was  now  covered  in  many 
parts  with  green  grass,  affording  fine  pasturage.  There  was 
nowhere  any  cultiration.  There  is  no  village  of  the  name  of 
'Aklfik.  A  few  Arabs  were  encamped  here,  to  whom  the  camels 
belonged.  According  to  Burcthardt  they  are  of  the  Arabs 
el-Haib,  who  usually  pass  the  winters  on  the  sea  shore  around 
Jebeil,  Tripoly,  and  Tarttis ;  though  these  families  sometimes 
descend  in  winter  only  to  the  villages  of  Tannflrin  or  'Akfirah.' 

As  we  came  out  upon  Ard  'Aklfik  we  found  oureelves  ap- 
proaching the  pyramidal  hiU  already  mentioned,  with  rocks 
projecting  singularly  around  its  summit,  looking  at  a  distance 
like  the  battlements  of  a  large  fortress.  Other  rocky  points  were 
on  the  left  of  it.  At  12.35  we  were  at  the  western  base  of  this 
hill.  Snow  lay  in  patches  on  its  sides  ;  and  one  large  mass  was 
directly  in  our  path.  It  was  so  iirm,  that  the  loaded  mules 
crossed  it  as  on  a  hard  path.  Half  an  hour  previously,  one  of 
our  muleteers  from  ■  Hasbeiya  had  turned  aside  and  gathered  a 
large  ball  of  snow,  which  he  carried  in  his  arms,  for  the  rarity  of 
the  thing  ;  here  the  rarity  was  gone,  and  he  threw  it  away.  At 
12.45  we  stopped  for  lunch,  stiU  under  the  southwest  flank  of 
the  hill,  with  a  low  ridge  before  us.  The  wind  was  so  eoid,  that 
we  sat  down  in  the  sun  ;  and  I  found  an  overcoat  no  burden. 

Just  north  of  the  same  hill  a  path  comes  up  from  Tannflrin  ; 
and  crosses  over  the  high  ridge  of  Lebanon  to  Ba'albek.  This 
route  was  followed  by  Dr  De  Forest  in  May  1848,  coming  from 
Tripoly  by  'Amytm  and  Tannurin,  Half  an  hour  east  of  onr  road 
he  lost  sight  of  the  sea  ;  and  then  crossed  a  Wady  descending 
towards  'Akilrah,  an  hour  and  a  half  distant.  In  half  an  hour 
more  he  was  again  upon  the  high  ridge  ;  and  came  in  half  an 
hour  to  a  small  fountain,  'Ain  er-Kflmeh.  Fifteen  minutes 
further  he  began  the  proper  descent  of  the  mountain  ;  and  the 
road  brought  him  to  the  northeastern  end  of  the  lake  YemmSneh,* 

Starting  again  at  1.30,  we  immediately  turned  around  the 
shoulder  of  the  hill ;  and  ascending  a  little  S.  E.  by  S.  we  came 
at  once  to  look  down  into  the  great  valley,  in  which  lie  'Akilrah 
and  the  sources  of  the  Nahr  Ibrahim  ;  having  the  lofty  masses 
of  Sflnnin  towering  directly  overagainst  us.  Here,  as  we  saw 
afterwards,  we  were  upon  the  summit  of  a  mighty  spur  thrown 
off  southwest  from  the  main  ridge  of  Lebanon,  similar  to  that 
which  shuts  in  the  amphitheatre  of  the  cedars  on  tbe  north.     In 

'  Ms.  Notes. 
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like  manner  this  spur  forms  the  northwestern  side  of  the  great 
valley  below  us.  At  first  it  is  f«  high  as  the  main  ridge  itself ;  but 
declines  gradually  towards  the  southwest.  We  were  here  almost 
upon  its  highest  part,  which  is  marked  by  the  battlemcnted  hill ; 
and  were  very  near  to  the  main  ridge  ;  and  this  point  was  prob- 
ably the  highest  that  we  reached. 

The  great  valley  below  us  is  usually  called  Wady  el-Mu- 
gheiyireh,  from  a  village  in  it  ;  but  might  with  more  propriety 
be  known  as  Wady  el-'Akvirah.  It  runs  up  northeast  apparently 
imder  the  northern  flank  of  Jebel  Sunnin  ;  and  seemed  separated 
from  that  mountain  only  by  what  here  appeared  as  a  vast  pro- 
jecting flank  or  terrace.  But  we  afterwards  found,  that  there 
vrere  several  intervening  valleys  and  ridges  ;  among  which  are 
the  Alpine  tract  known  as  Watty  e]-Eurj,'  and  various  Wadys 
running  up  above  the  main  sources  of  the  Nahr  el-Kelb.  As 
here  seen,  the  great  valley  on  this  side  of  Sfionin  seemed  nearly 
on  a  level  with  the  Biika'a  on  the  other  side  ;  the  snowy  flanks 
of  Sunnin  being  about  equally  exposed  in  both  directions.  But 
in  the  valleys  both  of  'Akllrah  and  Afka  below,  SDnnin  is  no- 
where visible. 

The  descent  to  'Akiirab  was  steep  and  very  long  ;  it  took  tis 
an  hour  and  twenty  minutes  to  reach  the  village,  at  2.50,  situ- 
ated on  the  northwestern  declivity  of  the  valley,  just  above  the 
bottom.  It  lies  in  the  very  head  of  the  great  valley,  looking 
down  its  course  southwest.  This  end  of  the  valley  is  shut  in  by 
a  lofty  transverse  wall  of  almost  perpendicular  rock,  a  thousand 
feet  high,  and  extending  northwest  of  the  illage  ;  so  that  the 
latter  hes  under  it.  In  the  rear  of  the  village  there  is  a  narrow 
cleft  in  this  wall  of  rock  ;  through  which  a  road  leads  up,  and 
continues  over  the  mountain  to  Ba'albek  ;  unitmg,  as  I  suppose, 
after  an  hour  and  a  half  or  more,  with  the  track  followed  by  Dr 
De  Forest.'  On  this  road,  an  hour  from  the  village,  the  priest 
said  there  were  inscriptions  in  the  Frank  character;  meaning 
probably  not  Arabic'  In  'Aktirah  itself  there  are  no  ancient 
ruins  ;  but  the  people  tell  of  there  being  no  fewer  than  forty 
ruined  churches  and  convents  in  the  neighbouring  hills.  This 
of  course  must  be  taken  with  much  allowance.  The  inhabitants 
are  Maronites ;  and  it  was  formerly  the  seat  of  a  Maronite 
bishop.'  The  priest  came  to  us,  and  was  very  courteous,  Burck- 
hardt  complains  of  the  inhabitants  as  inhospitable.* 

The  great  Wady  el-Mugheiyireh,  thus  shut  in  at  its  head,  is 
deep,  ru^ed,  and  rocky  ;  but  every  accessible  spot  of  earth  is 
careftilly  cultivated,  and  is  rich  with  fruit  trees  and  grain.     Half 

■  Bnrckhardt  p,  25  aq.  Greek  inscriptions ;  Trav.  in  Sjri:i,  p.  209. 

'  See  tbe  preceding  page.  '  Le  Quieii  Orieus  Christ  IIL  93. 

'  Burckhardt  also  heard  of  these,   as        '  Pp.  'Ai,  25. 
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v/ay  up  a  precipice  on  the  east  of  tho  village,  there  was  pointed 
out  to  U3  a  wall  of  loose  stones.  This  was  said  to  enclose  a  field 
of  wheat  on  a  terrace  of  the  high  rock  ;  to  which  they  contrive 
to  get  up  their  cowa  and  plough  it.  Indeed,  the  cattle  of  the 
mountains  climb  tho  rocks  almost  like  goats.  The  whole  scenery 
around  the  village  is  romantic  and  impressive. 

Setting  off  again  from  'Akflrah  at  3,05,  we  descended  and 
crossed  the  little  brook,  which  issues  from  the  cleft  in  the  preci- 
pices ;  and  then  kept  along  close  under  the  high  wall  of  rock, 
about  S.  by  E.  At  3.40  we  were  rLuite  across  the  valley,  in  its 
farther  angle.  Here  is  a  shallow  cavern,  or  recess  in  the  high 
rocky  wall ;  out  of  which,  in  the  rainy  season,  a  torrent  flows. 
Before  it  lies  a  long  flat  stone,  broad  enough  to  form  a  complete 
natural  bridge,  over  which  the  road  passes.  The  bridge  is  nearly 
or  quite  two  hundred  feet  above  the  bottom  of  the  valley  ;  and, 
at  this  season,  a  lai^e  fountain  gushed  out  on  the  declivity  below 
it,  and  rushed  to  the  valley.     It  is  called  Neba'  Ruweis. 

We  now  turned  8.  S.  W.  along  the  foot  of  the  high  and 
steep  ridge,  which  shuts  in  the  valley  on  its  left  side.  Here  was 
a  formation  of  the  valley,  such  as  is  often  found,  especially  fur- 
ther south.  From  the  base  of  the  high  and  steep  mountains  on 
each  side,  an  undulating  plateau  or  terrace  slopes  down  gradually 
towards  the  middle.  This  is  usually  fertile  and  cultivated,  and 
on  it  are  villages.  In  the  middle  is  the  chasm  of  the  stream. 
This  is  much  lower  ;  sometimes  narrow  and  rugged,  or  again 
much  broader,  with  tillage  and  villages.  Our  path  was  now 
upon  the  southeastern  terrace.  At  3.50  we  were  opposite  the 
village  of  Mejdel  in  the  lower  valley,  west  of  the  stream,  a  mile 
distant.  The  whole  valley  here  appeared  as  shut  in  by  a  high 
mountain  on  the  northwest ;  that  from  which  we  had  descended. 
The  stream  runs  southwest,  and  in  that  direction  breaks  through 
the  ringed  western  ridge  above  described,  by  a  deep  and  wild 
gorge.'  The  village  of  el-Mugheiyireh  is  nearly  an  hour  below 
Mejdel,  upon  the  lugher  western  terrace. 

At  4.45  we  turned  to  the  left  around  the  angle  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  entered  another  large  and  similar,  though  shorter 
valley,  with  a  stream;  coming  from  the  southeast.  Keeping 
along  upon  the  northern  terrace,  we  came  at  5  o'clock  to  the 
village  el-Muneitirah,  situated  upon  it  near  the  head  of  the  valley ; 
which  here  also  is  surrounded  by  lofty  precipitous  mountains. 
On  the  opposite  terrace,  the  vDlage  of  Af  ka  was  in  sight  over- 
against  us,  bearing  W.  S.  W.  Here  at  ei-Muneitirah  were  two 
wine-presses  hewn  side  by  side  in  the  rock,  much  resembling  the 
one  described  at  Hably  ; '  though  less  antique  in  appearance.     I 

'  See  above,  pp.  599,  600.  '  See  above,  p.  137. 
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Baw  no  trace  of  vineyards  at  present  in  the  vicinity,  A  road 
passes  up  from  tke  head  of^  the  amphitheatre  to  the  summit  of 
the  high  ridge  north  of  ea-Sflnntn ;  it  then  forks,  one  branch 
descending  to  Ba'albek  and  the  other  to  Zahleh,  The  latter  was 
travelled  by  Lord  Lindsay  ;  and  is  apparently  the  same  followed 
by  Burckhardt  from  Afka.'  CoL  Squire,  in  1802,  coming  from 
Jebeil,  passed  by  this  route  to  Ba'albek.' 

In  the  history  of  the  crusades,  mention  is  made  of  a  fortress, 
caBtrum,  evidently  in  Lebanon,  called  Manethera ;  and  it  is 
narrated,  that  in  the  summer  of  A.  D,  1176,  the  count  of  Tripoly 
marched  from  Byblus  (Jebeil)  by  way  of  said  fortress  to  Ba'al- 
bek, to  join  the  expedition  made  at  the  same  time  by  king 
Baldwin  IV,  from  Sidon  to  the  Buka'a.*  This  Manethera  was 
obviously  el-Muneitirah  ;  which  name  is  now  also  appKed  to  the 
surrounding  district,  Jibbet  el-Muneitirah.'  We  noticed  here 
no  remains  which  struck  ua  as  those  of  a  fortress ;  but  the  people 
at  Afka  told  us,  that  on  the  road  leading  up  out  of  the  head  of 
the  valley  and  over  into  the  BQka'a  there  is  stiil  a  large  building 
or  castle  in  mine.*  This  route  into  the  BOka'a  Burckhardt 
speaks  of  as  still  much  travelled  by  the  people  of  Kesrawfin ; 
who  transport  iron  ore  upon  mules  and  donkeys  from  Shuweir, 
where  there  is  no  wood,  to  the  smelting  furaaces  on  the  eastern 
declivity  of  Lebanon,  where  there  is  much  oak.* 

Our  jilan  was  to  visit  the  fountains  in  the  head  of  the  vaUey, 
and  then  pass  on  to  Afka  for  the  night.  But  our  muleteers  had 
taken  it  into  their  heads  to  stop  for  the  night  at  Muneitirah  ; 
and  began  to  unload  the  animals.  Our  servants  joined  with 
them  ;  and  the  people  of  the  village  too  supported  them,  declar- 
ing that  Afka  was  now  deserted.  We  went  on  notwithstanding. 
Descending  for  a  time  steeply,  we  came  in  fifteen  minutes  (at 
5,30)  to  the  angle  of  the  valley,  where  the  stream  is  formed.  Here, 
as  near  'AkHriSi,  there  is  a  recess,  or  shallow  cavern,  of  consider- 
able size,  in  the  northern  wall  of  rock,  about  a  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  above  the  bottom  of  the  vaUey.  In  the  back  of  this  recess, 
near  its  top,  is  the  smaller  mouth  of  an  inner  and  deeper  cavern, 
which  seems  to  extend  in  for  some  distance,'     Whether  it  is 

'  Lord  Lindsay's  Letters,  4th  edit.  p.  '  See  Bibl.  Rai  edit.  1,  Vol.  Hi  App. 

860  sq.     Comp.  Burckh.  pp.  25-^7.  p.  195. 

'  In  Walpole's  Trarels  in  varioas  conn-  '  Whether,  however,  this  is  uny  tting 

tries   of  tbe   East^    pp.   302,   803.      C<il.  morediaii  "thaamall ruined  tower,"  which 

Squire  was  accompanied  by  Messrs  Leake  according  to  Bnrckhardtgivesnametothe 

aiid    HamilloQ.     For   el-Muneltirah   be  tract  Watty  el-Buq,   may  be    doubtful, 

writes  Mitree.    His  Kefr  Uftar  is  possibly  Trav.  pp.  25,  26. 

Afka.— This  is  the  most  direct  route  be-  •  Burckhardt,  p.  27. 

tween  Jebeil  and  Ba'albek.  '  Seetien  was  told,  tlmt  this  cavern  ei- 

'  Will.  Tyr.  21.  I!.     Tuch  in  Zeitfohr.  tends  for  some  hours  iats. 

der  morg.  Ges,  IV.  pp.  612,  613.     Ktter  Reisen  I.  p.  246. 
Erdk.  XVII.  p.  226.    See  above,  p,  525. 
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natural  or  artificial  we  could  not  determine  ;  as  we  had  no  lights 
and  no  means  of  climbing  into  it.  Prom  the  outer  cavern  issues 
the  stream  of  a  large  fountain  ;  while  just  west  of  it,  at  the  same 
level,  two  other  smaller  streams  hurst  from  the  rock ;  and  all 
three  rush  down  into  a  hasin  some  fifty  feet  below,  on  the  de- 
clivity. Across  this  hasin  is  thrown  a  stone  bridge,  over  which 
the  road  passes.  Immediately  below  the  bridge  are  three  very 
regular  and  beautiful  water-falls  in  succession  ;  so  regular,  indeed, 
as  at  once  to  suggest  the  idea  of  their  being,  in  part  at  least,  a 
work  of  art.'  Further  west  another  stream  comes  down  from 
the  same  height ;  hut  joins  the  rest  only  below  the  falls.  A 
slight  arrangement  might  easily,  and  perhaps  once  actually  did, 
cause  all  these  streams  to  issue  from  the  cavern. 

A  small  ravine  runs  up  southeast  from  the  falls  ;  and  down 
this  comes  a  stream.  Across  this  rivulet,  directly  opposite  the 
cavern  and  falls,  on  a  low  bluff  at  the  end  of  a  ridge,  are  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  temple  ;  and  from  beneath  these,  at  the  base 
of  the  bluff,  issues  another  considerable  fountain.  The  walls  of 
the  temple  are  fallen  inwards,  as  if  from  an  earthquake  ;  but  the 
prcratration  is  so  complete,  and  the  masses  of  masonry  are  so 
much  torn  and  so  strangely  displaced,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to 
make  out  the  plan  and  size  of  the  building.  There  would  seem 
to  have  been,  first,  a  lai^  and  somewhat  irregular  platform,  built 
up  apparently  to  secure  a  level  space  of  sufficient  size.  On  this 
was  perhaps  a  second  platform,  not  much  larger  than  the  t«mple 
itself,  regularly  and  carefully  built,  and  having  a  sort  of  cornice 
or  moulding  along  its  upper  course.  On  this  stood  the  temple  ; 
which  could  hardly  have  been  less  than  a  hundred  feet  in  length 
by  fifty  or  more  in  breadth.  The  stones  of  the  whole  structure 
are  the  common  limestone  of  the  region,  many  of  them  large, 
and  some  well  hewn.  A  lai^e  and  fine  column  of  Syenite  granite 
is  lying  near  on  the  declivity  ;  and  another,  apparently  its  com- 
panion, after  being  radely  chipped  away  to  half  the  size,  has 
been  removed  to  the  villus  of  Af  ka.  How  these  massive  col- 
umns could  ever  have  been  transported  to  this  high  part  of  the 
mountain,  is  to  me  a  mystery.     Except  these  we  saw  no  columns. 

The  wall  of  the  outer  platform  appears  to  have  been  built 
up  in  front  from  the  base  of  the  bluff.  Here,  at  the  northeast 
angle,  a  lai^  vaulted  passage  runs  up  under  the  platform  ;  and 
from  this,  apparently,  the  fountain  above  mentioned  once  flowed  ; 
though  it  now  issues  near  l^y.  Above  this  passage  is  another 
one,  much  smaller,  leading  under  the  ruins  in  the  same  direction. 

'  Seelien  regards  the  falls  oa  in  part  ar-  von  Richter  speaks  irf  &e  whole  as  artifi- 

«ficial;  ailbough  the  strata  of  the  lime-  cml;  p.  107— Both  these  travflller«  men- 

Gtone  rock,  he  aaye,  are  so  regular,   lu  tji  tioD  also  a  small  mUl  at  the  bridge. 
niemble  masonry ;  Reiaeii  I.  p.  2iB.     O, 

Vol.  IU.— 51* 
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On  tho  western  wall  of  the  lower  passage  Mr  Barnett  of  Da- 
raascna  formerly  found  the  fragment  of  a  Greek  inscription  ;  of 
which  there  remained  only  the  letters  IlEPAO. 

The  people  said,  that  the  fountains  become  nearly  dry  in 
summer.  The  place  is  now  called  MughSrat  Afta,  i.  e.  cavern 
of  Afka. 

In  this  sequestered  recess  we  have  the  main  source  of  the 
river  Adonis  of  the  ancients,  which  entered  the  sea  south  of 
Byhlua  (Jeheil);'  now  and  since  the  middle  ages  known  as  the 
Nahr  Ibrahim.'  Here  too  was  the  scene  of  the  ancient  fable  of 
heathen  mythology  respecting  Venus  and  Adonis  ;  and  how  the 
latter  being  torn  in  pieces  by  a  wild  boar,  his  blood  at  certain 
seasons  was  held  to  tinge  the  current  of  the  river.'  Byblus  was 
devoted  to  the  worship  of  Adonis  ;  *  while  on  the  mountain,  at 
Apheca  (Afka),  was  a  celebrated  temple  of  Venus.'  The  ruins 
just  described  are  obviously  those  of  this  temple. 

The  earliest  notice  of  the  temple  of  Venus  at  Apheca  is  the 
account  of  its  destruction  under  the  emperor  Constantine.  Ac- 
cording to  Eusebius,  it  was  situated  in  the  higher  parts  of  Leb- 
anoQ  ;  and  had  been  a  school  of  wickedness,  for  all  the  licentious 
and  impure.'  Here  were  practised  all  the  enormities  and  guilt 
of  prostitution,  both  male  and  female.  The  emperor  judged 
such  a  temple  to  be  unworthy  of  the  light  of  the  snn  ;  and  gave 
orders  for  its  utter  overthrow,  with  all  its  wealth  of  offerings. 
This  order  was  executed.  A  century  later  Soaomen  narrates  the 
fl&rae  event.'  The  temple  was  at  Apheca  on  Lebanon  and  on 
the  river  Adonis.  But  a  legendary  tradition  was  already  at  work. 
According  to  this  writer,  on  a  certain  day  and  at  a  certain  invo- 
cation, fire  descended  from  the  top  of  Lebanon,  like  a  star,  and 
sank  in  the  adjacent  river.  They  called  this  fire  Urania,  a  name 
they  gave  to  Venus.  In  the  same  century,  though  apparently 
later,  the  Kke  tradition,  as  given  by  Zosimus,  had  become  still 
further  expanded.  He  relates,  that  Apheca  lay  midway  between 
Heliopolie  and  Byblus  ; '  that  in  it  was  a  temple  of  Venus 

'  Strabo   16.  2.   19.  p.  756,  (7Ta  ficTi  Adonis  is  tic  Hebrew  Tbaromui,  Es.  8, 

To*T»ti'  iBipkai']  "A!»nt  irora/itii.     Plin.  14.     See  Geaen.  Thesanr.  p.  1607. 

H.    N.    6.    17    V.    20,    "  flumea  Lycoa :  '  The  ancients  Interpreted  the  name  t4 

PatebyMos:  fluraen  Adonis,"  "Aipiwa  from  the  Heb.  pBS  lohold.totm- 

•  Edrisi  par  Janbert  I.  p.  35G.  jroM  ;  and  referred  it  to  'the  first  or  laat 

•  Lucian  de  Syria  Dea  §§  6-8.  Movers  embraces  of  Veoua  and  Adonifl.  Etymol. 
die  Phenliier  I.  p.  191  sq. — Maundrell  Mag,  art,  "A^kko,  Movers  Phan.  L  p- 
saw  the  rivsr  'f  stained  to  a  enrprising  red-  192, 

neBl,"  in  March ;  which  he  supposed  to  he  '  Enseb.  Vita  Const.  3.  5r>,  tr  hipaptlas 

occaaonad  by  "a  sort  of  mininro,  or  red  liJpti  toE  AiBdeou  tr  'Aipiaoit  HfniiitrQf 

earth,  washed  into  the  river  by  the  violence  ffxo^^  "i  ^i-  aifT:j  xaKafirylas  xaair  ixaXi- 

of   the  rain;"    March  JTth.     I  am  not  «toii,  teT\,      See  also   Euseb.   de  Laud, 

aware  that  this  diEcoloradon  has  ever  been  Conet  c  6.     Comp.  above,  p.S23. 

farther  inyeaUgat^d.  '  Sozom.  H.  E   1.  5. 

'  Strabo  16.  3.  18.  p,  755,  4)  /liy  oZr  '  Zoaraiis  Hist.  1.  68,  fiiaay  •HMowrJA*- 

BiffKas  .  .  .  ftpil   ^n-t  t8v   'ASiiyttas. —  is  T(  Kal  BiifiXav. 
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Aplialiitia  ;  and  near  "by  it  a  lake,'  around  which  fires  hurst  forth. 
The  water  of  this  lake  had  the  wonderful  property,  that  all  gifts 
and  offerings  acceptable  to  the  goddess,  even  the  lightest,  as 
silts,  would  sink  in  it ;  while  those  not  acceptable,  even  the 
heaviest,  as  gold  and  silver,  would  swim  upon  the  surface. 

This  mention  of  a  lake  has  led  to  the  idea,  that  there  may 
have  been  some  connection  between  the  temple  at  Apheca,  and 
the  late  LimOn  or  YemmQneh,  the  only  one  on  Lebanon.'  But 
this  is  next  to  impossible ;  for  the  lake  was  near  the  temple  ; 
while  Yemmoneh  is  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  mountain, 
several  hours  distant,  with  the  lofty  upper  ridge  of  Lebanon 
between.  It  seems  therefore  more  probable,  that  the  account  of 
Zosimus  was  founded  on  a  nascent  popular  legend,  in  which  the 
river  of  Sozomen  had  now  become  a  lake  ;  just  as  the  star-like 
fire  descending  from  the  top  of  the  mountain  had  now  become 
fire  bursting  out  around  the  lake.  Further  than  this,  the  his- 
torian has  also  interwoven  a  popular  legend,  already  mentioned 
by  Seneca  in  the  first  century,  of  a  lake  in  Syria,  in  which  heavy 
articles,  as  bricks,  would  not  sink.'  If,  however,  we  still  choose 
to  insist  upon  an  actual  lake  near  the  temple,  there  may  indeed 
have  been  an  artificial  reservoir,  formed  either  above  the  cascades, 
where  there  is  still  a  basin,  or  below  them.' 

This  fountain  and  temple  have  been  brought  again  into  notice 
only  within  the  present  century.  Col.  Squire  passed  this  way  in 
1802,  but  makes  no  allusion  to  either.'  Seetzen  was  here  in 
1805  ;  he  describes  the  cavern  and  the  cascades,  and  mentions 
the  ruins  ;  assuming  apparently  the  identity  of  Af  ka  and 
Apheca,'  Eurckhardt  followed  in  1810  ;  he  merely  speaks  of 
"  a  sprir^,"  but  saw  no  ruins,  though  he  afterwards  heard  of 
them.'  In  1815  0.  von  Richter  passed  this  way,  and  has  given 
a  brief  but  graphic  description  of  the  fountains  and  ruins,'  Since 
that  time  the  place  has  been  visited  by  many  travellers. 

"We  stopped  long  in  this  romantic  spot ;  and  then  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  brought  us  westwards  to  the  village  of  Afka.  It  is 
situated  on  the  upper  terrace,  on  the  brink  of  the  chasm  of  the 
stream,  overagainst  el-Muneitirah ;  which  here  bore  E.  N.  E. 
Around  the  village  are  groves  of  the  largest  and  noblest  walnut 
trees  we  had  yet  met  with.  Our  tent  was  pitched  on  the  highest 
ground  in  the  village,  a  hUl ;  where  too  is  set  up  the  Syenite 
column  brought  from  the  ruined  temple.     We  were  here  in  fall 

'  Zodm.  ibid.  Tairmi  irAijfftoi-  Xinm  tu         '  See  geor,  Eitter  XVIL  p.  801  «q. 
iarir  ktK.  '  See  aboTO,  p.  60*. 

'  See  abora,  p,  E48.  *  Seetzen,  Reiaen  I,  pp.  M5,  246. 

'  Seneca  QussL  Nat.  3.  26,  "  Kst  adhnc         '  Bnrclchardt  p.  25,  also  p.  209.  Bnrek- 

in  Syria  stagnum,  in  quo  nalant  Uteres,  hardt  passed  from  Afka  ove: 

et  mergi  projecia  non  poBBnnt,  licst  gravia  to  ZatJeb  j  see  above,  p.  60*. 
lint."  '  0.  V.  Richter,  pp.  106,  lOT. 
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view  of  tho  cavern  and  water-falle  ;  and  from  this  point,  the 
chasm,  the  river,  the  cascades,  the  bridge,  the  fountains,  the 
cavern,  the  ruins,  and  the  steep  and  lofty  mountains  rising  above 
them  all,  combined  to  form  a  glorious  picture.  We  were  again 
in  a  magnificent  amphitheatre  ;  not  so  lofty,  nor  so  regular,  nor 
BO  desokte,  nor  so  vast,  as  at  the  cedars  ;  but  full  of  grandeur 
and  verdure  and  beauty.  The  mountains  around  rise  perhaps 
two  thousand  feet  above  it ;  while  those  above  the  cedars  are 
three  thousand  feet.  The  bottom  here  is  more  broken  ;  but  ia 
cultivated,  rich,  and  fertile.  There  is  no  spot  in  all  my  wander- 
ings, on  which  memory  lingers  with  greater  delight,  than  on  the 
sequestered  retreat  and  exceeding  loveliness  of  Af  ka. 

Both  Seetzen  and  0.  von  Richter  also  speak  of  the  surpass- 
ing beauty  of  the  surrounding  scenery.' 

The  people  of  el-Muneitirah  had  endeavoured  to  prevent  our 
proceeding  further,  by  telling  us  that  Af  ka  was  deserted.  We 
found  people  enough  there,  however  ;  though  they  said  they  had 
returned  only  a  few  days  before.  They  are  Met^wileh  ;  and  had 
fled  from  their  homes,  some  weeks  ago,  on  account  of  the  con- 
scription. With  their  women  and  children  they  had  betaken 
themselves  to  the  wildest  parts  of  the  mountain  ;  carrying  with 
them  only  flour,  and  living  there  on  bread  and  water. 

We  heard  here  of  ruins  with  columns  in  the  valley  towards 
'AkOrah,  below  Mejdel ;  and  also  of  a  large  building  or  castle  on 
the  way  leading  up  back  of  the  fountains  to  the  Bukd'a.' 

Friday,  June  18(A.  Just  west  of  Afka  a  spur  runs  out 
from  the  southern  mountain  across  the  terrace  quite  to  the  brink 
of  the  chasm  of  the  stream.  It  is  connected  with  the  mountain 
by  a  low  saddle  ;  and  spreads  out  on  the  top  to  a  tract  of  culti- 
vated table  land  containing  many  acres.  On  this  tract,  it  was 
said,  were  the  ruins  of  another  temfile,  which  we  concluded  to 
visit. 

We  took  a  guide  from  Afka ;  and  setting  off  at  6.30,  climbed 
the  eastern  acclivity  of  this  spur  by  a  sharp  and  rough  ascent  on 
the  right  of  our  proper  road,  which  passes  up  southwest  over  the 
saddle.  Keeping  on  west  across  the  table  land,  we  came  at  7.10 
to  its  western  brow,  and  to  the  ruins,  which  are  called  ez-Zawa- 
rib.  They  are  apparently  the  reroainB  of  two  structures,  both 
very  rude.  One  of  them  may  have  been  a  temple,  fronting 
towards  the  west,  and  looking  down  the  great  gorge  by  which 
the  river  breaks  its  way  through  the  lower  rocky  range.  Of  the 
other  building  we  could  make  nothing.     There  are  no  columns. 

We  were  however  rewarded  for  our  detour  by  a  magnificent 
view  of  the  great  basin  formed  by  the  two  valleys  from  Akfirab 
*  See  above,  p.  604. 
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and  Afka,  which  were  fully  id  sight ;  and  of  the  wild  gorge 
beyond  the  hasin  running  down  west.  Here  the  formation 
already  referreii  to  was  very  distinct,  viz.  the  chasms  of  the  streams 
belowj  with  several  viUagos  along  them  ;  and  then  the  higher 
terraces  on  each  side,  between  these  chasms  and  the  mountains. 
The  valley  from  'Akftrah  is  Wady  el-Mugheiyireh ;  that  from 
Afka  and  Muneitirah  is  called  Wady  el-Muneitirah ;  and  this 
last  name  is  applied  also  to  the  whole  valley  below  the  junction. 
This  however  is  merely  a  local  appellation,  for  it  is  there 
etrictiy  the  valley  of  the  Nahr  Ibrahim ;  and  the  name  Wady  el- 
Muneitirah  would  properly  belong  only  to  the  branch  valley  from 
that  place.  On  the  terrace  below  us  on  the  south  of  the  stream, 
was  the  little  village  LSeeh,  bearing  northwest,  about  a  mile  dis- 
tant ;  and  north  of  the  Wady  and  somewhat  further  down,  vor 
Kartaba.' 

From  this  spot  we  turned  back,  and  went  E.  S.  E.  for  ten 
minutes,  to  a  mound  on  the  southern  brow  of  the  same  table 
land,  called  DhuhUr  el-Hawa.  Here  the  guide  had  told  us  of 
ruins ;  but  they  proved  to  be  merely  a  few  rude  stones.  We 
now  at  7.35  turned  our  course  W.  S.  W.  and  descending  from 
the  table  land  joined  the  road  and  our  mules  at  7.45.  Our 
path  continued  in  the  same  direction,  high  along  the  flank  of  the 
mountain  on  our  left,  and  also  high  above  LSseh.  Indeed  we 
seemed  here  to  be  on  a  second  higher  and  narrower  terrace.  We 
kept  on  ascending  very  gradually  ;  and  the  road  was  said  to  lead 
to  'Ain  el-Hadid.  After  about  an  hour,  at  8.50,  we  quite  un- 
expectedly turned  short  off,  and  began  to  ascend  the  high  and 
very  steep  ridge  on  our  left.  About  half  an  hour  west,  we  could 
see  a  village  on  the  south  side  of  Nahr  Ibrahim,  called  'AmhSz. 
The  ascent  was  long  and  wearisome,  but  not  particularly  diffi- 
cult. .  It  took  us  fifty  minutes,  till  9.40,  to  reach  the  top.  Here 
we  were  nearly  as  high  as  on  the  ridge  of  yesterday  between  Ard 
'AMilk  and  'Akarah  ;  snow  was  lying  around  us  ;  and  Jebel 
Sunnin  was  now  towering  in  majesty  directly  overagainst  us,  and 
apparently  quite  near. 

Immediately  before  and  below  us  was  a  long,  deep,  and 
tolerably  even  valley,  called  Wady  ShebrHh,  belonging  to  the 
basin  of  the  Nahr  el-Kelb,  and  running  up  still  some  distance 
on  our  left.  We  immediately  began  to  descend  into  it  along  a 
steep  ravine,  and  reached  the  bottom  at  10  o'clock.  The  water- 
bed  was  now  dry.  We  followed  it  down,  southwest,  for  half  an 
hour ;  when  it  opened  into  the  irregular  and  uneven  basin  of  the 
Nahr  el-Kelb  ;  here  it  sweeps  round  to  the  west  and  goes  to  form 
the  northern  branch  of  that  river.     The  basin  ia  intersected  by 

'  For  tliesB  twi3  villagBa  SCO  alsoSeetien,  Reisen  L  pp.  243,  214. 
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two  other  etreama  from  the  two  large  fotmtaina  Neba'  el-'Asal 
and  Neba'  el-Leben,  with  high  plateaus  or  terraces  along  the 
eides  of  each.  At  10.35  the  village  of  Meirfiba  was  about  two 
miles  west  of  us,  on  the  high  terrace  north  of  the  stream.  We 
here  turned  southeast,  along  the  same  plateau,  into  an  angle  or 
nook  of  the  mountain  ;  and  came  at  11  o'clock  to  Neba'  el-'Asal 
(Honey  fountain),  one  of  the  main  sources  of  this  branch  of  the 
Kelb. 

This  is  a  considerable  fountain  of  very  cold  water,  bursting 
forth  under  the  very  base  of  the  high  ridge,  which  here  runs  oft' 
Bouthweat.  The  stream  foams  and  rushes  along  its  channel  with 
a  very  rapid  descent.  The  other  great  fountain,  Neba'  el-Leben 
(Milk  fountain),  issues  from  the  foot  of  the  same  ridge,  about 
forty  minutes  further  southwest ;  there  being  between  them  a 
low  spur  or  plateau  running  out  from  the  mountain.  The 
streams  from  the  two  fountains  unite  below  ;  that  from  Neba' 
el-Leben  forming  just  above  the  junction  a  high  and  noble  cas- 
cade, leaping  over  an  elevated  ledge  of  rock.  The  united  stream 
then  runs  into  the  continuation  of  Wady  Shehrllh,  nearly  oppo- 
site to  Meirftba  ;  and  thus  is  formed  the  Nahr  es-SaUb,  the 
northern  branch  of  the  Nahr  el-Kelb.  We  crossed  this  branch 
further  on. 

The  scenery  of  this  basin  is  wild,  rocky,  and  desolate  ;  with 
little  of  cultivation,  and  at  this  season  no  verdure.  There  are 
here  few  of  the  elements  of  beauty  and  grandeur,  which  exist  in 
Buch  profusion  at  Afka  and  the  cedars.  The  mountain  ridges 
which  immediately  surround  the  basin,  are  less  elevated  and 
comparatively  tame. 

Leaving  Neba'  el-'Asal  at  11.10,  we  went  on  about  west ; 
and  ascending  to  the  intervening  plateau,  came  at  11.40  to  the 
chasm  of  the  stream  from  Neba'  el-Leben.  Thiw  chasm  is 
spanned  by  the  famous  natural  bridge ;  which,  if  found  elsewhere, 
and  by  itself,  would  excite  aBtonishment  as  one  of  nature's 
wonders  ;  but  here,  amid  the  vastness  of  the  surrounding  mag- 
nificence, it  makes  comparatively  but  a  feeble  impression.  The 
traveller,  if  not  upon  the  watch,  might  easily  pass  along  the 
road  and  cross  the  bridge,  without  becoming  aware  of  its  exist- 
ence. It  ia  called  Jisr  el-Hajr  (Stone  bridge),  or  sometimes  Jisr 
el-Bugh^leh.  A  road  from  Zahleh  crosses  it,  leading  to  various 
parts  of  the  coast ;  and  the  road  which  we  followed  from  the 
bridge  to  the  mouth  of  Nahr  el-Kelb,  was  very  direct  and  much 
travelled. 

The  fountain  Neba'  el-Leben  is  a  quarter  of  an  hour  higher 
up,  under  the  very  base  of  the  ridge  in  the  southeast.  Like  the 
other  fountain,  it  bursts  forth  at  once  from  under  the  naked  rock, 
without  any  accompaniment  of  trees  or  verdure.     A  lai^e  and 
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foamiDg  stream  comes  rushing  down  from  it ;  the  channel  of 
which  is  crossed  in  several  places  hy  ridges  and  ledges  of  rock, 
through  which  the  stream  has  worn  its  way  in  a  chasm  of  fen- 
tastic  features.  Juat  above  the  bridge,  one  such  ledge  is  cut 
through  by  a  very  narrow  chasm  with  perpendicular  walls. 
Then  follows  a  ledge  of  very  considerable  breadth ;  the  lower  or 
northwest  part  of  which  is  cut  away  by  the  stream,  as  if  regu- 
larly chiseled  into  almost  architectural  forma,  of  columns,  pilas- 
ters, buttresses,  battlements,  and  the  like.  Over  the  upper  or 
southwestern  part,  the  natural  bridge  remains,  spanning  the  gulf 
below.  Looking  at  it  from  the  south,  the  bridge  presents  the 
appearance  of  a  lofty  and  tolerably  regular  circular  arch,  of  not 
less  than  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  span,  as  we  judged  ; 
and  from  eighty  to  a  hundred  feet  above  the  stream.  The 
breadth  of  the  bridge  (or  roadway)  in  the  narrowest  part  is 
about  one  hundred  feet ;  in  some  places  it  is  broader,  The 
thickness  of  the  rock  above  the  arch  is  about  thirty  feet.  On 
the  north  side  the  chasm  is  narrower,  being  about  seventy-five 
feet.  The  arch  does  not  extend  through  under  the  whole 
bridge ;  but  on  the  north  the  roof  is  angular  in  the  middle. 
Then  follow,  below  the  bridge,  the  architectural  forms  along  the 
chasm,  not  unlike  a  street  of  mighty  ruins. '  The  elevation  of  the 
bridge  above  the  sea  is  given  by  Wfidenbruch  at  4926  Paris 
feet ;  which  is  higher  than  Ehden." 

At  this  season  a  large  stream  was  foaming  and  dashing 
impetuously  under  the  bridge.  Yet  a  canal  of  good  size  is 
carried  off  from  the  fountain  westwards  for  miles,  for  the  _ 
purposes  of  irrigation.  Mr  Kobson,  my  companion,  had  been 
here  in  September,  1846  ;  and  at  that  time  the  fountain  was 
small ;  the  water  being  all  taken  off  by  canals,  and  the  bed  of 
the  stream  beneath  the  bridge  quite  dry. 

We  had  now  completed  our  visit  to  the  sources  of  the  north- 
ern branch  of  the  Nahr  el-Kelb  ;  and  would  gladly  have  contin- 
ued our  journey  to  the  main  source  of  the  southern  branch,  high 
up  under  the  southwestern  parts  of  Jebel  Stinnin,  above  Biskinta. 
But  we  found,  that  we  could  not  well  accomplish  this  object  and 
reach  Beirflt  the  next  day.  We  therefore  set  our  faces  at  once 
towards  the  latter  city. 

Leaving  the  natural  bridge  at  12.15,  on  a  course  "W.  S,  W. 
we  almost  immediately  crossed  the  low  ridge,  which  separates 
the  great  basin  of  the  Nabr  es-Sahb  from  a  smaller  and  shallow 

'  The  nambers  given  m  the  test  are  not    p,  3  !  Span  of  the  arch,  163  feet     Elora- 


epot,  and  in  which  both  Mr  Kobson  and  Width  on  top  (roadway)  120  to  K 

mjaelf    agreed.— The   foHowing    are    Mr  Thickness  above  the  arch,  30, 

Thomson's  earlier  mnaaurhnmti.  as  pub-  '  W.  M.  Thomson  in  Biblioth.  S; 
Uahed  by  him  in  the  Biblioth.  Sacra,  imS, 
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valley  running  aouthweat  to  the  southern  branch  of  Nnhr  el- 
Kelb,  or  Dog  river.  A  large  canal  from  Neba'  el-Lt'ben  is 
carried  across  this  water-shed  fiir  to  the  W.  8.  W.  along  the 
southeastern  side  of  the  gentle  declivity  and  near  its  top.  Our 
road  continued  for  miles  along  the  course  of  tliis  canal,  some- 
times on  one  side  and  sometimes  on  the  other.  After  descending 
gradually  for  some  time,  we  struck  across  the  fields  on  our  right, 
by  a  short  cut,  to  reach  the  ruins  of  Fukra.  We  came  first,  at 
12.40,  to  the  northernmost,  the  remains  of  an  ancient  square 
tower  standing  on  the  very  water-shed,  and  looking  down,  on  the 
one  side,  into  the  deep  gulf  of  the  Salib  ;  and  on  the  other,  into 
the  open  valley  in  wMch  we  now  were.  It  is  commonly  spoken 
of  as  "  the  castle."  '  The  top  is  gone,  and  a  portion  of  the 
sides  fallen  down.  It  was  built  with  great  solidity  ;  some  of  the 
stones  are  five  or  six  feet  long.  The  entrance  is  from  the  east, 
and  leads  to  narrow  passages  within.  There  is  a  narrow  spiral 
staircase  leading  to  an  upper  story  ;  and  also  to  a  small  square 
chamber  in  the  middle  of  the  building,  covered  with  hewn  stones. 
There  is  nothii^  vaulted  ;  and  the  staircase  also  is  ceiled  with 
large  stones.     The  whole  is  without  mortar. 

On  the  stone  over  the  doorway  is  the  fragment  of  a  Greek 
inscription,  containing  the  name  of  the  emperor  Tiberius  Chm- 
dius.  On  one  of  the  large  stones  in  front,  at  the  northeast  cor- 
ner, is  another  inscription  in  lat^e  Greek  letters,  coarsely  cut ; 
but  we  could  make  nothing  of  it.' 

The  construction  of  this  tower  seems  to  exhibit  no  reference 
to  military  purposes  ;  and  I  am  disposed  to  agree  with  Beetzen 
'  in  regarding  it  as  a  sepulcliral  monument.  Near  by  it  is  a  well, 
walled  up  with  hewn  stones. 

Just  east  of  the  tower  is  a  heap  of  ruins,  apparently  those 
of  a  small  temple.  Some  of  the  stones  are  carved,  as  if  once 
belonging  to  cornices,  or  pedestals,  or  the  capitals  of  pilasters. 
A  few  rods  south  of  these  remains,  are  several  large  sculptured 
stones,  lying  by  themselves. 

The  principal  remains  are  those  of  a  large  temple,  five 
minutes  south  of  the  tower.  Just  west  of  the  tower,  near  the 
top  of  the  water-shed,  begins,  a  singular  tract  of  the  usual  lime- 
stone rocks,  which  runs  down  S.  S.  E.  beyond  the  road  we  bad 
left.  This  tract  is  some  ten  or  twelve  rods  wide.  The  singu- 
larity is,  that  the  strata  are  perpendicular,  and  have  been  worn 

'  SeBteBn  heard  for  it  the  name  ei-Knb-  Claudius ;    though   Geseniua   underBtonda 

beh ;  Eeisen  I.  p.  348  eq.  Tiberius  ;    see   Corpus  Inscr,   Grscc,  Vol. 

'  These   inscripfions    were    copied   by  Hi.  Par.  26,  pp.  2*0,   241,  Nos,  4S25, 

SeetEen,  Reiseu  L  pp.  248,  S49  ;  by  0.  v.  4526.    Geseii.  Notes  on  Burclihudt,  I.  p. 

focbter,  pp.  653,  fi54 ;  and  the  last  by  Mr  635,— Nothius  fiirthar  has  beea  made  out 

•n. n;i.u^i.   <„,   lais  „    ^      xha  in  either  inscription. 
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away  by  time  and  weather,  so  as  to  present  vanous  forma  of 
columns,  needles,  blocks,  and  ridges,  separated  by  narrow  clefts, 
chasms,  passages,  little  chambers,  and  recesses  ;  the  whole  rising 
up  some  twenty  or  thirty  feet  or  more,  and  all  exceedingly  wild 
and  rugged.  It  reminded  me  of  the  celebrated  labyrinth  of 
Adersbach  in  eastern  Bohemia ;  though  in  miniature.  The 
stream  of  water  from  Neba'  el-Leben  strikes  the  eastern  waU  of 
this  tract  ;  and  finds  its  way  through  Some  cleft,  so  as  still  to 
flow  on  westwards  beyond  it.  On  the  eastern  side,  the  rocks  were 
cut  away  for  a  space  large  enough  for  the  temple  and  a  portion 
of  its  court.  ■  The  walls  of  rock  thus  formed,  served  towards  the 
front  as  sides  of  the  court ;  but  the  remaiidng  part  of  the  court, 
further  east,  was  built  out  with  walls  of  a  yellowish  coloured 
limestone,  with  an  entrance  in  front  by  a  portico  of  many  col- 
umns, all  from  the  same  kind  of  stone.  Indeed,  the  whole  front 
of  the  court  seems  to  have  been  highly  ornamented.  The  body  of 
the  temple  stood  further  back,  among  the  rocks  ;  and  on  a  terrace 
higher  than  the  court.  It  was  built  of  the  same  yellowish  Ume- 
stone,'  The  stones  are  lai^e,  and  were  laid  up  without  cement. 
The  noble  portico  on  the  eastern  front  was  composed  of  either 
four  or  six  large  columns  of  rose-coloured  limestone,  three  feet 
nine  inches  in  diameter,  with  Corinthian  capitals.  From  long 
exposure  these  columns  now  appear  blue  on  the  outside.  The 
temple  we  judged  to  have  been  not  less  than  one  hundred  feet 
long  by  fifty  feet  broad.  But  so  entire  is  the  prostration  and 
confusion,  that  accuracy  is  out  of  the  question.' 

A  few  rods  east  of  the  temple,  io  the  open  field,  is  a  small 
and  singular  enclosure  of  very  large  hewn  stones ;  as  to  which  I 
could  come  to  no  other  conclusion,  than  that  it  had  once  been 
a  tomb.  It  is  only  fourteen  feet  square  on  the  outside,  without 
a  roof,  and  having  aii  entrance  on  the  south  side.  The  stones 
of  the  walls  are  from  two  to  three  feet  thick.  One  stone  is 
thirteen  feet  long,  three  feet  broad,  and  twenty-two  inches  thick. 
Another  one  is  not  so  long  ;  but  is  four  and  a  half  feet  thick. 
There  is  no  ornament  of  any  kind. 

There  are  two  other  enclosures  of  walls,  or  rather  of  founda- 
tions ;  of  which  we  could  make  nothing  definitely.  One  of  them 
is  half  way  between  the  tower  and  the  temple.  The  other  is 
south  of  the  temple,  and  beyond  the  road  ;  indeed,  we  saw  it 
only  after  we  had  returned  to  the  road.     South  of  the  temple, 

'  Seetzen  speaks  of  tliis  stone  bs  "  eine         *  M.  Qaja  gives  the  fnllowing  dimen- 

Art    nmbrabritUQer   (Kolkfelaen),    welche  aions  of  the  temple  in  Paria  feet!  Length 

weit  weniger  fesl^  aber  leichter  Bu  bear-  95;    Breadth  43;    Stonea  3  by  2};    The 

,    beiteo  iat;"  Reisen  L  p.    248.     M.  Guyfl  court,    116  feet   long   by   02   wide.      See 

calla  it  "a  yellowish  saadstaoe  ;"  Rttter  Bitter  L  C.  p.  j>19. 
Erdk.  XVn.  p.  620. 
Vol.  Itt— 52 
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and  along  the  road,  are  also  the  indefinite  remains  of  a  former 
town  of  considerable  extent. 

Seetzen  was  the  first  traveller  to  visit  these  ruins  in  modem 
times  ;  and  many  others  have  since  passed  this  way. ' 

Setting  off  from  the  ruins  at  2.30,  we  returned  at  once  to  the 
road,  which  was  near  by.  It  passes  on  through  a  gaj>  in  the 
tract  of  limestone  rocks  ;  the  same  formation  heing  seen  also  on 
the  left  of  the  road.  We  followed  again  the  canal  from  Neba' 
el-Leben  ;  which  keeps  along  high  up  on  the  right  hand  slope. 
In  two  places  we  came  upon  low  spots  In  the  ridge  ;  and 
at  both  the  canal  ia  divided  ;  the  water  heing  carried  along  on 
both  sides  of  the  ridge,  several  hundred  feet  above  the  valleys  on 
each  side.  The  Sahb  was  now  flowing  along  its  deep  gulf  nearly 
parallel  to  our  course.  The  road  seemed  much  travelled ;  the 
direction  varied  between  W,  S.  W.  and  "W,  by  S.  all  the  way  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Dog  river.  At  3.30  we  came  to  the  beginning 
of  the  very  extended  and  straggling  village  of  Mezra'ah,  which 
Btretehea  along  the  road  for  two  miles  or  more.  At  4  o'clock  a 
village  and  convent  were  on  our  left,  beyond  the  broad  valley,  a 
mile  and  a  half  distant ;  but  I  did  not  leam  the  name.  The 
whole  valley  on  our  left  and  along  our  road  was  under  cultivation, 
with  many  orchards  of  mulberry  trees.  The  heights  of  Siinnin 
were  still  ever  in  view,  towering  majestically  ;  but  we  were  rap- 
idly leaving  them  behind  us. 

At  4.15  we  turned  short  to  the  right,  through  another  part 
of  the  village  of  Mezra'ah ;  and  crcesing  over  the  low  water- 
shed, soon  began  to  descend  into  the  very  ateep,  wild,  and  deep 
gulf  of  the  Nahr  es-Sahb.  This  descent  was  a  very  formidable 
one  ;  heing  by  far  the  steepest,  as  well  as  one  of  the  longest, 
that  we  had  yet  encountered.  The  path,  bad  in  itself,  conducted 
us  down  by  short  zigzags  ;  and  it  needed  but  Httle,  at  every 
turn,  to  throw  us  headlong  down  the  decUvity.  We  came, 
however,  safely  to  the  bottom  at  4.55  ;  and  looking  back  on  our 
road,  it  seemed  fit  only  for  goats  and  gazelles.  The  river  is  here 
of  considerable  size  ;  and  has  a  rapid  descent  and  a  very  rocky 
bottom,  over  which  it  rolls  loudly  murmuring  and  white  with 
foam.  The  valley  is  very  narrow  ;  the  sides  steep  and  often 
precipitous,  very  high,  and  mostly  clothed  with  ahrnhs  of  atunted 
oak.  The  margin  of  the  stream  is  fringed  with  poplars  and 
plane  trees.  For  the  most  part,  there  is  room  at  the  bottom  only 
for  the  bed  of  the  stream ;  but  where  the  bottom  is  a  little 
wider,  it  is  carefully  cultivated,  and  is  here  and  there  occupied 
by  a  house.  The  whole  chasm  reminded  me  much  of  the  gorge 
of  the  Litany  between  Biirghflz  and  BelSt ;  but  it  is  wilder  and 

'  Seetzen,  Relsen  L  p.  248  eq.  0.  v.  in  Bzblioth.  Sac.  1818,  p.  3.  IBtter  XVIL 
Bitliter,  pp.  101,  lOa.     W.  M.  Thomson     pp.  5ia-5a0. 
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deeper  ;  the  sides  here  being  from  twelve  hundred  to  fifteen 
hundred  feet  high  ;  in  some  parts  certainly  not  less  than  the 
latter  number.     The  stream  also  is  larger,' 

We  stopped,  for  five  minutes  at  the  bridge.  Here  are  narrow 
patches  of  tillage  on  terraces ;  and  there  are  other  patches 
further  down,  with  mulberry  orchards  and  a  house  or  two.  The 
bridge  itself  is  narrow,  with  one  large  arch ;  and  is  overhung 
with  plane  trees.  There  is  a  pretty  view,  looking  up  under  it 
from  the  south  ;  the  stream  is  seen  through  the  foliage  dashing 
and  foaming  along  its  steep  descent  beneath  the  bridge.  The 
course  of  the  gulf  is  here  from  E.  N.  E.  to  W.  S.  W. 

We  left  the  bridge  at  5  o'clock.  The  ascent  on  the  other 
side  is  much  less  difficult.  The  path  ^cends  obliquely  and  very 
gradually  along  the  steep  side  ;  so  that  without  any  great  ap- 
parent rise  of  its  own,  it  comes  to  be  high  over  the  valley  below. 
Kear  the  top,  however,  there  is  quite  a  steep  ascent  for  some 
distance.  We  reached  the  top  at  5.30  ;  having  enjoyed  the 
rather  unusual  phenomenon  of  seeing  the  sun  appear  to  rise  in 
the  west.  Below,  in  the  valley,  it  bad  long  been  sunset ;  but 
as  we  approached  the  summit,  the  sun  began  again  to  be  seen 
in  the  west,  and  continued  to  rise  apparently,  till  it  became  an 
hour  high  or  more. 

At  5,45  the  village  of  Kulei'St  was  just  on  our  left.  Our 
road  now  continued  about  W.  by  S.  over  a  broad  elevated  tract 
of  uneven  table  land,  very  rocky  and  stony,  and  fully  planted 
with  mulberry  trees.  Indeed,  we  hardly  met  with  any  cultivation 
other  than  mulberry  orchards,  until  we  came  quite  near  the 
coast.  At  6  o'clock,  througli  an  opening  in  the  lower  mountains, 
we  had  a  glimpse  of  the  sea  south  of  Beirut.  Twenty-five 
minutes  later  we  passed  through  the  village  of  BeifCin.  At  6.40 
we  wound  around  the  great  convent  of  'Ajeltfln,  situated  in  the 
midst  of  another  singular  region  of  projecting  limestone  rocks. 
They  rise  up  at  irregular  intervals  in  fantastic  forms,  sometimes 
with  architectural  regularity,  resembling  columns,  blocks,  houses, 
towers  both  square  and  round,  castles,  fortresses,  and  the  like  ; 
some  of  them  forty  or  fifty  feet  high.  The  road  passes  through 
the  midst  of  them,  in  some  places  by  very  narrow  clefts. 

We  were  now  on  the  lookout  for  a  spot  to  encamp  for  the 
night  ;  but  the  region  was  so  rocky,  and  the  soil  everywhere  so 
stony,  and  given  up  to  mulberry  orchards,  which  were  all  fresh 
ploughed,  that  we  sought  long  in  vain.  At  7,05  we  came  to  the 
western  part  of  the  very  extensive  and  scattered  village  of  'Ajel- 
tfm  ;  here  were  two  open  public  places,  where  the  turf  had  once 
been  green.  On  one  of  these  we  encamped  for  the  last  time, 
thoroughly  wearied  out  after  a  long  day's  journey. 

'  See  above,  pp.  SUG,  337. 
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Saturday,  June  \^th. — We  were  now  in  the  rich  district  of 
Kesrawan,  the  chief  seat  of  the  Maranites.  It  lies  mostly  on  the 
broad  plateau  of  the  mountain,  here  extending  from  the  foot  of 
SCmniQ  to  near  the  coast,  and  everywhere  deeply  gashed  by  the 
chaems  of  the  Dog  river  and  its  deep  branch  valleys.  That  river  is 
the  southern  boundary  of  Kesrawan.  'The  southern  branch  has 
its  source  in  a  large  fountain,  Neba'  Sunnin,  some  distance  above 
Biskinta,  and  under  the  southwestern  Sank  of  Jebel  Sunnin.  It 
flows  down  westwards  ;  and  is  joined  by  the  northern  branch, 
the  Salih,  below  Shuweir.  After  their  junction  the  deep  chasm 
cuts  down  through  the  plateau,  first  west,  and  at  last  northwest, 
to  the  sea.  Below  the  junction,  and  about  two  hours  from  the 
sea,  are  situated  the  famous  caves  of  the  Nahr  el-Kelh  ;  being  a 
Buccession  of  caverns  and  tunnels  worn  away  by  the  action  of  the 
stream,  and  through  which  its  waters  now  flow.' 

The  direction  of  Shuweir  was  pointed  out  to  us  ;  it  lies 
Bouth  of  the  Kelb,  in  the  basin  of  a  valley  running  to  that  river, 
but  was  hidden  from  our  sight  by  a  ridge.'  Somewhat  further 
west  Bukfeiya  was  visible,  bearing  south,  about  two  miles  dis- 
tant, as  we  judged. 

The  surface  of  KesrawSn  is  exceedingly  rocky  and  rugged  ; 
and  we  could  trace  the  outline  and  course  of  the  deeper  chaama. 
The  view  from  our  tent  was  varied  and  fine,  extending  over 
valleys  and  ridges  in  iull  cultivation.  Every  spot  where"  earth 
can  be  found  or  scraped  together,  is  carefully  tilled.  The  plan- 
tations of  mulberry  trees  are  very  numerous.  We  could  now 
see  many  pines  around  and  before  us  ;  though  we  did  not  our- 
selves come  upon  sandstone  until  an  hour  further  on.  The 
villages  are  numerous ;  indeed  the  region  towards  the  coast  swarms 
with  them.  The  houses  are  widely  scattered  ;  each  house  usually 
standing  by  itself  in  its  own  garden.  This  gives  them  a  pleasanter 
aspect ;  adds  to  their  comfort,  cleanliness,  and  cheerfulness  ;  and 
testifies  that  here  these  Maronites  dwell  in  security  and  c[uiet, 
far  from  hostile  Drazes  and  marauding  Arabs.  The  open  plaee 
in  'Ajeltlin,  on  which  our  tent  was  pitched,  was  not  unlike  the 
square  of  a  rural  village  in  New  England  ;  except  that  the  dwel- 
lings were  not  painted,  and  the  church,  the  schoolhouse,  the  country 
tavern,  and  perhaps  the  blacksmith's  shop,  were  wanting. 

Tins  was  to  be  my  last  day  of  travel  in  Palestine.  We 
started  at  7  o'clock  ;  and  after  five  minutes  had  a  splendid  view 

'  For  B  (IsBcription  of  tbese  caveB,  see  Sselmn  1.  o-  p.  261  aq.    O.  v.  Richter  p. 

W.  M.  Thomaon  ia  the  MLaaionary  Herald,  98.    Kilter  XVII.  p.  765  sq.   Here  Volney 

1811,  p.  31.     Hitter  XVII.  p.  526  sq.  resided  for  several  morlija,   and    has  de- 

'  For  the  village  Shaveir,  see  Seetzen,  eciibed  Xhe  pnntiiig  estsblishmeDt ;  Vojago 

Rp-Beo  I.  p.  265.     For  the  neighbouring  I!  pp.  171-1S+,  comp.  I.  p.  vlii.   See  alao 

tii'eek   Ciitholic   convent,   Mir  Yohanua  Sclinurrer  BibEoth.  Arab.  p.  379  aq. 
Sliuweir,     vrith    its    priating-preas,     sea 
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of  the  sea,  and  of  the  whole  peninsula  and  city  of  Beirftt.  Our 
course  was  W.  by  S.  and  veiy  direct,  quite  to  the  bridge  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Nahr  el-Kelb ;  the  road  gradually  but  continually 
descending  by  a  very  stony  and  much  travelled  path.  At  8.10 
vfoa  the  village  of  Bellflneh  ;  where  we  began  to  get  nearer  views 
of  the  coast  and  of  the  villages  below  ua.  The  great  chasm  of 
the  river  was  seen  on  the  left.  In  a  shallow  Wady  or  rather 
plain  on  our  right,  running  to  the  sea,  was  'Ain  Tftrah,  com- 
monly pronounced  'Anttlrah,  hardly  more  than  half  an  hour 
distant,  bearing  N.  20°  W.'  On  a  low  hill  beyond  it,  a  little 
more  to  the  left,  was  the  great  convent  Mar  Elias  er-Eda,  bearing 
W.  N.  W.  In  a  plain  running  down  north  of  this  convent,  and 
northwest  of  'Ain  Tflrah,  was  Ziik  Mcisbah ;  and  in  the  next 
valley  beyond  was  Zuk  Mekdyil,  the  chief  village  of  Kesrawdn, 
bearing  N.  W.  by  N.  Before  us,  on  the  high  point  of  a  ridge 
projecting  westwards  along  the  north  side  of  the  Kelb,  was  the 
large  convent  of  Deir  Tanneis,  bearing  west.' 

The  road  on  coming  to  this  ridge  divides.  The  great  and 
more  travelled  path  descends  on  the  north  side  into  the  plain  to 
*Aia  Tflrah  ;  and  thence  passes  down  to  the  shore  north  of  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  and  so  to  Beirtlt,  A  more  direct,  but  less 
travelled  path  keeps  along  on  the  southern  brow  of  the  ridge,  and 
descends  to  the  river  above  the  bridge.  We  followed  the  latier. 
At  8.50  the  convent  Deir  Tanneis  was  on  our  right,  looking 
much  like  a  fortress.  We  now  began  to  descend,  as  it  seemed, 
into  the  chasm  of  the  river ;  but  on  turning  around  an  angle  on 
the  right,  the  hill  sunk  down  at  once  into  a  fine  plain  ;  which 
however  is  still  high  above  the  river.  At  9  o'clock  we  were  in 
the  plain ;  and  ten  minutes  later  the  large  village  ZHk  el-Khurfib 
was  close  on  our  right.  We  kept  on  over  the  plain  ;  and  came 
suddenly  upon  the  brow  of  the  deep  and  precipitous  chasm  of 
the  Nahr  el-Kelb.  The  descent  was  sharp,  very  steep  and  zig- 
zag, and  as  romantic  and  wild,  perhaps,  as  any  we  had  encoun- 
tered. We  reached  the  bottom  at  9.35  ;  followed  down  the  now 
fordable  stream  to  the  modem  bridge,  which  we  crossed  at  9.40 ; 
and  came- to  the  foot  of  the  pass  at  9.45.  Here  we  stopped  to 
examine  again  the  ancietit  sculptures  on  the  rocks.  The  bridge, 
and  the  pass  itself,  as  well  as  me  road  between  them  and  BeirUt, 
have  been  already  sufficiently  described,  in  connection  with  my 
excursion  to  the  spot  in  Maseh.'  Between  the  bridge  and  the 
pass,  Ihere  is  a  small  Khdn. 

■  "Fotthe  liUago  and  convent  of  'AjiSfi  Metiijil  Hoa.lliaymuge  ZAkMil?l)8l),.with 

rail,  Me  Burolihardt  Jsp;  183:  IS?.    Krw  Deir  Mir  Elii'ia.    Santli  of  Dair  Luweii 

XVII.  -p.  757  sq.  liQif  an  honr  is  the  vfflag*  Zdk  el-JOmrilb  [ 

'  Bimrl^ittdt  rajS!    "  One  honr-from  tslf  an  hour  east  of  the  latter,  Deir  Tan- 

'Antfinili  Is  Doir  tnireiz  [on  the  wwlo  new."    Trar.p,  189. 

Beirtt].     Between  it  [Uid  tlis  vfflage  Zflff  *"See  above,  pp.  12,  13. 
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The  rocky  ridge  which  forms  the  south  side  of  the  chasm  of 
the  river,  projects  for  a  considerable  distance  into  the  sea.  The 
present  pass,  around  and  over  this  point,  was  cut  in  the  reign  of 
the  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
second  century.  The  road  is  some  six  feet  in  breadth,  irregularly 
paved  with  large  uneven  stones ;  on  the  northern  side  quite  steep  ; 
and  at  the  top  about  a  hundred  feet  above  the  sea.  A  more 
ancient  road  crossed  the  point  at  a  higher  elevation.  This  is 
ptill  quite  distinct  on  the  northern  side ;  and  along  it  are  the 
best  preserved  sculptures.  On  the  southern  side  of  the  pass, 
this  earlier  road  cannot  now  be  traced  ;  in  consequence,  very 
probably,  of  the  tumbling  down  of  rocta  from  above  in  the  course 
of  many  centuries,  or  as  the  effect  of  earthquakes.  This  ancient 
path  can  now  be  climbed  only  on  foot. 

In  going  from  the  bridge  to  the  foot  of  the  pass,  there  is, 
first,  in  a  field  near  the  bridge,  on  the  face  of  a  low  rock,  a  loi^ 
Arabic  inscription.  The  storms  and  casualties  of  three  centuries 
have  done  their  work  so  effectually,  that  at  present  a  lai^e  por- 
tion of  the  inscription  is  defaced  ;  and  the  characters  of  the 
remainder  are  so  interwoven  and  complicated,  that  the  best 
Arabic  scholars  have  not  yet  been  able  to  make  out  the  sense  of 
the  whole.  Enough  remains  to  show,  that  it  refers  to  a  Sultan 
Relim,  probably  the  first  of  that  name,  about  A.  D.  1517,  appar- 
ently as  the  restorer  of  the  bridge,' 

Further  on,  at  the  left,  upon  the  face  of  a  rock  by  the  path, 
is  the  Latin  inscription  commemorative  of  the  cutting  through 
of  the  present  road.  It  is  still  quite  distinct ;  with  ijie  excep- 
tion of  a  word  or  line  purposely  erased  after  per.  I  have 
merely  separated  the  words,  which  in  the  original  run  together ; 
and  have  added  dots  to  mark  parts  of  words. 

IMP.  CAES.  M.  AVRELIVS 

ANTONINVS  PIVS  FELIX  AVGVSTV8 

PART.  MAX.  BRIT.  MAX.  GERM.  MAXIMVS 

PONTIFEX  MAXIMVS 

MONTIBVS  INMINENTIBVS 

LICO  FLVMINI  CAESIS  VIAM  DELATAVIT 

PER 

ANTONINIANAM  SVAM' 

'  For  a  (Mpy  of  the  renins  of  this  in-  Pnrlhicua,  Brillaniciii,  and  (frrmanicvs, 

•oription   by   Mr   Wildenhruch,  sea    Mo-  belong  to    the   emperor  Marcus  Anrelius 

nathsboriclit  d.  Gea.  fiir  Erdk.  in  Berlin,  Antoninus,  who  died  A.  D.  180.     The  lat- 

N,  Folg.  I.  p.  89,  nnd  Taf.  IV.  ter  title  was  f^vea  him  after  the  death  of 

'  This  inacription  fas  also  the  following  Verus,  on  ownaion  of  the  war  with  the 

one)  has  been  copied  by  Maundrell,  See-  Marconianni,  whieh  ended  iu  A.   D.  176. 

tzeii,  Burekhardt,  Wilson,  and  others.  The  We  have  therefore  a  close  approjiimation  to 

copy  ia  the  text  is  that  of  Burekhardt.  the  dole  of  the  inscription  and  of  the  roail ; 

""  "  rm  delalavU  for  iHlatariil  heloocs  some  ten  years  later  than  the  insoriptioDs 
It  Abila.     Conip.  Ritler  XVIL  p.  630. 
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From  this  inscription  it  appears,  if  all  other  evidence  were 
wanting,  that  the  Nahr  el-Kelb  is  the  river  Lycus  of  the  an- 
cients ;  the  wolf  having  given  place  to  the  dog, 

A  little  further  towards  the  sea  is  another  hrief  Latin  in- 
scription, less  legible.  The  following  ia  Seetzen'e  copy  partially 
corrected  : 

INVICTE  IMP. 

ANTONINE  PIE  FELIX  AVG. 

MVLTIS  ANNIS  IMPERA 

In  proceeding  now  to  speak  of  the  tablets  sculptured  on  the 
rocks,  I  can  of  course  only  give  the  impressions  made  upon  my 
own  mind  after  two  rather  cursory  examinations.  My  studies 
have  not  been  specially  directed  to  the  field  either  of  Egyp- 
tian or  Assyrian  archaeology  ;  nor  was  I  at  the  time  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  recent  literary  history  of  these  tablets,  to  have 
my  attention  drawn  to  all  the  particulars,  which  still  need  inves- 
tigation. But  as  both  Lepsius  and  Layard,  leading  discoverers 
in  Egypt  and  Assyria,  had  already  visited  the  spot  and  examined 
the  sculptures  for  themselves,  we  may  well  for  the  present  rest 
in  their  general  conclusions  ;  until  the  progress  of  discovery  shall 
throw  more  light  upon  the  hieroglyphics  of  the  Nile  and  the 
arrow-headed  characters  of  the  Tigris. 

There  are  nine  tablets  in  all ;  of  which  three  have  been 
regarded  as  Egyptian  and  six  as  Assyrian.'  They  occur  at 
diflerent  intervals  upon  the  rooks,  along  the  upper  side  of  the 
most  ancient  road.  There  is  a  difference  in  the  size  of  the 
tablets ;  hut  they  are  all  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  contain 
figures  as  lai^e  as  life.  Some  of  the  tablets  are  surrounded  by  a 
moulding,  more  or  less  ornamented.  Five  of  them  are  square  at 
the  top  ;  of  which  at  least  the  three  regarded  aa  Egyptian  are 
surmounted  by  an  ornamental  cornice.  The  remaining  four 
tablets  are  rounded  at  the  top  ;  and  all  contain  Assyrian  figures. 
In  two  instances  an  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  tablet  stand  side  by 
side,  with  hardly  an  interval  between  them. 

Commencing  at  the  northern  foot  of  the  pass,  the  first  three 
tablets  are  on  the  rocks  adjacent  to  the  present  road,  below  the 
point  where  the  earlier  road  separated  trom  it.  The  following  is 
the  order  of  all  the  tablets. 

No.  1.  Egyptian. — Square  at  top  ;  no  figure ;  apparently  no 
sculpture. 

No,  2.  Assyrian. — Square  at  top  ;  Assyrian  figure  with 
right  hand  elevated  ;  very  much  worn  away  and  indistinct. — 
This  tablet  is  a  short  distance  from  No.  1. 
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No.  3.  Assyrian. — Square  at  top  ;  Assyrian  figure,  indis- 
tinct.    A  short  space  from  No.  2. 

No.  4.  Assyrian. — Rounded  at  top  ;  Assyrian  figure,  not 
very  distinct.  This  tablet  is  on  the  ancient  path,  some  distance 
from  No.  3. 

No.  5.  Assyrian,  higher  up  the  ancient  road. — Eounded  at 
top  ;  Assyrian  figure,  with  uplifted  arm  ;  perhaps  something  in 
the  hand. 

No.  6.  Egyptian,  adjacent  to  No.  5. — Square  at  top ;  no 
figure  ;  apparently  no  sculpture. 

No.  7.  Assyrian,  higher  up  and  alone. — Rounded  at  top  ; 
Assyrian  figure,  with  uplifted  arm  ;  the  most  distinct  of  all. 

No.  8.  Egyptian,  near  the  top  of  the  pass.— Square  at  top  ; 
no  figure  ;  apparently  no  sculpture. 

No.  9.  Assyrian,  adjacent  to  No.  8. — Rounded  at  top  ; 
Assyrian  figure,  with  uplifted  arm.  The  whole  figorc  and  tablet 
covered  with  a  cuneiform  inscription.' 

In  all  the  Assyrian  figures,  so  far  as  they  are  distinguish- 
able, the  left  arm  lies  horizontally  across  the  body,  while 
the  right  arm  is  uplifted.  Each  hand  may  have  held  some- 
thing ;  but  this  cannot  now  be  well  made  out.  The  position, 
costume,  cap,  and  beard,  so  far  as  they  can  stUl  be  traced,  have 
a  striking  resemblance  to  the  royal  sculptures  disentombed  at 
Nineveh.* 

In  the  comers  of  the  three  Egyptian  tablets,  there  are  holes, 
as  for  metal  cramps  ;  as  if  a  metal  plate  or  marble  tablet, 
perhaps  with  sculptures  or  an  inscription,  had  been  fastened 
within  the  border,  covering  the  interior  surface.  In  that  case, 
the  rock  surface  of  these  three  tablets  was  nCT'er  sculptured.  I 
must  here  express  my  assent  to  the  negative  testimony  of  Mr  v. 
Wildenbruch,  in  ■which  Dr  EH  Smith  and  consul  Schultz  con- 
curred, that  he  was  able  to  distinguish  on  these  three  tablets 
no  hieroglyphics  ;  although  he  thought  the  sunken  human  fig- 
ures could ,1)9  recognised.'  I  must  confess,  that  for  myself,  on 
neither  of  ray  visits,  although  both  were  made  at  midday  and 
under  a  brilliant  sun,  could  I  distinguish  either  hieroglyphics  or 
other  figures.*  It  piay  be  possible,  however,  that  with  the  sun  in 
another  direction,  with  a  different  condition  of  light  and  shade, 
ana  leas  of  glare,  such  outlines  can  be  traced.     But  then,  how 

.  i'  In  one  rf  -flio  pUtBB  illnatrating  his  '  In  MonBthsb.  d.  Ge».  f.  Erdk.  ui  Ebc- 

work,  M.  De  Sanlcj  has  given  rather  im-  lio,  Neue  F.  Bd.  I.  p.  87.         .,.,,-, 

parfect  repreKuitatioaa  of  all  the    tiiae  *  M.  De  Saulcy  atSrios  the  siiat  ^SH 

ii^ets.  raaio  afrongly,  in  his  work ;    aud   cilea 

'  Sae   in   Lajar^'i -tidaiqea,  affle^ally  also   the  like  testiinony.  of  ,M»,Opper{; 

the  king,  ffineieh  II.  p.    7   ['3];    alao  Narrative,  II.  pp.  666,  fise.     But  ha  has 

Sennecharib,   tiin.   and  Bab^n  p.   160.  eiuce  taken  it  all  back;  see  L'ACbeaaaaai 

p«m^a1saU>e.£ntD0te!lihiBNuieva)i,p.  I^'ranfaia,  Sept.  1864,  No.  38,  p;  902.' 

400.  [a«.l  .     -     , 
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are  the  cramps  at  the  comers  to  be  accounted  for  ?  '  At  any  rate, 
I  cannot  but  think,  that  fancy  baa  had  much  to  do  in  making 
OTit  the  reputed  copies  of  these  Egyptian  tablets. 

Lepsius  has  treated  of  the  Egyptian  tablets  ;  once  from  the 
reports  of  others,'  and  again  after  a  personal  examination  on  his 
return  from  Egypt  in  November,  1845.'  According  to  him, 
they  all  three  bear  the  cartouche  of  Kameses  II,  the  Sesostris  of 
Herodotus.  They  are  dedicated,  the  middle  one  (No.  5)  to  Sa, 
Helios,  the  highest  Egyptian  god  ;  the  southemmost  (No.  8)  "to 
the  Theban  .^jwmoM  of  Upper  Egypt;  and  the  northernmost 
(No.  1)  to  the  Memphitic  Phtfia  of  Lower  Egypt.  Lepsius 
supposes  the  three  tablets  refer  to  different  expeditions. — We 
learn  from  Herodotus,'  that  the  conqueror  Sesostris,  in  his  expe- 
ditions to  Asia  Minor  and  Thrace,  left  behind  him  steles  and 
figures,^  as  monuments  of  his  exploits.  These  had  mostly 
already  disappeared  in  the  days  of  the  lather  of  history ;  yet  he 
had  himself  seen  some  of  them  in  Palestine  or  Syria,  with  in- 
scriptions.' 

In  like  manner,  Layard  at  first  Bj>oke  of  the  Assyrian  tablets 
on  the  report  of  others  ; '  but  afterwards,  in  1851,  examined 
them  for  himself  on  his  way  to  Europe  the  second  time.'  He 
regards  them  as  the  work  of  Sennecharib,  the  king  represented 
in  the  rock  sculptures  at  Bavian  and  the  founder  of  the  palace 
at  Konyunjik  ;  but  the  inscription  is  so  much  injured,  as 
hitherto  to  have  defied  transcription.'  Layard  appears  to  regard 
all  the  Assyrian  sculptures  as  referring  to  Sennecharib.  It 
seems,  however,  hardly  probable,  that  one  monarch  should  cause 
six  similar  tablets  to  be  executed  on  one  spot,  and  during  one 
expedition.  And  as  not  less  than  five  Assyrian  sovereigns 
invaded  Syria  and  Palestine,  or  passed  through  them  into  Egypt, 
^Bome  of  them  more  than  once,  why  may  not  the  tablets  belong 
'to  diflFcrcnt  sovereigns,  or  at  least  to  different  expeditions  ?  If 
the  highest  tablet  with  the  inscription  (No.  9)  refer  to  Senne- 
charib, why  may  not  the  rest  belong  to  his  predecessors  ?  The 
features  and  figures  are  too  indistinct  to  permit  us  to  say  defi- 

'  It  has  been  snggealfid,  that  tba  cramps  '  Gr.   tr   Bi  tJ   TiaXtutrriirii  Sup/ji,  e. 

served  for  haiiging  doors,  in  order  to  pro-  106.      Comp.    Kilter   XVII.  p.  633.      It 

tect  the  tRbkts.    But  notliiag  of  the  kind  does  not  appear  that  Herodotoa  had  erer 

is  elsewhere  found  {  Hnd  hesides,    in  that  himself  vtsiled  the  monuments  at,  the  Dog 

ease,  tlie  cramps  would  have  beea  inserted  river. 

oa   tba   liordtra   of   the  tablets,   aad  not  '  Nineveh,  11.  pp.    144,    182,   400.   n. 

within  them.  [115,  145,  304.  n,] 

'  Notice  fiur  les  Basreliefa  Egyptiem  et  '  Discov.  m  Nin.  and  Bab  p  310   □ 

Peraans  do  Beirfit ;  par  R.  Lepaius.  Roma  '  Slight  specimenB   of  this  msr  iiption, 

1838.  which  is  io  the  Aasjriaii  type  of  cuiieifonn 

'  Eriefo  aus  Acsypten,  etc.  von  R.  I.ep-  letters,  ere  given  by  Wjldenbrueh  and  Dr 

tins,  p.  102.  Wilson;  Eee  Monatliaber.  L  c    p  83,  ajid 

'  JIdot  3.  103,  lOS.  T;J   IIL     Lands    of  the    Bible,  IL  p. 

'  Gr,  otSXoi,  riirot.  4!3. 
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nitely,  that  tliey  all  represent  one  and  the  same  person.'  TMb 
earlier  pasa  may  well  have  heen  a  terror  to  armies  ;  and  to  sur- 
mount it  successfully,  wae  an  exploit  not  unnaturally  deemed 
worthy  of  commemoration  by  every  passing  conqueror. 

The  epoch  of  Sesostris  covered  the  last  half  of  the  fourteenth 
century  before  Christ ; '  and  was  three  centuries  earlier  than  the 
accession  of  David.  Sennocharib  is  supposed  to  have  ascended 
the  throne  in  703  B.  C  Between  the  tablets  of  the  former 
conqueror  and  those  of  the  latter,  therefore,  there  intervened  a 
period  of  not  less  than  six  centuries.  And  looking  back  from  our 
day,  the  Assyrian  tablets  have  continued  to  commemorate  the 
progress  of  the  Assyrian  hosts  for  more  than  five  and  twenty 
centuries  ;  while  those  of  Egypt,  if  proceeding  from  Sesostris, 
have  celebrated  his  prowess  for  thirty-one  centuries.  They  reach 
back  to  hoary  antiquity,  even  to  the  earheat  days  of  the  Judges  of 
Israel,  before  Jerusalem  was  known. 

We  have  seen,  that  the  three  Egyptian  tablets  are  square  at 
the  top ;  whUe  of  the  six  Assyrian,  four  are  rounded  and  two 
are  square.  The  square  form,  therefore,  would  at  tirst  view 
seem  to  be  the  Egyptian  type  ;  and  the  round,  the  Assyrian, 
This  is  quite  striMng  where  the  two  are  placed  side  by  aide. 
The  suggestion  arose  in  our  minds  while  on  the  spot,  as  it  had 
done  to  others  before  us,*  whether  the  Assyrian  conquerors,  in 
their  "pride  of  power,"  may  not  have  purposely  defaced  the 
Egyptian  monuments  erected  six  centuries  before,  and  then 
boastfully  have  caused  their  own  to  be  sculptured  side  by  side 
with  them,'  The  thought  also  occurred  to  us,  whether  perhaps 
the  Assyrian  artist  may  not  have  sometimes  facilitated  his  work, 
by  executing  it  within  a  former  Egyptian  tablet.  This  might 
account  for  the  square  form  of  some  now  containing  Assyrian 
figures  ;  and,  if  I  recollect  aright,  No.  4  especially,  though  now, 
rounded,  bears  traces  of  some  such  after-sculpture,  I  mention 
this  idea,  without  venturing  to  lay  much  stress  upon  it ;  but  it 
may  at  least  be  worth  further  examination  upon  the  spot." 

'  The  followlDg  ate  tlia  Assyrian  kings  seem  to  rest  verj  much  upon  a  prepogses- 

who  Invaded  Syria  and  Paleatiae,  or  passed  siun  of  mind ,-  see  Kitter  ibid, 

through  Bgainat  Egypt ;  Pul,  2  K.  15,  19.  '  It  has  heen  suggested,  that  another 

1  Chr.  6,  26.    Tiglalhrpiksiv,  2  K.  16,  7-  Egyptian  tablet  once  stood  by  the  side  of 

10.     1   Chr.  fi,  26.     2  Chr.  28,  20,  21.  the  Assyrian  tablet  No.  7 ;  and  has  been 

EhalvianetfT,   2  K.    17,  3-6.      18,   9-11.  destroyed  by  the  falling  away  of  the  rock. 

Bargen,  Is.  20,  1,     SernieehaHb,  2  K.  18,  We  noticed  nothing  of  the  kind.     Hitter 

18  eq,     2  Chr.  82,  1  sq.     Is.  86,  1  sq,  ib.  p.  544. 

'  His  accession  h  placed  by  Wilkinson  '  M.  de  Sauloy  regards  the  two  sqnare 

in  1355  B.  C.    Wilkinson's  Mod.  Egypt  tablets  adjacent  to  Assyrian  ones,  as  strictly 

and  Thebes,  II.  p.  428.  belonging  to    the    latl«r,    and   connected 

'  Lajard,  Nineveh  and  Babylon,    pp.  ivith  them  ;  as  intended,  indeed,  metely  for 

614,620,  Assyrian  inscriptions.     But  in  one  of  tiiese 

'  bo   Levigne   and   Sir  W.   Gell ;   see  cases  the  inscription  is  still  extant  upon 

Bitter   XVII.    p,    5,SG.     The  reasons  as-     the .'         '       "  

aigoed  by  M,  Giijuagidnsttliis  suggestion,  this 

appear  to  me  to  be  of  little  weight ;  and  which  stands  alone. 
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These  rock  sculptures  were  first  brought  to  notice  in  modem 
times  by  that  acute  observer,  Maundrell,  in  A.  D.  1697.  He 
and  hie  party  were  driven  away  by  a  violent  storm  of  thunder 
and  rain  ;  yet  he  for  the  first  time  took  note  of  the  more  ancient 
path  and  the  tablets  above  it ;  and  evidently  climbed  to  the 
highest  Bculptures.  As  he  had  just  visited  and  examined  the 
tombs  and  sepulchral  monuments  along  the  coast  south  of  Tor- 
tosa  ;  and  aa  Lebanon  is  full  of  sarcophagi ;  it  is  no  wonder, 
that  these  figures  seemed  to  Maundrell  to  be  "  perhaps  the 
representation  of  some  persons  buried  hereabouts,  whose  sepul- 
chres might  probably  also  be  discovered  by  the  diligent  obser- 
ver." '  Maundrell  could  not  know,  that  the  sepulchres  of  those 
'  persons '  were  then  buried  along  with  mighty  Nineveh  ;  and 
that  after  the  lapse  of  another  century  and  a  half,  they  with 
Nineveh  itself  would  be  disinterred. 

Pococke  passed  this  way,  but  hardly  took  notice  of  the 
sculptures.  To  him  they  were  nothing  more  than  "  some  small 
figures  of  men  in  relief,  cut  in  different  compartments,  but  very 
much  defaced  by  time."  '  Niebuhr  went  from  Sidon  to  Tripoly 
by  water.  No  other  traveller  of  note  seems  to  have  taken  tliis 
route,  until  Seetzen  ;  at  least  no  one  has  described  the  tablets.' 

In  the  first  years  of  the  present  century  M.  Guys,  son  of  the 
French  consul  at  Beirlit,  and  afterwards  his  successor,  took  copies 
of  the  sculptures.*  These  in  September,  1805,  he  exhibited  to 
Seetzen  among  others ;  who  briefiy  mentions  the  sculptures  in 
his  letters  to  Europe,  and  in  his  journal.'  Burckhardt  passed 
this  way,  and  copied  the  Latin  inscriptions  ;  but  says  not  a  word 
of  the  sculptures.'     A  cast  of  the  tablet  with  the  inscription, 

'  Maundrell  under  March  ITtli:  "We  '  Volney  resided  for  several  montha  ia 

observed,  in  tbe  sides  of  tlie  rock  above  the  convent  M^c  Yohanna  at  Shnweir ;  but 

us,  Mveral  tables  of  figares  carved  ;  wliich  seems  to   have   known    nothing    of    the 

seemed  lo  promiae  something  of  antiquity !  Kulptures.     He  even  confounds  Nahr  es- 

to  be  satisfied  of  which,  some  of  ns  clam-  Sallb  with  the  Beir&t  river  ;  Voyage  II.  p. 

bered  up  to  the  place,  and  found  there  169.     See  above,  p.  61G. — Browns  also 

some  Mgns  as  if  the  old  way  had  gone  in  was   here  ;    but  does   not    spealc   of    the 

that  region,  before  Antoninus  had  cut  the  tablets ;  p.  378. 

other  more  convenient  passage  a  little  '  H.  Guys  Relation  d'un  sfijour  k  Bey- 
lower.  In  several  places  hereabouts,  we  rout  etc,  I.  pp.  254-271.  Ktter  XVII.  p. 
saw  strange  antique  figures  of  men,  carved  532 — Ritter  has  here  undesignedly  done 
in  the  natural  iocl(,  iu  meiso  relievo,  and  some  injustice  to  Manndrell,  when  he  says 
in  highness  equal  to  the  life.  Ciose  by  it  was  M.  Guys  who  first  discovered  and 
each  figure  was  a  table  plained  in  the  si^e  copied,  not  the  lower  sculptures  along  the 
of  the  rock,  and  bordered  round  with  present  road,  which  every  passing  traveller 
mouldings.  Both  the  eJE^es  and  the  must  see,  but  thoee  higher  op  and  more 
tables  appeared  to  have  been  anciently  in-  remote  from  the  modem  way.  The  Ian- 
scribed  all  over ;  but  the  characters  are  guage  of  Maundrell,  aa  quoted  in  a  pre- 
now  ao  defuoed,  that  only  the  footsteps  of  ceding  note,  is  conclusive  to  show,  that  he 
them  were  visible ;  only  there  was  one  of  discovered  all  the  tablets, 
the  figures,  that  had  both  its  lineaments  ■  Seetzen  in  Zach'a  Mon.  Cotr.  180^ 
and  its  inscriptions  entire."  The  tablet  Bd.  .XIII.  p.  649.  Keisen  I.  p.  235. 
Ihns  described  ia  the  highest  of  all.  '  Trav.  p.  190. 

■  Pococke  II  i.  p.  ya. 
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made  bj  Mr  Bonomi,  is  now  in  the  British  Museum  ;  '  and 
copies  of  the  sculptures  were  obtained  by  M.  Bertou  about 
A,  D.  1838.  On  these  materials  have  mainly  rested  the 
researches  of  archseologists ;  except  that  both  Lepsius  a:id 
Layard  have  since  visited  the  spot,  as  above  related.'* 

At  the  top  of  the  modern  pass,  on  the  side  next  the  water,  is 
a  kind  of  pedestal ;  near  which  lies  the  fragment  of  a  round 
column  with  an  illegible  Latin  inscription.  It  was  apparently  a 
Roman  milestone.^  But  popular  tradition,  in  accounting  for 
the  present  name  of  the  Nahr  el-Kelb,  '  Dog  river,'  relates,  that 
the  image  of  a  dog  once  stood  upon  this  pedestal  ;  from  which  it 
has  been  thrown  down  into  the  sea.  This  supposed  image  is 
still  pointed  out  below  ;  being  a  single  rock  just  rising  to  the 
surface  of  the  water. 

Here  my  Byrian  journey  was  virtually  at  an  end  ;  as  I  had 
already  travelled  over  the  rest  of  the  way  to  Beirflt.  Our  horses 
now  became  more  spirited  on  approaching  the  city  ;  and  we  did 
not  restrain  them.  Leaving  the  top  of  the  pass  at  10.40,  we 
reached  the  open  place  before  BcinSt  at  12.50  ;  and  five  minutes 
later  dismounted  at  the  Mission  house.  "With  feelings  of  grati- 
tude for  the  protection  of  a  kind  Providence,  I  repaired  to  my 
former  home  ;  and  rejoiced  to  find  all  our  remaining  friends  well. 
Some  of  them  had  already  left  tbe  city,  and  others  were  preparing 
for  their  summer  flight  to  'Abeih  and  Bhamdfln  on  Lebanon. 

I  had  now  travelled  around  the  whole  of  Mount  Lebanon, 
between  the  great  castles  esh-Shtikif  and  el-Husn,  without  having 
anywhere  crowed  its  main  ridge.  The  general  character  of  its 
eastern  dechvity,  as  also  of  Anti-Lebanon,  I  have  already  de- 
scribed.' A  few  remarks  upon  its  western  slope  may  here  not  be 
out  of  place. 

The  western  dechvity  of  Lebanon  is  much  broader  and  lesa 
steep  than  the  eastern ;  its  elevation  from  the  base  is  on  this 
side  three  thousand  feet  greater  than  on  the  other.  It  lies  in 
broader  plateaus,  with  a  richer  soil  and  far  more  of  cultivation, 
and  teems  with  villages ;  while  the  eastern  side  has  almost  none. 
A  main  difference  is  in  the  number  and  character  of  the  streams. 
While  on  the  eastern  elope  these  are  comparatively  few  and 
small,  the  western  declivity  is  broken  and  furrowed  by  the  mag- 
niScent  basins  and  chasms  of  la rg* rivers.  In  passing  from  north 
to  south,  I  had  now  seen  the  Kebir  in  much  of  its  upper  part  ; 
had  crossed  the  rivers  of  'Akkar  and  'Arka  and  the  Band,  near 

'  Lajard'aNJiieFeh,  11.  p.  400.  [SO*,  n.]  this  inscription;  NHirat.  H.  pp.  GSO,  GSl. 

'  For  ft  summary  of  the  ILterarj  history  Co^p.  S.  Wokott  ia  Biblioth.    Sftc.  18*3, 

relating  to  the  Bculptnras,  see  KiCter  XVII.  p.  S6. 
pp.  631-546.  '  See  above,  pp.  546,  547, 

'  M.  de  Saulcy  copied  Bome  woids  of 
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the  base  of  the  mountain  ;  and  had  traversed  the  amphitheatres 
where  the  Kadisha,  the  Ibrahim,  and  the  Kelb  have  their  sources, 
high  up  under  the  main  ridge  of  Lebanon,  The  basin  of  the 
Beirflt  river  I  had  before  viewed  from  Deir  el-Kul'ah ;'  and  that 
of  the  Dfimfir  from  the  ridge  ahove  'Abeih."  The  Auwaly  I  had 
crossed  near  the  sea,  and  Imd  missed  a  view  of  its  upper  hasin 
only  because  of  the  rain.^  I  had  visited  the  Zaherfiny  in  its 
remotest  source ;'  and  traced  the  Litfiny  in  its  wildest  chasms.^ 
All  these  features  impart  to  the  western  elope  of  Lebanon  a 
character  distinct,  picturesc[ue,  and  remarkable. 

In  my  former  work,  I  called  attention  to  the  temples  then 
already  known  on  Lebanon ;  which,  however,  were  at  that  time 
but  six  in  number.'  In  the  present  volume,  likewise,  I  have 
often  had  occasion  to  speak  of  the  temples  scattered,  not  only  on 
Lebanon,  hut  also  on  Anti-Lebanon  and  in  the  Buka'a.'  I  had 
now  myself  visited  the  remains  of  no  less  than  thirteen  such 
temples  ;  only  one  of  which  was  among  the  six  above  referred 
to  as  known.  This  enumeration  does  not  include  the  ruins  of 
Ba'albek,  nor  the  rude  remains  at  Kul'at  Bustra  and  Zawarib.^ 
We  heard  of  several  others  ;  and  in  all  probabihty  there  are  yet 
many  more  to  be  discovered. 


On  Tuesday  afternoon,  June  22d,  my  friends  accompanied 
me  to  the  steamer,  which  was  to  leave  for  Smyrna,  After  some 
tergiversation  on  the  part  of  the  agent,  I  received  permission  to 
spend  the  quarantine  at  the  latter  place  on  board  of  the  steamer ; 
an  arrangement  granted  only  to  three  passengers  on  each  trip, 
and  greatly  to  be  preferred  on  the  score  of  comfort,  as  well  as  of 
expense.  That  evening  my  eyes  lingered  for  the  last  time  upon 
the  receding  summits  of  that  goodly  mountain,  Lebanon.  The 
steamer  caUed,  as  before,  at  Lamaka  and  Rhodes  ;  but,  being 
now  in  quarantine,  as  coming  from  Beirut,  we  could  not  land. 
We  reached  Smyrna  late  in  the  afternoon  of  Saturday.  Our 
quarantine  of  five  days,  in  the  occidental  mode  of  reckoning, 
would  have  lasted  tiU  the  same  hour  on  the  following  Thursday. 
But  according  to  the  oriental  rule,  we  were  let  out  at  sunrise  on 
Wednesday  morning  ;  having  actually  been  in  quarantine  only 
three  whole  days  and  small  portions  of  two  others.     This  well 

'  See  aboTp,  p.  16.  KOl'ih,  aee  above,  p.  16  aq.   Hibbirij'eb, 

'  lblip.20.  p,  417;    Neby  Sufa,   p.  426;    'Aiha,    p. 

■  IbiU  pp.  36,  40.  433 ;  Itiikhleh,  p.  436  ;  Dcir  el-'Ashijir, 

*  Ibid.  p.  46.  p.  437 ;  el-E^eh,  p.  4TG  ;   el-Kefr,  478 ; 

*  Ibid.  pp.  386,  421-424,  Mejdel  "Anjar,  p.  493  sq. ;  r)«ir  el  Gbt.ziJl, 
'  S«a  Vol.  II,  p,  493.  [iii,  441,]  p.  601 ;  Nubleh,  p,  689 ;  Afka,  p.  605 ; 
'  See  above,  pp.  433,  438,  etc.  Fukra,  p.  612. 

*  Tbs  fullowing  la  Cha   list;    Deir   e1- 

VoL.  111.— 53 
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illustrates  the  three  days,  during  which  our  Lord  is  related  to 
have  lain  in  the  sepulchre. 

The  families  of  Messrs  Rigga  and  Benjamin  had  retired  for 
the  Bummer  from  Smyrna  to  the  pleasant  village  of  Boumabat, 
northeast  of  the  city.  I  now  found  a  home  in  the  family  of  the 
latter  ;  and  well  it  was  for  me,  that  kind  friends  and  careful 
attention  were  at  hand.  On  Monday  evening  I  had  felt  feverish 
on  board  the  steamer ;  but  it  passed  away,  ^nd  I  thought  no 
more  of  it.  During  Wednesday  night,  however,  the  fever  re- 
turned, as  a  tertian,  with  great  violence  ;  and  left  me  prostrated. 
Dr  "Wood,  the  Frank  physician,  prescribed  large  doses  of  quinine  ; 
and  the  effect  was  such,  that  there  was  afterwards  but  little 
recurrence  of  the  fever.  On  Monday,  July  5th,  by  advice  of  the 
physician,  though  still  quite  weak,  I  embarked  in  the  regular 
steamer  for  Trieste. 

The  next  year,  1853,  Messrs  Riggs  and  Benjamin  removed 
to  Constantinople,  as  a  more  eligible  position  for  the  printing 
establishment  of  the  Mission,  There,  in  January  1855,  Mr 
Benjamin  was  called  to  his  rest.  He  fell  a  victim  to  typhus  ieve-. 
He  was  a  man  amiable  in  character  and  pleasing  in  address ; 
an  able,  faithful,  and  devoted  labourer  in  the  missionary  work.' 

We  lay  twenty-four  hours  at  Syra ;  and  thus  fulfilled  om 
quarantine  between  Asia  and  Europe.  The  further  voyage  was 
without  any  special  incident.  Being  in  a  slow  vessel,  we  did 
not  arrive  at  Trieste  until  the  following  Monday  at  noon.  I 
secured  a  place  for  the  next  day  in  the  diligence  for  Laibach,  then 
the  southern  termination  of  the  railway ;  and  on  repairing  to  the 
office  on  Tuesday  to  take  my  seat,  whom  should  I  encounter  in 
the  same  vehicle,  but  my  friend  Mr  W.  Dickson  of  Edinburgh, 
whom  I  had  met  two  months  before  at  N^bulus  ?  ^  He  had  arrived 
the  preceding  evening  in  the  steamer  from  Alexandria.  We 
continued  together  next  day  upon  the  railway,  through  all  the 
splendid  Alpine  scenery  along  the  Save  and  the  Sann,  as  far  as 
to  Bruck.  There  I  left  the  cars,  and  rested  for  a  day,  The 
next  evening  I  took  the  fnalle  paste  for  Salzburg,  through  a 
beautiful  region  of  country  ;  and  reached  that  city  very  early  on 
Saturday,  July  17th.  I  found  there  my  lamily,  residing  tem- 
porarily in  the  charming  park  of  Aigen.  In  this  quiet  retreat, 
and  in  journeying  amid  the  magnificence  of  the  Austrian  Alps, 
my  health  was  speedily  and  firmly  restored. 

On  the  8th  of  October  we  embarked  at  Bremen  on  hoard  the 
steamer  for  New  York ;  left  Southampton  on  the  13th ;  and 
arrived  at  New  York,  Oct.  27th,  1852. 

'  Mr    Benjamin    died   Junnary    37lii    Missionary  Herald  for  the  month  of  Maj", 
1S56.     An  obitaarj  notice  of  him,  witb  a     1865,  p.  142  sq. 
brief  ftCGOant  of  bis  life,  in  given  in  the        '  See  above,  p.  300. 
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Note  I. — Page  10. 

Commerce  of  Beibot, — Tte  following  statement  of  imports  and  ei- 
porta  at  Beiriit  in  A.  D.  1853,  in  tte  vessela  of  diflerent  nations,  was 
obtained  for  Dr  Smith  by  Mr  Tabit,  the  intelligent  dragoman  of  the 
British  consulate. 


IMPORTS. 


Loaded.    Empty. 


Greek, 

NorwegiaD, 
Dntch, 

Sardinian, 

Tuscan, 

Turkish, 


During  the  same  year  the  imports  at  Aleppo  n 


7n0,i00 

57,009 
1,627,000 


■e  about  20,000,000  fr. 


EXPOETa. 

Tessela 

Loaded. 

Empty. 

23 

7 

AraericaJi, 

2      . 

French, 

38 

Jerusuleni, 

4      . 

Greek, 

7 

IT 

Engliah, 

65 

2      '      .      ' 

Dutch, 

1      . 

Eu^ia;., 

1 

Sardinian, 

3 

S     .     '     . 

Tuscan, 

1 

Turkish, 

27 

CI      .      '      . 

FrancB      5,465,719 
120,000 
1,749,375 
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Note  II.— Page  91. 


Itineraby  feow  'Akka  to  T^rb. — The  following  ItiDerary  is  that 
of  the  late  Capt.  Newbold  in  1845  ;  and  is  copied  with  some  abridge- 
ment from  an  article  by  him  in  the  Journal  of  the  Boyal  Asiatic 
Society,  Vol.  XII.  p.  359-361.  Taken  in  connection  with  our  route 
between  Tyre  and  Beirut,  and  the  Itinerary  of  Dr  Smith  from  'Akka  to 
Yfifa  in  Note  XL,  at  the  end  of  Vol.  II,  it  completes  a  full  Itinerary 
between  BeirOt  and  Yafa. 


Route  from.  'Akka  to  Tyre. 

From  'Akka  along  the  plain  : 

Jezzilr's  aqueduct  crosses  the  road, .20 

Semirieh,  with  gardens  and  fig  orchards,   .....  .45 

Ancient  foundations,  gardens,        ......  ,15 

Kivulet  of  cl-Mabshilk,  atone  causeway,    .....  .25 

ez-Zib  (Eedippa),  \  m.  on  left,  near  the  sea,  .         .         .         .  ,35 

e!-Bussah,  a  mi!e  on  right,  on  flank  of  promontory,    .         .         ,  .45 

'Ain  el-Musheirifeh,  south  of  E6s  en-N&kOrah,       ...  .10 

Foot  of  Ras  eu-Sakfirah 09 

Top  of  promontory,      ........  .08 

Bottom  of  first  ateep  descent,  .......  ,12 

Doacent  more  gradual  to  rivulet,  with  Roman  bridge,     .■        .  ,16 

Bottom  of  second  descent,         .......  .15 

Khan  and  village  en-NAkurah,  village  on  right,      ...  .15 

Along  the  plain  to  'Ain  lakanderiyeh  (Alexaudroschene),  with 

massive  ruins.     Just  beyond  begins  the  ascent  of  Eas  el- 

Abyad  (Promontorium  Album),         .....  1.10 

Top  of  ascent ;  Kul'at  Shema'  on  right,         ....  .20 

Bottom  of  descent,           ........  .12 

Rivulet  of  Wady  el-'Azziyeh  ;  foundations  of  an  ancient  site ; 

Tillage  el-MansQry  on  right, .15 

ESs  et-'Ain, 1.06 

Tyre,           . 1. 

Total  8.33 

Qenoral  courae  from  'Akka  to  RSs  el-' Ain,  N.  10"  E. 
"  "         "     Raa  el-'Ain  to  Tyre,  N.  15°  W. 


Note  III.— Page  92. 

Statistics  OP  the  Province  of  'Akka. — The  following  statistics  of 
the  province  of  'Akka,  comprising  eight  districts,  were  obtained  for  us 
by  Mr  Jirjis  JemSl,  American  consular  agent  in  'Akka;  see  Test. 
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1.  VUln^cs. 

The  Snhil,  Jebel,  and  ShSgliflr,              ....  88 

Shefa  "Omar,  .  .  .      '  ,    ;  ,  .  ,18 

Nazarelh,         .......  26 

Tiberias,                  .......  26 

'Atltt  aod  Haifa,           ......  42 

Safed, 11 


2.  Population:  NumJier  of  Males. 


ifl  Dntt       CLr.  andjem. 


•AUts,  the  o[ty, 

2378 

793 

Distr.  of  ShSghflr, 

27% 

762 

'      the  SShil,        . 

2077 

644 

'      theJehel, 

2081 

644 

'      Shefa'Omar, 

27G7 

7G3 

'      Atlit  and  Haifa,  . 

6184 

6B8 

Naiareth,        . 

3013 

1915 

Tiberia?, 

8621 

691 

"      Safcd, 

3612 

943 

29438 

7642 

7642 

Total 

36,070 

3.  Tolea  of  Oxen. 

The  Silhil,  JeM,  BDd  Sh&ghir,        . 

1600 

Shofa 'Omar,      .... 

700 

Nawreth, 

900 

Tiberias,            .... 

900 

•Atlit  and  Hdfa,      . 

1200 

Safed, 

700 

Tetal 

5900 

4.  Taaea  in  Money, 

On  Fropertr- 

On  P™™,. 

The  Sahil,  inoL 'Akka,      .            .        Piastres 

172213.01 

26750.27 

Shaghilr,        .... 

206642.31 

24323.13 

Tbe  Jebel, 

132fl3ft26 

279tO.Oa 

Shefa'Omar, 

237071.05 

38988.06 

AUtt  and  Haifa,    . 

299964.16 

77126.23 

Nazareth,       .            .            .            : 

205774.08 

66715.20 

Tiberiaa, 

88826.04 

69282.33 

Safed,             .... 

155497.15 

4968a28 

1488925.11 

369813.31 
1488926.  H 

1858738.32 

From  cnstoma,  eicise,  rents,  and  villages  farmed. 

367850. 

Total: 

Piastres    3 

216.588.32 
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5.  Taxes  in.  ProdvM.     (lucomplete.) 


The  Sthil, 

Klo. 

6673^       Kyo.     12980 

ThB  Jebel,       . 

5126 

8726 

Sbi-^hflr, 

899G 

754« 

Nazareth,       . 

ei3» 

25106 

S«fed,         . 

2200 

4290 

Tiberias, 

9J90J. 

14213 

Atlit  and  Haifa,    . 

8041 

8179 

Shef.'0«Mr, 

S+21 

14U6 

Id  tho  proT.    )  Um  el-Fahm, 

1100 

of  Nabolas.    fel-MiiruSBQs, 

283 

Total :     Kilo. 

B34G9 

961B5 

6.  Prodv-cls  of  Agriculture,  etc. 


HQmnras,  (nhiok  peas,) 
Caetor  oil  beans. 
Sesame,    . 


Kilo. 

l.BOO.OOO  at 

600.000  " 

400.000  " 

BO.OOO  " 

20.000  " 

10.000  " 

i.-'ioo  " 

Okes 

200.000  " 

Knntoi 

■s      2.600  " 

7.  Masks,  Churehcs,  etc. 

Moeks.  In 'Akka  m'k;  in  Haifa  (mo;  in Safed  (Arec ;  in  Tiberiaa  (mo  ;  in 
Nazareth,  TerBhiha,  and  ez-Zib,  each  me.  In  every  village  there  is  a  bonse 
used  as  a  moek. 

Oreeh  Churchee.  There  ia  one  Greek  chnrch  in  ench  of  the  following 
jilaces :  'Akka,  Haifa,  Nazareth,  Tiberias,  Kefr  T^if,  el-Mekr,  el-Birweh, 
Sha'bj  'Abilin,  Silkhnin,  el-Busaah,  or-Rameh,  Tershiha,  el-Bukoi'a,  Kefr 
Samei'o,  el-Baneb,  Ahu  SinOn,  er-Reineh.    In  all  IS. 

OreeJc-  Catkolin  Churcket.  There  is  one  Greek- Catholic  church  in  each  of 
The  following  pJacca ;  'Akka,  Haifa,  Shefa  'Omar,  Nazareth,  Tiberias,  el-Mekr, 
ed-DamaD,  'Abilin,  Sfikhnin,  'Arrlheh,  'AiUbOn,  Deir  Hanna,  Tfir'fin,  el- 
MughSr,  er-Rameh,  Bfihmilta,  Fiita,  Tershiha,  Ma'lia,  'Aufieh,  Sated.  lu 
all  21. 

Mafonite  Churches,    la  'Akka  <«w  ; 

jSVofii  Latin  Churehes.    In  'Akka  one 
Frank  Contmtim  'Akka,  Nazareth,  and  o 

Jcmish  Synagogues.  Of  these  there  is  c 
'Akka,  Haila,  Tiberias,  Safed,  el-Bukei'a. 


n  Tiberias  oi 


n  Nazareth  o: 
! ;  in  Ha.ifa  oi 
!i  Carmei. 
■ne  in  each  of  the  following  placea: 
In  all  Q. 
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Note  IV.~Pagea  161,  185,  208. 

The  Tyropceok  and  certain  RBMAipja  in  Jerdsalem. — The  letter 
of  the  Hev.  George  B.  Whitiug,  from  which  the  following  are  extraots, 
was  published  in  fill!  ia  the  BibKotheoa  Sacra,  1S48,  pp.  94-96  ;  also  in 
German  by  Rddiger,  Zeitschr.  der  morgenl.  Gee.  II.  p.  231  eq.  Mr 
Whiting  was  for  several  years  a  resident  ia  the  Holy  City ;  and  hia 
judgment  is  entitled  to  great  weight.  I  insert  here  the  greater  part  of 
the  letter,  as  having  a  direet  bearing  upon  several  of  the  topics  dis- 
cussed in  the  text. 

"  'Abeih  in  Lebanon,  Aug.  22,  1847 

"  My  bbar  Sir  : — A  few  months  ago  I  read  with  deep  interest  your 
two  articles  in  the  Bibliotheoa  Sacra  (1846)  on  the  Topography  of 
Jerusalem.  Being  then  about  to  visit  the  Holy  City,  I  resolved  to 
examine  anew  some  points,  on  which  much  stress  is  laid,  in  respect  to 
the  Tyropceon  valley  aud  the  course  of  the  second  wall. 

"  One  of  these  points,  and  perhaps  the  most  plausible,  is  the  alleged 
fact,  that  along  the  street  ninning  eastward  from  the  Yafa  gate,  at  the 
northern  base  of  Mount  Zion,  where  you  find  the  commencement  of  the 
Tyropoeon,  there  are  no  traces  of  a  valley  to  be  found  ;  and  that  the 
street  called  Harat  en-Nusira,  or  '  Christian  street,'  which  leads  out  of 
the  street  last  named  towards  the  north,  is  perfectly  level.  Now,  if 
must  be  conceded,  that  this  '  Christian  street '  is,  at  the  point  where  it 
leaves  the  other  {the  Yafa  gate  street),  nearly  or  quite  level ;  and  yet, 
aa  you  go  northwards,  there  certainly  is  a  gradual  ascent  through 
almost  the  whole  length  of  the  street. 

"  But  a  more  conclusive  answer  to  the  argument  is  the  fact,  that 
there  is  undoubtedly  a  large  accumulation  of  rubbish  all  along  the 
northern  base  of  Zion,  by  which  the  old  valley  has  been  filled  up.  Thia 
fact  is  not  only  rendered  extremely  probable  by  the  existence  of  a  great 
depth  of  rubbish  and  old  buildiogs  on  all  the  northern  parts  of  Zion,  as 
was  found  to  be  the  case  in  digging  for  the  foundations  of  the  English 
church,  and  for  those  of  the  barracks  erected  by  Ibrahim  Paaha;  but  it 
is  now  proved  by  excavatums  actually  made  at  different  points  in  the 
valley  itself.  So  that  the  argument  upon  the  present  level  appearance 
of  the  ground  in  question,  is  literally  an  argument  resting  upon  rubbish. 
It  has  no  solid  foundation. 

"  While  walking  in  company  with  the  late  Prof.  Fiske,  through  the 
enclosure  once  occupied  by  the  great  palace  or  hospital  of  the  knights 
of  St.  John,  our  attention  was  arrested  by  a  large  heap  of  rubbish 
freshly  thrown  up,  lying  near  by  the  little  Greek  church  in  the  south- 
west corner  of  the  enclosure.  On  entering  the  yard  of  this  church,  we 
found  people  digging  for  foundations,  on  which  to  erect  additional  build- 
ings. They  had  already  excavated  to  the  depth  of  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet,  as  we  estimated,  through  nothing  but  rubbish ;  and  had  just 
then  come  upon  the  top  of  a  vaulted  room,  the  depth  of  which  could  not 
yet  bo  seen.  The  men  said  it  was  understood  there  was  an  ancient 
chapel  there,  long  since  buried  beneath  the  ruins  and  rubbish  of  other 
buildings.  Whether  the  vaulted  room,  the  top  of  which  we  saw,  was  the 
said  chapel  or  not ;  or  whether  it  belonged  to  the  firstj  or  the  seoond,  or 
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the  third  story  of  a  structure  long  since  buried  and  lost,  we  of  course 
could  not  tell.  But  auppoaing  it  to  have  been  on  the  first  or  lower 
etorj,  the  original  foundations  must  have  been  at  least  thirty  or  forty 
feet  below  the  present  surface.  They  may  have  been  much  deeper  than 
that.  Wow  this  spot  is  within  a  few  yards  of  the  Yafa  gate  street; 
precisely  where,  on  your  theory,  we  should  look  for  the  Tyroposon  valley 
filled  up  with  rubbish.  I  need  not  tell  you,  how  much  we  were  interest«d 
in  this  discovery. 

"  I  proceed  to  mention  another  fact  of  the  same  sort.  On  this  same 
Tafa  gate  street,  at  a  point  further  up  towards  the  gate,  a  large  new 
building  has  recently  been  erected.  It  stands  opposite  the  castle,  on  the 
corner  of  the  street  leading  north  from  the  main  street  towards  the 
Latin  convent.  Of  course,  then,  this  building  stands  directly  over  the 
bed  of  your  Tyropceon  valley;  and  here  also  we  should  look  for  a  con- 
siderable accumulation  of  rubbish,  I  inquired  of  a  European  mer- 
chant, who  occupies  a  part  of  the  building,  and  who  said  he  was  present 
when  it  was  erected,  whether  in  digging  to  lay  the  foundations  much 
depth  of  rubbish  was  found,  '  A  very  great  depth,'  he  replied.  '  How 
deep  do  you  think  the  excavations  were  ?  '  '  Oh,  I  don't  know,'  he  said, 
but  very  deep.  Look  at  the  height  of  that  eaatle  wall ;  the  depth  of 
our  escavations  was  equal  to  that.'  The  part  of  the  castle  wall  to 
which  he  pointed,  cannot  be  less  than  forty  or  fifty  feet  high.  '  Are  you 
sure,'  I  said,  '  your  foundations  were  so  deep  ?  '  '  Yea,'  he  answered 
'with  confidence,  '  quite  as  deep  as  the  height  of  that  waif.' 

"  Our  English  friends  in  Jerusalem,  like  ourselves,  were  much  inter- 
ested in  these  facts ;  and  regarded  them  as  proving  beyond  all  contro- 
versy, that  there  was  formerly  a  deep  valley  or  ravine  along  the  course 
of  this  street, 

"  Much  has  been  said  about  some  supposed  ancient  remains,  near  the 
corner  formed  by  the  Yilfa  gate  street  and  the  street  running  north 
through  the  bazars  ;  as  also  about  a  supposed  '  pier  of  an  ancient  gate- 
way,' m  the  open  grounds  on  the  west  of  the  bazars.  Both  of  these 
points  I  took  some  pains  to  examine,  in  company  with  Prof.  Fiake.  The 
remains  first  mentioned  are  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  square  comer, 
in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  of  the  celebrated  palace  of  the  knights 
of  St.  John.  You  may  recollect  a  row  of  arches,  almost  entire,  wong 
the  north  side  of  the  YSfa  gate  street,  extending  from  near  the  ba^rs 
almost  up  to  the  '  Christian  street,'  This  row  of  arches,  I  believe  It  is 
on  all  hands  admitted,  belongs  to  the  crusades,  and  evidently  formed  the 
south  basement  of  the  great  palace  of  the  knights.  The  square  corner 
alluded  to,  is  a  continuation,  or,  more  correctly,  the  termination  of  this 
row  of  arches.  It  ia  exactly  on  a  line  with  them,  and  built  in  the  very 
same  style;  the  stones  being  of  the  aame  shape  and  size  with  those  of 
the  arches  and  buttresses, 

"  Looking  northward  from  this  corner  of  the  old  palace,  we  noticed 
exactly  in  a  line  with  the  eastern  face  of  it,  and  about  midway  between 
it  and  the  north  side  of  the  palace  enclosure,  Mr  Williams'  '  pier  of  a 
gateway,'  which  he  says  is  in  its  style  of  architecture  different  from  any 
thing  he  had  seen  in  Jerusalem,  and,  as  he  thinks,  of  high  antiquity. 
Now  had  he  carefully  compared  this  relic  with  the  row  of  arches  above 
mentioned,  he  would  have  found,  that  the  style  of  architecture  is  pre- 
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oisely  the  same  in  both.  Even  the  shape  and  dimensions  of  the  stones 
are  the  same  in  both.  The  stones  are  mostly  of  an  oblong  form,  three 
or  four  feet  in  length,  and  perhaps  a  little  less  than  two  feet  in  breadth 
and  thickness.  And  further,  if  he  had  looked  from  the  top  of  the  corner, 
already  described,  across  the  open  ground  to  this  '  pier  of  a  gateway,' 
he  would  have  been  satisfied,  that  both  the  '  pier'  and  the  corner^re  part 
and  parcel  of  one  and  the  same  building,  and  that  the  old  palace  of  the 
knights  of  St.  John.  I  think  you  have  suggested,  that  this  was  one  of 
the  gates  of  the  said  palace ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  no  one,  who  care- 
fully compares  the  several  remains  now  alluded  to,  can  doubt  for  a 
moment  that  such  is  the  fact. 

Most  truly  yours, 

G.  B.  Whiting. 


Note  V.— Page  384. 

Druze  Leiteb  of  Protection. — The  following  is  a  translation  of 
the  letter  given  us  by  the  chief  Druze  Sheikh  residing  in  Hasbeiya,  di- 
rected to  the  marauding  party  of  Druzes  stationed  near  B^nias. 

"  To  their  Excellencies  the  respected  Sheikhs  of  the  ShOf,  now  in 
these  parts;  may  God  most  High  preserve  them. 

"  First,  the  multiplication  of  abundant  longings  to  behold  you  in 
prosperity  and  health.  And  then,  we  inform  you  that  our  friend,  Mr 
Thomson,  is  proceeding,  on  the  part  of  the  British  government,  lo  visit 
certain  places ;  and  it  is  expected  of  you,  that  no  one  will  interfere  with 
him,  or  stand  in  his  way.  Further,  you  need  not  that  we  should  insist 
in  this  matter.     May  your  lives  be  long. 

Your  sincere  friend, 

MuHAUUED  Eeis.  (L.  S.) 

»  Sha-bki  6,  1268.  prfay  2*,  1852.]  " 
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L    FROM  BEmtrr  TO  'AKKA. 

7'S«™%,  Apra  Bth. 

(SEC.  II.) 

Detained  bj  weather. 

WITH  HORSES. 



General  rate  of  Travel,  3  Eng,  M.  tie  hour. 

Frida;,,  Aprii  3tA. 

From  JeiifiV 

JWMwIoy,  April  Sth,  18S2. 

1.  ■Arab  Salhn,  (10  mhu 

From  BeWt. 

on  left,)                      S.  1E°W. 

1.  Nahr  GhOdtr, 

1  05 

2.  Nahr  ZaherSny,  bridge, 

2.  KhSn  Khulda, 

1 

3.  Tell  Habb&ah.     From 

3.  el-Ghilfr, 

20 

Jerj&'a,                       S.89°W. 

4.  Nahr  U&mur,  mouth, 

1 

4.  Nebidyeh,  Lower, 

6.  Seby  Yflnas,  el-Jijeli, 

I  10 

6.  Amfia,                      sbt  S.  56"  E. 
6.  KiSl'at  eah-ShOiif,        S.  28°  E. 

Total 

4  its 

To  the  castle    3 

r«e*%,  Aprs  6(*. 

From  Amfln, 
T.  el-Hamrah,           about             W. 

8.  Zautar,  East,      about           W. 

9.  Zftntar,  West,      ftbout             W. 

From  NAy  Yfinas, 
1.  Cape,  highest  point, 

30 

2.  Wadv  Shehlm, 

3.  R49  Kumeilch, 

SO 
26 

10.  JisT  Ka'ka'iyeh,   about  W.  by  S. 

4.  Nahr  Auwaly,  ford, 
6.  Sidon, 

20 
25 

To  the  bridge 

To  Sidon 

2  10 

Salurd^i,,  April  lOlh. 

From  Sidon, 

F        h  dK 

6.  Mejdel  Yfln,                  N.  85°  E. 

4o 

1  P  ml     M   H 

7.  Brow  of  hill,                    Bbont    E. 

25 

J            b          S,  by  E. 

8.  High  point,          {Zlllol 

60 

2  Wady     b  luky 

m     th              S.byE, 

9.  KefrFaliie,               abt  S.  74=  E. 

IE 

S  K  brikh  h     bt        S.  E. 

4  TOlSn,                S.87°W. 

To  Kefr  FilUs, 

2  15 

5  S  aw      h,        S.    4°  W.  (circuit.) 
6.  W.  Hujeir,  road 

to  TibnSn,          S.  W. 

Treine«%,  ApiH  7(*. 

T.  Khirb8tSilim,abtN.N.E. 

From  Kefr  Falfis, 

8.  Tibnin,      about  S.  S,  W. 

1.  Wady  Shemmrls,  bott 

45 

Total 

2.  Kfim.     FxomK.Filfla,N.86''E. 

65 

3.  Kaitfikh, 

1  35 

4.  Zehiltah, 

5.  Jebl'B,  (5  mm.  on  right) 

E5 
I  05 

Af<»«fcy,  Ap-a  13(4. 

6.  jBtj&'a, 

1 

From  TibiuD, 

1.  Hirls,                           S.  CO"  W. 

Total 

6  15 

2.  Seribbin,                      S.  46°  W. 
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8.  W.  el-'Ayfln,   opp.  its  b.  a 

angiB,                           S.  45°  W.  1 

i.  High  point,                    N.  N.  W.  1 

6.  Yirtir,                   about  N.  N.  W,  3 

6.  W.  el-'Ajfin,  retnra,  abt    S.  S.  E.  4 

7.  Hazireh,  rain,                  S.  25^  E.  1  0 
a  Head  of  Wady,     about  W.  S.  W.  3 


N.  i 


Baliit  N.  74°  W.  1 


IL    FROM  'AKKA  TO  JERUSALEM. 
(SEC.  HL) 


Tatedng.  April  13(A> 
From  fork  of  road  to  'Aiteh, 

1.  W.el-'Ajan,plaiu  be- 

low Rumeiah,  abont     S.  30°  E.  1 

2.  Rmnoisb,  S.  10°  E.       2 

3.  KefrBirim,        about  S.E.byE.  1  2 

Total    2  4 


From  'Akka, 
.  Tell  Kisfln, 
.  Bir  Tirch, 


Monday,  April  i^th. 


S.  35"  E. 

S.  65°  E. 

e,  abont  S.  80°  E. 

S.  51°  E. 


1 .  Low  ridge,  i 
'  -mOi, 


2.  Mciron, 

3.  E.browoFmonntXabtN.  60°W. 

4.  W.   "  "        "  N.  W. 

5.  Beit  Jenn,  dl  m.  di- 

rect,) S.  TO°W.  1 

6.  Brow  above  Kimeh,  S.  S.  E. 

7.  Br-Rimeh,  S.  50°  W.  1 
6.  el-Mughir,  (3  m.  direct,) 

about  S.  30°  E.   1  40 

ToHizur3fimia.  Bodto  

tc^  of  Tell  20  m.  Total    7  25 


Tueaday,  April  20(4. 


From  Eefr  Meada, 

1.  Seimrieb, 

2.  Brow  of  a  low  bill, 


S.  11°   E.   1 
S.  80°  W.  1 
S.  S0°  W. 
S.  30°  W. 
S.  23°  W. 


Tkvnday,  AprU  15(J. 

1.  Top  of  diagonal  ridge,   S,  65°  W. 

3.  Deir  Hanna  S.  45°  W. 

o    .*     sK  1.  (20'S.  W. 

3.    ArrSbeb,  |  ^g,  g^   ^ 


Satunhif,  April  17  Ih. 
From  'Arrabeb, 

1.  aakhnio,  N.  67°  W. 

2.  Top  of  a  ridge,  N.  38°  W.  1 

3.  Wady  Sha'ab,  bottom,        H.  W. 

4.  KObarah,  abont         N.  E. 

Return  to  No.  3. 
6.  Sha'ab,  riU.  abont  ■    W. 

6.  Tsll  Ya'oiii,  on  left,       W.  by  N. 


Weilnesday,  April  Sl«<, 

n  Tell  «Bb-Sb6mmiim, 

1.  Tell  eth-Th&rah,  S.  19"  E.      2S 

1.  Tall  el-Mutaellim,  S.    7°  E.  1  30 

,     i.  LejjK  about  S.  W.  by  S.       15 

4,  Top  of  Pass  towards 

Ramleh,  abont    S.  35°  W,  1  10 

6.  Um  el-Fahm,  about  S.(?)      30 

6.  High  point,  S.    5°  E.       20 

7.  High  btow,       about    S.  20°  E.  1  30 

8.  Ya'bnd,  S.       40 


Tlim-iday,  April  22d. 
■    From  Ya'bnd, 

I.  HilllS'aW.ofYa'bnd,       a  W.      1 
I  3,  High  point,  S.  65°  W.  1 

'    3.  Korli  of  roud  to  'At^l, 
I  about  S.  60°  W.  1  3 
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4.  'Atdl,  about  S.      ^ 

6.  Top  of  aideWady,  frorfL 

t        W.  MQadQ,         abont  S.  70°  E.  1  ' 
e,  'Anehta,  S.  30°  E.      ' 

7.  Ramlii,  S.  47°  E.  1 


13.  KOstal,    0 
,    14.  Kulonia, 


It  S.  G2'  E, 
E. 

Total    ' 


Total 


FriAi?/,  April  21 
From  Rarain, 

Nabulus,  ^ 


Wedieadas,  April  2Sth. 
From  Kuldnia, 

!.  Topofasrent,  S.  80°  ] 

'2.  Jerm,  Yifa  Gate,  abt     S.  75"  1 


Salurdai/,  Aprii  2ilL 


about  W.  N.  W. 


''rom  NSbulue, 
.  Rafidieh, 
S,  High  point, 
'.  High  point, 
:.  KurietJit, 
i.  Fundak, 
I.  High  point, 

!.  Hableh, 


jtfwi%,  April  2Slh. 
From  Habloh, 

1,  M(;idel  Yaba, 

a.  Neby  Thfity,  Vt'ely, 

3.  Reiithieh, 


4.  Ludd, 

5.  On  a  ridge, 

6.  On  a  ridge, 

7.  el-Kobab, 
S.  High  point, 


S.  16°  W.  1  40 
S.  67=  W.  35 
S.  13°  W.  26 
S.  20°  "W.  1  45 
S.  26=  E.  25 
abont  S.  85°  E.   50 

s!  70°  E.      25 

_  J    S.  62=  E.  , 

""^  orE.S.E.  ' 

Total  7  60 


Wedjtesd^ifj  May  5th- 
From  Jernsaiem, 
!.  Convent  of  the  Cross, 

Smin.  on  right,  abt  W. 

3.  High  point,       about  W.  by  S. 
"    'Ain  Yilo,         about  W.  by  S. 
■Ain  Huntyeh,  aboat  W, 

5.  ISJttir,  S.  45"  W. 

e    Khirbtt  el-Ychfid,    N,  4S°  W. 


2.  V 


;,  of 


N. 


Tuesday,  April  27li.  ■ 
From  Yalo, 

1.  Angle  of  ridge,  about  N.  65°  V, 

2.  'Amwas,  S.  47°  \( 

3.  Litrin,  S.  47"  V 

4.  High  point,  S.    8°  V 

5.  BeitSa^n.  f 

6.  Sar'a,  ZoroA,  i 

7.  'Artfif,  S.  62"   I 

8.  Yeshfi'a,  N.  20=  I 

9.  High  point,        about  t 

10.  MihHc,  about  1 

11.  SiiiSs,  abont   E.  N.I 

12.  Knrietel-'Euab,  about    E.S.I 
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8.  Top  of  ridge,  abt        N,  by  E. 

4.  Above    'Aiu   K^- 

rim.  about    N.E.byN. 

5.  BrowofRephsim,abf  E. 

6.  Jerusaiam,     Ylfa 

gale,  about      N.  60°  E.  (?) 

Total     3 


Frld^,  May  7th. 

um  JerMalem, 

MfirElias, 

el-IOmmis,  rui 

3, 

Kflbhet  Klhil, 

S.47 

E. 

Urtis, 

el-Buralt, 

High  pointy 

S.40 

■w. 

High  poiQt, 

about  S.  35° 

W. 

High  point, 

about  S.  35° 

W. 
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}.  Kfliin,  at  reservoii-,  S.  37°  W, 
).  0pp.  Khpir/m,  abont  S.  30"  W. 
I.  Hill  north  of  Beit  SHr,  S.  i2°  W. 
I.  Beit  Mr,  S.  36°  W. 

{.  'Aiii  edh-Dlijrweh,  N.  80°  E. 
(.  Aiigl«  of  rofid,  abont  S. 

i.  Bir  el-Khulil,    abont  E. 

i.  er-RAmeh,  about  N.  N.  E. 
f.  ftilLfil,  N.    9°  E. 


From  Danmch,  ■ 

1.  Mpjdel. 

2.  'Akrabeh, 

3.  High  point, 

"AinYanfln, 
;  11,  Hr;,'h  n<lf-e, 
;    r.  High  pnint, 

8.  BeitFirilc, 

9.  Nibulus, 


about  N. 

nbont  N.  50°  W. 
N.  49°  W. 
about  N.  50°  W.  " 


Satardas,  May  Sih. 
From  Halhiil, 

1,  'Ain  edh-Dhirweh, 

2.  High  point,  aboat  N. 
8,  Beit  Uiamar,  N,  2°  E. 
i.  Merrtiia,  about  N.  20°  E. 
5   Top  of  ridge.               N.  lfi°  E. 

6.  Beit  SafeEirieh,  N.  21°  E. 

Ketnm  over  the  neck  : 

7.  Point,  from  neolt  abt  N.  E.  by  E. 

8.  Hi<;h  point,      about  N.  E.  by  E. 

9.  High  point,      about     E.  N.  E. 

10.  el-Khtidr,         abont     E.  N.  E, 

11.  Jerusalem,  Tlfu  Gate,  ! 


Tharsdm/,  Mai/  IM. 
I   From  Nibulu!, 

.  'Askar,  aboat  S.  E.  by  E. 

I,  Anglo  of  moun- 
tain, about  N.  36°  E.     1 
1.  Tflllilzah,         about  N.  40°  W.  ? 
N.  74°  E.     1 
J  50'  N.  70°  E.     , 
1  10'  N.  20°  E. 


:.  Bajj  cl-Fari'i 

i.  T&bas, 

;.  Teyasir,       a' 


25- N. 


Monday,  May  lO/h. 
From  Jenjaalem, 

1.  er-K^in,  by  usual  road,  1 

2.  Kub&r  el-'AmillifcBli,  abt  E. 
8.  Khirbet  el-Haij-eli,  abt  E.  by  N. 

4.  Jeb'a  (Geba),  N.  (15°  W. 

5.  U^khmJ^^ 


Totiil    4  3 

n^as 

Hay  11(4. 

'rom  Muklimia, 

.  Itummun,            i 

40'N.50°  E.  ,   fi. 

I.IO'             K.  '  '^ 

.  «t-Taiyibeh,  on  right,   N.    1°  E.      4 

.  Deir  Jeoir, 

N.    5°W.      1 

.  Kefr  Mliik,  abt 

1       N.  64°  E.  ,  g 

.  «1-Mughaiyir, 

N.  53°  E.  1  4 

.  Daumeh, 

N.  38°  E.      4 

Wi%,  May  HiA. 

From  Tevlslr, 

■i-Malih,         alit    S.  SO  E.  1 

■    2.  Kbirbol  el-MiUih,    abt    E,  S.  E. 

.    <,.LA.,o ^^.^  (*0'abt       N,  E.  , 

'-  S"i'"(Su«!oth),^^,^^j^j^yjj_  1 

.  'Ain  d-Beida,  ahtN.  35=  ff. 

5.  Bflrdek,  ruin,  abt         N".  (?) 

lak-bfiz,  abt  N.  (?) 


Stiiirrday,  May  15^^ 
From  *AiQ  Mak-hflz, 

'    Rid.shah,  about     E.  by  S.      26 

Ford  of  Jordan, 
near  Sikflt,     about     E.  by  S.  1 

3.  W.  Yabla,  month,    abt     E.  byN.       30 

4.  Brow  of  1st  pla- 

teau, abont  N.  66°  E.  1  15 

6.  Another  brow,     about  N.  60°  E.      60 
e.  Kcfr  Abi),  E.      10 

4  10 


From  Kcfr  Abil, 

1.  High  point,  «bt  N.  50°W.  1  3 

"      ■  agle  of  road,  about     N.  50°  W.       1 
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3.  Fahil  (Palla),  about 

From  HO.  2. 

4.  Ford  tc 

5.  BciscLn, 


45'abtN.  EQOW.  , 
15'al)t    S.  S,  W. 

N.  02°  W.  1  15 


Monday,  May  \lfh- 
From  Beis&n, 

1.  Beit  Ufa,  N.  76°  W.  1 

2.  Kitmieh,  N.  24°  W.  1 
8.  en-Na'Orah,  N.    2"  E.  1 
4.  Tflmrah,  N.  26°  E, 
6.  S.  E.  foot  of  Tabor, 

W.  Sherar,      about     N.  by  E. 

6.  Sflk  el-Khin,       about     N.  N.  E.  1 

7.  Lfibieh  direct     N.  N.  E.  1 


TMsJag,  Mas  IWi. 
From  Lfibieh, 
1.  Hojaren- 

Nusriiaj,  abtE.N.E,iE. 


2.  Irbid, 


N. 


0  W. 


1  10 

45 

3.  KhflnMin- 

yeh,   abtN.E.byE.iE.  a  10 

4.  Tell  Hfim,  abt  N.  E.  60 

5.  BirKcr^eh,        abt  N.  W.Cslow)  1  05 

6.  Angle  of  road,    N.  30°  W.  30 

7.  Damascus 


f .  N.  W. 
8.  Ja'flneb,  about     N.  by  E, 


Wedno'biy,  Mag  19A 
From  Ja'fioeh, 

1.  Mngbur,         about       H,  25°  E,      40 

2.  Kasyfiu,         about         N.  by  E.  2 

3.  Angle  of  roads,  abt  E.       BO 

4.  Angle  of  roads,  abt  ]  ^^^  ^  ^-  1  16 

5.  el-Khureibeh,  S,  60°  W^      25 

6.  Kedes,  N.  4°  E.      60 

7.  Meis  el-Jebel,    abt  N.  1  20 

Total     7  20 


Tivrsiay,  Mag  20(4. 
From  Meis  el-Jebel, 

1.  High  point,     about      N.  31°  E.  ! 

2.  Hfliiiu,  N.    6°  E. 

3.  N.  E.  part  of  Merj  (      K  N.  E,  . 

'Ayiln,  about  1  or  N.  by  E.  ' 

4.  Tell  Uibbin,    about        N.  N.  W. 
6.  RrOB'ofW.et.Te!m,abt      N.  E.   1 

6.  Ford  of  Nahr  Hasbany,  abt  N.  E. 

7.  Hasbeiya,  lower  part,     abt  S.   E. 


VI.    FROM  HASBEIYA  TO  BANliS 
AKD  BACK.    (SEC.  IX.) 


?rom  Hasbeiya  ;  upper  part, 
I.  Ford  of  the  Ha*kny,  aht     N.  W. 
i.  Notch  of  ed-Dahar,     abt     S.  W. 
Above  Jist  Biirghus,    N.  2G°  \V. 


.  Belftti 
.  Dibbin, 
,  Judeideh, 


abt   S.W.byS.  ! 


WedHBsday,  May  26t4. 
From  Khiyam, 

1.  el-Ghfi,iar,  sM  S.  S 

2.  Tell  el-Kady,  S.  E.       6 

3.  Difneh,  S.  12°  W.      2 

4.  el-Manafiry,  abt      S.  S.  W.       2 

5.  Junc.of3atioama,abtS.W.byS.  1 


TIao-iday.M 

^-27^. 

From  BIniae, 

1,  -Ain  KOayeh, 

S.  69°  E.  1 

2.  Lake  Phiala,    Birke 

er-B^m,               ab 

E.  ty  S.  1 

3.  Top  of  ridge,         ab 

N.  N,  W. 

4.  Wcly    Sboikh    '0th- 

man    Hiiilry,    abt 

W.  by  N.  I 
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.  KfiFiit  ea-Subeibeli,      N.  75°  W. 

'2,^ 

6.  Angle  of  road,  genr.  abt    E.  N.  E. 

.  BdniS*^                          S.  7JO  W. 

fiO 

7.  Kiikbleb,               j  ^^'  -^^- 1  ^' 

Total 

i  40 

J""'                   (      30'  abt  N.  E. 

Fridag,  Mas  28rA. 

From  Binias, 

Total 

1.  Brow  of  terrace,    abt  W.  N.  W. 

15 

Ida,                                  N.  W. 

35 

Weihiaidny,  Jmie  2nd. 

3.  'AIn  Kl>urwa'ah,  aW  N.  10=  E. 

35 

From  Deir  cl-'Asbayir, 

4.  KOl'at  Biistra,                E-byS. 

45 

1.  Khka  Meitheliln,               E.  N.  E. 

Retnrn  to  no.  3. 

e.  DimSs,         about              E.  by  S. 

5.  ■W.  ea-Seraijib,    abt     N.  by  E. 

40 

3.  KhSnel-'Ar- J        50'  aUE.by  S. 

6.  W.  cl-Kbureibeh,  abt     N.  by  E. 

30 

r^,            1  lO05'abtE.S.E. 

7.  Kaaheiyelel-Fukliar, 

4.  Meiaeh,  abt                        E.  by  S. 

abt  N.  N.  E. 

35 

5.  Damascus,  S.  W.  gate,              E. 

BibbSriyeh  abt  N.  7 

9.  'Ain  Jfira,  N.  40°  W. 

10.  Top  of  ridge  S.  of 

Hasbeiya,  abt      N.  N.  E. 

IL  Baabeiya,  abt              N. 

Total    6 


WITH   HOHSTA 

VIL     FROM  HASBEITA  TO  DAMAS- 

Monday, Sum  7(4. 

CUS.    (SEC.  X.) 

From  Damasoua, 

1.  Wely  above  Saiihiyeb,  W.  N.  W. 

2.  Dummar,          about             N.  W. 

3.  Angle,  N.  W.  side  of 

Mmdan,  Moff  3)s«, 

Sohra,         abont           N,  W. 
4.  BeB^ma,                                  S.  W. 

From  Hesbciya, 

5.  el-Fijeb,  fonntfn,  abt             N.  W. 

1.  W.  et-Teim,  cban- 

(i.  el-Ktfr,                  abtN.W.byW. 

oel,               abt       N,  25°  W. 

25 

7.  Bridge  above  the 

2.  Top  of  ridge  ed- 

S6k,                   abtN.W.byW. 

Dahar,         abt         W.  S.  W. 

43 

8.  S.  E.    comer    of 

3.  Do,  fork  of  road,  abt                N.  E. 

1 

plain,                abt        W.  N.  \V. 

4.  Yuhmnr,            abt                       N. 

15 

9.  Encampment  on 

6.  d-Kfiweh,    (natu- 

tbe Barada,     abt                  N. 

ral  bridge,)  abt                   N. 

30 

Eeturo  to  Yulunur : 

Total 

6.  Libbeiya,           abt            E.  by  N. 

1  16 

7.  Neby  Sufa,                          N.  E. 

35 

rwj^,  Jim  SIh. 

Total 

6  45 

From  encampment, 



1.  'Ain  el-Fuuduk  10  m. 

north,              about              N. 

Tmidas,  Juae  W. 

2.  Angle  opp.  Bustan,  abt   S.  S.  W. 

From  Neby  Safa, 

8.  'Ain  Barada,   head,       W.  by  S. 

1.  Angle  at  Damasons 

r1«d,          about         E.  by  N. 

4.  Batrfiny,                           S.  H.  W. 

80 

B.  Top  of  high  ridge,         S.  S.  W. 

2.  Anglo    at    fountain     N.  E.  by  E. 

I  50 

6.  Western  brow,        ftbt             W. 

3.  Rasheiya,  E.  «nd,            S.  25"  E. 

40 

V    (               E. 

abt  N.  N.  W. 

i.'Aiba,                 "WJorKbyS. 

30 

8.  EaidfSorJudfidcKabt       N,  W. 

5.  Kefr  Kdk,                     N.  20°  E. 

1 

9.  Wady  Zarlr,  montli,      N.  N.  W. 
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ITINERABT. 


W.  Zarir,  N.  W, 

1,  Tree,  Zarur,  N.  N.  W. 

2.  Khan,    month   of  W. 


J.  Mejdel  'Anjar, 
f.  Neba'  'Anjar, 


-      N.  W. 

N.  N.  W. 
.bt        N.  E. 


Wedaeidia/,  Jane  M. 
■om  Neba'  'Anjar, 
,  Neba'  Shemsln,  nbout        N.  E. 
I.  Kefr  Zebad,       about  N.  40°  E. 
I.  el-KnseiyBh,  N.  40°  E. 

;.  Deir  el-GhUzM,  N.  40°  E. 

i.  Wadj  Sahiir,  N.  40°  E. 

i.  Masj,  about  N.  40°  E. 

',  Keby  Shit,  about  N.  N,  E. 
I.  0pp.  Bereilan,  about  N.  N.  E. 
I.  Forktoftnmtdn,  abt  N.  N,  E. 
I.  Ba'albek,  about  N.  N.  W. 

Fonntain  of  Ba'albek, 

Ifi  m.  E.  by  S.  Total 


IX.    FROM  BA'ALBEK  TO  EL-HUSN. 
(SEC.  xn.) 


Tkarsisj,  June  lOlk. 
From  Ba'albek, 

1.  Nahleh,  N.  E.  1  20 

2.  Wady  from  Yinin,    j  l^.  ^-  ^;  1  10 

3.  0pp.  Ream  el-Hndeth, 

4  m.  on  left^  about      N.  by  E.  1  10 

4.  Top  of  ridge,  water- 

ehed,  sbout     N.  by  E.      S5 

6.  Neba'  Lehweh,   15m. 

E.  of  vilL     about        N.  N.  E.  1  06 


Total 


From  Neba'  Lebweh, 
1-  'Ain,  about  \ 

2,  elFlkeh,       about 
8.  Ras  Ba'albek,  abt 
4.  Angle,  on  road  to 
Harmul, 


5.  Neba'  el-'Asy,  abt     N.  W.  by  N. 

6.  K-imfl'ft  el-Hunnnl,        S.  05°  E.  1 

7.  Eibleh,  N,  48°  E.  1 


Saturdas,  Jane  12th. 
From  Ribleh, 

'    Angle  of  road,  abt  N". 

el-BMweidah,  ruin,  abt      N.  W. 
Height  ofland,  abt       N.  W.  ■ 

W.  Khalid,  mill,        abt       N.  W. 
Month  of  Wady 
Kbalid,        abtN.W.byN.iN. 


W.  by  N. 
Total    ■ 


FROM  EL-HUSN  TO  BEIEOT. 
(SEC.  XUI.) 


1.  Doir  Mfir  Jirjia, 
3.  Intermittiag  li 


abt 


W.  N.  W. 
W.  N.  W. 
S.  W.  1 

S.  B.  W.  i 


.,(16-S.S.E. 


3.  Angle  of  road,   abt 

4.  Tell  el-Hansh,  abt 

5.  Jisr  el-Abyad,  abt 

6.  Angle  of  toad,   abt 

7.  Angle  of  road, 

8.  Ntthr    'AkkSr,     or  ('30'     S.  W. 

N,  el-Khureibeh,  |  45'  S.  S,  W. 

9.  Sheikh  Muhammed, 

foot  of  hill,      abt         S.  by  W. 


Tiresday,  June  15(1. 
From  Sbfikh  Muhammed, 
I.  Tell  'Arka,  S.  40°  W. 

2-N"^5^'-^^-.'60'abtS,W.iS.  : 

'"^  (20'  abt  S.  10°  W. 

3.  W.  Halan,  brow,  abt  S.  1 
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■.  'Aj-fln  'Ashusb,  abt  S.  W. 

;.  ZQgharta.             abt  S,  W.  bj  W.  1 
I.  Oiip.KBfrYasbLt, 

i  m.  dist.          abt  S,  S.  E.  1 

'- Angle  of  road,      abt  S. 

I.  W.  Heirflna,  foot,  abt  S.  E. 

I.  'Aia  Heirflna,        abt  S.  S.  E. 


.  Khc 


a  'Ain  H«iruna, 


abt 


S.  S.  E.  1 


'.  Eidge,  lair  point,  abt 

:.  The  cedars,  abt        ....  a.  i^.  i 

,  Bsherreh,  abt     W.  by  N.  1 

..  Haarfln,  abt    (W.by  S.  , 

From  the  cedars,  abt   \  W. 

TotfJ  t 


Thvrad/^,  June  11th. 


From  Haarliii, 

1.  Bdaruftn, 

2.  Top  of  ridge 

3.  Top  of  a  pas^ 
i.  Highest    J 


W.  by  S.  1 
S.  S.  W.      40 
S.  W.  3  46 
S.  W. 
15'  abtS.E,  by  K. 
1,  el-'Akfirah^  abt  S.  E.  by  S.  1 

6.  Keba-  RuwpIs,       abt     S.  by  E. 

7.  Anglo  of  road,  S.  3.  W.   1 


fncfay,  Juoe  im. 


'   From  Afka, 
'      - .  ei-Zuwarib,  r 
,  Dhubflr  el-Hi      , 
8.  Angle  of  road,  base  of 
high  ridge,         abt  W. 

4.  Top  of  bigb  ridge,  abt     S. 

5.  W.  ShebrGb,  bott.  abt    S. 

6.  Angle  of  rood,        abt 

7.  Neba'  el-'Asal,       abt 
t.  Natural  bridge,      abt 

0.  Fokra,  ruin,  abt  W. 

.    10.  Mezra'ali,  middle,  abt  W. 

11.  Nabf      es-Salib, 

bridge,  abt 

12.  Top  of  ascent,  W, 

13.  "Ajeltfln,  W.  parl^    abt  W. 


S.  W.  1 
S.  W, 
S.  W, 
S.  W. 


;  1  46 


Saturday ,  June  ISlh. 
From  'Ajeltflu, 

■    ■"elluneh,  W.  by  S.  1  10 

i.  iflk  ol-Kburab,  W.  by  S.   1 

3.  Bridge  of  Nahr  el-Eelb,  W.  by  S.      80 

4.  Beirut  (rapidly),  2  05 
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INDEX  I. 


ARABIC    NAMES    AND    WORDS, 


CHIEFLY   GEOGRAPHICAL. 


Names  'bBgiDDing  with  Aiu,  Um,  Beit,  and  Kefr,  are  in  cveiy  oasa  lo  he  eonght 
under  tlieso  words.  In  respect  to  names  be^nning  -with  Air>,  Hir,  Deir,  Tell,  and  the 
like,  the  arrangement  is  not  EO  □nifoi'm  ;  and  some  of  tlietn  will  be  found  under  the 
second  put  of  the  name. 

The  reference  to  pnges  is  not  always  full ;  the  more  important  passages  only  being 
dtod,  where  a  namo  occnra  more  than  once.  Yet  the  entiy  is  always  sufficiently  full, 
to  serve  as  a  General  Index  for  all  the  Arabic  names  and  words  found  lu  the  body  of 
the  work. 

For  the  significancy  and  pronnnciBtion  of  the  several  consonnnts  md  vowels,  the 
reader  ia  referred  to  the  apecifications  immedlalely  following  the  Preface  in  Vol.  I ;  as 
also  to  Dr  Smith.'a  Essay  on  the  Pronanciation  of  tbe  Arabic,  in  the  fitet  edition  of  the 
BibUcal  Researclies,  Vol.  III.  App.  pp.  89-111. 


'Abd  el-Kadir,  Ard^aia,  304. 

'Abd  el-flady,  fam.  123. 

'Abeih,  viU.  20.    School,  20. 

Abil,  Abd  Seth-Mwdiah,  872. 

'AbilSn,  better  'Abbilin,  viU.  and  W.  103- 

105,  107,  110, 
Abrah,  viU.  ST. 
Abn  'Aly,  riv.  586. 
Abu  el-'Auf,  291, 
Abu  Feraj,  TeU,  315. 
Abu  Ghaush,  fam.  H4, 15T. 
Abn  Kamhah,  viU.  376. 
Abu  NSr,  W.  121,  123, 
Abu'Oheidft,  310,316. 
Abn  al-'Omeir,  W.  342. 
Aba  Sa'Ad,  fam.  186. 
Abn  Seiy  W,  IV,  32B. 
Abn  Shfisheb,  near  Ramleh,  143,  146, 
Abu  Shfishsh,  near  Khan  Minyeh,  81, 
Abu  Subbah,  ruin,  290. 


Aba  Sinan,  vill.  103. 

Abu  Zabfirab,  123, 

Abu  Zakary,  Wely,  283. 

AbuZureil.i,  116;      ■: 

el-Abyad,  '  tho  whil«,'  bridge,  560. 

el-'Adalijeh,  vilL  448. 

'Adas,  Heb.  D^ttJIS,  'lentilea,'  40. 

•Adflthir,  M.  72.  '  ' 

"Adweh,  vili.  and  F,  683, 

Af  ka,  Aj^ieca,  603-608. 

Aghar,  M.  see  Aghwar. 

Aghwar,  '  oavenis,'  M,  plur.  of  Ghftr,  p 

the  true  form  for  'Agbar,'  485. 
ol-AIimar,  AnJ,  341. 
Ahmar,  W.  394,  29S,  298, 
Ahmed,  W.  265,.  285, 
'Ajdib,  rilL  64, 
■Aiha,  Till  431,  433. 
'Aililt  Till  105. 

'Ailebun,  'AUiblin,  vlli.  80,  81,  680. 
'Ain,  vill.  near  'Aiyar,  500, 
'Aia,  near  Lobweh,  538. 
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'jUe,  vill.  north  of  LabweL,  633.    Not^m 

of  Scripture,  63i. 
el-'Ain,  W.  290. 
'Ain  'Abd  el-'Al,  W.  53. 
'Ain  "Anflb,  vill.  21. 
'Aiu  'Arab,  129. 
'Ain  %y,  W.  378. 
'Ain  'A(a,  viU.  383,  436,  428. 
'Ain  vl-BaliAtiih,  687. 
'Ain  Barada,  488,  499. 
'Ain  el-Bariaeh,  420. 
'AinEl-Bei4a,intheGlior,313.    InLebii- 

nan,  600.     See  Neba'  Beiija. 
'Ain  el-BeiijH,  Tell,  115. 
'Ain  Bnrijay,  liU.  SO*. 
'Ain  edh-Dliirweli,  or  ed-D[rweli,  27T,  278. 
'Ain  Defoeh,  399. 
'Ain  ed-Dibl,  vilL  37. 
'Ain  Falfli,  428. 
'Ain  el-Ffieh,  474,  476> 
'Ain  Fit,  vilL  S90,  393. 
'Ain  al-Fnndnt,  487. 
■AIq  el-Haddad,  487. 
'Ain  el-Hadid,  vOl.  609. 
Ain  ^antyeh,  265, 
'Ain  Parflah,  449. 
'Ain  Hawnr,  vili.  486. 
•A[n  ^luflry  (i  for  Dba\  401. 
'AinPBrshy,437. 
'Ain  Hojeir,  54. 
'Ain  Ibl,  vill.  63,  66. 
'Ain  Jflrfa,  via  416,  418. 
'Ain  el-Jurr,  coram.  'Anjar,  496. 
'Ain  Karim,  Gr.  Kaptji,  Canaa,  158,  271, 

272. 
'Ain  Kebtr,  298. 
'Ain  Kesfir,  i^ll.  19,  20,  21. 
'Ma  el-KhndrB,  476. 
'Ain  el-Knneiseh,  vill.  604. 
'Ain  Kfinyeh  of  Hasbeija,  380,  382. 
'Ain  ^Qnyeli  of  BaniiU,  398. 
'Ain  el'Knseir,  449. 
'Ain  Mak-hli^  31*t  315i  31S' 
'Ain  Mei*th*elfin,  489. 
'Ain  el-Miirab,  W.  57,  61. 
'Ain  Natif,  min,  83. 
'Ain  Saliib,  471. 
'Ain  Salih,  487. 
'Ain  Seraiyib,  889. 
'Ain  Sbems,  Bmh-Shemeih,  153,  164. 
'Ain  e?-Snweireh,  429. 
'Ain  Taiin,  TAnnali,  296. 
'Ain  et-TannOr,  665,  657. 
'Ain  Tannljrab,  near  ^^beiya,  420. 
'Ain  Tannflrah,  Till.  382. 
'Ain  et-TiD,  344. 
'Ain  Tinta,  383. 

'Ain  Tumh,  oomm.  'Anfurah,  617. 
'Ain  Va,  vill.  87. 
'Ain  Warkah,  VJD.  23. 
'Ain  Yili^  265. 
'Ain  ez-Zeitiln,  vilL  76. 
'Ainib,  vill.  21. 


'Ainin,  Til!.  38. 
'AitifiQ,  not  ^Mia,  805. 
'Ainflt,  till.  87,  88. 
'Aiteh,  vill.  63,  67. 
'Aitliat  ez-Zfit,  68. 
'AiUieh  see  'Aiteh. 
'Aitherdn,  vilL  65,  367. 
■Aithy,  429. 

'Aito,  Till  Ben. 

'Aiyud,  W.  287. 

el-'Ajam,  W.  distr.  446. 

'Ajeltfin,  Till.  SI5,  616, 

'Ajifln,  M.  317. 

ell'Akfib,  Naba',  600. 

'Akabet  Ki'imid,  429. 

'Akbarah,  Adaiari,  74. 

'Akka,  Aceho,  PMlaaaii,  89,  90,  91  eq. 

'Akkar,  TiU.  and  rir.  and  M.  670,  676 

677,     Houto  by,  577,  678. 
Akb'm,  Gr.  gMfio,  'diatrict,'  38. 
•AklftV,  Ard,  600,601. 
'A^raba  of  Damascne,  447,  459. 
'Akrabanj,  canal,  447,  469. 
'Akrabeh,  Aaraln,  296. 
'Akflb,  a  plant,  110. 
'Akirah,  Till.  601,  603,  603. 
'Alma,  vill.  69. 
'Almil^  Alemelh,  387. 
'Almon,  Till.  37,  58. 
'Alj,  W.  144,  151,  166. 
'Aly  es-Sfighir,  fam.  68,  59. 
el-'Araalikah,  'Amalekitea,' 287. 
'Amhaz,  Till.  609. 

'Amkah,  not  Beth-Emfk,  66,  103,  108. 
«l-'Ami-id,  W.  842,  344. 
"Amfikah,  363. 
el-'Amftn,  vill.  166. 
'AniWile,  EmmiBa,  A'iaipoiw,  146,  147. 
'Amyiln,  viU.  601. 
'AnSta,  AmehoHi,  387. 
'AnSz,  vllL  664. 
'Anebta,  vill.  12.5,  126. 
'Annilbeb,  BeHaanabaf  143,  144. 
'Anjar,  Neb  a',  493  eq. 
'Anjar,  CAnlcis.  496^98, 
'Ankan,  Till.  43,  44. 
'An(ar,  KQI'at,  431. 
'Anturah,  see  'Ain  Iflrah. 
'Arab,  W.  439. 
'Arab  Siltm,  vill.  44,  47. 
'Arak,  'wina-Bpirit,'  195, 
■Araman,  vUl.  19,  31. 
■A^ar,  F.  18. 

Arbet  Kuaheiya,  vill.  598,  599. 
Ard, '  low  plun,'  Heb.  yiSt ,  341, 
Arjal-.ihmar,  341,  842." 
Ard  'Afeiak,  600. 
Ar4  el-Hamma,  341. 
Arj  Serada,  389. 
'Arjis,  Till.  584. 
'Arka,  Area,  678-681. 
'Arka,  Nahr,  578,  679,  683. 
Arnfln,  vill,  49,  61. 
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'Amy,  rill.  448. 

'Armbeh,  Gr.  Ti'Apo^n,  Arala,  83,  84. 

el-'Arrild.  F.  440. 

'Arrilb,  W.  276,  283, 

'Artfir,  t[IU  154,  Iflo. 

'ArQlboneh,  337. 

Arz,  'oedar/  Heb.  T^S,  588, 

Asad,  '  lion,'  pr.  n.  4aS. 

el-'Asal,  W.  39S,  397,  406,  413, 

el-'Asaa,  W.  290. 

'Asfiuh,  vilL  080. 

el-'Aaftr,  riv.  599. 

Asliraliyali,  in  W,  el-'Ajsm,  450. 

Aahnif  iyeli,  on  the  Bara-la,  475. 

•Aahur,  W,  57,  59,  61, 

Ajireh,  vin.  134,302. 

•Aikar,  aot  Sg-Aar,  182,  133,  300. 

'Aakar,  Tell,  289. 

'Ael£tn,  rniii,  127. 

el-Aswai  '  the  black,'  M.  444,  470.  Bridge. 

560. 
el-'i<y,  riv.  Onmtei,  foimlains,  638,  639. 
'Ataibeb,  rill.  451,  .452. 
'AtaDah,  W.  148,  144. 
'Atherfin,  Bea  'Aitlieran. 
'Athlit,  s«s  'AUit, 
'Affit,  or  "AthUt,  629,  G30. 
'Atshith,  vill.  56. 
'Attil,  vUl.  124. 
'Audeh,  pF.  n.  128,  129,  131. 
el-'Aii.ieli,  riv.  140,  142, 
el-'Atyeh,  Ris,  378, 
'Anjeli,  in  the  GhOr,  293. 
'Amariu,  206. 
■Awud,  pr.  n.  807. 
Auwnly,  riv.  Soslremis,  36,  37, 
el-A'waj,  nv,  444,  447,  470. 
'AwertHh,  vilL  297. 
el-'AyCin,  W.  61,  62. 
'Ajun  'Asliash,  Till,  and  F,  583, 
'Aalriyit,  Tell,  893, 
'AzmfiS  (z  for  Dha),  301, 
el-'Azziyeh,  W^  C2,  65. 
'AizOii,  Till,  and  W.  135,  136. 


Ba'albek,  ff^vg/otls,  506-527.    Tlie  ni 

524. 
Bib,  'gate.' 
Bib  es-Surijy,  442. 
BaJireb, 'lQke,'450,  451. 
Ba'ineh,  viU.  106,  108. 
B;ikah,  E.  and  W.  124. 
al-Bakoral),  'the  cow,'  F.  687, 
Baklijeb,  conutry  aeat,  103. 
B'aklin,  vill.  21, 
Buliiias^  castle,  402, 
Ba'laia,  vill,  426. 
Ealiila,  oak,  366. 

el-Ba'uch,  viJ.  86, 


Binliis,  ftsw,  397  aq.  408,  409  s^.    T 

race,  897. 
BioiFls,  cnnal  at  Damascna,  447,  469. 
Barada,  riv.  Cfeysurrfooj,  441,  lie. 
Bi'irid,  Nalir,  582,  688. 
Birtn,  573. 

-Barflk,  vill.  88,  37. 


Ba>ii 


1.  36. 


Batrfin,  Soliya,  599,  GOO. 

Batruny,  vill.  488. 

Bdaman,  vill.  and  ooqv.  598. 

Badawtn,  ang.  Bedawj,  '  defcrt  men,'  832, 
835, 

el-Bedawiyeh,  TpU  and  W.  110,  113, 

Beida,  Neba',  500. 

Boit  'Ainfin,  Befi-omtf*,  279,280,  281. 

B«t  'Afiib,  Till.  163,  15*. 

Beit  Dejan,  Beth-Dagrm,  298. 

Beit  Filghflr,  Gr.  iayi^,  Phagor,  276,  iiiv, 

Beit  Fqijir,  2TB. 

Beit  Fflrik,  298. 

BeitUanina,W,  154,  271. 

Beit  ^askch,  W.  278. 

Sdt  Iba,  vill,  128,  134. 

Beit  tdis,  vill  31B, 

Beit  Ikea,  viB.  159,  272. 

Beit  nfa,  33G,  837. 

Beit  jaia,  vill.  206,  272,  286. 

Beit  et-Jemiil,  vilL  154. 

Beit  Jenn,  in  Jebel  Jermuk,  66,  76  aq, 

Beit  Jean,  in  Jebel  Heiah,  447. 

Beit  Ta,  viU.  146,  151. 

Beit  el-Kantar,  488. 

Beit  el-Karikeh,  vill.  42. 

Beit  Kheipan,  ruin,  276, 

Bpit  Lshm,  BaAfcSem  of  ZebuluQ,  113. 

Beit  Lehya,  vUl.  426,  428. 

Beit  Lid,  134. 

Beit  Lif,  vilL  61,  63. 

Bait  Lajtieli,  vill.  145. 

Beit  MinmB,  Tell,  265. 

Beit  Miry,  vill.  17, 

Bait  Nettif,  vill  158,  282,  28*. 

Beit  Nuba,  EelKantiaba,  144, 146. 

Beit  NQkkaba,  157, 

Beit  Siibir,  vilL  448. 

Beit  Sakarieh,  Belh-Ziuiaria,  283,  284. 

Bait  SHwIr,  ruin,  275. 

Bert  Saf4fU,  vilL  265. 

Bait  Sflr,  Be/U-aa-,  276,  277. 

Beit  Sflrtk,  vill.  168.  272. 

Beit  SMe,  vill,  152. 

Beit  Ummar,  vill.  282, 

Bait  'Or,  Bah-lionm,  145. 

Beit  Grin,  vilL  128,  184. 

Beit  Za'ter,  ruin,  276. 

BeitdliAn,  vill  58. 

Beirut,  Gr.  Oiipurii,  Bergiia,  7,  9.  Com- 
merce, 9.  AnWquilies,  10.  Cape, 
11.     Eivar,  aric.  JUogmrs,  12,  13. 

Beifliin,  Reth-nheai,  «n*iWw,  826-883. 

Bai=ur,  vill.  88. 

Belika,  vill.  and  W.  429,  430. 
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BelttSfa,  Till.  426. 

Beiad,  'district,' 66. 

6el4d  Beehomh,  60,  67. 

Beli^t,  W.  140. 

Bela(,  hiU  and  mina,  63 

Belat,  vill.  on  the  Lltan  j, 

Beiatali,  rain,  132,  299. 

B«lin4s,  custle,  103. 

Bellflneli,  617. 

Beont    Ta'kob,     'daughters     i 

briijge,  362,  364, 
Beni  HRiyuD.  viU.  55. 
Beni  Na'ini,  vHl  279,  281. 
Bern  ^iihhr,  Anihs,  4S2. 
Belli  Jti^{ui,  123. 
Benit,  367, 
Berimlyeh,  vill.  86. 
Ber'ashJt,  vilL  68. 
B«rd«]H,  ruin,  314. 
el-Berdy,  stream,  450. 
Ber^fit,  Benv&ih,  276. 
Bereitun,  vilL  603,  504. 
Beifiliah,  vill.  142. 
Berheleiyu,  vilL  478. 
Berja,  vill,  35. 
EetJtainj,  123. 
Berta,  vill.  123. 
Berteh,  vill.  38. 
Beshk^  pr.  n.  81. 
Begems,  vUl  474,  476,  476. 
Bei'lm,  vill.  696. 
Bibi^,  Till.  S82. 
BiduD,  W.  Bud  M.  301,  304. 
Bmt  Jeheit,  vilL  3G7. 
Kr, '»  welL' 
B!r  'Adis,  vllL  137, 
Bir  e^-poboT,  420, 422. 
Bir  Qasan,  121. 
Bir  Jeuab,  \V.  296. 
Btr  Keiftzeb,  347,  861. 
Bir  et-Khulil,  27a 
Btr  T  ireb,  104. 
Btreb,  rill.  429. 
el-Birah,  W.  340. 
Bickeb,  '  a  pool,  lank.' 
Birltot  'Anjar,  498. 
Birkat  Derdiirah,  874. 
Birket  Limfln,  orB.  Yammoneh, 
Birket  er-Rini,  P/daia,  393    ' "" 
el-Birrtyeh,  vill.  143. 
Birwah,  vm.  and  Tell,  88, 
Biakinta,  vill.  616. 
Bitar,  '  horae-doctor,'  17. 
BittJr,  vill  and  W.  266. 
Bittir,  'I  ell  of,  not  Saia;  : 
el-Biyad,  viU.  44,  61. 
Bijad,  ruin,  68. 
el-Bij'ad,  Kbiilwat,  418. 
Bivar,  W.  276,  28t 
Bimarieh,  vill.  127,  1S4. 
Bhamdan,  Till.  21,  624. 
Bka'kefreh,  vill  5y6. 
BkarkJshu,  vill.  596, 
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BlCstah,  vill  37,33. 

Bidden,  vill.  442,  4s5,  487. 

Blildha,  vill.  697,  698. 

Bnesh'ain,  vilL  684. 

B^WtC?)"!!-  S99. 

Bsherreh,  chasm,  594.     VilUge,  695,  596. 

el-Bughileh.  not  bridge,  610. 

el-Ba|f(i'a,  Heb.  nsps ,  50,  492,  494,  497, 

499,  503,  504i  528,  546. 
ol-Butei'ft,  dimin.  'plain,'  659,  560. 
el-Bukei'a,  vill  and  W.  66,  76. 
Bukfeiya,  vill.  6ia 
Bukin,  vill.  4m6 

BuIeida,'TilL869.' 

el-Bnrnk,  274. 

el-Buriijineb,  see  Bnrj  ei-Buriyineh. 

Bureij,  stra.,m,  396. 

el-Burj,  '  eristic,'  Germ.  Burg,  Gr,  irijiyvi, 

18,33. 
el-Boij,  vill.  north  of  Tibnin,  55,  56. 
fll-Bnrj,  vill.  near  el-Knbah,  146. 
Buq  'A"'-',  vill,  664, 
Burj  el-Buriiineh,  rilL  18,  S3. 
Butj  el-Kiri'a,  803. 
Bur^  el  Maksiic,  rilL  675. 
Butj  SuTiCn,  peth.  J/artamme,    664,  665, 

674,  575. 
Bijiglifiz,  vi!L  and  bridge,  385  sq.  421. 
Burkah,  vill.  126. 
BurkHW,  and  Till.  582. 
Bi^r^ii,  vill,  121. 
Buriiuali,  436. 
Biirr  Elids,  vill.  495. 
Bnraheh,  W.  295. 
Burieh,  143,  444,  471. 
BuBhrikh,  W.  600. 
el-BiiMj,  W.  37(5,  380,  381. 
el-BuBsah,  rill.  628,  630. 
Bustan  el-'Arab,  488. 
Bustra,  soe  l^dl'at  Bustra. 
Buttn,  Fis'acta  tereliisih'a,  54,  369. 
el-Batf:iiif,  plain,  105,  107,  108,  109, 110, 

341. 
el-Buweidoh,  by  Damascus,  450. 
el-Buweidah,  near  KJbleh,  567. 
Bfiyuruldj,  102, 


ChiftliU,  vill.  Turkish,  364. 


e4-paliar,' ridge,' 420,  430, 

Pahar  el-Abmur,  vilL  428. 

Dshar  el-Kiidili,  peak,  647. 

D^muD,  vill.  88,  103,  104. 

D&mur,  riv.  Gr.  To^itpos,  Ha/taipa!,  Ihtn^ 

Tia,  llmauras,  20,  34,     Vill.  34. 
Danial,  pr.  n.  Daiilfl,  1 13. 
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Dar  Zeinfln,  vHl,  +95. 

Dicaiya,  rill,  684. 

DSiid,  pr.  n.  I2!l.     Wely,  S25. 

Daumeh,  Edumia,  232,  393. 

Deturieh,  Htb-  DaierafA,  310. 

Defueh,  F,  182. 

ed-Deldebeh,  hill,  107,  109. 

Deir,  'oonTeut.' 

ed-Deir,  F.  815. 

ed-Dair,  J<d>esh-^leadf  310. 

Deir  AbSii,  rill.  154,  155. 

DeirAbn  Huraeid,  308,  310. 

Deir  Abu  MeBh'al.  141. 

Deir  el-Ahmar,  viil.  530. 

Ddr'Ammts,  Till.  Gl. 

Deir  el-As'ad,  Till.  78.  79. 

Deir  el-'Asliayir,  vilL  i3o,  «7  sq.  iZH,  489. 

Dai*  el-Benilt,  275. 

Deir  Delum,  vill.  BS3. 

Deir  Duwiin,  vill,  290. 

Deir  Es^h,  vill.  135. 

Deir  el-Ghasfln,  vilL  125. 

Deir  Gliiizal,  on  monnt  Gilbon,  837. 

Deir  el-GhOzal  of  the  Edka'd,  601. 

Deir  ganoH,  Till,  82, 

Deirel-5a(;ib,  Till.  301. 

Deir  al-Hawa,  Tilt.  164. 

Deir  Hflb,  conv.  600. 

Deir  Jarur,  vill.  290,  291. 

Deir  el-Kamr,  18,  31, 

Deir  ICanAbin,  698,  699. 

Deir  Kanon,  vill.  neur  Tyre,  62. 

Dair  Kanoii,  Till,  on  the  Barada,  474,  475, 

478. 
Deir  el-Kril'dh,  one.  temple,  Ut,  14,  16. 
Dair  Mai  Mun.n,  exc  conv,  539,  540, 
Deir  MImfis,  vill.  61,  3r3. 
Deir  el-Mnkhallis,  conv.  38. 
Deir  MutCirriu,  vilL  478. 
DeirSberaf,  vilL  128,  134. 
Deir  as-Siriyin,  63,  55,  58. 
Ddr  es-Salt&n,  108. 
Deir  •font,  vill.  141,  143. 
Deir  eB-Zahcrinj',  44. 
DaEta,  liU.  76. 
Derb  a?-5in,  88, 
Derdiir,  ash  ?  676. 
Derdurah.  brook,  373,  374,  395. 
Dm^,  Till.  471. 

ed-Derfiz,  Drji^esi  slug.  ed-Deraiy,  8. 
Phaber  al-'Omar,  82,  9fi,  97,  109. 
Dhekweh,  pron.  also  Zekweb,  494. 
Dhuhfir  el-Hawa,  609. 
e'dh-Dbuiieibeh,  vilL  383,  42G,  431. 
Dibblrieh.  rain,  128. 
DibbSn,  rill.  387,  888. 
DibljTlll  62,  G3,  67. 
Dibs, '  gynip  of  grapes,'  Heb,  ti^^,  'Loney,' 

40.     Method  of  making,  b81. 
Difneh,  itapSnf,  393. 
Dimia,  vill  439,  474. 
Dirl' 


Diyiira,  ' 


veata,'  462, 


Dotb^lo,  i^*m,  122, 
ed-Dflhy,  vill.  and  M.  114, 
Dflk,  ikth,  290. 
DukkJn,  'shop,' 18,  33. 
Dukweli,  Tell,  445. 
Duma,  vill.  449. 
Dummar,  vill.  474,  476. 
Dflra,  Adora,  279. 
Dflris,  vilL  504. 
ed-I)uWo!r,  W.  599. 
ed-Doweir,  Till,  44. 
ed-Dnweir,  Khan,  397. 
Dnweir,  niin,  289. 


F.fiy,  vill.  472,  478. 
Ebtiden,  see  Ehden. 
Eiiden,   or  Ehedan,   via   586,   587 

I'aradisas,  587. 
Ill,  124. 


Endtlr,  Endor 
Erdeh,  vill.  683. 
Erhah,  ruin,  287, 
Ersh&f,  vilL  61. 
'Eah  el-Ghilcib,  39: 
Establ,  Till.  495. 
Eydb,  Job,  345. 


F 


,  340. 


Fahil,  rWa,  321-824. 

Fahmeh,  vill.  J21,  123, 

Fakhr  ed-Din,  pr,  n.  496. 

FalOj,  W.  426,  438,  492. 

FSrab,  W.  387,  288. 

FaniIi,Till.  817,  318, 

Kari'a,  W.  and  pliun,  301,  302. 

Fanwar  ed-Dair,  iuterraitt.  F.     Sahhalieal 

Itiver,  572-574. 
el-Fe^eh,  vill  140,  141,  142. 
Fellah,  plfa.  Fallihiu,  'peasants,'  563. 
Fondekiiniieh,  Gr.  nttroKcoulB,  PaOaamia, 

131,  135. 
el-Feras,  Tell,  308,  401. 
Feructn,  vill.  124. 
Fer'ala,  PiraUim,  134. 
Fertady,  vill.  78,  81. 
Ferah  el-Mdaa,  304. 
Fetwa,  in  law,  24. 
el-Fljeh.  vilL  and  F.  474,  476. 
el->"tkeb,  vill.  634. 
Fir'im,  vilL  and  W,  332. 
FimiilQ,  Pers.  24  ;  for  travelling,  31. 
el-Foku,  '  the  upper.' 
Fukra,  temple  at,  612-614. 
Fiji,  '  beans,'  87. 
FBleh,  Till.  117,  339. 
Fnm  el-Mi2rib,  547. 
Fandak,  vill.  184,  136. 
el-Fundn{t,  F.  in  Aoti-Lebanon,  487. 
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Ffirdts,  vill,  416. 

Ffijfiil,  PImaait,  29S.     W.  294,  29,'',, 


Gharfjeh,  Ghfiaieh,  viU.  41. 
ei-Ghur,  Heb.  ArJtah,  293,  2 
Ghu^r,  liv.  22,  33, 
el-Ghiifr,  'toll,' 34. 
el-Ghiijar,  VSl  390,  413. 
Ghardb,  iraven,'  W.  154,  ISf 
el-GhOrb,  tipper  and  lower,  di 
el-GhiJtah,  disW.  445,  453, 
el-Ghn»eir,  plain,  344. 
cl-GhuuCiDj,  Arabs,  305. 


nabyiflah,  vill  and  Tell,  47,  48. 

HabSl,  Abel,  see  Neby  Ilabil. 

H.ibis,  W.  75. 

Hableh,  vill.  136  sq. 

:eaddathah,  ViU.  fi7. 

el-Sfti5itli,  or  el-IJiidBlh,  vill.  59S,  599. 

cl-^aditlieb,  ^U.  113. 

^adebtt,  Till  597. 

IJafeiyir,  vUl.  448. 

yniftt,  Gf.  'H^it,  Sr/cmranum,  100. 

]}a\lta&n,  W.  85,  101. 

el-5^yeh,  min,  288. 

el-^Bj,  for  el-5»JU'  ^^^'  -"^  <  ^^  annual 

caravan  to  Mecca,  463,  459. 
Hajar  en-Nu<riny,  341,  342. 
itakflrali,  viU.  579. 
^Lilan,  vill.  and  W.  683. 
Halba,  vill.  678. 
ilalhfil,  Balhul,  273,  381  eq. 
^aniah,  HoTnalb,  651.  , 

cl-Hamilm,  W.  342,  343. 
al-Haninm,  341. 
BSmfll,  W.  65. 
el-Hlmy,  vill.  440,  474,  476. 
"     "  reih.  viU.  59. 


Bin 


,  viU.  6 


flirat  Beit  Dabfil,  vill.  699. 
Hirat  et-Tnrkm&D,  564. 
Harba'uiit,  ru.  vill.  668. 
^riret  ^aida,  36,  37,  38. 
Hanr.W.  near  Lydda,  143. 
Hitrir,  W.  in  Anti-Lebanon,  491. 
Siltta,  vill.  67,61. 
Hari-a,  W.  599. 
Haaan,  pr.  n.  329. 
el-HiV'biny,  riv.  376,  389,  39a 
Ilasbeijii,  876  sq. 
Hashmnflll,  vill.  501. 
Haariln,  viU.  596,  697,  698. 


el-Haiy,  W.  278. 
Hasya,' vill.  641. 
IJattb,  vilL  341,  843. 
Maura,  W.  486,  502. 

Itaurun,  Heb.  Hauraa,  Gr.  AufavTm, 
Aumnilis,  444,  445. 

IJaush  el-' Arab,  vill.  488. 

Harfreh  (s  for  Dha),  62,  63. 

Haiflr  (i  for  niia),'  ruin  and  Toll,  80,  81. 

l.iruaiy  (k  for  pba),  not  Ilmor,  402, 

^aizflr,  see  Hrtziir. 

Houtiueb,  or  Heylny,  vill.  and  lake,  448, 
451,  4.';2. 

Heirijna,  W.  and  F.  B86. 

Heish,  M.  398,  401. 

Heit«la,  vill.  676. 

el-flejieh,  tank,  193. 

Bl-Holalijeh,  vill.  36. 

Heliiweh,  vilL318. 

5elb&n,  Hob.  HcHcn,  471. 

9elwa,  vill.  mid  W.  489,  490. 

Hendaj,  \V.  363-365. 

el-Heiidelfak,  808,  310. 

Hibbartjeh,  vill.  417. 

Hiiraban,  W.  604. 

el-fflp,!,  vilL  57T. 

Hizmoh,  vill.  287. 

tiaram  esh-Shertf,  eaaferu  wall,  173-175. 
Southera  wall,  175,  176.  Woatero 
wall  straight,  184,  186,187. 

el-IJimmeh,  TaU,  313. 

^abZileh,  rain,  283,  284. 

el-JJujeijeh,  Teli,  316. 

Hnj«ir,  W.  64. 

el-yaioh,  or,cl-ljair,  Gr.  OiXiia,  Uhlhn, 
region,  396.  Plain  and  lake,  8,  361, 
370.  Visit  to,  303  sq.  Junotiou  of 
streams,  394,  395.     Hab.  ilerom. 

56ieh,  vilL  near  Tiboln,  58. 

^i^Uiul,  see  Qallibl. 

^umeif,  vill.  586. 

yflmin,  vill.  48. 

gamin^h,  viU.  429. 

Hi^mmus,  chick  peas,  630 

H&mar,  W.  291. 

yamra,  W.  298. 

el-yfimra,  Tell^aiO,  314. 

Bl-Hrimrah,  viU.  61,  53. 

Hum?,  EiMia,  551-6.'>4,  668. 

tlnneider,  ru.  vilL  558. 

MOnin,  castle,  Rdvit  370,  371. 

Hnreiry,  viU.  472,  478. 

HQij,  '  sttddle-bngs,'  30. 

^uijilleh,  Till.  448. 

el-Hflrmul,  vilL  640,  542,  544.— l^ama'a  el- 
Hfirmul,  531,  54CMi42. 

Hfirruwcb,  see  Tell  al-Hflrriweb. 

HlWln,  vill.  267,  272,  284. 

el-Hnsciniyeh,  vilL  47B. 

el-yu;n,  JJusn  el-Akrad,  fortress,  556,  667, 
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Ibl,  Ibl  el-Hawa,  372,  373,  375. 
Iba  Mft'an,  fortress,  3J3. 
Ibn  'Omeir,  dislr.  X45. 
IbraUm,  Abr.iham. 
If  jini,  Till.  297. 

ikrit,  ttII.  ee. 

IkMsi,  Heb.  Chisloth,  ChesiMaOi,  Gr.  i 

Xalmh,  117,  340. 
Irbid,  Arbk,  Arbda,  342,  343. 
Dk&ndertyeh,  Alsuwiimadieae,  628. 
Ism^H,  lEhmael,  pr.  o.  61. 
Isma'a,  W.  154,  158. 


JUk,  283. 

el-Jalfid,  Kdl'at,  I9a 

Jafld,  bfo'ok,  836,  388. 

Jamia',  mU.  677. 

jamfls,  W.  532. 

Ja'Oneh,  361. 

Janra,  rill.  271. 

el-Jauzeh,  riv.  599. 

Jeba',  Mu,  288. 

Jeba',  vili.  north  of  Nibnlna,  133. 

Jebffa,  rilL  ST,  88,  41. 

Jeb'ab,  Gaie<A  of  Judab,  283,  384. 

Jeb^tha,  GabaUia,  113. 

el-Jebel,  distr.  77. 

el-Jedld,  bridge,  675. 

Jedin,  W.  and  castle,  67,  90,  103. 

JedJtheh,  rill.  495. 

Jedfir,  Oedor,  282,  283. 

Jeftt, /otqiata,  104,  105,  106,  107. 

Jefaar,  W.  376. 

Jeidis  tQI.  113. 

elTjeidiir,  distr.    Hel).  Jetiir,  Gr.  'Itoi 

Iturea,  445. 
JdyllB,  rill.  136. 
JelbSn,  Eee  Jilbun. 
JeMmfls,  rill.  314. 
el-Jemai,  W.  370. 
Jemraaa,  rill.  146. 
Jes&r,  fom.  813. 

Jcntii,  trtnoo,  Ea-Gatmrn,  IIG,  337. 
Jerar,  123. 
Jeijli'a,  vilL  42  sq 
el-Jerm,  F.  331. 
Jerm  el-Mauz,  321. 
Jermiik,  W.  and  rill.  43,  60,  51. 
JennOt,  M.  and  vill.  73,  75,  77. 
3vr!A,  plain,  4*8,  474. 
Jett,  rill.  124. 

JeizSr, '  butclier,'  83,  97,  9a 
Jezzin,  rill.  36. 
Jibit,  294. 
JiblieiD,  riU.  66. 

Jilbfin,  Ctiftoo,  M.  and  m.  riU.  314,  3 
JiliWeh,  GidgoSi,  136,  138,  139. 
Vol.  III.— 55 


1,  Gimm,  143. 
Jins  Sfifiit,  riU.  136. 
Jin^Diya,  vill.  37, 
Jiijia,  Geoi^  473,  493. 
el-Jiii,  Cm*  HM>,  Gittala,  69,  73. 
Jisr  el-Abyad,  560,  670. 
Jisr  el-Aswad,  560,  570. 
Jisr  Benat  Ya'kqb,  362,  864. 

il-Hajr,  '  stons  bridge,'  natural,  ( 


611. 


r,  21. 


Jisr  Ka'fenlyeh,  68. 

Jisr  el-Kam^,  561. 

Jisr  Kbflrdela,  49. 

el-Jiyeh,  Neby  YSnaa,  Por^hgreon,  36. 

JSbar,  rill.  469. 

el^fl'ait,  W.  684. 

Jubb  Jeoln,  rill.  426, 

Jubb  YQanf,  Kh&n,  345,  361. 

Jnbbite,  via  401.  405. 

Judeideli,  rilL  near  Jisr  Ka'^a'ijeli,  54. 

Jndeideh,  near  Beit  Dfa,  337. 

Judeldeh,  of  Meij  'Ajlln,  376,  387,  388. 

Judeideb,  on  tiis  Bacada,  475. 

Jadeideb,  in  Anti-Lebanon,  489,  490. 

Jndeidet  el-Kbis,  rill.  451. 

Jodeita,  rill.  318. 

Jnineijimeb,  rill.  66,  68. 

Jftn,  nil.  neat  Sidon,  35. 

Jfln,  in  W.  el-'Ajnm,  448. 

Juneib,  rilL  138,  134. 

JOrct  Bilrdia,  rill.  576. 

Jfitish,  rill,  296. 

Jnmaiya,  42,  44. 

JAeieb,  comm.  Jiij,  one  Paradiain,  644, 

666. 
jQaeb,  comm.  Jfl^,  mod.  644 


el-Ka'a,  viD.  637,  644. 
Kabr  el-'AmaiUtah,  287 
el-K^n,  rilL  367,  284. 
Kabdl,  Till.  88. 
Kabflu,  W.  281. 
Kaddiflia,  Till  73. 
el-IJadlsha,  '  tfae  holy,'  riv.  683,  I 
587,  697,  698. 
ini  el-H6rarol,  640. 
ksim&n,  see  Tell  Kaimou. 
Kutnlei,  rill.  41. ' 
KaVijet,  Till.  68. 
K&k6n,  via  124. 
tianSbin,  see  Deir  Kanobin. 
Kalabat  el-Mezzeb,  M.  414. 
|$:alaman,  M.  444,  474. 
ol-JJamar,  bridge,  561. 
Kamid  el-Lauz,  Till.  426, 
Kama'a  el-Hilrmnl,  see  HOnnnl. 
^ana,  rill,  near  Tyre,  Kanah,  63. 
Pna,  Cam  ofGaHUe,  108. 
finaL,  Kanah,  W.  135,  139. 
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el-^tarah,  rill.  64,  65,  58. 

Kors,  perb.  Karotea,  S3T. 

j^artaba,  viU.  60», 

el-IMsimijeii,  rir.  60. 

¥a^an,  M.  *4*,  469,  470,  47*. 

Kajyfia,  min,  863,  368. 

Kajanft,  vill  419,  432,  448. 

lEaukab,  vill.  nest:  'Abilin,  101. 

Eanlceb,  Belvolr  of  thecrosiiJerB,  310,  314, 

829,  889. 
Eantaba,  in  W.  et-Teim,  385. 
Eaukaba  Aba  'Arabeh,  429. 
Ka'dn,  ruin.  814. 
Ksuah,  vill.  61,  62. 
el'EBblr,  Nohr,  ISaOhma,  S76{  568,  G69, 

660,  676,  6B2. 
pdea,  Kedtih  of  Naphtali,  366-863. 
^edes,  lake  of,  near  Hums,  649,  657. 
Kefir,  Ch/jAira,  146. 
el-Keft,  vill.  478. 
Kefr  'Abbflsh,  136. 
Kefr  AMI,  Till.  318,  319,  820. 
Kefr  'AniQ,  viJL  78. 
Kefr'AwSn,  Yia8l8,  321. 
Kefr  Belta,  raiit,  298. 
Kefr  Bir-im,  68,  69,  70,  71. 
Kefr  Dinig,  yUl  429. 
Kefr  Falfls,  tSR  87,  88. 
KefrHamam,  vill.  338,  416. 
Kefr  Hflta,  rilL  68*. 
Kefr  yatta,  ruin,  189. 
Kefr  Hanwar,  vill.  4*8. 
Kefr  jau!,  viU.  44. 
KefrJerra]i,ym.  87. 
Kefi-  Kadd^m,  vill.  134. 
Kefr  kiam,  vilL  135,  140, 
Kefr  Keiina,  Dot  Caaa,  108,  109,  112. 
Kefr  KUy,  Tin.  378. 
Kefr  Kfld,  Q^arcotia,  121,  122. 
Kefr  Kflfe,  Till.  438,  43*. 
Kefr  el-Lebad.  riU.  126,  126. 
K«fr  M&lik,  TiU.  291. 
KefrMenda,  vill.109.  111. 
Kefr  Milkeb,  37. 
Kefr  Miahk;,  or  Kefr  Mishkeb,  426,  427, 

429. 
Kefr  Nata,  290. 
Kefr  Kish,  rill.  674. 
Kefr  ROmm&a,  ria  126. 
Kefr  yab,  vill.  587. 
Kefr  Saba,  Af^patrii,  136,  138,  139. 
Kefr  Sabt,  341. 
Kefr  Sa'rid,  rilL  675. 
Kefr  Sblina,  riU.  21. 
Kefr  Shflba,  vill.  388,  *14,  *1G. 
Kefr  Thuiai,  rnio,  138. 
Kefr  Tibuit,  rill.  61. 
Ketr  YSahlt,  Till.  684. 
Kefr  YlsSf,  Till.  630. 
Kefr  Zebad,  rill.  600. 
Kefr  Zeit,  rilL  478. 
Kefra,  rill.  61. 
Kefreb,  Till  664. 
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Kefreiya,  riB.  683. 

¥eig,  parly,  145, 163,  283. 

Kei^n,  rill.  127,  134. 

el-Kelb, '  tbe  dog,'  riv.  Li/aa,  12,  13. 

Kelb  ^aar^ii,  M.  81. 

Kentseb,   Cbald.  St-'il.   ' 

chnreh,'  129.     ' 
Kentseh,  Knneiseb,  '  chorcb,'  M.  16,  *89, 

494. 
Kerlzeh,  not  Chrasin,  346,  347. 
Kerkba,  vill.  37,  38. 
Kerm  Seddeh,  vill.  684. 
Kenn  ■A5fflr,  rill.  679. 
Kersenna,  vetches,  630. 
Kesaf,  ruin,  Aduii^  t  65,  66. 
Koala,  Chaalm,  154,  155,  284. 
KesrawEin,  distr.  616. 
el-Kesweh,  vill.  444. 
el-Kbait,  361. 
Khaua,  W.  558,  559,  660. 
el-KhSiidljeh,  W.  584. 
el-Kbamis,  ruin,  273. 
Khan  Khulda,  or  Khuldeb,  fftWuB,  18,  88. 
Khin  Meitbelfin,  439,  489. 
Khan  Minjeh,  34*. 
Kbanareh,  W.  276. 
Khamflb,  distr.  43. 
Kbiiai  Sebd',  W.  72. 
el-Khirbeb,  51. 
Khirbet  el-Haijeb,  roin,  288, 
Khirbet  Haifir  (z  for  pha),  81. 
Khirbet  Jeradeh,  291. 
Khirbet  hjana,  see  HLana. 
Khirbet  Kbamia,  273. 
Kbiibot  el-Knta'. 
Khirbet  M&mi,' 308. 
Khirbet  Mimla,  80. 
Khirbet  Kuiia,  Till.  428,  429. 
Khirbet  SelUmeh,  81,  82. 
KhirbetSilim,56,  57. 
Khirbet  Sbalfir,  42. 
Khirbet  Yanflh,  58. 
Khirbet  Y&abo,  297. 
Khirbet  el-Yeb&d,  267. 
Kbiyam,  Till.  373,  388. 
el-KhuiJr,  St.  George,  vill.  274,  385. 
Kbulda,  Seidiia,  see  Khin  Khnldo. 
Khuldsb,  rill,  146,  154. 
KhOUadiyeh,  W.  and  Tell,  110,  113. 
Khijllet  el-Werdeh,  W.  63,  67. 
Khulwat,  plur.  of  Kh&lweb,  q.  T. 
Khalwat  fll-BiyB4,  381,  882,  418. 
Khalweh,  DruTO  ebape^  20,  3*,  881. 
KhMwet  ei-Kufeir,  rilL  S82. 
KhuueiUs,  vill.  113. 
Khnr&ib  er-Ram,  287, 
Kburaibeh,  Khureibeh,  Tell,  Bmort  864, 
Kliiirbeb,  see  Khirbeh. 
el-Khflrdek,  bridge,  43,  373. 
Khureibeh,  see  Khoraibeb. 
Khnreibeli,  vilL  Dear  et-Qu^,  66*. 
Khureibtb,  vUI.  and  W.  in  W.  et-Ieim,  416 
Khuteibet  eWaody,  rilL  677. 
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Ehnraah,  rain  and  W.  139, 
Khurwa'ah,  F.  413,  416. 
KhilBhSbeh,  W.  398,  *02,  403,  405. 
Elinshneli,  W.  306,  807,  813. 
Khutwah,  387. 

Kibln,  gibleh,  'niclie  of  prayer,'  18S,  275. 
el-^;ibleli,  '  the  south,'  450,  451. 
l^il^ilieli,  vilL  136,  138. 
Kilya,  via  "" 


1,497. 


el-Kireh,  116. 

Kefln,  TeU,  103. 

el-I^or&ii,  466. 

pbd'a,  363. 

el-KnUb,  vilL  143,  144. 

¥QbaMn,  vUL  296. 

^absiali,  (Maiyi,  85,  86,  87. 

KQbSlJeh,  Kflbatheh,  120,  121. 

ii:abbElia8,viU:495. 

Kabbeb,  Toin,  289.  ■ 

iCiibbet  eQ-NQsF,  Wely,  458. 

Kflbbet  BShil,  ■27a 

¥Obb«t  SeiySr,  Wely  and  prospect,  469, 

470,  478. 
Knbeibeh,  vill.  149,  151. 
ia-b&ih,  W.  314,  816. 
]j:ubrikliBli,  viU.  55. 
Knbfic  el-'AmiKkah,  287, 
iCubfir  Israln,  287. 
Kufeii-,  -riU.  382, 
KntBir  Tabas,  riU.  i^O,  491. 
Kfifin,  tUI.  376,  282. 
KtW,  M.  686. 
KOli'at,  viU.  61,  388. 
Kola'at  T"weiy,  288. 
I^M'ah, '  castle." 
KQla36ii,  rain,  292. 
Kfll'at  el-'Ain,  140. 
^Ol'at  Bnetra,  rain,  414,  416. 
¥al'at  IbE  Fureih,  306,  318. 
Pl'Bt  Jendal,  viU.  448. 
pi'at  MeFjid,  573. 
iWe-t  el-Mud^  Apauva,  C50. 
^ul'at  er-RfibH  306,  308,  818. 
Kul'at  Shema',  62,  65. 
KaUweih,  68. 

^ulai'at,  via  near  flio  coast,  677. 
Uulei'ftt,  Till,  la  Keerow^  616. 
Kuleileh,  116. 

ICi^aia,  KOloniell,  Gr.  KauXir,  Cdoa,  1G8. 
¥My,  riU.  141. 
^fimUb,  via  337-SS9. 

VKii.     <7i1I     RAi. 


KnneiBeh,  see  Kei 
el-Knneiyiseh,  n. 
Kunaabeh,  viJI.  4: 
Knnweir,  via  591 
Kflr,  via  134. 
Katah,  min,  67. 
I^dr^wa,  tract  in 


in,  cattle,  66. 
el-ttnraiyeb,  via  37. 

Kurict  el-'Euab,  Kirjalh-jeariai,  166,  157. 
Kuriet  ^jja,  134,  I3S. 
Koriet  Jit,  Gi^  184. 
Knriflt  BB-Safdeh,  267,  284, 
el-Knrlcaineb,  min,  317. 
Orn  ^urtabeh,  293,  294,  317,  818. 
el-Kara,  W.  near  the  coaat,  6B,  66,  77,  90. 
el-Sfim,  W.  in  Anti-Lebaoan,   484,  488, 

489. 
KOr-fln,  Till.  424,  426. 
Kfirfln  yattSn,  '  horns  of  H.'  342. 
Euryetflin,"'viU.  419. 
Kusbnr,  niin,  282. 
Enssiyeb,  viL  500. 

Knseir,  vill.  near  Jisr  Ka'^atyeh,  64,  66. 
el-Kuseir,  rn.  viU.  near  Daoiasciu,  449. 
Kuwir,  viU.  near  Ribleh,  644. 
el-Ensifl,  D&fekin,  18,  33. 
KQsta,  Tell,  113,  114.— W.  290. 
Kilskufl,  vill.  113,  114. 
Kiisr  Hammarah,  439. 
KijET  el-Malih,  306,  807. 
KuBtal,  158. 
l^at^ifeh,  444. 

Kfiweb,  naC  bridge,  421,  422-431. 
■-Kniheiya  (J?  h?),  Borci:.  Kaabhey*, 


el-LMibtyeh,  Gr.  Asaifnua,  Laoiiita,  32. 

Ula,  vil!.  426. 
Laseh,  vill.  609. 
el-Lfitron,  rmo,  160,  X61. 

el-Leddllli.  riv.  392. 

Lebveb,  Ubo,  632  sq. 

Lebweh,  F.  and  riv.  633,  687,  688,  589. 

tejjfln,  Legio,  Megiida,  116,  117, 118. 

Ub'ah,  via  37,  88. 

Libbeiya,  via  426. 

LibuHD,  Zf&inan,  M.  631. 

Lifts,  Lifteh,  vill.  159. 

el-Lttany,  LioHia,  riv.  43, 49, 63, 88C-S8T, 

421,  423,  424. 
IJwft,  Btrcani,  451. 
Lfibieh,  via  841. 

Ladd,  Ueb.  lad,  Gr.  A^EIo,  Lodda,  142, 148. 
Lahham,  fam.  163. 
Lu^,  ViU.  421. 
Lnweiiiiny,  F.  389. 
Luwcizeh,  via  389. 


.._,    not   a  geaeral 
e  for  northern  Lebanon,  593. 
el-Mskhrfld,  804,  BIT. 
el-Makiab,  ruin,  319. 
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MaksOrah,  viU.  448,  450,  451,  452. 
Ma'iia,  yia  630. 

MiUh,  W.  and  castle,  306,  307,  309. 
Mfilihah,  vilL  265,  272. 
Miiliklyflli,  367. 

Ma^ala,  Gr.  K\t>iB  MeyXoiUBC,  637. 
MSni-a,  M.  444,  470. 
ol-Mank&libeb,  363. 
el-Mao^Qrab,  rain,  5S. 
Bl-Mansflrijeh,  vill.  14. 
el-Manj fliy,  in  the  Hiileb,  394,  396. 
Mir,  '  lord,'  a  title. 
MSr  ElISs,  372. 
MSr  Eliaha",  coav,  596. 
Mir  Jiriis  el-yameica,  conv.  St.  Geo 
B6i,  671. 


MSrS- 

Mh  Ya'kab,  c 

Mar'abs,  vill.  448,  471. 

Ma'rablln,  rill,  aad  W.  502. 

el-M4rieh,  vill.  388. 

Marky,  pr.  n.  130. 

Mlrfln,  Till.  69,  870. 

Marfls,  Till,  east  of  Sidon,  38. 

MarftB,  rill,  west  of  the  IJuleh,  363. 

el-Mas-hdr,  Nebs',  582. 

MasTMy,  Arabs,  302,  303,  304,  305. 

Misj  riil.  501. 

Matrin  BOliu,  684. 

el-Maut,  'death,'  riv.  13,  18,  33. 

Mam,  W.  321. 

Medflkhaii,  rill.  429. 

Meidiln,  in  Damaecns,  454,  456,  468,  47 

Meifidhfln,  Till.  61. 

Meiron,  Meirea,  73. 

Meirtba,  vilL  610. 

Meif,  Mei^  el-Jebel,  369. 

UeithelOa,  W.  aud  Khan,  439. 

el-Mejlmi'a,  bridge,  840. 

Mejdel,  Magdah,  344. 

Hejdcl,  ff(arlal4eaita,  296. 

M^del  'Aqar,  rill.  42^  429,  492^95. 

Mejdel  Bell^!,  425. 

Metdel  Kerfa,  riU.  86. 

Mndel  esh-Shems,  401. 

Mqdal  Silim,  VJIL  66. 

MBjdel  Yiiba,  riU.  140. 

Mejdel  Yfln,  vill.  37. 

M^del  ZOn,  rill.  62,  6G. 

el-Mefcr,  via  630. 

Mekeeh,  rill.  495,  500. 

Melik,  W.  109,  110,  113, 

Meliaiiab,  F.  363,  864. 

MellM,  speoieB  of  oak,  817. 

MeUQm,  red  oak,  894. 

Menbej,  F.  447. 

Menb,  rill.  471,  472,  474. 

el-Mensj,  rain,  116, 

Menvflrah,  vill.  678. 

Merah,  '  goat-housp,'  39. 

Merijim,  rain,  292, 


Meg,  'meadow.' 

el-Merj,  at  Daniascas,  469. 

el-Meri,  in  the  Bflka'a,  495. 

Men  'Ayfln,  distr.  60,  378,  374. 

Men  Bisrj,  37. 

Meq  Ibn  •Omeir.  148,  144, 146. 

Maij  el-Mln,  400. 

Men  Sfaemiseh,  436. 

Merj  Yafaty,  400. 

el-Meijemeh,  caitle,  291. 

Merrina,  rain,  275,  288. 

el-Mer^ab,  caetle,  402. 

Merkebeh,  vill.  65. 

Merflj,  '  meadows,'  plur.  of  Meij,  vill  538. 

Meiyamb,  Tell,  62,  66. 

Mesadj,  daily  honae,  399. 

Me;aideh,  riU,  S76, 

MeshgbOrah,  viE  421. 

Meshhad,  Wely,  376,  393. 

el-Me^hed,  vill,  108, 

Metawneb,  sing.  Mata-nUy,  38,  41. 

el-Metn,  distr.  16. 

Mezra'ah,  '  goatriUage,'  399,  402, 

Mezra'fth,  vill.  east  of 'Tyre,  69, 

Mezra'ah,  vill.  east  of  Nabr  §ftUb,  614. 

el-Mezzeh,  Tia  441,  442, 

Mf  Sr,  vill.  85,  86,  87,  103. 

MihfSr,  rill,  164,  166, 

el-Mdh,  W,  114, 

Mtmis,  viU.  382. 

Min'in,  382, 

el'Minjeh,  Hiln,  344. 

Mirti  Kefr  Su^ahiyeh,  riU.  GS4. 

el-Mirr,  rill,  138,  140, 

Miiyamin,  see  Meryamln. 

Misbk,  W.  435. 

el-MiBkljeh,  '  the  waferer,'  631. 

Miyeh  wa-Mlyeh,  vill.  36,  37. 

Miiyara,  rill.  685, 

Mu'addamiyeb,  W.  73,  364. 

el-Mu'a^ijeh,  Tell,  310,  314,  839. 

el-Mu'allab^ah,  '  the  Buspended,'  rill.  neaS 

the  coast,  84. 
el-Mu'alHah,  vill.  near  ZaMeh,  4S6. 
el-Mudahdirah,  rill.  136. 
el-Mudanwiirah,  F.  344, 
MudSya,  rill  486. 
el-Mugbaijir,  viU.  392. 
MughSr,  rill.  MearrAt  79,  80, 
Mughar,  rill,  west  of  tile  ^flleh,  862. 
Mughaiat  BAniSs,  407. 
MughAtat  er-Kabib,  exc.  conv.  639. 
Mugbaribeh,  '  western  Africans,'  186,  189. 
el-MughdOsheh,  vilL  86,  37, 
el-Mngheiiiych,  vill.  and  W.  602,  603,  609, 
Mnghr  en-Namar,  Tell,  363, 
Mnhaiditheh,  ria  127,  42^  429. 
MQhiiniy,  291, 

Muhaiteh,  for  Mnb^ditheh,  428,  429. 
MuheibSb,  rill.  369. 
Mujedda',  rain  and  W.  815,  887. 
Mnjeidil,  rill.  118. 
el-MokadSyeb,  riv.  6E5, 6fi7. 
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Mukhtn&s,  MuAmash,  SS9. 

Mfikhmel,  see  MakhmeL 

Milkhna,  plaio,  132,  135,  298,  301. 

Bl-Molcnbrif,  stream,  448,  461. 

el-MulfQtttt',  riv.  Kidou,  114,  116,  116. 

el-Molebbis,  vilL  140. 

el-Muneitiroh,  yUl.  603. 

e]-Muii{£^,  862. 

el-Mureijat,  KhSn,  496. 

UurfiffQ^  vill.  389. 

Masheiri^b,  viU.  ue&r  ^efffirieh,  113. 

Musheirifeh,  itII.  on  W.  KhaUd,  669, 

MuBhnniBli,  vill.  119. 

MOsktlrfth,  293. 

Mu5s!a,  W.  121,  126. 

el-Mufiirr,  W.  283,  284. 

MnteEellim,  see  el-MntseUitn. 

el-Mnteellini,  'goreraor,'  Tell,  116,  117. 

el-MnlQUeb,  vai.  37a,  373. 

el-Mnzelri'iJt,  vill.  east  of  Rentbieb,  141. 

Muzeirfab,  W.  near  Belt  Ummar,  282. 

N 

Mblm,  Tulg.  for  N&bnlm. 

mbuloB,  Nei^U,  SheiAaa,  127-133,  299, 
300.  AbondBncs  of  water,  299. 
Mouoda  of  aabes,  299. 

Nahleh,  Till.  838,  629. 

Nahf,  'river.' 

fMabr  Anwal}',  riv.  Bottmau,  S6,  37. 
JFNabr  Band,  582,  583. 
iHahr  Ibrahim,  riv.  AioMi,  601,  606,  609. 
|Nabiel-Kelb,Z^otu,bit9iii,609,  610.  Pass, 
*         12,  13.     Inscriptions  and  BCtdptaTeB, 
617-624. 

Nabr  Na'mSn,  Bda>,  88,  102,  104. 

Nabr  Kesbaln,  584. 

Nabr  RUbin,  162. 

en-N4kfl™b,  Bas,  62,  66. 

sn-NSkftrab,  vilL  127. 

iJa'man,  see  Nabr  Na'm^ 

en-Na'meh,  Deir  an-N,  34, 

Narabeb,  Tell,  12B. 

HtM,  ft.  n.  419. 

Kajir,  W,  nearKafr  Bir-im,  72. 

N&fir,  W.  nem  Daumeh,  296. 

N^'arah,  Persian  wbeel,  661. 

en-Na'flrah,  viU.  337,  839. 

Nawa'tmeh,  W.  290. 

Neba',  'fountain,' 

Neba'  'Ajyar,  498  «[. 

Neba'  el-'Ar*5,  674. 

Neba'  el-'Asal,  610. 

Neba'  el-IJifbiny,  378. 

Neba'  el-Leben,  610. 

Neba'  el-Madiueb,  60. 

Keba'  ^bemllI),  600. 

Neba'  Shukkab,  61. 

en-Nebit,  'Ain,  687,  69S. 

Nebatiyeb  el-Fdka,  44,  48. 

Nebat^eh  et-Tabta,  44,  48. 
Vol.  IIL— 65* 


Nebk,  Till.  452,  584, 

Nebj,  'propbet.' 

Neby  'Alj  et-iaiir,  Wely,  44. 

Neby  B&ynzld,  802. 

Neby  Befen,  298,  301. 

NebyDanii^,  148. 

Neby  Habil,  Abel,  Wely,  481. 

Nabylsmatl,  106. 

Neby  Mindan,  TeU,  Laodiaa,    654,  566, 

667. 
Neby  Miaby,  87. 
Neby  'Othman,  Wely,  633. 
Neby  Safy,  44. 
Neby  Sa'ld,  105,  108,  110. 
Neby  Samwil,  169. 
Neby  Sblt,  Setb,  -ntL  601,  602,  BOS. 
Neby  Sijud,  44, 
Neby  §afa,  vill.  425,  426. 
Neby  Tbiiiy,  Wely,  141. 
Neby  Ytkoas,  34,  85  ;   see  el-Jlyeh. 
Neby  Yfinaa,  at  HalhOl,  281. 
Neby  Za'Or,  vill,  495,  498. 
Nejemeh,  M.  292. 
N(^ha,  Till.  444. 
Nemflr,  'panthers,'  W.  414. 
Nesleh,  viU.  124, 
Niha,  Till,  37, 
Nimrtn,  341. 
Nnhi;  Till.  78,  79. 
NQiibalin,  rill.  284. 
NOki),  ruin,  344, 
Niiris,  340. 

NuBairiyeh,  people  and  M.  890,  567, 
en-NiSsr,  'rictory,'  468, 


«l-'Oreimeb,  riU.  676. 

'Otbm&i,  pr.  n.  633. 

'Othman  Hazilry  (z  for  Dhlll,  Wely,  401. 

el-'OMir,  vilL  105,  108. 


Rafaniyeh,  Baphanea,  573, 

Eafidh,  vilL  429. 

RSfidia,  Raftdieh,  tUL  128,  133, 

Rahab,  310,  314,  329. 

er-Rah^anSyeb,  338. 

Ea'ith^  TiU.  501. 

er-RSm,  or  er-Ran,  lake,  FUala,  899,  400. 

er-Rim,  Ramah  of  Benjamin,  287. 

mmeh,  Raiah  of  Asher,  68  »q. 

Rameb,  Ramak  of  Napbtali,  78,  79. 

B^meh,  near  Hebron,  279. 

K4m!n,  via  126,  127, 

Ramleh,  142,  146,  151. 

er-Riin,  Birket,  see  ec~R4ia. 

er-Kia,  rill.  135. 

B£s  El-Abyad,  Fnm.  alfum,  44,  62,  66,  M; 

Kfis  el-A^ar,  vill.  69. 
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Rds  d-'Ain,  near  lye,  59. 

E4s  el-'Ain,  near  Yofa,  140. 

Rfc  el-'Anjeh,  878. 

er-Ras  Ba'albet,  Coma,  634-637. 

Raa  EUas,  272. 

R4s  el-Fari'a,  803. 

lUs  Jedrah,  86. 

Ris  Kerka',  Till.  146.      Written  also 

Eerfser. 
Ria  eUMetn,  Till.  15. 
Rds  en-Na^tr^  iS'caJa  7>n7rUB),  66, 


Rh  Rnmeileb,  36. 

E(i8  Sa'dijeh,  34. 

RSaheiya,  vill,  379,  430,  431, 

RiaheijBt  el-FukMr,  (or  R.  e!-Fulh-klmr,) 

Eand  Abu  i-KhOraz,  W.  817. 

Eeifan,  v.  616. 

Renthiet,  ^-ill.  141. 

Resha'ln,  Kalir,  684. 

Redirasli,  W.  292. 

Eesm  el-Hadeth,  vill,  631. 

Restun,  AreiAiua,  661. 

RibSh,  W.  140,  296. 

Kbleb,  Riblah,  642-646. 

Ridghah,  Tell,  810,  315. 

RihSn,  '  mjTtle,'  M.  37,  40,  43,  421. 

RiBhrdsh,  W.  276,  383, 

Kuban,  W.  88. 

Rabeiyeb,  W.  290. 

OT-Rabli4ireh,  W.  342,  844, 

Rnbaibeb,  vill.  148. 

Rakhleh,  temple,  436,  436. 

Rdm,  Till.  87,  38,  39. 

er-Rnmady,  vilL  502, 608. 

R6mah,  Rjona,  108, 110. 

er-Rflmeb,  'Aia,  601. 

Rmneileb,  vill.  36. 

Rtuneiah,  viil.  68. 

Rlimia,  tUL  44. 

ROmmina,  rain,  146. 

RQnun^eb,  ISamon,  108,  110 

Rtmim6u,  RbamOB,  290. 

Rdmy,  '  Greek,'  80, 125. 

Ruwaia,  via.  103,  104. 

Rnweis,  Neba',  603. 

Rnweiset  Ram,  87,  38. 


Sabtreli,  vill.  449. 
Sabir^f ,  BCream,  448. 
Siidik  sl-Jemalnj,  pr,  n.  140. 
Sa'din,  Till.  676. 
SafBd,  SgA»  72,74. 
Safed,  vilL  near  Tibnin,  B8. 
S£f Its,  soe  Bo^  §lf Ita. 
Sabii),  F.  471. 
BShil,  '  MBfltj'  91. 
Sahil, 'pUiii,-490,  491. 
Saba  Judadeb,  489,  490,  491. 


ej-Sahra,  '  desert  plain,'  139  eq,  474,  475, 

486. 
Sabflr,  W.  601. 
§aida,  Sidm,  36, 
S^da,  vilL  124. 
SaidauSya,  convent,  469. 
Sa'idijeb,  Tell,  310. 
Sakat,  SiKcoOi,  309,  310,  312,  339. 
es-Sal^,  gate,  455. 
fis-§a]lb,  Nabr,  610,  611,  814. 
Salifiany,  vill.  61. 
^aiiMyeh,  viU.  441,  444,  469,  473. 
saiihiyeh,  Tell,  446. 
Soliin,  Shdan,  298. 
Saiim,  TilL  117,  119, 
Salim,  Wely,  316. 
Salmon  el-FSri^,  -Wely,  135,  296. 
es-Samieh,  291. 
Samiriyeh,  ndn,  330. 
Sanik,  see  Senik. 

Sanflr,  vill.  and  fortr.  133,  802,  304. 
Saria,  SorU,  154,  165,  156. 
Sa'aa',  tDL  near  Kefr  Bir-im,  68,  69,  72. 
Sa'aa',  in  W.  el-'jljain,  447. 
ea-^aowaneb,  vilL  65,  68. 
SebOafieb,  Senate,  a<mana,  126, 138. 
Sef&reia,  vill.  88. 

§e£Farieb,  af^phoris,  109,  110,  111,  112. 
Sefheb,  vilL  436,  431. 
Sey^,  or  Sbeizar,  Larasa,  560. 
Seijac,  Till.  79,  81. 
SeiySr,  see  Kubbet  Seiyar, 
Selameb,  pr.  n.  139, 
Selbll,  niiD,  144. 
Sel^ab,  rain,  806,  aoa 
SeMmeh,  W.  78,  80,  81,  343,  344. 
Selfiky,  W.  64. 
Selwan,  Siioan,  189. 
Semlkeh,  vill.  576, 
Semmawmeb,  vill,  677. 
SemmCinieh,  Simoaiai,  113. 
Sema'y.  >-ill.  72,  75,  77. 
Sentk,  riv.  38. 
Serada,  889, 

Seraiyib,  W.  and  brook,  115. 
SerSr,  vill  576. 
Serbah,  vill.  37,  88,  42. 
Seribbla,  vill.  aad  W.  61,  62. 
Serramin,  Tell,  344. 
Sba'ab,  W.  78,  81,  82,  86,  87.— Vill.  67. 
Sha'ad,  vill  533. 
Sb6b,  distr.  66. 
e8h-Sba'ib,W.  21,83. 
Slia'ir,  W,  126,  136,  134,  135. 
esb-Sbalr,  Tell,  500. 
Sbabaj,  W.  603. 
eeh-Sbnfah,  eastle,  666, 
Sha'ftt,  vill.  286, 

esh-Sbagbar,  distr.  77,  78,  639,  630. 
eah-Shak,  Tell,  329. 
esh-SbSm,  DamascttS,  468. 
Sham,  W.  291. 
Sbai^maiiu,  vill  676, 
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Mh-Shareh,  diatr.  575. 

Shebrflti,  W.  809. 

Siiefa  'Omar,  vJU.  103. 

Shehab,  fam.  431. 

Sbe(ifni,  W.  and  itU.  3S,  37. 

esh-Sheifeh,  'jIib  aged,  lie  elder.' 

eBh-Sheikli,  Jebel,  Moant  Uermm,  48,  58, 

376,  379,  400,  436  sq.  481  sq.    Two 

summits,  48,  379. 
Sheikh  'Aijaah,  Wely  and  bridge,  575. 
Sheikh  'AIj,  W.  134. 
Sheikh  Bureik,  rill.  113. 
Shdth  DSfld,  W,  825, 
Sheikh  GhSnim,  Wely,  298. 
Sheikh  Haaan,  Tell,  329. 
Sheikh  Hiiaaih,  Waly,  894. 
Sheifcli  KhQiJr,  WbIj,  406,  408,  409. 
Shdkh  Mnhsmmed,  rill.  677, 578. 
Sheikh   'Othmao   Hktoy  (z   for   Dtal, 

Wely,  401. 
Sheikh  Silim,  Wely,  815. 
Sheikh  Salmon  el-FSrisy,  eee  Salmon. 
Sheikh  Shaleh,  irilL  127. 
Sheikh  Taba,  rin.  578. 
Sheikh  Yafdiy,  Wely,  400. 
Sheikh  Yftsaf,  Tell,  895. 
Sheiz&r,  Abnlf.  see  Seub. 
Shelflh,  vill.  574. 
Shemfseh,  riU.  426. 
Shemlin,  riU.  21, 
Shemmaa,  W.  89. 
Shemain,  Neba',  600. 
SberJSt,  rill.  266. 
Shotak,  W.  134. 
ShorSr,  W.  340. 
Shib'a,  or  Shiba',  W.  376,  379,  41S.— ViU. 

879,406,407,414,416. 
ShBbal,  viU.  44. 
ShiyOkh,  rilL  376,  283. 
Shfif,  distr.  eS3. 
ShUfeh,  rill.  134. 
Shotheit,  W,  283,  284. 
e^-Shil^tf,  castle,  48  aq,  SS. 
Shiikif  eth-Thaur,  495. 
ShOkio,  rilL  44,  51,  56. 
E3h-Shiikk,  W.  and  rain,  809. 
ShSkrah,  viU  68. 

edi-Sbm^yyeb,  'the  east,'  450,  451. 
esh-Sh&rky,  gate,  455. 
Sha^tah,  337,  339. 
ShUwaiik,  rill  37. 
Shnweikeh,  riU.  284. 
Shnweir,  vill.  616. 
Showeiya,  riU.  382,  419, 
Si'a,  rain,  291. 
Sib'al,  rifl.  685. 
Sid  Dahfld,  Wely,  393,  396. 
§ifBaf,  vill.  72,  73. 
5ifiaf,  W.  421,  43*. 
es-SI^  W.  29a 
Sin  Ibl,  riU.  393. 
Sindiln,  '  ilex,'  390,  391. 
es-Siodilneh,  riU.  120. 


1,  rill.  504. 
Skaaderfna,  vilL  87. 
56ba,  vill.  154,  166,  157, 158, 281. 
Sfl,  riU.  582. 
SobSih,  Arabs,  341, 
Sijbbarin,  rill.  114. 
Subborali,  vilL  440. 

e;-SDbeibeh,  castle  near  BSnias,  404,  412. 
5flfeir,  miefletoe,  128. 
SuMf,  see  Silsaf. 
SiilimitH,  Vm.  67,  68,  76. 
Siihinnr,  ria.  424. 
Slik  Wady  Barada,  478  aq, 
SiUdmhi,  rilL  8o^,  83,  84,  86 
Sakr,  Arabs,  326,  338. 
Sultfin  Ya'kib,  riE.  428,  439. 
Sviltlna,  road,  141, 
ganirah,  rain,  292. 


es-Sflr,  W. 
SQi'a,  Zero 


276. 


),  616. 


'a,  ZonD(,  153. 
giirilr,  W.  16a 
Sarghaya,  Till.  486,  602. 
eB-Svirljeh,  es-Snrijy,  gate,  442,  466, 
§6rrah,  vill.  134. 
SQrtabeh,  see  Ktlrn  gilrtabeh. 
Sut&El-'Afrit,TiU.676. 
Suweiiil|,  W.  288,  289. 
ef-Suweireh,  '  piotnre,'  F,  429, 


Ta'amiiik,  Ttuanah,  IIT. 

ft-T':v  '  "■ ,  "■■ 

"'aiyibeo,  Opiro,  iyfomm,  rill.  2!W. 
'aiyibeh,  rilL  Dear  esh-Shuktf,  63. 
'aiyibeh,  vill.  near  Bsisan,  839. 
'aiyibeh,  vilL  and  W,  near  Ba'albek, 

603,  504. 
Tarobarit,  rill.  87. 
Tftna,  F.  Thmalh,  295, 
Tannfir,  Heb.  TtSU,  'ovea,  fijrnace,'  44, 

416. 
Tannm-  Eyfib,  345. 
TamaurSn,  villages,  W,  600,  601. 
Tarabulns,  see  Trifdii. 
Taum  Ni^ia,  'twins  of  N,'  two  peaks  cf 

Lebanon,  37,  388,  431. 
Tanrab,  canal,  446,  470,  473. 
et-Tawat!n,  W.  72,  342. 
et-Teun,  W.  character,  373,  878, 379,  389, 

413,  416,  420,  426,  430,  492. 
f  eir  Haifa,  rill.  62. 
Teitabeh,  viU.  75. 
et-Tekiyeb,  in  JernBalem,  190. 
et-TeWyeh,  at  DamsBcaa,  459. 
Tell  'Abba?,  nun,  677. 
TeU'Afdr,  29& 
Tell  el-Bedaiv!yeli,  110, 118. 
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Ten  Beia4D.  838,  829. 
Tell  Birweh,  88. 
Tell  Da'Ok,  103. 
Tell  Dibtln,  Ijoa,  87*,  { 
Tell  el-Feras,  362,  398, 
Tell  HabbOsh,  47. 
Tell  el-yaush,  vill.  57*. 
Tell  Quar  (t  for  Dha),  81. 
Tell   Uflm,   846.      Not    ' 

Prob,  Ciorasin,  359. 
Tell  el-Hiinaweh,  363,  864. 
Tell  el-Ijady,  flan,  390-393, 
Tell  KdmAn,  Oamtnoaa,  Jtinea 
Tell  el-Krakef,  127. 
Tel!  Kh&n,  103. 
Tell  Knrdany,  104. 
Tell  Kftds,  H4. 
Tell  Nimft,  ST4. 
Tell  es-SafJBh,  161. 
Tel)  esh-Sbemniaia,  viU.  114. 
Tell  eth-Th&iab,  116. 
TeU  Yinfln,  88. 
Tellet  Hwia,  viU  BSl,  E64. 
Telifll,  plur.  of  Tell,  44S,  470. 
Teauny,  vill,  567. 
XerbiUuh,  TiR  68. 
Terkfimieh,  Triamiu,  378. 
Tewhtlja,  Till.  66.  67. 


Fmer  index. 


u 

Um  el-'-^ra,  Tell,  810,  329. 

Urn  el-'Amad,  ra.  itIL  in  the  BHttanf,  83. 

Um  el-'Amul,  nil.  north  of  plain  of  Eb- 

draelon,  113. 
Um  Buij,  382. 
Um  el-Fahm,  vill.  120. 
.   Um  el-Bikiat«ia,  ni.  yill.  66a 
Um  el-Meis,  min,  283. 
Um  Sel^khtt,  rain,  83. 
Um  Bi-Zenit,  rill.  114, 116, 120. 
UmmBteui,  vilL  134. 
Urt&B,  Eton,  278. 


Watty  Bl-Boij,  602. 

Wehr,  ffgrax  Syriacia,  coney  of  Script  81 

Welejeh,  vill.  266,  271. 

el-Wesa',  W.  121,  123,  124. 


»»,va,  , 


1.  475. 


TeySsfr,  rill.  3 

eth-Thaur,  49l>. 

eth-Thelj,  '  snow,'  Jebel,  Herman,  60. 

TheltbaClia,  Neby  Sufa,  426. 

Tihnlci,  Toron,  57,  58  m. 

Tai,  vill.  134. 

et  Tin,  F.  344. 

Tiniyeh,  Jebet,  44*. 

et-Tiny,  TeU,  427. 

Tirxa,  riU.  S98. 

el-Ttreh,  ria  Dear  'AkJm,  104. 

eC-Ttreh,  vill.  near  Lyddn,  141, 143. 

T6m,  M«  Taom, 

'  'Ob&s,  Tftetei,  806. 

'  abH^,  'terrace,'  321,  836. 

■  'dbftkat  Fahil,  Pttti,  821. 

'  (ib'On,  Till  113. 

'  ubQlyeli,  272. 

etTuffah,  diatr.  38,  41. 

Tuheishimsh,  W.  216. 

et-Tu^ar,  Kbin,  840,  3*1. 

TAklD,  128. 

tai  Keram,  126. 

Tnleil  el-Ffll,  GiSrai,  286. 

TuIiQ,  vill  66,  68. 

'  'bimatTeh,  vilL  66. 

'  WVHi^b  <i  for  pha),  Tftwri,  802,  808. 

'  '(nna,  Thomae.  gate,  46S. 

'  'Smmdn,  802,  806. 

'  'umrah,  vill.  Mar  esh-ShSkU;  62. 

'  'Qmrab,  riU.  In  [diun  of  'Akk*,  108,  104. 

'  'bmnb,  rilL  near  Tabor,  840. 

'  ■nr'an,  vill.  109,  110,  112,  841. 

Tarbd^  vilL  and  U.  682  «q. 


Yfibifi,  riv.  33. 
TSbiB,  W.  310,  316,  817. 
Yabr&d,  we  Yebrfld. 
Ya'bud,  viU.  121,  133. 
YSfa,  Heb.  Jop*o,  Gr.  'litm 
161, 


,  JiiRpo,  1*2, 


Ya'fflr,  W.  4*0. 

Yftffliy,  Me(j,  400. 

Yahfufeh,  rilL  501,  603. 

Yahfdfeh,  W.  486,  601,  502. 

Ya'kob,  pr.  n.  Jacob,  129, 

Yahflk,  viU.  ffiuUat,  81. 

YUo,  AijiSon,  144,  146. 

el-Yamun,  riU,  120. 

YaoOo,  JoBOB,  297. 

YSrSn,  vilL  61,  62. 

Yasici,  303. 

Ya^r,  rill.  61. 

Yebrdd,  JiAntia,  666. 

el-YehOdiyeb,  rill,  near  Tibnln,  68. 

el-YebQdiyeh,  rilL  near  YWa,  140, 141, 

Yemen,  party,  146,  283. 

Yemmoneb,  rilL  and  lake,  S48. 

Yerka,  rill.  103. 

Yeraah,  rain,  807,  308. 

Yeaba'a,  riU.  16*,  156. 

Yezid,  canal,  4*6.  469,  4T0,  4T3. 

YOhmnr,  rill.  421,  422,  42a 

Ylinin,  rill,  and  W.  530. 

TSntah,  rill.  430,  489. 
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Za'areh,  W.  398,  405,  408. 

ez-ZaharSny,  riv.  43 ;  aonrco,  46. 

Zahleh,  riU.  486,  500,  547. 

ei-Zakar,  roln,  138, 

Za'rir,  W.  490,  491. 

Za'r^,  !^e»piba,  meSiar  trea,  491,  492. 

Za'flra,  vUL  890,  393, 

Zantar,  -rill.  61,  63,  56. 

ei-Zswfirib,  tUL  neat  'Arlta,  57S. 

ez-Zaw6rtb,  rnin  near  Af^a,  608. 

ZawMa,  vill.  138,  1S4. 

Zaweitjneb,  vill.  664. 

ez-Ziiwieh,  vill.  140. 

Zebediny,  viU.  437,  485. 

Zebdeli,  tUI.  norfli  of  plua  of  Eadraeloi 

113. 
Zebdeh,  riU,  west  of  Yatad,  123. 


Zabdln,  yiU.  43, 

Zehilteh,  vill.  41. 

Zeita,  viU.  124. 

Zeiteb,  Zeity,  viU.  646,  567. 

ez-Zeitany,  Tall,  427. 

Zekweh,  see  Dhefeweb. 

Zelftfeh,  vill.  117. 

Zei^in,  ViU,  and  W.  Jeirtel,  117,  122,  123, 

310,  320,  329,  338. 
Zer^a,  W.  310. 
ez-ZerraX  vilL  644,  664, 
ez-Zib,  JciaS,  Edijpa,  628,  630. 
Zibkin,  vill.  65,  66. 
Zibfld,  75. 

ZuGharta,  vill,  684,  687. 
zait  el-Khniib,  vUL  617. 
Zflk  MekSjil,  viU.  617. 
ZA%  Mfi^bah,  vill.  617. 
ai-Zilkklyeh,  vilL  64. 
ej-Znreikin,  brook,  60,  61. 
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Modem  Arabic  names  will  be  found  in  tha  praCBding  IndeJ.  For  more  general 
matters,  the  nader  is  referred  to  tbe  veiy  fnll  Table  of  Contents  prefixed  to  Ibe  volume. 

Ancient  names  of  PiKsa,  and  the  like,  are  here  printed  in  Italic. 

Ancient  places  now  first  nsited  or  identified,  ars  marked  by  an  asterisk  {*). 
ThoEe  in  like  manner  first  visited  or  identified  during  our  farmer  joame;,  and  here 
■gun  mentioned,  ar«  marked  by  a  dagger  (  f  ). 


Aqueduct,  near  Beiriit,  U,  22.  At  Beit 
Miry,  IT.  At  source  of  tbe  Zoberloj, 
45,  id.  From  Solomon's  pools,  B86. 
At  Jerusalem,  247.  —  Perforatad 
stones,  IT,  18,  273,  285. 

Araba,  viU.  Gr.'AfioBa,  88. 

Art^aA,  the  Gbur,  833. 

AtM,  ATbeia,\  US. 

Area,  Arltita,  6T9  sq, 

AvMaii.  301. 

Ardhum,  551. 

ArimtUhsa,  141. 

Ai^iUet,  sea  Area, 

Atanvm,  mouatun,  TT. 

Ashes,  mounds  of,  at  Jemaalem,  201,  202. 
At  Nikbdns,  299. 

AsKhii,  plain  and  ci^.  111. 

AiUoa,  the  Gh&r,  334. 

Auranitisj  see  Haaraa. 


Abana,  KB  Anuma. 
AM  Btth  ffaaiAah,\  8T2. 
AbUa  oTLysonias,  4S0-484. 
Abraham's  bouse,  etc.  279. 
AaAa,  Plalanaii,  92. 
Adabari,  74. 
AchiAi^'  G6. 

Acra,  see  Alav^ 
AiriiaUne,  toparchy,  296. 
AcroU,^  296. 
Adomt,  riv.  608. 
Aion,^  Adonnm,  see  DAra. 

Aiioioa,i  *  146. 
Am,*  on  north  bolder,  634, 
Ajdon,  see  Aijaha. 
Aim,  207-211. 
AlaaeO,  2S7. 


Amaaa,  Abana,  riv.  44T. 

Anne,  see  St-  Anne. 

Anri-Lebanon,    wo  stern    decUvi^,    420. 

Eastern  declivity,  441,  4S5,  4S9,  491. 

General  features,  64T,  648. 
AntipalrvA  189. 
Antonia,  fortress,  230-243. 
Apamta,  G60. 
A^ttca,  temple  of  Yeans,  605-607. 


Bad-Gad,'  prob.  at  BInISs,  409,  410. 

Baal-HenruK,'*  409,  410. 

Ba'albek,  see  BdiopoHi. 

BaOa;  266. 

BabuBrba,  a  Baal,  16,  17. 

Barinum,  caatollum,  673. 

Belfort,  fortress,  49, 

Brfw,  riy.  104. 
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Belroir  c 


tlie  crnaadera,  Kauks!),  ; 


BemchiA,  2T5. 

Btrgtai,  BEirtt,  7-12. 

Belanm,  not  Bethur,  268. 

BeUnmnnba,*  1*4,  1 46. 

Beth-Anolh.  281. 

BelA-Arhd,^  343. 

BOh-Doffm,  298. 

Bofef,  i.  q.  Bethtr?  270. 

Bah-emiA,  not  at  'Aiakiih,  103,  108. 

BeiiwoftheRabhina,  267-209.    At  Bel 

el?   270 
BflM^iem  of  Judah,  372,  373,  285. 
Bethkhtm  of  Zebuinn,  118. 
BeAamm^,*  114. 
B^-Rdieb,  371,  372. 
BahuB^  at  Bt-Tlbi^ab,  358. 
BetA-sAaa,  BeAshtaa,  329  £q. 
.ffc<A~iiene9A,t  153. 
-  ■  ■'       rt  at  Bwt  Ufa,  337  M. 

■   -28*. 
Beli-sur,  276,  277. 
B<ft5o6™,f  194. 
Bflylm,  Gr.  B<ti;Ao*!i,  337  S^. 
Bevellea  stonea,  229  sq. 
BezRAo,  190,  191,  211. 
Bo«lTmut,\  riv.  Beo  Anwalj. 
Bread,  not  soid  by  peaaan^  137. 
Bridge,  ano.  from  temple,  221-237. 
Bufblos  in  the  Huleh,  896.     In  the  I 

kei'a,  581, 
Buds,  Fella,  323. 


Cabal,'  88. 

C<aarea  PhiUppi,  Paiaeai,  410. 

CanmnBH,''  116. 

Cojia  of  Ga]ilBe,t  108. 


,  at  Khin  lifiayah,  34T-368. 
Argumants,  348-354,  Tea^raonies 
of  early  writers  and  trsvBllerB,  864^ 
358. 

CaphaTvalM,  Bee  Caparailia, 

Caphar  Saba,i  138. 

Coram,  156,  272. 

Cailf&aia  Eiamaia,  151. 

Cavern  nnder  Beietha,  191. 

Cedan  of  Lebsnoo,  588-^93.,  Great  am- 
phitheatre, 690. 

Cemetery,  English,  178.    Ameiicstt,  179. 

Cwkfe™,  marsh,  104, 

Chabsio*  88. 

Chaka  *  under  Lebanon,  497. 

CftgAim,*  14S. 

CheKdim,\  154. 

Churami,  at  Tell  HAm,  859. 

ChryaorrlvKa,  riv.  447. 

Cisterns  at  Hableb,  137. 

Ctd'tin,  Lanaka,  7. 


CooWs?*  309.  ^ 

Cffl&is™,646.  * 

Colomn  near  Deir  el-Ahmsr,  530. 
Coniy  of  Scripture,  Hyrax  ^iaaa,  Webr, 

66,  387. 
Corma,  at  er-R»s,  535-637. 
Convent   on    Carmcl,    100,   101.      Greek, 

-visit  to,  194.     Consent  of  the  CiosB, 

169,  264. 
O™,  6,  & 
Cmdon,  see  CWdb. 
Crach,  or  Crnc,  for  eUHusn,  566. 
Ciilai,  Kiilonieh,  158. 
C^amon,  Kua^i',  838,  839. 
Cjp™,  6,  7. 


442-468.— The  PiiAIB  :  Bound- 
aries, 448-445.  DiviaioBS,  446. 
Tells,  445.  Soil,  «6.  Rivers  and 
fountains,  446.  Canals  from  the 
Barada,  446.  The  'Awaj,  447. 
Lakes,  450.  Agrieulture,  fruits,  462. 
— The  Cm  ;  Geogr.  position,  463, 
Population,  453  sq.  Form,  streets, 
454  sq.  Houses,  454.  Gatee,  466. 
Castle,  466.  Mosks,  Khfins,  466. 
Bazars,  456.  Commerce,  batba,  466. 
Coffee-houses,  458.  MeidSn,  458. 
The  Meij,  439.  Plane  tree,  469. 
Dogs,  460.  Abundant  water,  460. 
Antiquities,  461-463.  Hirtoij,  462- 
468. 

AmUTiM,  see  Tbmjrai. 

Da«,f  392. 

Digihae,*  near  Dan,  398. 

Diacopsarfa,  i.  q.  Sepphorigj  q.  T. 

Diotpolil,  i.  q.  Li^iida,  q.  r. 

Boi-i.^  Dilk,  290. 

IMIim,  338. 

Druzes,  see  ed-DerAi. 


Eial,  M.  131,  132. 

EcoB  Homo,  piers  andent,  171,  191,  220. 

Ecdippa,  638. 

Edomia,f  *  Editmia,  Danmeh,  293. 

Meiiliempolii,f  194. 

Eleuliena,  Nahr  el-Kebtr,  676. 

Emeaa,  551-554. 

Emmaa,  Nicopdia,  146,  147 ;  b  New  Teat 

147-160. 
Embn;  340. 
En-Gaanim,  see  Jenta. 
Entering  m  ofBamatk,*  568. 
Ephridm,'  Ephran,'  Taiyibeb,  290. 
Etdmelon,  the  great  pbin,  113  sq.  121. 
£fain,273. 
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Coiom,"  Coiarort,  Gr.  Tdpapa,  Tt^apiid,    Jabeek-ffUead, 


Ca&oMa,t   113. 

CaJjralM,t  139. 

Gtia,*  288. 

Gedtir,t  263. 

Germalh,  gate,  213-217- 

Cennewre*,  land  of,  348,  349. 

Giphrta,  334. 

Gsrisvn,  M.  131,  182. 


Ga«oi  ■  of  Sanl,  281 
Gibeon,f  J  60. 
Gi&n,  242, 
Gi»oa,l  337. 
Gtmao.t  160. 
fpnufo,  see  Jenm. 
Ci>caii,t  78. 
Oi«o,t  134. 
Golden  Gate,  173. 


t,  118,  119. 
BalM,f  *  281,  282. 
SanuUh,  G51. 

ffomofi,  fijfermj  in  i/,*  668. 
Somnunf  G6. 

el-Harani,  ttie  Grand  MoBk,seeiD  Index  I. 
Ifaanm,  444,  446. 
Haaur''  of  Naphtali,  not  6t  Hadiy,  63, 

Not  at  TeU  Hfliflr,  81.    Not  at  el- 

Hazflry,  401,  402.      P(ob.   at  Tell 

Klnir^beh,  365. 
B<Sm,  472. 
ficZduo,  S3. 
Sdiopolis,  templsB,  507.    Plan,  608.    Great 

temple,   509.       Leaser  templa,  514. 

General  features,  616.    Circulartem- 

p!e,  617.    HisWiy,  619-527. 
Btrmim,   Mmtni,  48,  431   gq.      See   esh- 

Sheikb,  Jehel. 
Holy  Sepnlohre,  254-263. 
House  of  Alirahsm,  279. 
House  in  Lebanon,  89,  44.    At  Tibntn,  60. 

At  Kefr  Bir-im,  68,  69.    At  'Akka, 

~-      At  TQllfizBh,  302. 


«*,f 


I 


/)"i3B,f*376. 

fiisalptions,  at  Deir  et-KQTsli,  16.     At 

JerjO'a,    46.      At   Kefr  Bir-im,  70. 

At  Jemsalem,  192.    At  Bkiiaa,  407. 

At  AbUeli,  480.    At  Ba'albek,  609. 

At  Nahr  el-Kelb,  618  eq. 
ftoTta,  Heb.  JOw,  446. 


Jacob's  Wffl,  132,  299. 

JaaoB*  297. 

Jopho,  see  Jqipa. 

Jenaaleia,  161 ;  see  Contents  of  Sect.  IV, 
V.  Geogr^bicfll  poaitioii,  183,  To- 
pography, etc.  203  sq.  TyropiEon 
and  Afera,  207-211.  Beietha,  211, 
Gate  Oennatb,  212-217.  Course  of 
eecond  waU,  217-220.  Temple  area, 
soutb  part,  220.  Ancient  bridge 
from  temple,  163,  226-227.  Sub- 
Btmctions,  ancient,  228,  229.  Bevel- 
led Etones,  229  iq.  Antoaia,  230- 
243.  CiMenis,  196,  198.  Report  of 
nal«r  at  Dsmasctis  gate,  197.  Gi- 
hon,  213.  \VelInear  tbe  Haram,  245 
sq.  The  aqueduct,  247.  Upperfoun- 
tain,  248  eq.  Canals,  sener^  249  eq. 
Tomb  of  Helena,  £51  sq.  Tombs  cf 
the  propbetB,  203  sq.  The  Holj  Sep- 
ulchre, 254-263.    Tradition,  263. 

JeeiBTj  see  Itarea, 

JeW  place  of  wailing,  163.  Later  Jewish 
sepulchre  at  Tejastr,  306. 

Jezr^,  valley  of,  325.     See  Zer*™. 

JiptJ6aA-ti*  vaUey,  103,  107. 

Jolmeom,*  HE. 

Jojjia,  Yafa,  142. 

Jordait,  sources,  412,  413.  In  Ihe  HOIeh, 
394,  395,    Junction  of  aCtearas,  394, 


Kanah^  of  Asher,  see  E£na. 

KanaA,*  brook,  135, 

KapAio-namit,  F.  360. 

Kmvm,  272. 

Karetea,'  537. 

iCatoft  of  Naphtali,  367-369. 

Kephamcme,  350,  351, 

Kujaihr-jearaHjf  157. 

KUton,  riv.  114,  116. 

Knights  Hospitalers,  palace  of,  166  sq. 


Laodicea  *  in  Lebanon,  664,  556. 

LansfOj  550. 

Larnaka,  CUiim,  7. 

Ldxmm  Mmmt,  eastern  wall,  421.  North- 
eastern part,  530, 646,  548.  Charac- 
ter, 646,  547.    Western  declivity  and 
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Ltoioei,  liv.  el-Litiny,  49, 
i21,  423,  424. 

LB-o,  Lebweh,  5S3. 


sLi6o. 


ISagctal-tama*  395. 
Magonu,  riv.  of  Beirill,  12,  14,  15. 
JlfoBkiHsa,*  parli.  el-HusD,  667. 
Maiare,  279. 
MnTvunme,'  567. 
MarsyaSi  plain,  54G. 
Maiimitavipotii^  lid,  119. 
Megidilo,\'  118. 
Manm,\  73. 
Meleda,  not  Utiiia,  3, 
Jtfero,"  MemA,  73. 
J/ovm,  see  al-H^eh. 
Michmish,f  Mdkbmis,  2S9. 
^odJB,  151,  152. 
Montfort  of  the  crusaders,  66. 
Momimeiit  near  Hurmul,   640-543. 
the  high  priast  John,  215,  216. 
Mounde  of  ashes,  201,  202. 


Klcopolis,  fjamam,  146,  147. 
JVo6e,t  Beit  Nfiba,  145. 


Oaks  of  Bashan,  317. 
Olives,  Momit  of,  193. 
Oplirah,\  Taiyibeh,  290. 
Ofwtfej,  founWuna,  638. 
OrUioaa,  ate,  682. 


Pantos,  BoDias,  409, 110. 

Panium,  Eource  of  Jordan,  406,  110. 

Paphot,  now  BaffB,  6. 

PoriduRis,'  at  old  Jflsieh,  556. 

Patmo),  6,  6 

Pefflfl,'  333-324. 

Petilaconaa,\  Fendekiimieh,  121,  136. 

Phsgor  '  iiiv,  276. 

Pharpar,  ric.  447. 


Phiaki,  Ig 


),  400. 


Plata'iam,\  34. 
PoFphyreim,  8S. 
Porta  ferrea,  legendaiy,  199. — I  orta  jndi- 

carla,  legoudary,  170,  171. 
PrfmwTUorwm  Albicm,  628. 
iVorofoa  of  Constantine,  168. 
Proteatanta  in  Turkey,  33-36. 
Pldemok,  93. 


Rachel's  Tomb,  373. 

Rains,  latter,  9,  30. 

Ramak^  of  Benjamin,  at  er-Kam,  38T. 

Ramah  "  of  Asber,  64. 

ifiraioA*  of  Naphtalj,  79. 

BamJi  of  the  south,  280. 

Raphaifa,  573. 

JSatoi,*  371. 

Rephnlm,  plain  of,  266,  272. 

JiWfis,  6,  6. 

RMik,  644-546. 

Rimmon,\  *  rook,  290. 

ffimmtflofZebnlnn,  110. 

Roads,  Roman,  north  of  Sidon,  M,  86. 
South  of  Lejjfln,  119.  From  Cffisarea 
to  mbnloa,  125-138.  FromNahulaa 
to  Antipatris,  135.  From  Jerusa- 
lem to  Hebron,  274,  277.  From  J&. 
rusalem  to  Antipatris,  138.  From 
Nabulna  to  Beialn  by  Tub&s,  306. 
Between  Kefr  KOk  aud  DamascuB, 
435.  From  Damascus  tH;i  Ba'albek, 
479,  482. 

Siann,  Bamah,  110. 


3e6baliad  River  of  Josephus,  673,  574. 

Samaria,  SebiiBtieh,  126,  127. 

Satnariliaa,  visit  to,  129  sq, 

Samoi,  5,  6. 

Sarcophagi,  near  Beirflf,  12.     On  W17  to 

'Abeib,  18,19.    At  KhSn  Khnld.,  88. 

At  Hableh,  137.    At  Bait  Ilfa,  887. 

At  Kedes,  367,  368. 
Soda  TSirioniiB,  89. 
Sapai,  286. 

Sculptures  at  Nahr  el-Kelb,  619  sq. 
Si^hapolii,  830  sq. 
Seiajte,  Sebfistieh,  126, 137. 
adomii,  Gt.  St\Biih,  83. 
Se]ih.  Safed  ?  74,  75. 
Seppiaris,  Diocaaarea,  112, 
Sapnlchie,  later  Jewish  at  Teyarar,  806. 

Of  Joseph  and  Nicodemua,  so  callvd, 

180-182,  260.      Seo  Holy  Sepulchre. 
Shdfm,^  Sailm,  298,  301. 
Shechem,  138. 
Sichaain,  Tahn.  86, 
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SmmioM,!  113- 

Snit/na,  3,  4. 

^i^nne,  Gr.  layiirg,  83,  Si,  85. 

Snm,  166. 

Spartidea,  6. 

St  Anne's  church,  176. 

Sabstractjons,  ancient,  228  eq. 

Sableiraaeon  chi^l  in  JeiiiBalein,  18t, 
IBE. 

auxxth,*  31ft-312. 

SsaBtmum,  100. 

Slriar,  133. 

Sjroagognes,  ancient,  at  Kefr  Bli'im,  TO; 
at  MeiCDD,  T4 ;  at  Irbid,  312  ;  at  TeU 
HAm,  346  j  at  Eedu,  867,  S63. 

Sjra,8. 


TamaiA,  117. 

Toiar,  M.  840. 

Tampvi,  Damunu,  riv.  Dlmfil,  31. 

TarkAaa,  352. 

TaieB,G6. 

Temples,  ancient,  at  Dair  et-EtJI'ab,  16  iq. 
At  Kubrtkhah,  55.  At  BeUt  f  04,  65. 
At  Eiil'at  Biietra,  414.  At  HibbSri- 
yah,  417.  At  Neby  Snfa,  426.  At 
■Aiha,  433.  At  Rfikhleh,  439.  At 
Heir  el-'Aahajift  437.  At  aUFyeli, 
476.  At  el-Kefr,  478.  At  Mejdel 
'Anjar,  493  eq.  At  Deir  Bl-GhQiM, 
601.    At  Ba'albek,  507  sq.    At  Nah- 


leh,  629.    At  Afka,  605.     At  Fnfcia, 

Terraces  on  Lebanon,  14,  19.  20. 

Tbatutth,'  Tlititalk,  295. 

7a<i<2,+  "  305. 

THeHea,  lake,  314  sq. 

niTBA,*  303. 

Tomb  of  Helena,  251  sq.    Tombs  of  tho 

prophets,  353  sq.    See  also  Sepulchie. 
Taparchies,  111. 
Toron  of  the  crusaders,  68^ 
Tradition,  in  itself  of  no  value,  263.   Aj  to 

Stepben's  body,  261. 
lViamia>,\  TerkOmieh,  278. 
rrifw&,  Tripoly,  Arab.  T»rS'>n3ns.  ^83- 

685. 
Toron  of  the  orasaders,  91. 
Tyrf,  61,  62. 
TVqwOTi,  207  eq. 


Via  Dolorosa,  not  ancient,  170. 


Wailiog-plaoe  of  the  Jaws,  163. 

Waters  of  Jerusaleni,  243  sq.     Eoported 

at  DamascQS  gate,  196,  197  sq. 
ITtfl  of  Jacob,  132. 
Wine-press,  ancient,  137,  608. 
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PASSAGES  OF  SCKTPTUEE  ILLTTSTRATED. 


».  5.    Tlie  Conej,    387. 


2  CaEONlCLES. 

!eKimi.  sili.  21.    66S 


[.  11.    Maidens  going  forth  to  draw  wa- 
ter,    163,  oomp.  63. 
It.  4,  6.      ScenB  of  Jonathnn'a  adven- 


NEHItKIAB. 

L  6,    Treadiug  the  wine-press,    187. 


U;  see  Neh.  xiii.  5.     137. 


e.    Grass  npon  (ha  honsetope,  8 


Hosted  by  VjOOQIC 


THIBD  INDEX. 


FnoTxiiBg. 
[.  26  J  seeLev.  xi.  5.    36 


Wine  of  Halbon,  472. 


5.    PlunoTATen,   EIS 


BBVEI.ATI01I. 

»Nali.Kji.6.    13r. 
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